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Avas "so largely augmented as to .suggest the idea 
that silk-mercers had something, to do with the 
invention. Whatever were the drawbacks, the . 
crinoline mania had a fair run of several years. 
When given up, there occurred the fresh surprise 
how it ever had received the slightest encourage- 
ment. : 

Crinolines of every variety having been relin- 
quished, feminine society is sorely in want of a 
new eccentricity. It would be against all rule 
not to appear rkliculou-s. So wits are at work 
in the grand arcana of Easbion, The world had 
not long to wait. The fiat goes forth from some- 
where that, as a superlative novelty, dresses are 
to he worn tight to the person from top to 
toe. Instead of paddings and halloonings, there 
is to be squeezing so tightly as to be hardly able 
to breathe. To impede walking, and if possible 
to prevent sitting, the legs are to be held hack 
with strings. By way of compensation for the 
tightening up, the dress is to be so long as to 
trail three or four feet on the ground. Such may 
be called the present fashionable regime, main- 
tained as usual with the force of inexorable law. 
Woe bo to the fine lady who does not make her- 
self as lank as a skinned rabbit, and who fails in 
the tucking.s and tyings to restrain locomotion! 
What her natural shape may be is nothing to 
the point. She may not he able to go up or 
down stairs, except by one foot at a. time, like 
a child learning to walk, but that is of no 
consequence, Fashion demands that she shall 
appear maimed in the lower limbs. The law 
if3 to be obeyed, and there’s an end of it. 
Objections, however, are not even hinted at. The 
chief anxiety is rather to go to extremes. In the 
furor for being as slim as it is possible to be, 
the ultra-fashionable young lady gives irp wear- 
ing the usual under-garments. She clothes herself 
in tight-fitting vest and pantaloons of chamois 
leather, over which is a slight exterior dress with 
trailing skirts.' To he' in leather is the height 
of Fashion. ‘ How do you like your leathers ?’ 
asks Lady Betty confidentially. ‘Charmed with 
them beyond measure ; could not do without 
them.’ The proverbial exju'ession, ‘Nothing like 
leather,’ has obtained new significance. 

The nnchallengeable authority that by self-elec- 
tion regulates female costume, is doubtless Euro- 
pean in character. It may issue its decrees from 
no very exalted sphere, hut it at least iiossesses 
the power of gauging the feminine tastes and 
habits that prevail on the eastern, side of the 
Atlantic, Were it analysed, it might turn out to 
be notbing more tban a shrewd man-milliner, who 
with an eye to profit in ringing the changes, gra- 
ciously issues bis. edicts from a back-shop iu Paris. 
Our smart friends, the Americans, once took it 
into their heads to set up a rival despotism. 
The effort was audacious and seemingly well 
meant. It consisted in substituting light trousers 
with a kind of kilt 'for the wonted gown and 
petticoats. BloomeVism, as this hew form of female 
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attire was designated, never took. It did not 
proceed on the old lines. It amounted to a revo- 
lution, and got so unceremoniously laughed at,, 
that it failed to gain a footing. Yet, there 
was some good in Bloomerism, It might have 
answered for female doctor.^ and lecturers, with 
other varieties of strong-minded ladies who are 
determined, at all hazards, to assert the rights of 
women..' 

Under the sanction of what is deemed to 
be Fashion, there has sometimes been a cruel 
waste of innocent and helpless animals. On a 
former occasion we spoke of the odious practice of 
slaughtering larks, robins, fi.nclie.s, and other small 
birds, iu order to embellish laclie.s’ liead-dresses. 
The vile practice continue.s, with some additional 
and costly eccentricities. In one of the monthly 
records of Fashion we see it stated that, ‘After 
having admitted lizards as side bouquet fasteners, 
and mice as hat-trimniiugs, we have now instances 
of ladies wearing dresses made entirely of scarahmius, 
birds, insects, and other animals, I have not seen 
the dress, but a friend of mine tells mo tliat ilio 
other evening she saw a lady dressed as an owl ! 
The foundation of the dress was of dark blue, and 
was trimmed with owls’ feathers. In front the 
apron was entirely of these feathers, and instead 
of a bouquet iu front of the bodice, there was an 
owl’s head, with a similar head in the hair.’ The 
same authority informs m that the right thing 
is a toque or evening head-dress, ‘'trimmed with 
birds’ wings, or silver mice, birds, or lizards.’ 'Wo 
are not told wliether these are real animals oi* 
only effigies in the preciou,s metals. A report 
has reached us, however, that a lady of fashion 
in London wears an ornament consisting of a live 
scarahsBUS, or Egyptian beetle, which is tethered to 
the front of her dress to prevent its elopement. It 
has apparently come to this, that in the vagaries 
of Fashion the animal world is freely laid under 
contribution, with a view to secure something 
piquant — a lizard, a mouse, the head of an owl, 
or a beetle. What are we to think of the 
intellect that seriously occupies itself with 
these frivolities ? 

Slim in figure, .squeezed like a wasp, and with 
head-dresses as fantastic as can be devised, there 
is one more token of ingh Fashion. It i.s a 
return to the antiquated practice of wearing high- 
heeled shoes, which liappily falls in with the plan 
of bandaging hack the legs, to prevent freedom in 
walking. The folly of distorting the foot, by 
throwing the pressure unduly on the toes, is so- 
manifestly vicious, and has been, 'so froqueutly the 
subject of remonstrance, that it calls only for a 
passing denunciation. Those who are guilty of 
the error will in this as in some other matter, s 
live to regret their weakness. The wonder is 
how the ridiculous ext].’avaganGes iii attire wluch 
are here barely alluded to, shou'id for a momoat 
have met with any degree of support. In tli,e 
article of dress, men and women appear to have 
pursued an entirely dittcrent course for tho last 
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fifty yearvS. The tandeiicy in male attire has 
heen towards extreme simplicity — ^j)erhaps too 
extremely so— Mdiile, as regards the female mode 
of dressing, according to Fashion^ it has heen a ' 
succession of wild eccentricities, always going 
from had to -worse. 

Obviously, the mania, no-w as formerly, is 
demonstrated in its more outrageous forms by the 
idle, the thoughtless, and those to whom money is 
a matter of little consideration, whether as a result 
of wealth or otherwise. As partially tending 
to solve a perplexing social question, it might 
not he uninteresting to ascertain if the numerons 
bankruptcies of late years were any way due to the 
vulgar extravagance in dress of wives and daughters 
contrary to every rule of taste or propriety. Ad- 
mitting that the articles are honestly acepired, in 
extravagance of this sort a had example is set. 
Crowds of young women dependent on their 
personal industry, are constitutionally unable to 
withstand the mania for imitation, and being 
piteously dragged at the tail of every prevalent 
Fashion, they throw away means that ought in 
some degree to have heen consecrated to a thrifty 
regard for the future. Even those ladies who hut 
to a limited extent yield allegiance to fashionable 
vagaries have something to answer for. In no 
shape lu'otesting against ahs-iirdities which appa- 
rently they kno-^v to he wrong they practically 
countenance the current folly ; whereas a spirited 
policy in resisting what is manifestly ridiculous 
a? well as wasteful, w'ould, w-c feel assured, he 
appreciated by the male part of the community. 

For some such policy, an argument could he 
found in improving the health of the young. By 
all who treat on the subject, exercise of the limbs 
is recommended as a matter of first importance. 
Girls do not require the boisterous recreations 
of hoys, hut due and recreative exercise is never- 
theless desirable, with a view to strengthening the 
frame, expanding the chest, giving an appetite for 
food, and throwing the bloom of health into the 
^ cheeks. IIcsv base therefore are the present idiotic 
fashions of artificially trussing up the person to ! 
prevent freedom of movement ! Has any -one 
gravely inquired wdiat is to he the destiny of 
the beings who are so enfeebled ? Certainly it is 
not to he wives ! Wherever fathers and mothers 
can exert tlieir proper influence, this heinous 
offence against the laws of health should he per- 
emptorily checked. Let girls, of whatever grade, 
freely exercise their legs and arms at all suitable 
opportunities. Let them run at lavvn-tonuis, play 
at hattledoor and shuttlecock if they have a fancy, 
and take walks mid skate in winter. Above all, 
they should learn the art of swimming, for inde- 
pendently of the healthful exercise, it may some 
day l.»e the inoans of saving their life. To make 
themselves useful, and prepare for the battle of 
life, lot them help in household work. We have 
heal'd of a physician who prescribed the daily 
sweeping of an apartment with a long broom as 
an excellent means of expanding the che.st of a 
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young lady ; and the prescription ans-wereii. Away, 
' at all events, with the paltry tricks which, on the 
ground of heing fashionable, are undermining the 
health and damaging the prospects of that inte- 
resting section of our social system, the young 
ladies of England ! c. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH, 

CHAPTER SXXYIII,— AT ALPRINGHAM. 

The tliird drawing-room at Alfringham, which, 
as^ has been mentioned, was so_ favourite a room 
with Mrs Stanhope, on account of her belief that 
its pink hangings suited her complexion, was large 
enough to accommodate a numerous family. It 
did, for a wonder, contain for the moment so 
many as throe persons, since, besides Maud and 
her mother, Lord Penrith himself was there. The 
master of this grand house very seldom entered 
any of its sumptuously furnished drawing-rooms. 
He lived in his own suite of apartments, and was 
rarely seen out of them except at dinner-time, 
when he and his sister habitually dined alone, in 
an enormous room that could not be cheerful in 
the absence of guests, despite the array of serving- 
men in and out of livery, and the blaze of gold 
and silver plate upon a sideboard that would have 
graced a royal festival, ^ 

What Mrs Stanhope, naturally fond of gossip 
and tattle, of harmless dissipation, and a town- 
life, must have suflered year after year during 
Maud’s visits at Llosthuel Court and elsewhere, 
.and when she was compelled to dine alone with 
her solemn, silent brother, it would be difficult to 
estimate. Even the great fire of blazing logs 
coiled not in winter bring the social thermometer 
much above freezing-point on these melancholy 
occasions. There was state and splendour in abun- 
dance. The stalled ox was served without the 
sauce of either hatred or love, merely garnished 
with frigid ceremony. There would sit the old 
peer, eating without zest, caring little or nothing 
for the wines which the grave butler poured into 
the array of glasses before him 3 there on ' the 
walls, frowned or smiled a double line of pictured 
ancestors, as if criticising the conduct of the then 
tenants for life ; and there was the London ex- 
beauty, racking her modicum of brains to find 
scraps of conversation that should prevent the 
dull meal from taking place in mere dnmb-show. 
When Maud -was at what was conventionally 
called her home, matters were pleasanter. Even 
my lord would be induced to talk a little then. 
For if Lord Penrith cared for any living soul, it 
was Maud he cared for 3 and any servant of the 
house, any agent, or tenant, or whosoever was 
conneeted with the House of Beville, would have 
staked his life that Miss Stanhope was the des- 
tined heiress of Lord Penrith’s estate. 

And now, for a wonder, Lord Penrith was in 
the third or pink drawing-room. He had come 
in, leaning on the arm of his valet 3 and he had 
been lodged on a sofa, and propped up with 
pillows at precisely the proper angle, near the 
lire’ 3 and there he was, spreading out his 
shrunken hands to get the benefit of the 
welcome heat. His lordship was always cold. 
His lordship was always ill, though smooth Dr 
Bland would have been puzzled sometimes, had 
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he been called upon to state before a jury of 
experts the precise nature of bis noble patient’s 
analadj-. Yet that tlie old lord was ill, no unjire- 
judiced person wbo looked attentively at bis face 
could doubt or deny. He was that most pitiable, 
perhaps, of all sights, the wreck of a strong man. 
Handsome he may possibly have been; but he Avas j 
not comely now, as old age often is. _ The high 
forehead was crossed by a thousand wrinkles ; the 
eyes were bloodshot, restless, and unutterably sad ; 
and the mouth, the most tell-tale of all features, _ 
had a silent eloquence of its own which told of j 
pain long borne, but in- no spirit of resignation. 
Altogether it was a speaking countenance, the face 
of a proud man, whose verj’' pride had been caused 
to sting him, scorpion-like. 

‘How cold it strikes !’ said my lord peevishly. 
There was a hot fire of crackling logs and glowing 
embers, ruby-red, and Alfringham Hall was sup- 
plied with ail manner of cunning contrivances for 
sending heat everywhere throughout the spacious 
pile ; nor was the weather by any means compar- 
able to what people mean when they speak of 
an old-fashioned Christmas. But Mrs Stanhope 
cordially agreed with her brother as to the severity 
of the weather ; and, had he pleased to^ aver 
the Dorsetshire climate to be one of arctic rigour, 
his devoted sister would have been as ready to 
endorse the assertion as were Hamlet’s courtier- 
friends to liken the cloud to whale or weasel as his 
Highness pleased. Ror was Mrs Stanhope con- 
sciously a hypocrite or a time-server, only that 
. she had laid it down as a rule throuj^h life to 
defer to a brother who had so much in his gift. 

Lord Penrith did not seem to care much for 
his sister’s opinion as to the inclemency of the 
temperature. He was used to hear his words 
re-echoed, and regarded the circumstance as one of 
the adjuncts of his position. 

‘This pillow slips away each time I stir my 
head,’ was the noble invalid’s next remark. 
‘Jackson said he had placed it properly; hut 
Jackson is a fool, a self-sufficient fool j pig-headed 
like aU.Cornishmen; and how I ptit up with. him, 
or how the Duke bore with him, I cannot conceive, 
except that Glamorgan is a fool too.’ 

Lord Penrith, in his querulous moods, was 
severe in his judgments, and did not spare his own 
order, as his observations oix His Grace the Duke 
of Glamorgan, K.G., and his body-servant Luke 
Jackson, who was as careful and considerate a valet 
as a nobleman needed to have about him, suffi- 
ciently proved, Maud rose, and with feminine 
dexterity adjusted the pillow under the old man’s 
head, 

‘ Thank you, my dear ! ’ said Lord Penrith, 
more gently. — ‘ Kate, have you had an answer to 
that letter of yours 1’ , . , 

‘ From the house-steward at Penrith House, do 
you mean, dear?’ asked Mrs Stanhope, hesita- 
tingly, 

‘Of course I do,’ said the old peer tartly. 
‘Did you, not desire him, at my wish, to get 
everything ready to receive ns when we go up to 
J.jondon to-morrow, and ought be not to have sent 
the answer before this ? Unless, indeed, Mr Smith 
has gone down to spend Christmas with his rela- 
tions in the country, and has left Penrith House to 
take care of itself; which, would not surprise me. 
Nothing does,’ 

Mrs Stanhope feebly suggested that the post-bag 
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had not yet arrived ; and Maud reminded her uncle 
that Smith the defaulter had not as yet had time 
to reply in due postal course, but would doubtless 
do so by telegraph that day. 

‘Whether he does so or not,’ said Lord Penrith, 
decisively, ‘we go up to town to-morrow. My 
health is too i)recarious for rne to be any longer a 
subject for your precious Dr Bland, ICate, to try 
experiments upon. Bland is a smooth-tongued 
charlatan, kicked out of London practice to poi.son 
US in the country. I tell you he does not under- 
i stand me in the least, not in the least. ^ Sir 

S ' ’■ h doe,g. Old Sir Joseph Doublefee is a 
ug ; but he is a physician, and he does know 
I my constitution ; and I choose to put myself under 
' his hands again, at least fox a time. As for any 
other things, Loudon will he a shade more tire- 
some, if that can he, than Alfringham,— Maud, 

' would you kindly ring for Jackson ? ’ 

Jackson the valet came nimbly in response to tlie 
summons of tlie hell ; and leaning on the man’s 
arm, Lord Penrith tottered, rather than walked, 
hack again to his private apartments. Tfierc was 
not a stable-lad or a weeding-boy employed at 
Alfringham who probably did not get more enjoy- 
ment out of his life than did the noble master of 
all. 

‘My poor uncle!’ said ]\Iaud Stanhope, when she 
and her mother were left alone together ; and her 
tone expressed a pity that was more than conven- 
tional. _ . 

‘So altered— so sadly different,’ sighed Mrs 
Stanhope, ‘ from his former self. In one thing, 
my dear, he is unchanged, and that is his kindness 
to” me. That has , been unfailing since the days 
when I, quite a little child, used to look admir- 
ingly up to the hold, tall, elder brother who was 
even then a young man ; for I am eighteen years' 
his junior, you know.’ 

Maud had most likely been informed on other 
occasions of the difforence of age between Lord 
Penrith and his sister. At anyrate, she expressed 
no surprise, but merely said: ‘Poor Uncle Penrith ! 
His has been but a sad life. I never realised it, I 
tliink, as I do now.’ 

‘How altered be is!’ repeated Mrs Stanhope. 

‘ Yet I can remember him as a handsome young 
man, hot-tempered, fiery, and determined to have 
his own way always ; but generous, and not the 
less liked because of his strong will. His temper, 
poor man, has cooled itself clown now to mere 
Iretfubiess ; and his very pride has turned inward, 
and become moroseuess. But it was not always so. 
Before the great sorrow of his life, when Manna- 
duke the heir was brought back to the house dead, 
he was so diflhrent.’ 

‘ I never quite understood that sad story, often 
as I have lieard it mentioned,’ said Llaud, ‘ Tho.«e 
whom I remember to have spoken of it did ho as 
if they feared to he overheard, like superstitious 
people who talk of ghosts and witches after 
dark.’ 

‘ It was a terrible disgrace to the family, besides 
tlie horror of the crime,’ answered her mother, 
‘But you, Maud dear, who may come to be 
mistress here some day, should surely know tlu'. 
truth, melancholy as it is. Mannaduke, i;hc 
eldest sou, was his father’s favourite, „and in dis- 
position very like diis father— only harder and 
more imperioirs. Even when almost a child, lie 
domineered over the whole household, I think, 
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and especially over his younger brother, George 
Beville, the — the murderer, you know’ 

‘ Tell me,’ said Maud, with some interest, ‘what 
sort of person was this unfortunate man whom 
you call George ? ’ 

‘ I liked him,’ answ’ered Mrs Stanhope. ‘ He was 
a Rweet-tempered hoy, and grew into a young man, 
handsome, indeed— -all the Bevilles u'ere that— 
hut shy, timid, and a bookworm. His father, 
who idolised Maruuidiike, and encouraged him in 
his l\igh-hauded line of conduct, despised poor 
George as a milksop — though George was brave 
enough, as I remember, in time of need — on 
account of his preferring hooks to field-sports, 
and there was not much in common between 
them.:■■■^■■. .. 

‘ How Gdorge, as I have said, had a sweet 
temper, and his patience with his brother was 
astonishing ; but sometimes it gave way, and there 
would he a heavy rpiarrel, in which, I am. hound 
to say, Marmaduke was always obstinate, and 
always in the wrong. There had been such a 
quarrel, I recollect to have heard, on the morning 
of the miserable day when the wicked deed was 
done. The elder brother had a notion that, as 
the heir of Alfringhain and future chief of the 
family, he had a right to dictate to his cadet not 
only what he should do, hut what he should .think, i 
And poor George in the course of his reading had ^ 
picked up some newlangled notions—ahout the j 
poor, I believe — which ve-xed his father, and made ' 
Iiis brother very angry. But the dispute this I 
time, though loud anil hot, came to an end ; and ' 
both brothers left the Hall together, and appa- ! 
reutly on more friendly terms than had of late i 
been usual. I 

‘Hours passed, and neither George nor his | 
brother came back ; but tbere was no uneasiness ; 
until just before dark — ^ibr it was winter, as it 
is now, and the days were short — there spread a 
rumour through the place that Mr Marmaduke 
was killed. It was too true. His body had been 
fomid lying near a stile, at the end of a footpath 
leading from the Bidge to the Bullbury Boad. 
Ho must have been dead some hours, for he was 
quite cold. He had been shot through the heart. 
And beside him in the simw lay a pistol, silver- 
mounted, and with arms and initials engraved on 
a plate in the stock ; a pistol which my nephew, 
George Beville, was known to have bought in 
Loudon only a month before. And George did 
not come back, and all knew that he must be 
the murderer of his brother.’ 

‘ How dreadful ! ’ murmured SCaud, 

‘Dreadful, indeed!’ replied her mother. ‘My 
brother’s anguish was such as wc seldom behold, 
at least iu a man. But then, he had loved 
Marmaduke so fondly, and had gloried in the 
prospect of leaving an heir so worthy to succeed 
him in the title and property — indeed he had 
begun to allow Marmaduke to interfere with the 
management of the estate in his father’s lifetime, 
which many wise folks thought wrong — that the 
blow Avas hard indeed to bear. He never held up 
his head again.’ 

‘But the unhappy man who did it — George?’ 
asked Maud. 

‘ George Avrote from abroad — from Paris, I think, 
hut I am not sure as to the place — so soon, he said, 
as the report of his brother’s murder, and that he 
Avas himself suspected of the crime, reached him 


through the newspapers. He indignantly protested 
his innocence.’ 

‘Perhaps he %‘as innocent, after all,’ said Maud 
eagerly. 

‘Ho, no ! ’ returned Mrs Stanhope, Avith a sigh ; 
no one could believe that. The chain of circum- 
stantial evidence— for of course there Avas no 
witness — was too strong. There had been a 
quarrel that very day between the brothers, by 
no means the first ; then there Avas the discovery 
of the pistol ; then George’s absence ; and then 
the younger brother’s interest in becoming, as 
Marmaduke’s death made him, heir to the title 
and estates. And George never ventured to come 
back and stand his trial. All regarded this as in 
itself proof of guilt; hut I, remembering his 
sensitive, nervous nature, and how he shrank from 
blame, Ixave never been quite sure, Ilis father 
was sure. He would uot even consider his son’s 
assertions, made by letter, of his innocence, or 
trouble himself about the reasons George gavedor 
his strange absence just then. He merely wrote a 
violent letter, cursing the fratricide, and casting 
him off for ever, with bitter regret that in going 
abroad as he had done, George should , have 
clieated the hangman. There came back but a curt 
reply to this, saying that the discarded son would 
trouble his unjust father no more. And that was 
the last news of George Beville, who died, we 
believe, in Ajustralia, in poverty; but even that , 
remains uncertain,’ 

Perhaps he was innocent,’ repeated Maud 
^ditfully. 
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In this Avhich is pre-eminently the age of travel, 
the frontier-land of America yields to none in 
the attractions which it offers to the traveller in 
search of adventure and sport. of is 

true, cannot share personally in such prairie ex- 
periences as Major Campion describes in his book. 
On the Frontier; but the many debarred by the 
force of circumstances from such silvan delights, 
canirot do better than turn their backs in imagi- 
nation on the comforts and luxuries of nineteenth- 
century civilisation, and accompany him into the 
land of the bison and the scarcely less savage 
Indian brave. 

Major Campion’s party consisted of five — hiinscdf 
and a friend, two hired baekAvoodsmen, and a 
clever Avell-educated ue’er-do-Aveel yclept Jack, Avho 
volunteered for the office of cook to the party. 
This gastronomic volunteer proved himself iu fact 
to he no mean disciple of Soyer : although the dif- 
ficulties he had to contend Avith in the shape of a 
smoky camp stove Avould Iravc takeir the heart out 
of almost any other chef de cuisine. The outfit, in 
addition to the aforesaid stove, consisted of a light 
covered Avagon,'four mules, a tent, a Avatch-dog, 
and twer good horses trained to the sport of 
buffalo-hunting, and hence technically knoAim as 
buffalo-riinnem. The possession of a good buffalo- 
runner is of the utmost importance to the Avould- 
bc buffalo-liunteT, as should the rider inomentarBy 
lose his presence of mind, as is not unusual Avith 
a novice when first brouglit face to face with the 
stupendous rush of an enraged buffalo, the trained 
horse performs his accustomed evolution, and by 
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a sudden spring to one side evades the murderous 
charge. 

Major Campion bears his testimony, as almost 
all travellers have done, to the expansion of spirit 
and wonderful exhilaration of body and soul pro- 
duced by travelling in fine weather through the 
vast plains of the western wilderness. ^Around 
us,’ he says, ‘was a rolling prairie, with an horizon 
like the ocean’s ; and a balmy, invigorating, almost 
intoxicating air blew over it into our faces, coming 
untainted and unpoisoned by the breaths, smells, 
and smoke of cities, from the Rooky Mountains, 
seven hundred miles off.’ 

Day after day the travellers journeyed over 
these grassy plains, which ever as they advanced 
lengthened out before them into what seemed an 
endless immensity of verdure ; till one day scan- 
ning with anxious eyes the wide ocean of green, 
it was seen to be dotted with small black specks, 
which in the distance massed themselves into 
little groups, which again were defined into a 
dark line on the horizon. A sudden jubilant 
shout rent the air, for there at last were the much 
desired buffalo. It is one thing, however, to sight 
buffalo, and quite another , thing to kill or even 
to stalk them, as our travellers found. The first 
thing needM was to pitch their camp. Without 
much difficulty a site was found for this mov- 
able hunting lodge, which was christened Camp 
Gibraltar ; and from the top of a high tree in its 
vicinity an anxious look-out was kept upon the 
herd of buflaloes. At first they seemed stationary; 
hut hy, degrees the shaggy forms of the bulls, 
which always feed upon the outskirts of the herds, 
became more distinct, and it was evident that 
they were slowly approaching. Soothed by visions 
of buffalo humps and tongues on the morrow, 
each aspiring Nimrod wrapped himself in his 
blanket and sank into a fitful but not unguarded 
sleep of expectancy. ; 

A sentinel V'as always posted at night at Camp 
Gibraltar, and the sentry of the prairies he it 
understood has in some respects a much more 
arduous task than his European congener. He 
must in the first place neither walk nor stand ; 
to do_ either wmuld make hun a sure mark for 
the silent arrow of the prowling Indian scout. 
No ; he . must grovel inglpriously but safely upon 
bis stomach, hidden by the long prairie-grass — 
‘with his elbows far apart, his wrists brought 
together, his chin supported on his hands, his 
ears, open, and his eyes everywhere.’ 

In this position of little ease the sentry of Camp 
Gibraltar had been already squatting for a couple 
of hours on a fiUe moonshiny night, when he 
suddenly heard a sound, which he could not at all 
make out. It was low at first and indistinct, like 
the faint far-off murmur of the sea; 'but it in- 
creased every moment in strength and volume till 
it sounded like the roll of distant thuiuler, or the 
roar of the surf on a rocky shore. Thoroughly 
puzzled, ,the sentinel awoke his comrades, and a 
hurried council of war was held. Was it a prairie- 
fire 1 No ; the grass was too green for that. Was 
it a sudden rain-storm to the west, and was the 
Republican River, on whose banks they were 
encamped, coming down in flood,' tb sweep away 
the sandy foundations of their temporary home 'I 
This contingency was alarming enough ; but after 
a few anxious minutes the sourid was clearly per- 
ceived to come from the dire'etion of the herd of 



buffaloes ; and thoroughly tranquillised by this dis- 
covery, the novices turned in again, and were soon 
fast asleep. Even tlie sentinel grovelling among 
the long prairie-grass owned afterwards to a few 
moments of profound unconsciousness, when there 
was a sudden crash, _ as if the whole universe 
around them were falling to pieces with a deafen- 
ing roar; and with a start the inmates of Gamp 
Gibraltar aw^ke. ‘The scene around them wa.s 
terrific. The air shivered ivit.h noise, the earth 
trembled under their ,lcet. The main herd was 
crossing the river close to their camp; The roar 
of the bulls, the lowing of the cows, tlie tramp 
of thousands of feet, the splash of water as the 
huge mass of animals plunged and struggled 
through it, the crumbling fall of tlie bank as the 
buffaloes forced their way up its steep face — all 
were blended in one mighty tumult.’ Sheer 
astonishment at first held them speechless and 
motionless ; but this soon gave way to the instinct 
of self-preservation. They were in imminent 
peril ; if the herd came their way, they would 
be ground to powder; their ouljy safeguard was 


a fire, which vks piled up, and fed all through 
that memorable night, wno£ 


night, whose long hours were 
spent in watching the continuous tramp and 
din of the ever passing, apparently interminable 
herd. 

Major Campion says, of this striking spectacle — 
which bids fair, from the rapid decrease of the 
buffalo on these western plains, to bo soon num- 
bered among the things of the past : ‘ I have stood 
on the deck of a ship aflame in mid Atlantic ; I 
have been startled from deep sleep by the firing 
of rifle-balls, the quick zip-zip of flying arrows, 
the death-scream of a slaughtered sentinel, and 
the war-whoop of the Red Indian — but none of 
these scenes recall themselves more .forcibly to 
me than does that midnight crossing of the Repub- 
lican River by that mighty host of bufi'aloos in 
thousands.’ 

Next day the whole prau',iewas alive with them j 
and our traveller, alter two hours of patient 
stalking, was rewarded by an old bull coming 
lumbering round the corner almost up to him, 
and then gently trottmg off. He gave chase at 
once ; and the wily patriarch finding his pursuer 
gaining upon him, suddenly wheeled round ; then 
pivoting on his hind-legs, he lowered his head, 
tossed back his shaggy forelock from his fiery 
eyes, and switching his tail into the air, made 
a sudden charge, which would inevitably have 
ended for ever Major Campion’s hunting adven- 
tures, if it had not been for the sagacity of his 
horse, a well-trained bufialo-rimner. He had fired 
just before the brute charged, but without success ; 
and now his comrade did the same, and wounded 
it, but so slightly, that it in no way interfered 
with its rolling gallop. Sjmrrmg their horses to 
their utmost speed, both men now gave chase, 
and as they closed upon the bull, fired off their 
pistols, wounding him as before, but failing to 
kill him. The horses were now thoroughly ex- 
hausted ; and very reluctantly the patriarch of the 
prairies had to be abandoned to his fate, which 
meant most probably the tender mercies of tlie 
prairie-wolves ; and the two crest-fallen huuiers, 
minus hump, tongue, or juicy steaks, sneaked bade 
to camp. Meanwhile tlie two backwoodsmen and 
Jack the cook had with a single shot killed a 
buffalo which had come down to the riv.cr to 
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drink ; a piece of good fortune -wMch, however . 
mortifying to the aviour propre of their masters, , 
had the attendant consolation of buffalo-steaks 
for dinner, and marrow-bones which were voted 
delicious. 

A great proportion of the buffalo-meat, all that 
oannot be used fresh, is jerked ; that is, it is cut 
into_ strips of equal thickness and as long as 
possiljle ; these are dipped into brine, laid upon a 
rough wooden table, under wdiich a fire is kindled 
to keep off the insects, and dried in the sun. 

This free jolly hunter’s life at Camp Cibraltax 
■came like all superlatively good things to an all 
too sudden close. One frosty night when wreaths 
of silvery mist were creeping up from the river in 
the moonlight, the sentinel, grovelling as usual 
upon his stomach among the long damp grass, 
became aware of an indistinct object approaching 
through the mist. Looming gigantic in the 
distance it resolved itself as it drew nearer into a 
horseman,' carefully tracking in the moonlight an 
easily followed trail. Arriving close to the camp, 
where all the trails blended into one, he reined in 
his horse ; and there, in the clear full light, stood 
revealed the striking figure of an Indian brave. 

His bow and arrows and his long thin lance hung 
•crosswise at ihis .back ; his rifle lay atliwart liis 
aaddle-bow ; the fringes of his hunting-shirt and 
the stained feathers of his head-dress stirred and 
fiuttered in the night-air while he, motionless as 
a bronze centanr, gazed steadily in the direction of 
the camp. Meanwhile the sentinel in the grass 
above, with_ his rilie at full-cock and the index 
finger of his right hand laid against the hair- 
trigger, was anxioTisly debating the question to kill 
or not to kill. Prudence suggcvsted the former 
alternative ; but it was too like murder in cold 
blood ; ho could not bring himself to shoot, and the 
•dusky spy was allowed to ride off in safety ; hut 
no sooner was he gone, than the camp was roused, 
the wagons paclcecl, aud a liasty l.»ackward march 
made to Fort Itilej’', where their safe arrival created 
no little sensation. They were declared. ‘ to have 
■crowded their luck and were assured that three 
tribes of Indians were out upon the war-path, so 
that the txsual frontier military toast, ‘ The hair on 
the top of your head, aud long may it w'ave there,’ 
had a deeper significance than usual in their 
case. 

Camping out in summer' or autumn, when the 
wide grassy ])lains aud clumps of forest are one 
muss of green Inxuriaucc, when a thousand sweet 
perfumes load the air, and the verdure is brilliantly 
lleckcd and dappled with masses of gorgeously 
hued (lowers, is a very pleasant thing. But Major 
Campion luid experience also of a long winler- 
•camp — out in the llocky M’ountains. He had with 
him his comrade of Camp Gibraltar, and two men 
who had long been in their employment — Joe, a 
big ruddy complexioned Missouriau ; and Lafayette 
or Laughfy, a tall thin sallow Yankee from Maine. 
'They Jiad two light strong wagons built for 
nujuntaiu-travel, a variety of' stores, two powerful 
dogs Nip and Tug, and twenty beaver-traps, as 
they meant to trap beaver as well as hunt. They 
■chose for the site of their winter-camp a large 
secluded valley called Wet Mountain Valley. It 
covered a tract of country forty mile.s long by 
twenty broad, and was inclosecl by high rocky 
peaks. It was entered by a delilo known as the 
tlate of the Plains, aud was in itself a little lonely 


world, composed of glades, glens, and small valleys 
opening into- each other, witli abundant willoxv- 
frlnged streams well peopled with beaver. In the 
central valley a rude hut was built with oak and 
cedar branches ; a great fire was laid ; a hole was 
dug in the ground, aud lined with stones for an 
oven ; and a high platform was made where meat 
could be beyond the reach of wolves and pumas. 
The valley was then explored and w£ls found to 
contain a large quantity and variety of game — 
white-tailed, hlack-tailed, aud spruce deer, ashlata 
or big-horns, elks, hears, wolves, foxes, lynx, and 
pumas, wild-turkeys, wood-grouse, and mountain 
partridges, 

. In this hunter’s Elysium the weather continued 
charming and the fare of the best till close upon 
Christmas Day, when a foot of snow fell, and the ^ 
game all disappeared, leaving them with a larder 
well nigh empty, and the cheering prospect of . 
making their Christmas dinner off fat bacon and 
the traditional plum-pudding, the materials • for 
which they had brought with them. This disnial j 
look-out was a little brightened by one of the ! 
hands, who brought in word on the evening of | 
December 23d, that he had seen wild-turkeys feed- i 
ing five or six miles from the camp. Now wild- j 
turkeys are the most wary and cautious of birds ; 1 
they arc as difficult to stalk as the shyest of deer ; ; 
and our Major, who started in pursuit of them at 
daybreak next morning, had a Charming day of iT, > 
Early in the forenoon he came upon the track of 
eight turkeys, and followed them up hill and down 
dale, through thickets, and acrUss half-frozen 
streams for mairy a weary mile and hour, until at 
last ho lost all trace of them. This looked gloomy ; 
but there was a silver lining to the cloud, and he 
was cheered by finding the tracks of a large deer 
in the snow. Fat venison may serve at a pinch 
for a Christmas dinner as well as fat turkey, so he 
started at once in pursuit of the fresh game ; but 
in crossing a wide stream the ice broke, and down ■ 
he went waist deep in intensely cold water with a i 
crash loud enough to startle all the deer in the j 
valley. With dijficulty ha scrambled out benumbed I 
with cold and feeling his clothes beginning to j 
freeze upon him, but amid all his discomforts still 
intent upon a turkey. He was stili watching and 
longing under the cotton-wood trees, when his \ 
comrade came up with two turkeys slung over his j 
shoulder ; and these, with two others which were ! 
afterwards secured, and a fat buck shot .down | 
by the backwoodsmen, made a very respectable i 
Christmas dinner. ■ ■ i 

The fur of the beaver attaining its highest per- ; 
lection about Christmas, exclusive attention was ' 
now given to beaver-trapping. Beavers have been ! 
often written about ; but our author considers that | 
a want of practical experience about the habits of 
the animals has prevented this information from 
being very precise. He liimself has often dug uj) 
beaver-houses, and his uniform experience of them 
is, that the entrance is invariably a round hole, 
nine or ten inches across in the bank of tbe pool 
which their dams make in the stream. This hole 
runs back from four to ten feet into the hank, and 
ends in a circular basin four feet across, aud four 
feet deep, with a vaulted roof about a foot above ' 
the water with AVhich it is filled. The ingenious 
creature thus secures for itself a winter bath, in 
■which there is no danger of the water freezing. 
From this b.ath passages lead off to the dwelling, 
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li reeding, and store rooms of the heaver family, 
of there is only one pair to each house, 

the old oiiea helping the young ones when they 
leave the family mansion to build one precisely 
similar for themselves. In autumn, they lay in a 
supply of winter-food, consisting of the small twigs 
of osiers and the inner baric of cotton-wood trees, 
aldei-s, willows, and marsh-inaples. Their dams 
have been often described ; hut to shew what 
wonderful undertakings they are, it may he men- 
tioned that the building of them often involves 
the fcdling of a tree forty or fifty feet high, and 
that the beaver never fells a- tree too short for 
his purpose, and seldom one too long. They are 
' always built upwards from the bed of the stream, 
and in mountain streams are generally eight feet 
high. The object of these dams is to keep the 
water in their pools at a uniform level'; and during 
a flood the heavers break up a portion of the dam, 
to allow the surplus water to escape. When the 
water is sufficiently extensive and unfluctuating 
for their purpose, the heavers build no dam. 
This little creature is one of the most sagacious 
and cautious of animals. If a beaver escape alive 
from a trap' in one of the most frequented 
trapping-grounds, no more traps need be set | 
there that season. ‘ Eeaver-trappiug,’ sa3^s Major' 
Campion, ‘ is a contest of acquired skill and ; 
knowledge, of patient unremitting care and atten- 
tion, of energy and of endurance, versus the 
natural instinct, if we may not call it reason, 
of the most sagacious, acute, and wary of all the 
brute creation.’ 

Owing to a late and unexpected snow-storm 
which had driven away all the game, the camp in 
Wet Mountain Valley was almost xeducefi.to the 
point of starvation.' The hunters had little else 
to live upon except a handful of Indian corn 
served out to each man per diem, and boiled in a 
little medted snow-water. 

In a le\\^ days, however, the two men who had 
been sent for succour returned with supplies, and 
the camp in Wet Jitountain Valley was broken up, 
all the sooner that a party of XJte Indians 
appeared on the scene and soon drove away all the 
1 : game. 

_ 0 a their way to Fort Mojave on the Colorado 
'' River they passed through a tract of sterile country, 
the salt desert, where the grass and sand were 
covered with a salt efflorescence which had the 
appearance of white frost. In this desolate land 
is Soda Lake, wdfich at a distance looks like a 
clear beautiful sheet of water with patches of 
verdure along its hanks ; but which near at hand 
is _ found to be a flreary expanse of baked mud 
thickly covered with shining efflorescent salts, and 
fringed with beds of marsh-grass. After toiling 
at a slow pace through two hundred and fifty 
. tedious miles, the beautiful Colorado Valley came 
in view. This valley, or rather succession of 
valleys, is fertile and well wooded, and in its 
upper reaches is sparsely peopled by Indian races, 
the Mojaves and the Apache Yumayas. With 
Pah Squalj the war-chief of this latter tribe, the 
Major and his friend partook of a very appetising 
Hjeal One di^r was wood-rats, roasted in their 
skins, skinned, and served each on a, large leaf, 
plump, white, and piping hot. The smell was 
most savouQ^; and the Major wisely concluded 
that he \yas safe in throwing Furopean prejudices 
to the winds. ‘ I took one,’ he says, ‘ seasoned it 


well with pepper and salt, ate it ; and hereby 
testify by Jhese presents that wood-rat properly 
cooked is most excellent eating.’ These Apaches 
are cool, cautious, daring savages, and determined 
cattle-stealers. If they once get away with a her(,l, 
it is almost impossible to recapture the lost ani- 
mals. An application is usually made, it is true, 
to the nearest fort for a detachment of cavalry to 
pursue the marauders ; but before the cavalry can 
be 2)ut in motion, one-half of the cattle are 
slaughtered or have fallen a prey to wild beasts ; 
and in IVajor Campion’s words, ‘ they return, mim 
and horses done up with rapid travelling, short 
commons, exposure, and disappointment ; so has 
ended many a hard scout I have been on in that 
desperately difficult country to campaign in— the 
home of the Apache.’ 

For those who delight in tales of wild adventure, 
we recommend the graphic descriptions contained 
in JMajor Campion’s stirring volume. 
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‘Good-rye !’ 

‘ Good-bye ! You will not fail to come to us 
next week.*'!’ 

‘0 no ! Give my love to Bessie, and tell her 
how anxious I am to know' her personally; I 
have heard so much of her from Joe.’ 

The last speaker was my wife’s sister-in-law. 
Brother Joe, as we all call him (my wife’s brother), 
had gone to Canada a very young man, and by 
steadiness and perseverance, having risen to a good 
position, he had in due course taken uxuto himself 
a wife. Kate Morton, our sister-in-law, was an 
orphan, having an only brother, w'lio was now 
settled in the old country ; for though he and his 
sister were horn in the Doininioiij their__ parents 
both belonged to old Essex families. Kate had 
already become a familiar friend to us, through 
the medium of the post-office; and now in failing 
health she had visited England, on roiUe for Nice, 
where her medical advisers had recommended her 
to winter. 

Joe was to have accompanied her ; but at the 
last moment, business called him away to New 
York ; and as it was uncertain when he would be 
at liberty, it was deemed advisable that she should 
take the journey as far as England by herself^ 
rather than risk an uncertain delay. 

Her first visit, on arriving in England, was 
naturally to her own brother, who had settled 
down to the life of a gentleman-farmer at Sewavds- 
tower, and thither I had come to introduce myself 
to our sister-iu-law. 

Sewardstower— as everybody must know wdio 
knows anything about it at all — is, though very 
charming, by no means a popular resort. In fact, 
therein lies one of its charms ; for though not 
more than an easy journey from the metropolis, 
no railway Company has as yet been, venturesome 
enough to organise a series of cheap trips to it. 
Indeed the most modern enterprise has brought 
no station nearer than two miles to this earthly 
paradise. It is beyond the radiu.s for pleasure- 
vans ; and were it not, no accommodating hostelry 
is there to offer good entertainment fur man and 
beast. It is not a town ; yoir could hardly d(iHcril)ii 
it as a village. It is rather an area occupied by 
landed gentry and gentleman-farmers. 

It is a bright moonlight night, and I have 
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preferred to walk to the neiglibouring station^ exact description of the ontward appearance of the 
rather than allow any of Mr Jlorton’s horses to ring I had picked up. 

turn out; besides, I enjoy a brisk walk at any ‘May I ask,’ said I, ‘if the ring you lost bore 
time ; and to-night the look-out from the high any inscription ? ’ 
ground at Sewardstower, down over the wooded ‘hTotany.’ 

slopes, and away for niilcs across the marshy flats ‘It is rather odd/ I replied. ‘You have given 
below, is really charming. a wonderfully accurate description of the ring I 

I haye not gone very iar from the house when found ; and I am sorry it is not yours, since you. 
something glittering on the roadway attracts my have so good reason to set an additional value 
attention, and on picking it np, I find that it is on it ; but this ring bears an inscription/ 
a ring. I .examine it as well as I can by the ‘ Then it cannot be mine ; but the ring I lost 
moonlight, and while I am thus engaged, a stranger my son had’ made especially, and it is odd that 
overtaking mo wishes me good-night. I am noth- there should he two so much alike/ 
ing loath to have a companion for my two-miles’ ‘ Perhaps it might be a satisfaction for 
walk, so I return his salutation cordially, and we to see this ring,’ said I, producing it from my 
are companions for the rest of the journey. My pocket. ' 

friend, from his style of dress, is evidently a , The old gentleman stretched ont his hand in 
dissenting clergyman. He is well informed, and eager haste, and as he did so, I observed tattooed 
inclined to he companionable ; and I am delighted on bis wrist an anchor and the letters D. 0. It 
to find that he, like myself, is hound for the seemed so out of place that I could not help noting 
metropolis, I find that he has such a fund of it. He recovered himself, and apologised fear his" 
generM information, and we have so many sym- eagerness ; the ring was so remarkably like • the 
■ pathiea in common, that before long we have one he had , lost, that for a moment he could not 
exchanged cards and mutually promised ourselves control himself. 

the pleasure of improving each other’s acquaint- After a careful examination, he returned it to 
anoe. 'me with a sigh. ‘No/ he said; ‘it is certainly 

On our way to town, in unconsciously grop- not my ring ; but it is an odd coincidence. I must 
ing in my pocket, I^ come upon the ring, whieli apologise for having troubled you. Good-night.’ 
in the animation of conversation I had almost Next morning I had an early visitor. A smart 
forgotten. _ I take it out, slip it on my finger, business-like young man, who apologised for in- 
and examine it more clo.seIy. I am surprised to truding on me at so inconvenient an hour, but 
find that it is apparently a diamond ring, the he had called at my place on his way to the City, 
stone of unusual size, and so far as I can judge, He had seen my advertisement, and had called 
of great value. My friend and I have become so as a forlorn-hope ; not that he for a moment 
very confidential that I am half inclined to tell expected that the ring -I had found w'as his. In 
him all about it; but on second thoughts I con- fact, he had lost it in such an out-of-the-way place 
sider tliis hardly prudent ; so instead, I put the that it was far from likely I had been there to 
ring, hand and all, into my pocket again ; and for pick it up. 

the remainder of the journey am perhaps a trifle, ‘ Might I ask when and where you lost it ?’ 

less companionable, for I am turning over in my ‘ At Sewardstower, on the 7tli of September/ 

mind what I had better do ivith my treasure-trove. Eather odd that this secluded paradise should 
The result of my cogitations is that the next day have had so many visitors on that particular day. 

I send advertisements to all the leading journals, ‘ Will you describe the ring V 

offering to restore the ring to the rightful owner ‘ It is rather an extraordinary one — a large 

on a correct description of the lost trinket being diamond surrounded by a band of rubies and 

given. The external, appearance of the ring Is emeralds, and inside engraved the date December 

somewhat unusual— a large diamond set in a 12, 1870.’ 

band of rubies and emeralds ; but in the inside is ‘ Is this your ring 

engraved simply a date — December 12th, 1870. ‘No doubt of it, sir,’ returned he, after a care- 
Here is a test that defies the attempts of any ful survey. ‘This is most extraordinary! You 
impostor. wiil of course allow me to defray all expenses for 

It was not long before the first claimant advertising/ 
appeared. A very respectable elderly gentleman ‘ Of course ; that is only fair.’ 

called upon me that evening. He could not be ‘I hardly know how to propose such a thing, 

.sure where he had lost his ring. He had lost it but the ring is of considerable value. Could 
he knew on the 7th of Sej)tember. (Date correct.) I not oiler any reward ? 

He had been visiting friends at Walfield and ‘ Certainly not. But if you think fit, you may 
Enthaiu that day, and had likewise made a call send a contribution to the Indian Famine Fund 
at Sewardstower. He could not say if he had lost in the name of “ A recovered relic.”’ 
it at any of these places, 'or in London after his ‘I will send a cheque for twenty guineas as 
return. It was a very valuable ring, but to him soon as I get to the City.’ 

it was precious above all things as being a souvenir I examined the list next morning ; but found 
of bis only son, who had been lost in a shipwreck that my friend had not kept his promise. The 
on his voyage out to New Zealand. second and third day the same. I began to sus- 

The old man’s half-suppressed emotion as he pect that he had broken faith with me. 
alluded to the sad fate of his son was so touching, On the fourth day, our sister-in-law arrived, and 
that I felt it rather a delicate matter to cross- all sublunary things were forgotten for a while in 
question him as to the peculiarities of the' ring, the excitement of receiving her. After a long 
seeing that the date and place of his losing and discussion on family matters with my- wife, and a 
my finding it were coincidental. However, when prolonged visit- to the nursery, which is the trea- 
iie had cpiite recovered himself, ho gave me a very sure-room in our house, and an almost as pro- 
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longed and interesting visit to the wardrobe 
where Canadian and European styles and prices 
had to bo compared and discussed — these subjects 
of paramount interest being exhausted, the eon- 
versation fell to the more ordinary level, and my 
wife gave Kate an outline of the ^venture of the 
found ring. 

‘ It is very strange,’ said Kate ; ‘ but my brother 
is in some trouble about a rin» that ho has lost.’ 

‘ Wliat sort of a ring was this V 

‘ Oh, a very unusual one. It w'as an heirloom, 
and lias been in our family for many generations. 
A large diamond set in a circle of rubies and 
emeralds.’ 

‘ Had it any inscription on it ? ’ 

‘ Yes. When it came into my brother’s posses- 
sion, he had the date of our father’s death, Decem- 
ber 12, 1870, engraved inside it,’ 

‘ Did he lose it at Sewardstower V 

‘Yes; last Wednesday.’ 

‘ The ser’^enth of this month.' 

‘Yes ; I believe on the seventh.’ 

This was enough. I paid an early visit to the 
nearest police station ; and in the course of the 
evening a detective was sent round to confer with 
me. Sergeant Rolls was a very silent man. If 
he entered into the case with any enthusiasm, he 
certainly gave no outward manifestation of it. He 
heard my story without comment, filling up the 
pauses with an occasional nod, the only variation 
being a shake of the head indicative of disapproval 
when I told him of my volunteering an exhibition 
of the ring to the old gentleman. He made a few 
memoranda in a well-worn pocket-book. 

‘Do you think there is any chance of onr 
recovering the ring 1 ’ 

‘I can’t say much about that, sir ; but I think I 
know our man. If it is one of his jobs, he’s 
wanted for a bigger one ; but he ’s a rare slippery 
fellow.’ 

‘I would willingly give twenty pounds to 
recover the ring I have so stupidly parted with.’ 

‘If I hear anything, I will send for you at 
once.’ 

Two days later, I received an intimation that I 
was wanted ; and on going round to the police 
station, I was received by Sergeant Rolls in tlie 
same quiet manner that had characterised our first 
interview. 


‘ Well sergeant, have you heard anything of the 


rin^ 


'on may set j^ur mind at rest about that, sir. 
Be kind enough to step this way. Please take 
notice of every one you see in here ; but do not 
make any remark until we are alone again.’ 

He led me into a room at the back of the' court, 
evidently used as a recreation-room, for the men 
while waiting fox their turn of duty. A long deal- 
table occupied the centre of the room, on. which 
were scattered newspapers, publications, chess, 
draughts, and dominoes. The whitewashed walls 
were ornamented with maps, illuminated texts of 


Scripture, and a framed copy of police regulations 




for the private instruction of the force. 

Around the table were seated five men in i>laia 
clothes, and on duty were two policemen. With 
one of these Sergeant Rolls entered into an 
inaudible conversation, while I made my survey 
of the other occupants of the room. I thought 
them on the whole rather a villainons company, 
but probably my mental vision was distorted liy 


the influence of the’ place. The first two I dis- 
missed after a very brief survey ; but' I could 


hardly suppress a start as I recognised in the 


third "the smart young man who had so adroitly 
gained possession of the ‘ 


^ j, _ __ .e ring. Very disreputable 

were his looks now ; but a sojourn in a police cell 
is rarely advantageous to one’s toilet and general 
appearance. The fourth called up no memories 
in me ; but I had a haunting recollection of the 
face of the fifth. He was certainly the most 
respectable-looking of them all— -an elderly, 
gentlemanlike man. Could it be possible that 


he was the plausible patriarch who had beguiled 


me into displaying the prhmte marks on the 
ring 1 

A look of intelligence from Sergeant Rolls, and 
he passes out of the room, I following. 

‘Well?’ 

‘ The first, second, and fourth I have never seen 
before.’ 

‘Very likely not; they are three of our own 
men,’ . ^ 

‘ The third is beyond a doubt the man who got 
the ring from me.’ 

‘Very little doubt of that, sir. Wo have the 
ring ; and it will be restored to you in due course.’ 

‘ The fifth I am not sure about ; but I strongly 
suspect him of being the old gentleman who 
called upon me the evening before I parted with 
the ring.’ 

‘ Steady there, sir ; steady ! That ’s our district 
superintendent. Our books here will prove an 
alibi for him if necessary.’ 

‘ But I am sure I have seen the face before.’ 

‘ Very likely. He took down the information 
the first day you came to us ; but ho was in 
uniform, then, which makes all the difference.* 

‘To be sure,’ I exclaimed, my iffemory being 
recalled to the circumstance. 

‘ Let me see,’ said Sergeant Rolls, producing his' 
pocket-book. ‘ I think you described some pecu- , 
liar marks on the old gentleman’s wrist.’ 

He walked over to a speaking-tube in a corner ' 
of the room ; and almost immediately after he had ■ 
taken it into his confidence, the occupants of the 
adjoining apartment began to file out. As num- 
ber tliree left the room under careful escort, the 
sergeant brought him forward into the bright 
light. 

‘ Turn up your right cuff.’ 

The order was sullenly obeyed ; and what was 
ray surprise to see the tattooed anchor^ and D. C,, 
which had distinguished my first _ visitor. At a 
signal from the sergeant he was again removed. 

‘ You are rather surprised,’ 

‘ I confess I am.’ 

‘The man’s career has been very extraordinary, 
perhaps one of the most remarkable biographies 
in our strange library. Educated at Eton, he 
believed that a naval career was the most suitable 
for him. His friends had different views ; and 
as they would not purchase him a commission 
in the navy, he shipped in the merchant service 
on his own account, ’ One voyage convinced him 
that his friends were right ; but he was too inucli. 
of a Bohemian to settle dowJi in respectable society 
and go in for the Ghurch, as his people wislied. 
The first time he came under our notice was 
as a “ drunk and clisordeiiy,” and very often after- 
wards we had him as a lociger. At that time ho 
was an actor, and of unusual talent wiieu he was 



sober, but so unreliable, that be^ could get no ‘ Wliere and when did this happen '? ’ 

employment except at second or third rate houses, ‘ At Sewardstower, on the evening of the 7th 

where they were glad of something superior at September.^ 

a pnall salary, and where his audiences rather * I must have come up to town that night 
eujoyed the excitement of an occasional rumpus, with one of the ministers who had attended the 
when his potations left him in an obstinate or meeting.' 

quarrelsome hiunour. He always had a contempt ‘And you gave him your card?’ said Sergeant 
inr his supporters, and having lost their favour, Eolls "with more eagerness than he was wont to 
the temple of the drama speedily closed its doors display. 

on him. He had a hard life of it for a while ; but ‘Yes,’ said I; ‘wm exchanged cards in- the 
suddenly he took a sober fit, and we lost sight train.’ 

of him altogether. By-and-by a number of impos- ‘ Do you happen to have his ? ’ 

tures, robberies, and other matters of that sort I find it in my pocket-book, and hand it to the 

puzzled us for a while. The individuals con- sergeant. 

nected with them answered to different descrip- ‘The Kev. Timotheus Braeehridge. The very 
tions ; but from a professional point of view, we man. One of the cards he must have had printed 
soon detected one hand at work through them all. specially for this job. You did not mention this 
We got enough information to give us a strong meeting to me when you stated your case.’ 
suspicion that our old friend was using his acq[nired ‘ I hardly thought of it, and did not see what 

experience in making up and playing a part. He bearing it could have on the subject.’ 
is a slippery, customer, however; and I don’t know ‘How did you suppose that the old gentleman 
if we should have landed him now had it not been was able to give you so accurate a description of 
for your ring.’ this remarkable ring ? ’ 

‘How did you discover it ?’ _ ‘I see it all now. I remember taking it out of 

‘Ridiculously simple. He had just completed my pocket in the train. How clearly it has all 
a big job that had occupied him some time, aud come out ! ’ 

which had necessitated his being a strict teetotaler ‘ Yes ; I think 4hat the two cases dovetail heau- 
for a few weeks, and pretending an unusual amount tifully. THie fact is our friend has so thoroughly 

of morality. I suppose this was so unpalatable to taken in Mr that he thinks we are on the 

him, that he had given way to his old vice, and in wrong scent. But the circumstantial evidence is 
an unguarded moment he was flashing about the pretty strong now.’ 

ring. Ilis old experience of the Brummagem gems I have no intention to take the reader through 
which he wore in big theatrical parts, had given all the lateral circmjistanees connected with the 
him a weakness for jewellery.’ memorable trial which followed, the details of 

‘ I suppose I will be bound over to prosecute ? ’ which are foreign to my story. Suffice it to say 
‘ I don’t think so. The fact is he was wanted that in the able hands of Sergeant Rolls the clue 
for the big job I spoke of just now, if we can afforded by the recovery of the ring was so 
bring it home to him. A very clever thing it was vigorously followed up that iu a week’s time the 

too. Would you like to hear of it '? ’ whole gang were in the hands of justice. Mr , 

I am surprised to find that the taciturn much against his will, was couvuiced of the perfidy 
sergeant can be so talkative, and encourage him of his protege, who has now resigned his many 
to proceed. aliases for the permanent title of ‘ No, 9247,’ and 

‘Well, sir, Mr — -is a very earnest, pious whose ingenious making- up will for the future be 
gentleman, and does a power of good in his part restricted to the monotonous one of a close-cropped 
of the country. He is very wealthy, and anybody wig and an unbecoming suit of gray, 
who has a really benevolent scheme is sure of a Reader, the moral of this story is evident : be- 
hearty welcome at his house. Our friend, by ware of submitting your valuables to the scrutiny 
means of a forged letter purporting to come from of a stranger. . , 

one of the great American revivalists, introduced — 

himself to Mr — — , aud was received with open jjaPS AND MISHAPS OF LAND 
arms. He must have played his part to perfection, rn-n'T-Et/-iT)AT:>TT xTxr-n'C! 

for his host keeps open house at all times to i LLBOR Ai 11 Jib. 

clergymen and missionaries of all denominations. In a former number of Ghar/ihers’s Journal^ No, 708, 
When he had his plans thoroughly matured, he we recorded the haps and mishaps which com- 
orgauised a meeting, to which all the neighbour- monly befall a submarine cable buried in the 
hood was invited, and in which the servants depths of the sea. Our present purpose is to give 
■of the household as usual took part, an account of the contingencies which occur to an 

‘The singing was evidently to he the signal for overland telegrap)h erected in the air. The haps 
his confederates. — You may have attended some of and mishaps of submajine cables have proved 
the services at the Agricultural Hall, and know themselves _ to' be of a kind totally unexpected by 
with what hearty good-will the hymns wore even the highest authorities on the subject ; _ and 
always rendered. — The coast was clear, the whole although, from the exposed nature of laud-liues, 
household being in the dining-room. The noise many of the ills which they are heir to inight 
of the singing was ample enough to drown any have been anticipated, still we may be able to 
tliat might be made by the burglars, and so many shew that there are some curious experiences in 
of the neighbours were present, that the chance of their lot, which even the wisest could not have 
disturbance from without was reduced to a mini- foretold: _ , . 

mum. By- the time the benediction was pro- One of the worst enemies to the telegraph wire 
nounced, the house had been stripped, and the in various parts of the world is man himself, 
robbers were fairly on their way to the purlieus Even in civilised countries, the soot from chimneys 
of Whitechapel.’ 1 and railway trains is ever settling on the little 
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cups wliich insulate the wire from the poles 
and the ground ; shreds of twine or cloth, and 
kites’ tails, are constantly getting entangled in the 
Avires, and connecting them to each other or to the 
supporting poles, so as to- make the current leak 
from one Avire to another, or to the earth itself. 
Mischievous hoj's are occasionally guilty of throw- 
ing stones and breaking the insulating cups, or 
climbing the posts and cutting the wires. These, 
and the evils which sometimes arise from snow- 
storms, are among the chief mishaps to which our 
overland telegraphs are liable. . 

It is in Avild countries hoAvever, and from 
saAmge man, that the telegraph encounters its 
most dangerous foes ; though at the same time, 
less 'trouble has been met with amongst the barr 
bariati races through whose territories the tele- 
graph has passed, than was formerly expected. 
The two great causes of this comparative immunity 
from trouble are ‘ backsheesh ’ (money donations) 
and superstition. The most suspicious natives 
soon found ‘that once the line was erected it wiis a 
very harmless affair, and they Avere none the worse 
for it ; while the money paid to them to make 
them respect the line was very easily won, and 
very Avelcome. bVhen the great Indo-European 
line from England, vid Eussia and Teheran, to the 
head of the Persian Gnllj A\'as made, the Avild Arab 
and Tartar hordes of the Euphrates Valley were 
soon quieted by an annual backsheesh to their 
sheiks. In Senegal tlie Avooclen posts are often 
burned by the natives liring the tad grass of the 
hills ; but this is mere accident, as they have a 
superstitious dread of Avhat they term the Avbite 
man’s talkii3g-jumbo. It is a powerful and malig- 
nant ‘fetich ’ to ^them, which they would not 
willingly meddle with. Similarly, a number of 
the liortli American prairie tribes, such as the 
Navajoes, regard the line with a reverence highly 
creditable to them as a race ; and it is remarkable 
that during former troubles with the Kaflirs, the 
fierce Giffeka and Gaika warriors left the frontier 
telegraph AA'ires almost entirely unmolested. 

The strongest opposition to a telegraph line from 
uncivilised races is ahvays met Avith Avhen it is first 
erected. Pear of the strange thing, and jealousy 
of territorial encroachment, naturally excite the 
savage mind to resent the innovation; and most 
construction parties in wild countries have to be 
protected by an escort of troops. The great traus- 
Australian overland line recently completed, As,'a 3 
carried for hundreds of miles through desert 
aqlitudes, unharmed by the blacks ; but on the 
Macdonald Range a band of hostile natives Avere 
encountered ; and the electricians gained a blood- 
less Auetory over them hy connecting the poles 
of a poAverlul battery to the wire, and administer- 
ing shocks unawares to those of the natives wdio 
were prouding curiously around. The mysterious 
power, AAdiich seemed to them like a thunder-stroke, 
inspiced them Avith a Avholesome terror of the Avire, 
and they gave it a Avide berth ever after. Both 
in Australia and New^ Zealand, several erecting 
parties have been attacked by the aborigines and 
massacred. Of late lioAvever, in JSTew Zealand the 
Maoris have shewn a different- spirit, probably I 
because of a, better management on the part of the i 
Avhites ■ and Maori squatters now help to build the j 
line, AA'hich they look upon as a triumph of their | 
scientific abilities. ^ ! 

The telegraph line has very often to suffer from I 


the thievish propensities of natives. The Arabs ot 
the Nubian desert are continually stealing the wire 
of the line Avhich runs from Cairo to Khartoum on 
the Blue Nile, for the purpose of pointing their 
spears. In India the sepoys cut the lead solder- 
ing from the insulators to make slugs of it ; and 
the Chinese have long regarded the wire as_ a 
very convenient source of tea-box nails ; while 
some of these childlike individuals caught in the 
act of cutting down the posts have heen' known to 
plead that they thought they grew there. The 
Celestials have hitherto shewn*' a peculiar spite 
against the telegraph, both cable and land-line ; 
and it is satisfactory to learn that they are now 
ranch better disposed to it ; the telephone Ijaving 
opened their eyes to its advantages. The fact is, 
they did not understand the former telegraphs, 
and they Avere nnsuited to the Chinese language, 
Avhich has no alphabet. But now the telephone 
enables them to couAmrso, and transmits Avith 
peculiar fnhdity the metallic tAvang of their mono- 
syllabic language. They are vastly delighted Avitli 
it, and have just discovered for the first time that 
it AA'as originally Chinese, having been iiiA’-entcd in 
the year 960 by Kimg Foo Whiug ; an announce- 
ment which Avill satisfy their self-complaccncy, 
Avithont disturbing the equanimity of Professor 
Bell. 

On one occasion the Avires of the Pagoda Com- 
pany having been repeatedly cut and stolen, the 
Chinese Board of Foreign Trade issued a pro- 
clamation to the folloAving effect : ‘ These felloAvs 
really sheAV an inveterate and detestable love of 
mischief Although telegraphs are a foiieign inven- 
tion, still the line has been purchased by the 
government, is managed by the government, and is 
government property, The laAVs sheAV no leniency 
to those Avho steal goods belonging to the govern- 
ment. Telegraphs are war material also, since they 
are used in times of Avar for transmitting militaiy 
messages ; and people stealing Avar material aiAj 
liable to severe punishment. The authorities 
might seize and punish these persons rigorously, 
but forbear because of their ignorance. All of you 
Avero originally good ; Iioav is it that you do not 
sheAV any self-respect '? Fathers must Avarn their 
sons, and elder brothers their younger ones, to 
prevent violation of the laws. People found steal- 
ing Avire Avill be seized, tried, and executed on the 
spot as a AA'arning to others. For the apprehension 
of such persons two hundred dollars reward is 
offered. It Avill be impossible to sheAV mercy 
hereafter. Therefore let everybody ponder over 
this three times, that he may havm no occasion for 
repentance afterAvards. Tremble and obey ’ 

The American civil Avar first introduced the 
plan of ‘tapping’ the Avires, and abstracting or 
eavesdropping a message, which now plays an 
important part in all military operations. One 
of the first acts of a hostile army in an enemy’s 
territory is to cut the telegraph lines. Even the 
Sepoys in the Indian Mutiny knew the advantage 
to be gained from this, and native troopers had 
to be kept patrolling the lines in order to protect; 
them where possible, A line can be ‘tapped’ 
without cutting the wires, by simply connecting 
another Avire on to the line and joining tlie 
instrument betAveen this branch wire, and tlie 
earth- The ‘circuit’ necessary for the transmis- 
sion of the fluid is thus made, and messages can 
be intercepted in their progress to places licyond. 
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Mademoiselle Dodu, the superiutendent of a 
Prench telegraph station, ^tyas decorated -with 
the Ijcgioii of Honour for the patriotic crime of 
liaviiig, at the risk of her life, intercepted a 
despatch between two German generals during ' 
tlie Pranco-Prussian War. This tapping of the 
wires is sometimes practised in America for 
fraudulent purposes. A few years ago there was 
a notorious raining case being tried in Virginia 
■City, Nevada, in which the title to a mine, valued 
ut iiffcy million dollars, was in dispute. The future 
market- value of the stock in San Francisco de- 
pended entirely on the result of the suit. If the 
prosecutor won, the stock would fall; if the 
defendant won, tho stock would rise. If one of 
the ‘mining sharps’ in San Pranciseo could 
obtain reliable information of the decision of the 
court a few hours in advance of the others, there 
would he ‘ millions in it,’ as the Americans say. 
A telegraph operator accordingly agreed to furnish 
one of the leading stockbrokers in San Francisco 
with the desired information ; so, dressing himself 
as a gold ‘prospecter,’ and taking a portable 
apparatus with him, he set off to the hills, and 
took up his quarters in a deserted hut near the 
line, lie attached his instrument to the line by 
a loop of wire, so that the messages were diverted 
through his instrument, but not necessarily 
checked, as they passed on their way. By 
this plan he followed the development of the 
trial from tho nature of the messages passing 
over the line. And when the final result came 
along, lie connected his instrument to earth, 
and completely intercepted it by playing for the 
time tko part of the receiving-operator at San 
Francisco. When he had done this, he took on 
himself tho rule of the Virginia City sending- 
operator, and sent the message on to San Francisco 
to the broker with whom he had arranged. By 
this piece of clever rascality he gained a fortune 
of twenty thousand dollars. 

The troubles caused by the animal creation in 
primeval countries, and especially in the tropics, 
are of a more varied and curious character than 
those due to .man. The termites or white ants, 
the curse of these regions, ruin the wooden posts 
in a very short time, and either posts impregnated 
with creasote or poles of iron have to be adopted, 
although at greater primary expense. In Java 
the wires are carried on the living /mpas trees 
pruned of all their branches. Such is the vitality 
of the tree that the trunk continues to grow, 
putting out horizontal sprouts at its top, and the 
living pole is proof both against dry rot and 
termites. In India, the crows have been known 
to collect the odd ends of wires cut off in erecting 
a line, and build their nests between the posts 
and wires with thein, thus destroying the insula- 
tion of the line. Similarly, wasps’ nests, offal 
dropped by birds of prey on the wires, monkeys 
jVlayiug at gymnastics, frequently cause a serious 
leakage of the current ; and freaky elephants, 
rejoicing in the strength of their trunks, occa- 
sionally feed tlieir vanity by uprooting dozens 
of poles right off. On the plains of the Far West, 
tire shaggy bisons find a welcome scratching-post 
in the poles of the overland lines ; and as bisons 
scratch with extraordinary vigour, they soon loosen 
the poles, and level them with the ground. An 
ingenious Yankee hit upon the idea of driving 
sharp spikes into the poles to keep the buffaloes 


off; but what was his surprise when he found th"t 
they ever after selected the spiked posts as a 
currycomb, and left the plain ones alone. Tlio 
large number of prmrie hens killed by flying 
blindly against the wires has often been remarked 
by travellers. Even in England a similar fate 
occurs to sparrows, partridges, -woodcocks, and 
other birds, numbers being annually killed by 
flying against the 'wires. Such haps as these 
should, howper, be entered in the other side of 
the ledger, since it is the wires which inflict them 
on the animals. 

Though the foregoing 'foes are at times exceed- 
ingly trying to the working power of the telegraph, 
they are simple compared with the ravages com- 
mitted hy^ the action of the elements. Their 
influence is ever at work, slowly and impercep- 
tibly, or sudden and violent. The posts rot away 
in five or six years even in dry countries, unless 
preserved by impregnated creasote oil or other 
preservative. The wires rust in the open air, 
especially along railways and in cities, where • 
steam and acid vapours corrode them rapidly. 
In some situations a wire will rust through in a 
few years ; in others it will last for forty years. 
Lines along the sea- coast preserve well ; but lines 
iif the warm, humid tropics decay very quickly. 
Gales of wind often level dozens of poles at one 
swoop ; and the tangle of wires falling across 
railways has been known to throw a train off the 
rails. During some of the severe sleet-storms of 
the northern United States and Canada, the wires 
and poles, burdened by the frozen sleet and ! 
strained by the blast, have given way over the 
whole track of the storm, and rendered it neces- 
sary to re-erect nearly two hundred miles of line. 
A mishap which is often brought about by high 
winds, in the forest tracts of America, but which 
also results from forest fires and natural decay, 
is the falling of trees across the -wire, which either 
breaks it or levelfe the poles to the ground. 
Generally however, there is a track fifty feet 
wide cleared of trees and brush, for the line to 
nm through, and the wire is loosely hung in 
the insulalor so that it will yield to a falling 
tree and not break. In Brazil tliis track requires 
to be eighty feet wide and constantly loiqied 
clear. When we consider the enormous amount 
of labonr* involved in this clearing on each 
side of tropical lines, together with the proposal 
recently made,_ to carry a land-line through 
Central Africa’ from Khartoum to the Cape 
Colonies, we may well shrink from the danger 
and expense of the undertaking. 

We come now to the last and the least under- 
stood source of trouble to land telegraj^h lines, 

‘ lightning' and ‘ earth currents,’ those rushes of 
electricity in the air above or the earth beneath 
us. Until recent times a single lightning Hash 
would destroy hundreds of telegraph-poles in 
this countrj[ ; hut now every pole is protected 
by a lightning-rod, which conveys the dangerous 
fluid to the ground. In America, hp-wever, 
where they do not uniformly protect their poles 
in this way, great numbers are still shivered 
in pieces by the discharge. In India, lately, on 
a line near Calcutta on which lightning-rods 
are not fixed to every post, some twenty posts 
were destroyed, and the solid porcelain insulators 
were shattered by the fl-ash in passing from the 
wires to the posts, thus overcoming a resistance 
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equivalent to several million miles of telegraph- 
wire, ‘ Earth -currents/ as they are technically 

termed, are always traversing telegraph-wires in 
greater or le,s'ser strength, hut they are usually so 
feeble as not to interfere with the working of 
the telegraph instruments. They are sometimes 
caused by thunder-clouds in the atmosphere, and 
soni.etime,s by some unknown cosmical influence. 
They frequently precede or accompany earth- 
quakes, the aurora borealis, or disturbances of the 
earth's magnetism. On the evening prior to the 
Indian earthquake of December .14, 1872, the 
earth-currents w^ere so powerful on some Euro- 
ean lines as to stop all telegraphing for several 
ours. The Egyptian earthquake of January 12, 
1873, was preceded for some days by strong earth- 
currents on the Valentia to London line. ^ This 
earthquake was accompanied by an eruption of 
the Skaptar Jdkiil volcano in Iceland. 

As the barometer foretells the approach- of the 
storm, so does the galvanometer herald the aurora 
borealis. This telegraph instrument, which we 
have described in former articles, predicts mag- 
netic storms and auroras by the earth-currents 
traversing the wares. Sometimes these currents 
are as strong as the current from a battery of 
two thousand Daniell-cells ; and when we take 
into accoixnt the fact that only some twenty or 
thirty cells are necessary to work the instrument 
on an ordinary line, we can form an idea of the 
power of those usurping interlopers. They are 
rarely steady during an auroral display, but are 
perpetually changing in .strength and sign every 
minute or two, in accordance it is believed with 
the fluctuations of the auroral streamers. During 
the 'great aurora of 4 th February 1872, which was 
visible all over the northern hemisphere, the tele- 

B h lines in every part of the world, cables and 
-lines, were possessed by currents so powerful 
as to overcome all instrument work and interrupt 
the message traffic for hours. On the French 
Atlantic cable, sunk as it was at the bottom 
of the ocean, earth-currents were ‘flowing all 
night equivalent to the current from ninety 
Daniell-cells. At Toronto the telegraph instru- 
ments for a long time were enveloped in a blaze 
of light, and sparks could be drawn from any part 
of the circuit. Most of the English lines stopped 
working from 4 p.m, 4th February, to 2 ,a.m. next 
.morning. i 

These earth-cu'rrents, even when they are com- 
paratively weak, play strange freaks with the tele- 
graph instrument. Signals made by no human 
hands, are motioned; bells are rung : and inflam- 
mable material is ignited by their mysterious 
agency. When very powerful, as ' for instance 
during thunder-storms and auroras, they destroy 
the magnetism of tlie instruments, or fuse the 
metal- work, and sometimes set fire to the office. 
It is not uncommon for the, spark caused by an 
earth-current to set 'fire to the cotton tape of the 
connecting wires within the office, and from this 
beginning, the Are spreads. 

The saddest mishaps of all which attend these 
intense eartix-currents are the injuries to life and 
limb which sometimes take place, especially in 
America. Thunder-storms are often very violent 
there, and it is 'the custom to cut the instrument 
out of the line circuit on the approach of a storm, 
at the same time keeping the lightning-protectors 
on the line. These precautions are not always 
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taken in time however, and sometimes an operator 
gets a thumb or finger burned off by a great spark 
from his signalling-key, or is blinded and deafened 
by the shock. Every now and again one hears of 
operators being killed outright by the induced 
lightning-stroke proceeding from their apparatus ; 
and perhaps the most melancholy of these was the 
case of Miss Lizzie Clapper, a young lady operator 
of Eeadville, United States, who, during a thunder- 
storm, ivas sitting at the window too near her 
apparatus, when the lightning leaped from tho 
instrument to her neck, a distance of about a foot, 
and killed her instantaneously — a painless yet a 
dreadful death. Thus ive see that the subtle fluid, 
to which we give the name of electricitjq is an 
agent which, while it has been rendered subser- 
vient to man’s convenience and even to his safety, 
is, w'hen uncontrolled, fraught with terribly 
disastrous consequences, 


CUEIOUS HABITS OF AhfERIOAH ANTS. 
The Rev. H. C. M'Cook, an American entomolo- 
gist, has made a series of. observations on the 
social and domestic economy of various species of 
American ants. His enthusiasm in behalf of his 
industrious friends is so great that he actually 
pitched his tent in tire midst of the huge mounds 
of certain species in one of the western states, and 
had to engage a small army of three men to drive 
off the attacks of the indignant insects while 
he was studying the interior arrangcm,ents of 
their elaborately constructed house.s. 

The agricultural ant — and the remark applies 
to all other ants of which Mr M‘Oook has know- 
ledge — is one of the neatest of creatures in its 
personal habits. He thinks he never saw one. of 
liis imprisoned harvesters in an untidy condition. 
They issue from their burrows after the most 
active digging, even when the earth is damp, with- 
out being perceptibly soiled. Such minute par- 
ticles of dirt as cling to the body arc carefully 
removed. Indeed the whole body is frequently 
and thoroughly cleansed, a duty Svhich is habitu- 
ally attended to after eating and after sloeqx In 
this process the ants assist one another, which 
makes the general ‘washing-up’ an exceedingly 
curious sight to wdtness. In order to observe 
their habits closely and at his leisure, hfr hLOook 
took home with him a collection -of what are 
termed ’agricultural ants; and the observations 
I he made -with regard to their ‘toilet habits,’ 

! as he calls them, are exceedingly curious and 
I inteiusting. 

In the evening, wdien the lamp on Mr M‘Oook’s 
table ■was lit, he had leisure to watch lus insect 
friends in the act of cleansing each other, the 
operation being conducted as follows: The ant 
to whom the friendly office is bedng admini- 
stered— the cleansed, she may be called -is lean- 
ing over upon one side as the observation 
begins. The cleanser— as wc may iLUine the 
other party— is in the act of lifting the foreleg, 
which is licked, then the prothorax, then the head, 
after which tho cleanser leaves the cleansed to 
operate upon herself. Tliis process may bo scon 
throughout tho entire group of assem'fded ants. 
Take another couple ; tffio cleanser bus begun at 
the face, which is licked thoroughly, oven the 
mandibles or jaws being cared for, they being held 
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apart, for convenient manipulation. From the 
face the cleanser passes to the thorax or middle 
part of the hodj'-, thence to the haunch, and so 
in the same manner along the first, second, and 
third legs ; next around to the abdomen, and 
thence up the other side of the ant to the head. A 
third ant may approach and join in the friendly 
task, hut soon abandons .the field to the original 
cleanser. The attitude of the cleansed all the 
time is one of intense satisfaction, quite resem- 
bling that of puss when one is scratching the 
back of her head. The insect stretches out her 
limbs, and as her friend takes them successively 
in band, yields them limp and supple to her 
manipulation; she rolls gently over upon her side, 
even quite over upon her back, and with all her 
i limbs relaxed, presents a perfect picture of mus- ; 
I cular surrender and ease. The pleasure which 
I the creatures take in being thus ‘combed’ and 
j ‘sponged’ is, we' can readily 'believe, really enjoy - 1 
able to the observer. Mr M‘Gook had seen an ant | 
kneel, down , before another, thrust forward the 
head, drooping, quite under the face, and remain 
there motionless; thus expressing as plainly as 
sign-language could, her desire to be cleansed. 
The supplicated ant quite understood the gesture, 
'for she at once went to work. If analogies in 
nature-studies were not so apt to be misleading, 
one might venture to suggelt that our insect friends 
are thus in possession* of a modified sort of 
emmetonian Turkish bath. 

The acrobatic skill of the ants, which had 
often furnished Mr M‘Cook amusement, was fully 
shewn one morning in these offices of ablution. 
The box containing an ant’s nest was taken from 
his study, where the air' had become chilled, and 
placed in an adjoining room upon the hearth, 
before an' open grate fire., The genial warmth 
was soon diffused throughout the nest, and aroused 
the occupants to unusual activity. A tuft of grass 
in the centre of the box was presently covered 
with them. They climhed to the very top of the 
blades, turned around and around, hanging by 
their paws, not unlike gymnasts performing upon 
a turning-bar. They hung or clung in various 
positions, grasping the grass blade with the second 
and third pairs of legs, which were spread out at 
length, cleaning their heads with their fore-legs, 
or bending underneath to comb and lick the 
I abdomen. Among these ants were several pairs, 

; in one case a triplet, engaged in the cleansing 
operation above described. The cleanser clung to 
the grass, while the cleansed hung in a like posi- 
! tion below, and reached over and up, submitting 
. herself to the pleasant process. As the progress 
of the act required a change of posture on the 
part of both insects, it was made with the utmost 
agility. 

The auts engaged in cleaning their own bodies 
have various modes of operating, all very curious, 
but which space prevents us from detailing. 

hir M'Cook made a series of experiments upon 
two species of ants, as to the mode of recognising 
each other, and distinguishing fellow formicarians 
from congeners of .alien ^bests. It seems there, 
is a kind of ant very common in many Ameri- 
can towns popularly kno\^ as ‘Pavement ants,’ 
Early in the spring, he tills ns, as soon as the 
season has gathered a comfortable degree of 
■vyarmth, the insects are icen issuing from the 
gravel or soil of garden-walks, . or. from the earthen 


seam that binds together the bricks of the' pave- 
ment. The chief characteristic of these ants, not 
unlike their fellow-creatures of the genus homo, 
is their martial instinct. Hundreds, even thou- 
sands of them may often be seen waging battle 
with great ferocity and persistence. One'" battle, 
Mr M‘Cook tells us, which was waged close by 
the wall, within the inclosure of a church in 
Philadelphia, was prolonged for a period of two 
weeks and several days. At least the same spot, 
during that period, whenever observed shewed 
always the same phenomenon of a battle-ffehl, the 
combatants of which were apparently the same. 
Two points have arisen concerning these Ama- 
zonian emmets — ^for they are veritable Amazons, 
the warriors being composed wholly of workers 
or neuters, which are undeveloped females. ■ 

First, why do they fight at all ? They are of 
one species, apparently of one formicary or neist. 
Their very first act, according to Mr M‘Cook, upon 
issuing from winter-quarters, is to engage in this 
war, which is often well-nigh a war of extermina- 
tion on both sides. Frequently throughout the 
season, these hostilities are renewed. If the indi- 
viduals he of one formicary, Mr hl'Cook suggests 
that this is Nature’s' mode of either distributing 
the species from the home-centre, by causing the 
worsted party to emigrate ; or, if the combatants 
he of separate, adjoining communities, a process 
by'which the surplus population is reduced and 
kept within bounds, much to the future comfort 
of the survivors, and more to the satisfaction of ; 
man. This, of course, is only conjecture. 

A second question, even more interesting and 
more perplexing, Mr M‘Cook asks, and tries to 
answer — ^namely : How do the combatants recog- 
nise friend from foe 1 They are all alike, indeed 
even more alike ‘than peas in a pod,’ as the 
proverb goes. Take a group of combatants into 
the hand, put them under a magnifier, and the 
most careful observer will not note the slightest 
difference between the individuals of the two fac- 
tions. Yet do they infallibly distinguish between 
the parties, recognising at once members of their 
own formicary, and with equal certainty those 
of the enemy. While watching an ant-battle, 
according to Mr M‘Oook, individuals will fre- 
quently be ' observed running to and fro, challeng- 
ing, by certain movements of their antennse, all 
whom they meet. As one ant meets another, 
these organs touch and embrace the face ; if the . 
parties be friends, they pass on; if foes, they 
straightway interlock mandibles and ‘fall to.’ 
Here we will see many scores of ants struggling 
together in a heap that is chaos to mortal eyes, 
but which seems to the tiny combatants to present 
no difficulties in the way of recognition. Smaller 
groups are scattered over the "battle-field, often 
aggregated as follows : two individuals in combat 
are joined by a third, who applies her antennm, 
distinguishes the enemy, and falls upon her. A 
fourth, fifth, many other ant^ will sometimes be 
found massed upon one poor warrior, who is 
literally being torn limb from limb. OElier groups 
are composed of several members of one faction 
and many of another. 

It occurred to Mr M‘Oook that this recogni- 
tion was based upon a certain odour which in 
different degrees of intensity is emitted by the 
respective factions ; or, which seems less likely, 
upon the presence in the individuals of two 
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distinct odours. This degree of odour, or differ- 
ence in odours, lie supposed might be dependent 
upon some temporary difference in the physical 
condition, age, or environment of the antagonists. 
Suxiposing that there were any basis of truth in 
this theory, it further occurred to him that the 
presence of an artificial and alien perfume of 
sufficient strength to neutralise the distinctive 
animal odours, or degrees of odour, and surround 
the combatants with a foreign and common odour, 
would have the tendency to confuse the ants and 
disturb or destroy their power of recognition. In 
which case he conjectured that the result might be 
their pacification and reconciliation. He therefore 
made the following experiments. 

First, he collected a numher of combatants from 
a battle which W’as heiiig fought upon a flower- 
border, close to a fence, at his residence, and placed 
them together in a glass jar upon some soil. He 
shook the jar vigorously several times, so that, if 
possible, tlie- mechanical agitation might separate 
the combatants. The ants emerged, from the soil 
and continued the fight. When the surface of the 
earth was well covered with them, and the battle 
Avas again at its height, Mr M'Cook introduced 
into the jar a pellet of paper saturated with eau dc 
' Cologne. The effect was instantaneous. The ants 
shewed no signs of pain, displeasure, or intoxication; 
indeed, some ran freely over the paper. In a very 
few 'seconds the -warriors had unclasped mandibles, 
released their hold of enemies’ legs, antennaj, and 
bodies, and after a momentary confusion, began to 
burrow galleries in the earth with the utmost-, 
harmony. On the part of some there was the i 
appearance of their escaping from the artificial 
I odour ; but there w'as no renewal of battle. The 
I quondam foes dwelt together for several days in 
' absolute unity and fraternity, amicably feeding, 
burrowing, and building. Thus the perfume of 
Gologne proved an eminent pacificator of the 
contending emmets, and so far verified Mr 
M‘Oook’s theory. 

A second experiment was tried in another glass 
jar, with a like result. There w’as one exception 
two auts continuing to fight after the perfume 
■was introduced. After closer examination, Mr 
M'Oook found thai one of them was nearly dead, 
and was holding fast an antenna of her enemy 
■with a death-grip, from which escape was irapos- 
i sible. Three days after this he decanted the con- 
tents of this jar, ants and soil, into jar No. 1, and 
the two parties fraternised completely. 

A third experiment was made. A large number 
of the warring auts had been lifted into a box, 
partly filled with soil, which communicated by a 
' glass tube with a smaller box. The larger box 
was about ten inches long, and eight inches in 
depth and width ; both boxes had sliding glass 
, covers. The original purpose was to observe the 
battle at leisure, determine how long the creatures 
would fight, and also if eventually the parties 
might not separate, and the defeated retreat to the 
smaller box. However, Mr McCook concluded to 
follo-w mp the above observations, and abandoning 
his original purpose, introduced Cologne as before 
into that end of the box in which the combatants 
were principally engaged. The same effect followed. 
In less than two minutes every sign of hostility 
had ceased, except in the case of two pairs in that 
end of the box, and of one small group and two 
single combatants in. the opposite end, • The two 




pairs proved to be in conditions similar to the 
exception above noted, _ and a small pellet of per- 
fumed paper dropped in the opposite end of the 
box dispersed the warriors there. Previous to 
this, occasional stragglers had passed along the con- 
necting tube into the smaller box. Most of them 
seemed to be of one faction, only one of the 
opposition having entered, upon whom six or eight 
auts were expending their wrath. This was the 
only remaining centre of strife when Mr M'Oook 
rejAaced ants and eartli upon their native territory. 
The battle was continuing there, between greatly 
diminished numbers^ of course, after the removal 
of the large battalions into the box ; but the 
application of a feather dipped in eau de Cologne 
to the neighbourhood _ of the warriors caused the 
instant cessation of strife. 

Mr M'Cook next directed attention to the large 
Pennsylvania Carpenter ant, and made a series of 
experiments of the same nature as the above. In 
his study he had an artificial formicary of these 
insects, which had been sent to him from tlie 
Alleghany ]\Iountains. The ants had been taken 
from a branch of an oak-tree in mid-winter, and 
were sent frozen up -within a section of the for- 
micary. This section was about one foot in Icngtli 
! and seven inches in diameter. The most of the 
^ auts were removed from the nest and placed in 
' a glass bottle, to all appearance quite dead. On 
entering his study the following morning, Mr 
M'Cook -^vas surprised to find that the ants had 
revived in the heat of the room, had cut a clean' 
tubular hole through the cork, and were crawling 
over the lips and sides of the bottle, jirst ready 
for an emigration. They were deposited in a 
large glass jar, and were the subject of various 
experiments, until the death of the queen, eight 
months thereafter. Among the.se were the follow- 
ing, by w-ay of testing the theory above stated 
concerning the recognition of alien ants. First, 
Mr M‘Cook placed in the ibrmicary, which at 
the time consisted of a piece of the original bfanoh- 
nest XDlanted upon several inches of soil, some 
individuals of the same species taken from trees 
in Philadelphia, These -^vere instantly attacked, 
and were beheaded, that being the favourite mode 
of dealing -^vith aliens among these Pennsylvaiiia 
carpenter ants. Individxials — still alien, but of 
the same species— were their thoroughly covered 
with the perfume of eau de Cologne and put into 
the -formicary. They too suffered decapitation. 
Individuals were then taken from members of the 
formicary, subjected to the Cologne fumigation, 
and restored to the nest. They were welcomed 
home unharmed. The whole formicary was then 
strongly perfumed by means of cotton pellets 
soaked in the perfume, and alien ants of the .same 
species, which had been treated iir the same -way, 
were put into the midst of their mountain con- 
geners. The result which had followed in the 
previous experiments appeared once more. The 
intruders ivero not attacked with quite the same 
promptness ; but in the end they were brought 
to the mandibular guillotine, and their carcasse.s 
deposited in, or rather on, the cemetery which 
these insects are nearly always sure to establish 
when there are numerous d"eaths among them 
or on their premises. 
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this corapliment was paid to the members of the 
Legion np to the year 1324, when the number of 
‘legionaries’ having increased to twenty-eight thou- 
sand, it was found that the work of saluting was 
growing very onerous for the sentries — that in 
fact there was too much ‘ saluting ’ going on — and 
the somewhat absurd system was suddenly dis- 
continued. 

Louis-Philippe, the ‘Citizen ’ king, abolished the 
old Orders, and retained only the Legion, and this 
he distributed so indiscriminately as to raise the 
number of members in a very short time to 
more than fifty thousand. After his flight from 
Paris, the Order was suppressed by the Republican 
government ; but was revived by Napoleon III., 
under whose regime it became the vehicle for 
bribery and corruption of tbs most flagrant kind. 
Though endowed with a new set of rules, osten- 
sibly to purify it, the Legion was used to decorate 
men of the most questionable character; and any 
political service rendered to the Emperor or his 
ministers was, apart from its nature, almost certain 
to be rewarded by the bestowal of the famous rod 
ribbon. It was never more fairly bestowed how- 
ever, than when it graced the breasts of the 
bronzed heroes of the Crimean War ; and so long 
as the Order was kept for purely military pur- 
poses, its value and character were beyond question. 
The Ercnch greatly esteem it, as shewn by the 
fact that the late President of the Republic, M. 
Thiers, who during his term of office never wore 
any uniform whatever, always bore in the button- 
hole of his plain, frock-coat the red ribbon' of the 
Legion — the only Order which he chose to wear 
from among many others, in his possession. It is 
now the highest honour which it is in the power 
of the ‘President and his ministers to bestow ; and 
its value is enhanced by the fact that every 
member of the Order is entitled to appear at 
I court ceremonies, and at his death to have mili- 
tary honours paid to his remains. It is eagerly 
sought after by all Erencbmen, and^when obtained, 
is proudly aud ostentatiously worn. 

The majority of the members are Chevaliers or 
Knights ; and next above them in rank come the 


THE TWO CROSSES OF HONOUR. 
Amongst the Orders and Crosses bestowed as 
symbols of merit, the Legion of Honour and the 
Victoria Cross hold the foremost place, and their 
true nature is worthy of being popularly known. 
The Legion is not quite so exclusive an Order 
as the Victoria Cross; ’for it is not confined to 
deeds of valour, but is bestowed upon all, soldiers, 
sailors, and civilians alike, for all kinds of service 
to the state— military, naval, political, or scientific. 
It is much respected by the French people, who 
eagerly and persistently seek for the honours which 
the wearing of the ‘red ribijon’ confers on its 
possessor. The Legion of Honour was founded in 
1802 by Napoleon Bonaparte when Finst Consul, 
for the express purpose of rewarding all civil and 
military merit; and it superseded all the mon- 
arohieal orders, which had been abolished by the 
Revolution. Napoleon intended at first that the 
Legion should have a white ribbon as the emblem 
of purity ; but this being the colour of the Bour- 
bons, red was chosen instead, although this was 
already worn by the Knights of St Louis. 

The Order acquired great lustre during the 
reign of Napoleon I. ; for at the period of 
his captivity and final e.xile, six thousand French- 
men had acquired it, and out of this large 
number five thousand bad received the dis- 
tinction for bravery on the field of battle, the 
honour being enhanced in many cases by the 
fact that the great Emperor often conferred the 
insignia with his own hand on the spot, im- 
mediately after the deed was done which had 
earned the honour ; at times even taking the 
golden cross from his own breast to place it on 
that of a common soldier. On the restoration of 
the Bourbons, the old monarchical Orders were 
revived ; but the Legion of Honour had so entirely 
supplanted them in the aflection of the people at 
large, that it wa,s deemed prudent to continue it as 
the chief national reward for services rendered to 
the state. In such esteem was it held at this 
period that sentries were obliged to present arms 
to all bearers of the celebrated red- ribbon ; and 
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Officers, the Coinraanclers, then the Grand Officers, 
and highest of all, the Grand Crosses. Civilians 
on whom the Order is conferred have to pay- 
certain fees for the privilege ; but in the case of 
soldiers or sailors it carries with it a pension, j 
varying between ten pounds for Knights, and , 
two" hundred pounds for Grand Crosses,- The i 
Knight’s insignia of the famous Order are a red i 
libhon at the button-hole when in plain clothes, I 
and a silver-mounted enamelled cross when in ' 
uniform. The Officer has a red rosette when out j 
of, and a gold-mounted enamelled cross when in, ' 
uniform ; the rosette being worn also by all the 
members of the superior grades when in morning- 
dress, In evening-dress or uniform, the Com- 
manders wear a red collar with a cross pendent ; 
the Officers a star on the left breast in addition to 
the collar ; and the Grand Crosses a larger star, and 
a broad red ribbon or sash across the breast.' 

Officers of the army or navy receive the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour by right after twenty 
years’ good service ; but the private soldier or 
sailor is compelM to win it by distinguished 
conduct in the field, and often deserves it oyer 
and over again before he succeeds in obtaining 
the much-coveted honour. Civil servants, prefects, 
procurators, &c. also get the Order after a certain 
term of service as such ; but authors, artists, poets, 
inventors, engineers, and others have to knock 
long and loudly at the official door before their 
claim to the decoration is allowed. None hut 
persons of irreproachable character — that is, those 
who have never stood as criminals at the bar of a 
court of justice — are. admitted to the companion- 
diip of the Legion ; and it is therefore . looked 
upon everywhere and by everybody in Krance 
as a certificate of or testimonial to honesty and 
merit. 

It is stated that the Commissioners of the Paris 
Exhibition having been intrusted by the govern- 
ment with the bestowal,, upon persons who had 
rendered services in connection with the great 
International Show, of three hundred Crosses of the 
Legion of Honour, no less than twenty-two thou- 
sand applications for the honour were received ! 
Certainly, the Order could not be better bestowed 
than in rewarding those who have fought in the 

g reat battle of the Arts and Sciences, and thus 
one their utmost to promote peace and good- 
fellowship among the nations. But it is somewhat 
strange that the great Gross which was the guiding 
star that led Napoleon’s famous troops to so many 
victories, should have developed into a prize-medal 
for successful traders or a guerdon for political 
adventurers. There, certainly, is a decline, which 
if not stopped, will work its own cure, by rendering 
the decoration valueless. 

At Austerlitz, Napoleon bestowed the Cross from 
his, own breast on a grenadier of the Imperial 
Guard who had saved the Emperor’s life when 
he was fired at by a Eusaiaii sei^eant of the 
line. The veteran dashed out of the ranks — in 
itself an offence against discijiline which on ordi- 
nary occasions ^neither Napoleon nor 'Wellington 
would forgive-Land with his musket struck up 
that of the Kussian,- whose shot was thus diverted 
from its object, only however, to find another 
victim in the shape of one of'the Emperor’s suite. 
The old grenadier then, despatehed his enemy, and 
gallantly and successfully defended himself against 
a horseman and two other' infantrymen who- sought 


to avenge their comrade. Napoleon was a witness 
of the iaithful Guardsman’s act ; and riding up to 
him as the latter rejoined his company, he detached 
from his own hre^t the, golden Cross which glit- 
tered there, and pinned it upon that of the veteran. 
Shouts of ‘Vive rEmpereur!’ rang throirgh 
the air from the ranks of the Old Guard, every 
member of which accepted tlie decoration of their 
comrade as a compliment paid to the regiment 
itself. 

So much for the great French Gross. And now 
we will briefly recount the story of one which is 
as dear to the hearts of Englishmen — though 
in a quieter way-^s the Legion of Honour is to 
our neighbours across the Channel — namely the 
Victoria Cross, This is a purely military and 
naval distinction, and is only conferred for gallant 
conduct in the field or in action at soa. English- 
men as a rule do not care much for Orders and 
Crosses, and the few which are in the gift of the 
sovereign as the fountain of all honour— .namely 
the Garter, the Thistle, the Bath, the St Michael 
and St George, and the Star of India— -are gene- 
rally reserved for persons of high rank in the social 
or official scale who have rendered great services 
to the state in various capacities. Perhaps the 
nearest approach to the Legion of Honour on this 
side of the Channel is the Order of the Bath, 
Avhich is conferred upon all classes as a general 
distinction, and for long and zealous service in 
tlie cause of the state or in any particular pro- 
fession. 

The Victoria Cross was founded in the year 
1865, the period of the Crimean War, and was 
instituted as a special military and naval distinc- 
tion for distinguished conduct in the field. It 
consists of a plain unpretentious piece of bronze- 
. metal in the shape bf a Maltese Cross, and is 
manufactured from guns which have been taken 
from the enemy. On the front of if is the figure 
of a lion above a scroll, which bears the simple 
and appropriate motto— ‘ For Valour j’ and on 
the reverse are inscrihecl the name of the recipient 
and the date of the deed of bravery for which it 
has been conferred. On the top of the cross is a 
crown and the initial letter V, through wliioh 

g xsses the ribbon by which it is suspended. The 
ross is conferred on all ranks alike in the army 
and navy, and when worn, is distinguished by a 
red ribbon for the army, and a blue one for the 
navy. It also carries with it a pension, varying 
from ten pounds for a private to one hundred 
pounds for an officer. Apart from this, there is 
no distinction whatever; and its bestowal on a 
drummer or jxrivate as well as on an officer is 
duly announced in the Gazette, accompanied by a 
full recital of the brave deed which has won it, 
and giving its possessor the right, if he choose.s to 
exercise it, of placing the letters V. 0, after his 
name. In the case of officers, this last-named 
privilege is taken full advantage of ; ^ but the 
privates or drummers have never, as far as we 
are aware, attached these lioiiQurable initials 
to their names. Perhaps this is because, their 
superior officers have never encouraged them to 
do so, and the modest fellows— for the truly 
brave are ever modest — have never had the moral 
courage to assert their right in this respect. 

The Victoria Cross is very sparingly bestowed, 
and its value is enhanced by tlie fact that it can 
only be obtained by a genuine act" of bravery 
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performed in the presence of others and certified 
by the hero’s commanding officer. The recom- 
mendation is then forwarded through the general 
commanding to the Secretary-at-War, who in his 
turn submits it to the Queen, Though conferred 
on officers as well as the rank and filej it is essen- 
i tially a soldier’s distinction ; and the majority of 
. the members of this most honourable of all 
military Orders consists of non-commissioned offi- 
cers, drummers, and privates. It reflects great 
honour on the drummers of the British array that 
so many of their comrades have gained the Victoria 
Cross ; the records of the Crimean, Indian Mutiny, 
and other later wars containing splendid deeds of 
bravery and devotion performed by the holders 
of this once despised rank. This is the more to 
he admired, as the bugler or drummer has very 
few chances of distinguishing himself ; but when 
an opportunity does occur he is never remiss. It 
I was a drummer who helped to fasten the powder- 
I bags Qu the gates of Delhi, the destruction of 
; which resulted in the capture of the mutinous 
city of the Great Moguls in 1857. The act was 
performed amid a perfect shower of shot and 
shell, and was rewarded— -some months after- 
wards — with the Victoria Cross. It was also a 
drummer who, while acting as field-bugler to 
Lord Napier of Magdala in the Abyssinian War, 
left the general’s side, and dashed first into the 
stronghold of the tyrant Theodore. 

Perhaps the most daring deed that ever won 
old England’s Legion of Honour was that which 
was successfully^ performed by Kavauagh during 
the Indian Mutiny. Lucknow was besieged, and 
its garrison was starving. Besides the little band 
of devoted men, there were also women and 
children cooped up in the Residency, at the mercy 
of some fifty or sixty thousand savage and relentless 
foes. Daily, nay hourly, the little garrison was 
growing weaker and weaker, and nearer and nearer 
w'ere pressing the dusky sepoys, until it became 
a matter of life and death to the heroic few that 
Sir Colin Campbell, who was known to be advanc- 
ing to their relief, should he at once informed of 
their real state and their ffitter inability to hold 
out much longer. A volunteer was called for, a 
man who would consent to he disguised as a sepoy, 
and who would risk his life among the mutineers, 
in order to make the best of his way to the 
advancing army. The call ■was immediately re- 
sponded to— as it generally is by Britons in the 
moment of supreme danger — and two or three 
men expressed their willingness to undertake the 
task. 

From these brave volunteers, an Irishman 
named Kavanagh was chosen, who, to his other 
various qualifications, added a knowledge of the 
enemy’s customs and a thorough acquaintance 
with their language. The Commandant shook the 
brave man by the hand, and frankly informed 
him of the dangerous nature of the task he had 
. undertaken ; how it was more than probable that 
he might meet his death in the attempt. But the 
gallant fellow persisted ; and his skin was at once 
coloured by means of burnt cork and other 
materials to the necessary hue. He was then 
dressed in the regular outfit of a sepoy soldier. 
W’hcu night set in, he started on his lonely and 
perilous mission, amid the hearty God-speeds’ of 
the famishing garrison. In his breast he carried 
despatches for Sir Colin Campbell, with 'the con- 


tents of which he had been made acquainted, in 
case of their loss. 

■ _ We have not the space at our command to 
give all the particulars of his remarkable journey. 
He succeeded however, after many narrow escapes 
and great hardships — during which he often had 
to pass night after night in the detested enemy’s 
camp, and to march shoulder to shoulder with 
them m the daytime ; and when he left them, 
to swim across rivers, or to crawl through the 
tangled thickets where the deadly tiger asserts 
his sway— in reaching Sir Colin Campbell’s cam]') ; 
where, to finish liis stirring adventures, he was 
fired at and nearly shot by the British out- 
posts. Kavanagh’s narrative was listened to with 
rapt attention by Sir Colin, who immediately gave 
orders for the army to advance as quicMy as 
p^ossible to the aid of the gallant defenders of the 
Residency. How the latter were rescued is a 
matter of history. Kavanagh lived long enough 
to wear his Cross, though he lost his life shortiy 
afterwards in battle with the same enemy; but 
the noble example he left behind him was not 
lost on the brave hearts who eventually saved ^ 
India for England, 

In concluding our article, we wish to give 
expression to the feeling of satisfaction -with which 
we, in common we believe with all Englishmen, 
have heard that the Queen has bestowed upon 
certain officers and men England’s Cross of 
Honour ; amongst other deserving officers and 
men, to Lieutenants — now Majors — Chard and 
Bromhead, of South African fame. Their noble 
deed— how, with about a hundred men, they 
covered the retreat of an army, and saved a 
whole colony from ruin and devastation — ^is fresh 
in the public mind, and needs no recapitula- 
tion. It will ever live in history as an ex;ploit 
unique in military annals, and will shed a bright 
light over a period of dread and unparalleled 
disaster. 

Such then is the story of these two famous 
Crosses ; but whole volumes could he filled Tvith 
the glorious deeds of those whose breasts have 
borne or are now bearing the honourable insignia. 
Though somewhat dissimilar in the manner in 
which they are now conferred, yet both carry out 
the intentions of their founders by keeping alive 
within the hearts of the people that spirit of 
chivalry and honour which is the real strength 
of a nation. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHA-PTBR XSXrX.— COMB TO HAUNT MB. 

‘ Push, men, with a will ! All together, now. And 
you, Barker, lock the wheels of that van, to stop 
its slipping down as fast as we get it up. One 
mote try at it, and the thing is done.’ It was 
Hxigh who spoke, and he was just: then busily 
engaged in superintending the removal — -techni- 
caily called shunting — into a siding of a number 
of empty cattle-vans and horse-boxes with which, 
in anticipation of Bullbury horse-fair, the wisdom 
of the goods-manager had encumbered the small 
station of Plollow Oak, There was very little 
accommodation there in the shai^e of sidings un- 
occupied ; and since it was necessary to clear the 
rails on the ‘down’ side, this superfluous rolling- 
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stock was, Toy Hugh’s orders, forced up the steep 
incline of the only available siding, and the- brakes 
put hard on. 

‘That’s Tery dangerous, Edmunds/ remarked 
Hugh, as the empty vans u-ere at length disposed 
of."'. 

‘ It is, sir/ replied the shrewd head-porter. ‘Ho 
siding ought to be so steep ; and a trifle would 
bring the whole lot of wagons down again, just, 
luayiiap, as a train was passing. But we haven’t 
time to think of that now. My lord ’s going up 
to London hy the 12,17 to-day. Word’s been 
brought from the Hall’ 

Hugh reddened, and then looked very stern and 
cold. ‘What will Lord Penrith require?’ he said, 
not in his usual pleasant voice. ‘ There is sure 
to he room in the train. I suppose he has only 
one carriage, so you can get a truck in readiness 
to convey that one.’ And then he walked away, 
leaving Edmunds, who had been used to see the 
lord of Alfringham received with almost royal 
honours, sorely puzzled. 

In due course Lord Penrith’s carriage came 
down the road that led to Alfringham, and drew 
up at the station door amidst much lifting of caps 
and touching of hats. Within it were the old 
lord, propped up with cushions ; his sister Mrs 
Stanhope, and his niece. 

‘ Train not in ? ’ said Lord Penrith querulously. 
‘Then I’ll go into the waiting-room. I won’t 
stay here, to be chilled to the marrow. I will go 
into the waiting-room, while you attend to the 
carriage.’ 

The train, technically known as the 12.17 on 
the ‘up’ line, was not very punctual that daj^ 
The hands of the clock crawled on around the 
dial-plate. It was 12.30, then 12,40, and still no 
train. The subordinates at the station looked 
out impatiently for a distant puff of white smoke, 
listened eagerly for the sound of a steam-whistle. 
The train 12.17 was provokingly behind time, 
and widx ‘ my lord ’ waiting for it. 

‘ Most shameful misconduct ! Where is the 
station-master V demanded Lord Penrith. Edmunds 
replied diplomatically, that the station-master w^as 
at that moment busy. He did not comprehend 
Hugh’s conduct in keeping aloof, any more than 
did the noble master of Alfringham, who, like 
many another magnate, was accustomed to be 
treated with deference by all with whom he came 
in contact. How could Edmunds guess that, as 
the party from the Hall alighted, Hugh had got 
one glimpse of Maud’s unforgotten beauty, and 
bad then withdrawn beyond reach of recognition ? 
He had his own reasons for not desiring to be 
presented to Mrs Stanhope and Lord Penrith as 
the flt^herman who had saved Maud’s life, at the 
risk of hi,s own, when the pleasure-boat was lost 
on Bala Lake. 

Presentlj' — it was a good while first — the traiu 
that should have been there at 12.17 hove in 
sigltt. ‘Yes ; we’re a gooflish hit overtime — rails 
were slippery, and clogge'd in places with the 
snow/ sard the guard, leaping from his van. 

‘ But now wb ’ll -catch up lost time. Won’t we, 
Jem 1 ’ Part "-of -■which confident speech was 
addressed to Hugh as station-master, and part to 
the engine-driver, 

‘We’ll try, anyhows/ said that grimy and 
resolute person, as he stamped his feet on the 
footboard to warm them. 




‘You had better be quick then about that 
carriage. Surely the express is not far behind 
yon ? ’ said Hugh, 

‘Never you fear, Commodore?,’ returned the 
guard with a grin, as he bustled towards where 
Lord Penrith’s carriage was being wheeled upon 
a truck ; ‘I’m too old a railway bird to be caught 
napping. Express hadn’t been telegraphed -when 
we irassed Stedhain,’ he added jiibihuilly. ‘E,xpect 
it ’s the state of the rails.’ 

Hugh, less confident, glanced towards the signal- 
box; but no warning sign from the seinaphort? 
told of the approach of the express, which passed 
Hollow Oak without stopping. Meanwhile Lord 
Penrith, by the exertions of his valet and foot- 
man, had been placed^ securely in a corner of 
a first-class carriage, amidst pillows, cushions, and 
all the paraphernalia with which a wealthy invalid 
sets off on a journey. Maud and her mother 
had also taken their seats. The doors were 
closed, 

‘Go ahead, Jem!’ called out the cheery guard, 
W'hen at that moment Hugh, looking over bis 
shoulder, saw the danger-signal, all too late, 
hoisted at the entrance of the deep cutting, and 
saw the swift express, unannounced, come tluuule.r- 
ing along the rails at a speed that nothing eonld 
resist. 

There had been negligence somewhere — tiiat was 
certain ; there always is when a railway accident 
occurs; and it is invariably a task from which 
Minos woitld have slirimk to apportion the blame 
so as to make censure and ptmisluucut fall on 
those who really deserve it. Station-masters and 
signalmen, telegraph clerks, guards, mid drivers, 
had very likely each and all contributed their 
quota of blundering or indolence to the miscon- 
duct that threatened to end tragically enough. But 
the danger was so near and so dreadful tliat the 
thought of it sivallowed. up all other ^ thoughts. 
Others besides Hugh Ashton saw the swift express 
come rushing through the gorge between the deep 
banks of the cutting, a torrent of wood and iron 
on its headlong way. ’rhore was a cry of horror, 
another, and then a loud shout, and an uplifting 
of arms; and Edmunds, with more presence of 
mind than the rest, snatched up a red flag, and 
waved it, to attract the attention of the driver 
of the coming train. 

Alas ! it was all too late. This was no case 
for puny remedies, such as shouts and gesticula- 
tion and 'the vvaving of flags. A traiu going at 
such- furious speed as the e.xprcss cannot be stopjied 
like a horse flung hack upon his liaunehos by 
the pressure of a powerful hit, in a moment. 
Those in charge of the express train had taken 
the alarm; but it was little that they could do. 
The driver had tried to reverse his engine, d’ho 
guards were not idle. The spectators oii the pla!.- 
form could hear the harsh rasping sound of the 
brakes, as, with a sort of stony-eyed horror akin 
to the dread fascination witli which some ilutter- 
ing bird gazes on the cold, gleaming eyes of 
the rattlesnake, they w-atched the onward rush 
of the rapid train. 

There was no hope that the tardy tr.ain of 12.17, 
hardly in motion, and gliding with .a scarcely 
perceptible movement along the platform, should 
avoid a fatal 'collision with the swift pursuer 
now so near. No hope save in the courage and 
the readiness of one man— and that man Hugh 
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Asliton. The presence of mind which he had 
shewn many a time in the face of danger, stood 
him in gocjd stead now. Hardly had he seen 
the coming peril before the only means of averting 
it Hashed, like a heaven-sent thought, upon his 
mind. Those wnagons and vans in the steep siding 
— mere lumber an hour ago — now afforded the 
only available means of averting the catastrophe 
that was so imminent. Without an instant’s 
hesitation he dashed .across the line, undid 
the brakes of the foremost waggons, and with 
desperate strength set the whole array of horse- 
boxes and cattle-vans in motion. Down they 
came with a rattle and clang that was heard 
even above the thunder of the advancing express, 
and with the impetus of the descent added to 
their own weight, rushed clear across the lines, 
blocking the railway from bank to bank. It was 
all that Hugh could -do to escape from being 
crushed beneath their weight as they brushed 
him by; but the deed was done, and a score of 
empty wagons and horse-boxes were interposed 
between the two passenger trains. 

TJien came the crash ! No earthly power could 
have prevented the express from running into the 
empty rolling-stock in its path, with a rending 
and a splintering of iron and wood, and a cloud 
of dust and fragments, and from tearing its way 
through the impediment with a force that brought 
the w'reck of the cattle-vans into sharp collision 
with the ordinary train ahead. But the violence 
of the first blow had been spent, happily, on horse- 
boxes and wagons, and the accident was not the 
terrible one that it had threatened to be. A carriage 
or two of the 12.17 train were wrecked utterly; 
all had panels and windows the worse ; hut of the 
passengers and railway servants there not a life, 
thanks to Hugh’s boldness and forethought, was 
lost. There were bruises and contusions in plenty ; 
some bones may have been broken ; hut such 
injuries passed almost unheeded in the general 
joy and thankfulness. Not a life lost! Thank 
God for that ! And forget not the brave man 
who risked his own to save others 1 

What a cheer it was that greeted Hugh Ashton 
when, breathless and bareheaded, he made his way 
back to the opposite side of the line, where already 
a crowd, such a crowd as the village could supply, 
was gathering to lend help to the passengers in the 
broken train. There were men who asked it as a 
favour to be allowed to shalce his hand. There 
were mothers who as they clasped their children 
to their hearts addressed him as the preserver of 
their own lives and the lives of their dear ones, 
and prayed God to bless him ! But the passengers 
of the express were not fortunate enough to esciipe 
more serious accident, since the force of the colli- 
sion, checked as it had been by the strenuous 
eflbrts of engineer and brakesmen, had still been 
sufficient to convert the two leading carriages into 
a shapeless mass of wreck, and two of their occu- 
pants were killed, and thrice as many maimed and 
wounded. 

In the midst of this excitement, Edmunds came 
suddenly up and laid his hand on Hugh’s sleeve. 
‘My lord’s hurt, I’m afraid — Lord Penrith, you 
know, sir,’ said the head-porter ; and Hugh turned 
to see the old lord, supported by his servants, 
who w'ere removing him from the^ carriage in 
which he had been seated. Beside him were Mrs 
Stanhope, -who had fainted, hut seemed uninjured ; 
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and Maud, who, uuhurt, was bending over her 
mother.; 

‘ Is Lord Penrith wounded ? ’ asked Hugh, and 
at the sound of his voice Miss Stanhope started 
and looked up. Her eyes and those of the young 
man met. ^ Maud was very pale ; she grew paler 
still, and it seemed as though she would have 
fallen, had not Hugh Ashton passkl his strong 
arm around her and held her up. ‘ Jily darling ! ’ 
he exclaimed, reckless, in that moment, of all 
studied reticence, all worldly barriers that rank 
and fortune interpose between loving hearts, ‘ My 
darling Maud I ’ 

And Maud looked up, a timid wonder in her 
beautiful eyes mingling with a truthful admiration 
that enhanced her loveliness'. ‘ I was frightened,’ 
she said, in a low voice. ‘I did not know you 
were here. I always feel so safe when you are 
near me.’ 

Simple words these, and such as the terror and 
agony of the moment might excuse ; but Maud for 
the moment neither resented Hugh’s daring speech 
nor attempted to free herself from the clasp of the 
arm that supported her, 

‘Mr Ashton, our station-master, saved yoiK 
lives, yes, of all of you, Miss, begging pardon for 
speaking so free,' said Edmunds, still under the 
influence of the exciting scene. 

‘Is it your praise that I hear on all sides? 
Must I thank you again for my life, that you 
saved before ? It is so like you ! ’ murmured 
Maud; and never had music been so 'sweet in 
Hugh’s ears as the sound of that low voice ; hut 
in the next moment Miss Stanhope, blushing, 
extricated herself from his hold, and said to her 
mother, now recovered from her faintness, and 
who was kneeling at the old lord’s side : ‘ I fear 
he is very ill, my poor uncle — he has not spoken 
since the shock. A doctor’ 

At this instant Lord Penrith, who had seemed 
insensible, opened his eyes, and moaned feebly, 
looking first at his sister, and then at Maud, with 
evident recognikion. 

‘What is it? Ah ! I remember. Yes, I am hurt,’ 
muttered the old man ; and then his restless eyes 
met those of Hugh, who was bending over him. 
Instantly Lord Penrith’s pallid face assumed a look 
of horror and dismay. ‘ Go, go !’ he said, shudder- 
ing. ‘ Why has he come here, to haunt me at the 
last ! ’ And then his eyes closed, and Mrs Stan- 
hope shrieked, for she thought him dead. 

‘ He is not dead, hut severely hurt, I fear,’ was 
Dr Bland’s verdict, when, five minutes later, he 
arrived at the station. ‘ It will ' he better to send 
his lordship up to Alfringham at once, whilst I look 
after some of the other wounded passengers who are 
sadly in need of aid. And I should advise that 
medical assistance— the most eminent— be sum- 
moned by telegraph from London. Say, Mr Blades; 
my old principal, and of course Sir Joseph Double- 
fee, and any other leading man. No time, in such 
a case, should be lost.’ 

As Lord Penrith was placed in his carriage, 
which fortunately was not m\Lch the worse for 
the shock of the collision, for removal _ to 
his stately home, he spoke again, and twice, 
after he had reached Alfringham and been 
laid in his bed, surrounded hy_ every care and 
luxury available to the ailing rich, he repeated, 
monotonously, the same words : ‘ Come to haunt 
me ! ’ 
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" He must be wanderiag in bis tbongbtSj jErom 
the effects of the blow\ Poor Marmaduke ! ' said 
Lliss Stanlioi^e. And before night, the great 
London, doctors, called down by telegraph, arnved 
at the bedside of their noble patient. But the 
medical town mice could but confirm the dictum 
of their colleague the country mouse. 

‘ Severe internal injury,’ said Sir Joseph and 
Mr Blades, M.R.G.S., but they said it very gravely ; 
and they added that his lordship could not be iu 
more careful hands than those of Dr Bland, 

It was long that night ere Maud could compose 
herself to sleep, so vividly did she recall, with 
strangely mingled sensations of shame, and what 
was jumost pleasure, Hugh’s words and looks, and 
the pressure of his encircling arm, at Hollow Oak 
Station. Something had suddenly awakened in 
her feelings towards Hugh Ashton as yet unsus- 
pected; and she felt, with a sort of half-terror, 
that all unconsciously to herself, her heart, 
from the very first must have been drawn, as 
by a resistless force, towards Hugh. 


AMEEICAN POOD-SUPPLIES. j 
One of the conspicuous phenomena of the age j 
is the inability of the British Islands to supply ' 
sufficient food for the teeming population, and i 
! the corresponding necessity for procuring supplies j 
from abroad. The principles of free-trade- have i 
beneficently permitted all the needful iiuporta- , 
tions. The world at large pours its superfluity i 
into the United Kingdom. Pood of every kind 
is cheap and abundant. There seems no end to 
the good that is clone to buyers as well as to 
sellers, Iu the great competition for securing the 
trade of supply, a. first place has been gained by 
the United States, wliich is only what might be 
expected from the boundless expanse of that 
country and the enterprise of its inhabitants. 

At one period in its history our chief impor- 
. tation of food-material from the United States 
to this country was flour ; at all events, flour 
was one of our earliest importations, as we read 
of large quantities of it being brought to Eng- 
land at the close of last century for the relief 
of people suffering from famine; and generally, 
throughout the ‘dear years,’ American bread-stuifs 
came into notice. It was not, however, till after 
the Atlaixtic hacl become a highway for the power- 
ful steam-boats which now traverse it, that our 
grain-trade with America assumed its present 
dimensions ; and now the Americans, while mak- 
ing flour for themselves and for all the world 
besides, have set up upwards of twenty-five 
thousand flour-mills, capable of turning out at 
present over fifty million barrels per annum. 

In Ohio the annual wheat-crop averages twenty- 
two milHon bushels per annum. Last year the 
crop reached thirty million bushels, while in 
Texas four hundred and fifty thousand acres 
of land are devoted tp^the growth of wheat. 
Panning in America, and especially in Cali- 
fornia, has of late assumed proportions, and is 
carried on in a way totally different from any- 
thing known in Great Britain. Our old-world 


farmers still do iu most things as their fathers 
did before them ; growing in particular a 
variety of crops on their farms, and doing by 
the aid of hired servants all the necessary 
work; plougliing, seeding, and reaping; stack- 
ing and thrashing their wheat ; milking their cows 
and making their butter ; sending what they pre- 
pare, as soon as it is prepared, to market. But in 
our form across the Atlantic, business is managed 
in a different way. A speculative American 
farmer of the modern school considers it unneces- 
sary to divide his allotment into fields on which 
to grow different kinds of grain. He puts all his 
eggs, so to speak, iu one basket, and makes a big 
venture for the favour-s of Fortune by growing only 
one article, such as cattle, wdreat, or Indian corn. 
In saying this, we are not of course including 
thousands of struggling agriculturists of the old 
school whose farms are dotted over the vast 
American continent ; we are alluding to the new 
order of things promoted by the new men who 
have arisen ; to the ‘ Corn Kings of California ’ 
and the ‘Cattle Kings of Indiana,’ men whose 
oxen are numbered by tens of tbousands, and who.so 
fields of wheat are measured in miles ; likewise to 
the great dairy-farmers who turn out their makes 
of butter and cheese by tons. 

An English or Scottish farmer would be aston- 
ished could he see a stretch of wheat extending for 
miles in length : a field in which a good day’s work 
' is for a team of oxen to make one furrow, and 
! where ploughing on a gigantic system must be had 
recourse to. Such extensive fields are only to be 
found on our ‘ Farm across the Atlantic.’ Stay-at- 
home farmers will be still more astonished perhaps 
to know, that in most instances the person specu- 
lating takes no trouble whatever about the prepara- 
tion of his ground or about the sowing or reaping 
of the crop ; nor does he interfere in any way what- 
ever. He simply puts himself forward as a specu- 
lator in the matter, and is prepared to stand the 
‘ hazard of the die.’ His crop may be blighted, or 
it may bring him a fortune ; but whatever may 
happen, the farming of the land gives him no 
personal trouble. He keeps no arniy of plough- 
men, no stud of work-horses. He simply contracts 
with people who make, it their business to provide 
the requisite labour for cultivation, and devote to 
it their own persoiral supervision ; such persons arc 
amp>ly provided with the appropriate machinery, 
and the necessary army of labourers ; they find 
the seed and sow it; they reap the harvest and 
thrash out the grain; they winnow the coru, 
pack it in sacks, and transport it to the place 
whence it is to be transported to the market at 
home or abroad. 

Hundreds of thousands of bushels of wheat or 
other grain are thus dealt with every year. A- 
field of one thousand acre.s we shall say, will yield 
i twenty thousand bushels ; twenty bushels an acre 
i being no uncommon yield in the wheat- fields of 
I America. Thirty, forty, and even llfty bush, els have 
: been obtained with deep ploughing and a little 
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care in the manipulation of the seed. At a profit that is a thoroughly sensible way of putting the 
of one shilling per bushel, the wheat-field speei- case. 

lied should yield a return of one thousand pounds the United States that the production 

sterling. In the state of Oregon splendid crops ^ factories was begun ; and some of the 

of fine wheat are annuaUy obtained. Scratch the manufactories, 

ground, dropjntte seed andld aoropnoH ariso 

Of from twelve to eighteen bushels per acre! across the Atlantic and sent to us for consumption. 
Moreover, crop after crop may be taken from the The extent of the trade will be apparent when 
same field, and yet after the expiry of four or it is known that for freight alone, the butter and 
five years, with a little rest and careful weeding, cheese exported cost as much as two hundred thou- 
the land will still he responsive. sand pounds. American cheese is yearly becoming 

On tliQ great speculative tracts of wheat grown greater importance to the British commissariat ; 
in California and Oregon, the grain is not made several English landlords have warned their 
up into Siea™ and ^ with ua ca*d to the 

barn-yard and laboriously built into stacks, just beaten by American enterprise and in- 
to bo again taken down ; but is tbrasbed out genuity. Indeed they are already beaten ; the cheese 

on the field almost as it is reaped, placed in of last season in many a farm of the daily districts 

sacks, and then shipped for Liverpool and other of Scotland is so unsaleable that arrangements 
English or Scottish ports, whence it is dis- are seriously contemplated for sending the milk 
tributed over the length and breadth of Great Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other large towns, 
Britain; and so our farm across the Atlantic is into cheese as formerly, 

made to yield a large proportion of our daily tjie United States cow-keepmg is 

a Jji.ui.uiuu i. uuj. uwuj- gamed ou both on a small and a large scale, 

bread. As an instance of what can be done the jj, Californian dairies, butter is the chief iroduet ; 
United States, it may be mentioned that in the but in districts where there is no market at band, 
course of a recent harvest, while a wheat-field was cheese only is made. In Californian dairies, great 
being cut down, a portion of the grain was cut, attention is paid to the feeding and general keep of ’ 
thrashed, made into flour, baked into bread, and the cattle ; and by the most unremitting care large 
fired, in the course of a very few' minutes ; biscuits milkings are obtained ; 'while the butter supplies 
out of the same crop being distributed to the are in keeping with the produce. Some dairymen, 
harvesters as they were at work ! _ many of whom are Swiss, keep from three to four 

The largest grain-farm in the United States is hundred cow's ; hut plenty of dairies exist with a 
in all probability that of the Brothers Grandin, on. smaller herd. Many of the dairies in America 
the Red River of the Uorth in Minnesota. It belong to Scotchmen ; there is for instance George 
embraces over thirty-eight thousand acres, most CampheU’s Dairy. George, we are told, keeps one 
of which is good wheat-land. One hundred horses hundred and ten head of grade short-horn cows, 
and mules are already in use for cultivation, as which average during the season two- hundred 
well as seventy-five ploughs, fifty-five harrows, pounds of butter per cow ; some of the animals 
tw'enty-four self-reapers, and seven steam-thrashers, yielding as much as fifty-five pounds of milk per 
Elevators for loading the grain have been erected day. in 1876, Mr Campbell milked seventy-four 
by the side of the river ; and up to the present time cows on pasture, raised twenty-one calves, and 
fully seven thousand acres of land have been turned out six thousand four hundred and forty 
broken irpon for cultivation. The same firm have pounds of cheese, and eleven thousand four hun- 
a stock-fixrm of twenty-seven hundred acres. The clred and forty-eight pounds of butter, 
wheat that is grown and the beef that is fed on Californian dairies, how'ever, are on a small 
this great farm all come to Europe. In the scale compared with the cheese manufactories 
United States during the year 1878, it may he in other states of the Union; they yield, so to 
mentioned, that for the use of the American speak, but a drop in the bucket compared to 
peoiJle and for the population of other countrie.s, the * oceans of millc ’ which are operated upon 
there were grown and harvested three hundred in the eastern portion of the state of New 
and si.vty million bushels of wheat, and four York, where the milkings of many farms are put 
hundred and five million bushels of oats, whilst together on the co-operative system, or where the 
of Indian corn there were grown in all one thou- owners of a cheese factory contract to buy the 
sand three hundred and forty million bushels. Of milk of many farmers at a fixed sum per gallon 
the latter grain, countless acres arc also sown for all the year round, for conversion into cheese, to 
the feed of cattle and swine. In those seasons he sent chiefly to the markets of Great .Britain, 
in which it is impossible for this cereal to he Utica is the heart of the great cheese district of 
grown and reaped at a profit, it is sometimes New York state. There is at that place a cheese 
converted into fuel, which burns excellently ! exchange, where a large amount of business is 
The way the American farmers look at the transacted; from ten to sixteen- thousand boxes 
question of Indian corn is an eminently practical will he sold at ,a meeting, ninety per cent, of the 
way ; they say ; ‘ We are far from a market ; and to whole being destined for the English markets ; and 
plant, reap, and thrash out com, then carry it a long special trains are necessary at certain seasons for 
distance to market, would scarcely pay ns, as the its transport to the place of shipment. At the sales 
grain would not bring more than about twenty- there is very little sampling, thousands of boxes 
eight cents per bushel. But by converting the corn changing hands on the reputation of a factory, 
into beef, in other words by feeding cattle with it, A few samples are sometimes shewn ; hut it may 
it brings us from forty to fifty cents ; and the cattle he safelj^ asserted that two-thirds of the cheese 
are bought and taken away as they stand.' And business is accomplished on the reputation acquired 
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by makera. A ckeese foctoiy of moderate dimen- 
sions will take in the milk of two thousand cows 
per diem tlie_ milk of each patron of the estab- 
lishment IS weighed and credited to him as it is 
received the weigdiing vessel being of a capacity 
to hold five hundred pounds of milk. The cows 
which are most valued are Holsteins and Avr- 
shires ; the former ^will yield from eight to ten 
thousaud^pqunds ^of milk in a season. There are 
over thirteen million cows in the United States, 
times more than there are in Great 
iintam, and which is calculated at the rate of a 
cow to every five persons ! 

It is known that there are over three thousand 
factories for the making of cheese throughout 
America, and that one thousand five hundred 
million pounds are made annually, as also three 
hundred and fiity million pounds^of butter ; the 
the two products being three 
Imndred and fifty million dollars. The cheese is 
manufactured on a uniform plan, each factory 
Its own particular 
vviinkles. Much machinerv is iiHPrT in fi,n 
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being employed in the business at remunerativi 
wages.— l\lany other food-products reach us frmr 
America to which we need not at present refer 
enough having, we think, 1 ,een said to shew how 
valuable to all parties is this im2Jortaut traffic 


__ yyyxt uurticiuar 

, machinery is used in the 
manufacture ; indeed the uses of machinery of all 
kinds, as well as the benefits which result from a 


r ri wmcn result from 


AiSrtf an? p ‘dead-meat’ between 

iWf Ko bas been rapid. It 

there is every 

wffiaht hundred million pounds^ 

excellent beef and mutton reaching us 
twelve months from the United 
a<J<i|tion to an increased importation of 
livejheep und oxen. There are few wlio are able 
in beef-cattle 

SfwSf? territories of the wild-horse 

and the bison are now chiefly occupied by oxen 
whose destination is_ the Mersey or the Clyde • 
and ^ in the end their destiny will be to afford 

B?itisTlsfandq‘^‘^ to the people who inlmbit the 
^ritish islands.^ It has been computed that there 
are now being fed in the United States more than 
twenty millions of cattle, thirty-four millions of 
sheep, thirty-two inillions of swine, together with 
thirteemmillions of milch-cows ; whillfor use in 
the cultivation of the land and for the purpose 

Another contribution made by American nro- 
ducers to the British commissariat is in the fmni 
of enormous quantities of corned or preserved 
beef packed in tins, without any bone Other 
pieserved meats than corned beef also reach this 
country lu quantity; in the space of two ruontiis 

fonrHy 1 cases orS 

food have been known to enter the Clyde in 
S Sm? quantities arriving in 

on tbp ? 1 ®«<^h case may 

If fhe average be taken to weigh seventy pouud^ 
the mader will he able to form his oZ S ol’ 
the. impoirtant part which is played in streiSen 

tfo^nrnf wholeilTimfe' 

is palatable and whol£ome 

ar? calWl ‘packeries,’as they 

1 ’ the season over a 

thousand •cattle per day for the purpose of cook- 
ing, canmm?. and ^ cooiv- 
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IN FOUR rAR'l'S.— .part I. 

‘You had better forget mo, dear— better learn to 
forget— and I, too, must school myself to do the 
same. Indeed, indeed, Leonard, it must be so’ 
And the girl’s lip trembled as she faltered out 
the words ; and ^she bent her eyes upon the 
ground, that her fiice might not be seen as she 
spoke them. 

‘It is a lesson I shall be very slow to learn ’ 
answered the young man bitterl}^ ‘Women it 
seems are apter pupils, and can throw over those 
they love, or who at anyrute love them, as li<rhtlv 
as they discard a soiled ribbon or a faded flower 
1 know well enough that I have little beyond 
an honest man’s affection to offer. The luxurieis 

which wealth can buy ’< 

‘That is not kind,’ interrupted Annie, lookinr*- 
up and confronting him with eyes that flashed 
through their teare,^^ while tlxe colour rose (luicldv 
to her pale cheek : ‘and what ifl WAV.fiin 




Kparatiou „( tliesaSianed ™ “ at 

Chicago with great industry, huudredl of pemonl 


tucuB,5itvuiie Ljm coiour Tosc quiclih 
to her pale cheek; ‘and what is worse, Leonard 
It IS unjust. Have you known so little of me that 
you judge me as one to prefer a life of ease, of 

splendour if you will, to~to Ah, Mr Merton 

—Cousin Leonard, as I called you iu happier days 
when we were content to pick hazel-nuts and 
gather violets side by side as boy and girl witli- 
out realising how cold and haul might be the 
future that awaited us— 'cannot you be merciful 
to Annie Irwine when slie has to choose one out 
of two paths that lie before her, as before most 
of us, and chooses that of duty ! ’ 

.‘Then you mean to give me up ?-I am but a 
briefless barnster, and no great loss,’ replied the 
young man, m a voice that was a little softened 
by the appeal which the girl liad made—' to «ivB 
me up, and to marry Sir Albert Atwood P 

you uiy cousin,’ said Annio 
quietly, ‘you know well that' I break no troth, 
am false to no vowyin telling you, as I do, that 
wfle. You like me, I am sure, 

_ ‘ For like, say love, Annie .' ’ interrupted Leonard 
in Ills turn. But do not let us quarrel. I shall 
leave this place, and go back to London, and my 
chambers and my law-books, and try to be 
resigned to my great loss. Never mind me ‘ 
When are you to be married to this mail'? ’ 

If you mean Sir Albert, Leonard,’ returned 
Annie simply, I do not Icnow that I am goim> 
tobe married to him at all. Buly if he were to 
ask me, I could not, for my parents’ sake, for poor 
papa s sake above all, say ‘‘No.’” ■ 

fl frowned and kept silence for 

a moment. His love for Annie was sincere ; and 
Jic was worth loving, as jiretty and good a <drl 

as any in the broad marches of Wales ; and lie 
Imr since, as a schoolboy in A jacket, 
ho had come down to spend the holidays with his 
old bachelor uncle at Treiuadoc. Bi\t even ir> 
ms pain and disaiipointment, he could not but 
own to himself that Annie was justified in her 
section of his suit. The old vica^-, Miss Irwiu?s 
lather, a gentle, scholarly recluse, had been com- 
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puTse of tiie Treitiadofi and Gwyllt Bay Company, i 
that the cost of the sumptuous luncheon would j 
be defrayed, nor had he forgotten the many work- 
men directly and indirectly employed in the lately 
completed undertaking, whose shouts, oyer tlieir 
. beef and strong ale, might be heard at intervals 
froan a distant part of the tunnel. And in seeking 
to change Miss Irwine into Lady Atwood, Sir 
Albert gave proof that he could be disinterested 
in his matrimonial views. 

Auniej sitting beside Mrs Irwine, looked very 
pretty, but somewhat grave and sad ; so other 
girls, who marvelled at her good luck in drawing 
so handsome a prize from the marriage lottery, 
averred. She never once looked at Leonard ; nor 
did Sir Albert succeed in evoking more than a 
very faint smile from her in response to all his 
attempts to amuse. But when the luncheon came 
to an end, and the waiters began to huddle away 
the iraraphernalia of the banquet, and gay groups 
walked to and fro chatting and laughing, Miss 
irwine allowed her wealthy admirer to give her 
Ms arm and lead her a little apart from the 
crowd. 

‘ It is not the first time,’ said Sir Albert, in_ a 
voice which, for him, w'as less steady than its 
owner could have desired, ‘that I have said to 
you, Miss Irwine, how much I love you, and how 
I should he hapiry indeed if you would let me 
teach you to care a little for me. Let me speak 
again and ask yon Annie, to be my wife.’ 

Annie trembled and grew pale. She knew that 
Sir Albert would put the question, and knew too 
what must be her reply to it, but made a hesi- 
tating answer : ‘ This seems so strange a place — 
and time — to speak on such a subject.’ 

‘I don’t see that at all,’ cheerily rejoined the j 
baronet. ‘A tale of true love has been told, I 
dai’esay, in odder places than a tunnel; and 
besides, I feel a little vain of having hit out the 
first idea of this same underground line, which 
Bounce and Braggett, the contractors, have carried 
out so well. People call me a lucky fellow, and 
certainly the world has smiled on me hitherto ; 
but money and success and station are not soi 
much to me, dearest, as would be the pleasure of | 
calling you my wife. Say “ Yes” to my suit, and 
make me the happiest of the happy ! ’ 

‘ Your proposal, Sir Albert, does me very great 
honour, and I — have — ^no choice but to accept it, 
if, after hearing what I have to say to you, you 
think fit to rencAV it. — ^Nay,’ she said more 
earnestly, as the baronet attempted to interrupt 
her, ‘ I must he heard. It is but honourable, but 
fair to myself as well as to you, that there should 
be no concealment at the outset.’ And then 
gravely, but with an innocent frankness that 
would not be checked, Annie Irwiiie told her 
wealthy suitor all. 

Por her parents’ sake, and most of all for that 
of the gentle blind father who.se income bad 
stopped with the stoppage of his clerical duty, 
it behoved Miss Irwine, if she married, to marry 
one who. bad tbe means aud the will to soothe the 
declining years of those who were dear to her. 
Sir Albert, she knew, would promise her that the 
old clergyman and hiiB wife should have the wind 
of adversity tempered to them, aud that she, the 
daughter, should never be wholly separated from 
mother and father. But then she could not give 
I Sir Albert, much as she liked and psfceemed Mm, 


her whole heart. She meant to do her duty by 
him. She would strive to be a good wife. But 
— Put — she avowed, sobbing, there was-— there had 
been, anotber. 

Sir Albert bore the annoyance of this tolerably 
well for a man somewhat spoiled by Fortune. lie 
knew that though she did not name him whom 
she preferred, Leonard Merton was the lover vrhom 
Annie was forced to discard ; but he did not men- 
tion Leonard’s name, or owo Leonard a grudge, 
as baser natures might have done. And Annie 
could not but appreciate his kindness as he 
assured her, in words that were at once tender 
and respectful, how well he wished towards Mr 
and Mrs Irwine, and how gladly he would concur 
in their daughter’s plans for their happiness. For 
him, it should be his task to make bis wife love 
him. It should not be his fault if he failed. 
Would Annie marry him '? 

t Yes ! ’ — the little word, that from a -woman’s lips 
means so much, was uttered ; but almost at the 
same instant there came a strange confused noise 
and a crash as of falling masonry, and a loud cry 
of alarm from many voices. ■ 

‘Don’t be frightened, Annie,’ exclaimed the 
baronet, changing colour ; ‘ though something 
seems to have happened yonder 1 ’ 

PABT ir. 

Something had indeed happened. The baronet’s 
words, even as he uttered them, were being ful- 
filled to the letter. Those eminent engineer.?, 
Bounce and Braggett, were prevented by the 
multiplicity of their professional engagements 
from being personally present at the auspicious 
opening of the tunnel which they had designed 
and built. But their healths had been drunk, 
with eloquent encomiums, and one speaker, in 
a burst of champagne-inspired rhetoric, had gone 
so far as to liken them to the genii who reared 
the fairy palace at Aladdin’s bidding. And now 
brickwork was toppling down, with ominous 
rattle, upon the floor, damp already with the 
water that began to drip and trickle from a 
hundred crevices. 

‘ The river is breaking through ! We shall be 
drowned ! ’ cried many voices at once ; and there 
were shrill feminine shrieks and angry exclama- 
tions, and a rush towards one end of the tunnel, 
followed by a halt and a. rush in the opposite 
direction. Human, beings, in a condition of 
undisciplined panic, are very like so_ many sbeep, 
and equally prone to congregate in gregarious 
helplessness. Several of the gas jots had by this 
time been extinguished, and the partial darkness 
added to the horrors of the situation. 

The position was no pleasant one. IJjlcks, 
some singly, some in mas-ses, wore cm.shing down 
fast from the roof and sides of the tunnel ; and if 
no one had as yet been hurt, there seemed no 
reason for anticipating a continuance of this 
impunity. A deep, sullen sound, like the wash 
and gurgle of water, grew threateningly loud, 
and the floor, lately dry, was covered with -water 
already deep enough to wet the dainty little boots 
of the lady guests, and rapidly gaining on those 
immured in the tunnel, aud reluctant to make 
a decided move towards either extremity, for fear 
of running into the very danger they sought to 
avoid. 
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‘ It ’s full-tide, over our heads, in the Arva. The water deepened but slowdy, escaping, as it 
An iron-clad could find water deep enough to float doubtless did, at one of the extremities of the 
her now,’ said some one disconsolately. That very tunnel, and it was not for several minutes after- 
fact that the estuary would be filled from shore the first breaking in of the intrusive flood that 
to shore with the strong flood-tide setting in from it rose to the knees of those imprisoned there, 
the sea, had lent a zest to the meal so pleasantly The brackish stream ran so swiftly as to render 
enjoyed in those gas-lit recesses. But it was less it difficult for the weaker to keep their feet, and 
agreeable to be reminded now of the circum- was evidently gaining depth, as new threads of 
stance that hleptune, in all the pomp and power water came trickling through the roof and fell 
of his marine array, was close at hand. splashing on the flooded floor. 

‘The workmen are drunk! They hardly under- ‘We shall be drowned— drowned like rats in 
stood me ; and those who caught a glimmer of a hole ! Let us make a push at anyrate for day- 
my meaning, stared at me stupidly, like a mob light and safety I ’ cried a voice, 
of frightened cattle,’ groaned out the surveyor ‘No, no!’ was the answer of those on the out- 
in charge, a subordinate of Messrs Bounce and skirts of the throng. ‘ Here comes the train ! ’ 
Braggett, as he rushed back from an attempt to It was true ; the lamps of the engine, like the 
summon aid. ‘ That Mr Merton, _ who knows them, red eyes of a friendly dragon, gleamed through 
and can speak their language, is trying what he the depths of the tunnel, and the shril.1 scream 
ca,u do with the Welshmen, who are the soberest of the steam- whistle, more welcome at such a 
of the lot ; but our regular navvies’ brains are moment than sweetest music could have been, 
droAvned in ale.’ made itself heard. 

Sure enough, Leonard Merton came hurrying ‘Look alive, gentlemen all!’ bawled out, in 
along the gallery at the head of some score of warning accents, the rough engine-driver, as the 
hardy mountaineers, Avhose superior temperance or iron wheels splashed and churned amidst the 
tougher endurance had kept them sober. ‘Quick, Avater. ‘I ’ll not be able, soon, to keep the fire 

f uick!’ cried Leonard in Welsh, and pointing alight.’ 

I’st to a pile of ladders, boards, and scaffold There was a rush for safety. This Avas no time 
props Avhich the fortunate carelessness of Messrs for standing on order or precedenca Delicate 
Bounce and Braggett’s underlings had left piled ladies were thankful to find themselves huddled 
up in a recess, and then to a ghastly fissure through into cattle-vans or ballast-trucks. Boozy navvies, 
which the water Avas gushing— ‘ (][uick, lads, or with bloodshot eyes and stammering tongues, 
Ai-A-a Avill be upon us ! ’ found themselves lolling on the cushions of first- 

Those have an imperfect idea of AA-hat labour class carriages. But, wuth some cramming aad 
means who have never seen how fiercely men can squeezing, there Avas room for all ; and- now a 
work Avhcii life and death hang on the issue. So shout arose : ‘ Come back, there ! Merton, all of 
it w-as in this case. In a time incredibly short, you, come back ! We only Avait for you ! ’ 
but Avhich yet seemed long to those Avho Avatched ‘ Make haste and clear the tunnel ! ’ called out 
the .process, ladders Avere reared, an apology for Leonard, panting, from his perch on a ladder 
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ite living freight, had reached daylight and free 
ail’, and that the gallant forlorn-hope might at last 
consult its own hitherto suppressed instinct of self- 

■nrnspT’vni.iAn 
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preservation. 

^ ‘Steady, no^v, lads; see that* none are left 
belnnd ! called out Leonard, and he was the last 
to svvmg hiinself_ down from the improvised 
scattotd, and to join the retreating party. Fast 
as they ran, the mar of the cascade within pursued 
them laster still, like the voice of some monster 
loath to be baked of its prey; and though the 
water, before they cleared the tunnel, was more 
than waist deep, they cleared it, and, without the 
loss of a life, emerged into the fresh free air, and i 
scrambling on, reached at length the place where, 
at an angle of the hue, the train had come to a 

! Safe? All safe ? Tell u.9, for God’s sake 1 ’ cried 
out fifty voices, male and female, of those who 
jre stretching tlicir heads out of the windows 
of the carnages to greet the brave men who now 
came panting up. 

'All safe ! - It was a near thing, though,’ cheerily 
^'^pcsentative of Messrs Bounce and 
ftvpw® tf’ ^ among the best, to 

which the ‘scamped’ work of his 

best 1 ight to be spokesman— Leonard Morton— had 
fn?S himself from the rest, and avoid- 

7 ? t>f those whom he had 

hK " field-path that led towards 

his solitary home. Annie Irvvino went hack to 
her home as the affianced bride of Sir Albert 

tne lace of bir Albert himself. He had lnc?i- 

di.'jaster, but that lie 
could bear with philosophy. Yet, for an enffarrA,! 
and accepted suitor, his mien, as he returiiecfto 
PJas Madoc, wa s strangely moody and depressed. 

the BOHINS ISLANDS. 

About live hundred miles south of Yokohama the 

Jcnown as the Bonms, and whicli as regards soil 
climate, and pneral beauty can scarcely be matched 

0™»Jutobell.on 

of Tokohania, who visiisd the Bonina iu 1875, haa 
“ ohamiing ktods and their 

T“’™ ’'“O'TO <B PartT and 

the soiithemmoat aa Bailey or Coffin 

' ^fleelong. HiUahorough 

\ S.“1het^"“oSf 

to be little maonto clonbt E Z ?.ir' 

were the earliest diseoverers rf E/TT” 

indabM fcfSriSt tra?" T’’ 

Betrea., despatoW SL The 

Of co-operating with FraS^lii p 
expeditions, having failed to meet Arctic 


and in the course of her cruise visited the Boninl 
in June 1827. Here, the captain renuunod in the 
harbour of Port Lloyd, for several dajT’ talcin' 
possession of the group on behalf of Great Brituiu 
a lact establislied by nailing to a tree a sheet of 
cower panctnrri with a declaration to this effect 
^ and giving the various islands tlieir present 
nomenclature.^ lha copper, in a lair state of 
r)i^c^mTatiou, IS now in Mr Kobertsou’s posses-' 

Although at the period of the Blossom’s visit tlia 
population was hmited to two shipwrecked saiTors 
It w as soon destined to receive reinforcements. In 
lh30, a party of mi.xed nationality, and coniDrisimr 
some Sandwich islanders, arrived nt f 

fx'om Honolulu and hoisted the Blil^ fl ' ti 
were provided withlive-stoclcrnd seet, S wS 
&eem to have thriven in their settlement, so much 
so that, in 1842, hogs and go.at.s abounded and a 
ffiir ainonnt of land was found under cnltlv 
The eolonists gsh,ed a few access dttf Z 
eleven ollowing years, until, on the arrival of 
Commodore Perry’s expedition, which visited the 
islands in June 1853, they numbered thirty-mie 
members, nine being of European or American 
nationality, the remainder natives of the Pacific 
islands, and children. Commodore Perry devotes 
some space in his published work to an aLmut of 
the group, aud even submitted to his government 

deZr”/”,"'? cWJsaS 

deeming the islands useful from their position as 
contemplated mail-liue 
Iroi X ban Francisco to China. Urgiim upon the 
settlers the desirability of living%mdex? some 
organised government, ho drew up a simple code 
lor their guidance. Its rules, however, were never 
uilorced, and are already forgotten. Some live, 
stock were hdt on the islands by Perry, who 
also subsefiueutly forwarded from America a 
present of useful seeds and implements of hus- 
bandry lor the use of tlie colonists. Some visits 
of men-of-war and whalers occurred durimT tho 
lollowing years ; and in 1861 an eflbr ° was 
made bj' Japan to colonise Peel Island, when a 
special Coinmissionor and about one hundred 
colonists mrived from Yedo, The Japane.sa soon 
weaned of their colonisation scheme, aud with- 
drew in _batclie.s ; and in 1863 the Commissioner 
himself followed, leaving, however, a stone in- 
scribed wuth a declaration that the islands were 
discovered by Japan, that they were revisited in 

in Nopmber ISrsr^lTairthVjl^^^^^^^^ 
ment lighthouse tender Meiji Maru called^at tbe 
«l.uds. He deseribes the character “ the ht 
as hilly marked here and there with bold crafts 
The hills are clothed with luxuriant vefretatio°n* 

CO uprising uabbage-palms and tree-ferns • and S o 
valleys, which are girt round with of 

trees, appear to be rich and prolific, Ti, tui 
islands are of volcanic origin is more than probable 
-Commodore Perry indeed expresses m/opini: 
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tliat Port Lloyd was at one time tlie centre of 
an active volcano — and lienee no doubt tlie rich- 
ness and fertnit3>' of the soil. A solitary hut at 
the head of the harbour, from which the Ameri- 
can flag was displayed, and a few canoes drawn 
up on the beach or sailing along the shore, fur- 
nished the only evidence of colonisation visible 
by the new arrivals as their vessel anchored. They 
.shortly learned, however, that the community 
then numbered sixty-nine souls — thirty-seven males 
and thirty-two females — twenty of the whole 
nuinher being children. Five only of its present 
inhabitants may be described as white. They 
hail respectively from England, France, Germany, 
Holland, and the Azores, and appear to have 
arrived at the islands for the most part in whaling- 
vessels during the last thirty years. The dark- 
skinned population is composed of natives of the 
Sandwich Islands, Agrigan, the Caroline and 
Kingsmill groups, and comprise a Bermudian, a 
Malay, and two Japanese women. Thirty-five of 
the number were born on tbe islands, and exhibit 
I the usual curious effects of mixed alliance. 

I The holdings of the settlers are dotted, over the 
i shores of the Harbour, or lie in some of the 
sheltered nooks ■which indent' the coast of the 
island. Here, in the cultivated patches which 
surround their cottages, may he seen the sweet- 
potato, taro, pumpkins and other garden vege- 
tables growing luxuriantly. On the sloping hill- 
sides, plantations of sugar-cane, maize, and cocoa- 
nut appear to succeed, and hut for the occasional 
hurricanes, would thrive abundantly. Plantain 
and lemon groves are numerous, and there is no 
lack of running streams. The visitors found the 
settlers provided with an abundance of tame pigs, 
geese, ducks, and fowls; and in the season — 
the months of April, May, and June — enormous 
numbers of turtle are secured without much 
labour, one man capturing as many as fifty during 
the day. 

The dwelling-houses are rudelj'' constructed. The 
side-posts and rafters are of hardwood, and being 
covered with the leaves of the cabbage-palm, afford 
weather-tight shelter. The floors are boarded, and 
the house divided into a dwelling and a sleeping 
room, the kitchen being in a building apart. The 
furniture of the cottages is sparse and simple ; a 
rough deal table, chairs, a bed, a shelf bearing 
the family earthenware, a clock, and some cheap 
gaily coloured prints, which line the walls, being 
its leading features. Everything being kept scrupu- 
lously clean and neat, the good order of the 
liouseholds impressed the visitors favourably. 
It may be added that there axe few hooks to be 
met with, and that only one man in the islands — 
Webb, an Englishman— can read and write. 

It may easily he imagined that the wants of the 
sel, tiers are neither numerous nor hard to satisfy. 
Clothing and calico of a liglit texture, salt, soap, 
tobacco, hardware, nails, knives, tools of useful 
■description, and ammunition, comprise their chief 
wants ; and for these they have been hitherto 
indebted, in exchange for their island-produce, 
to passing whalers putting into the islands for 
refreshment. On the occasion of Mr Eohertson’s 
visit, a goodly supply of presents, consisting of 
blankets, cottons, grocery, and other useful articles, 
was forwarded fol’ the rise of the settlers by the 
Japanese governnicut ; nor were their needs over- 
looked by Captain Church, who provided them 


with shirts, shoes, flannel, and other necessary 
gear from the stores of H.M.S. Gurlm. 

Mr Eobertson mentions some thirty varieties 
of wood growing on the islands. Wild-cactus, 
curry-plant, wild-sage, and celery are also found ; 
and mosses, lichens, and ferns are said to abound. 
Of metallic minerals, excepting some traces 
of iron pyrites found in Peel Island, there 
would appear to he no indications. Earthquakes 
and tidal waves are freqirent. The peculiarity of 
the latter is that no bore rushes up the harbour ; 
the water rises suddenly — ^precisely as it rises 
in a bowl in which an inverted tumbler is 
plunged— and as suddenly recedes. The earth- 
quakes are probably slight, as the inhabitants 
do not seem to dread them. Hurricanes, which 
prevail it is to be presumed at the change of 
monsoon, are more serious in their consequences, 
especially to the croiJS. 

Of the inhabitants as he found them Mr 
Robertson speaks by no means unfavourably. 
Rumour, he says, ascribed to the settlers of the 
group a character for lawless life and irregular 
conduct, of which, however, he saw no evidence. 
He found a small colony of. a simple mixed race, 
living to all appearance in decency and order, clean 
in their persons, neat in dress, and dwelling in 
comfortable homes, to wdiich they hospitably- 
invited the stranger. But, to this bright side of 
the picture there is a dark reverse. Of religion 
they know nothing ; they are utterly uneducated, 
and are as apathetic as the savage to all bdt 
the pressing needs of every-day existence. Owing 
to the want of government amongst themselves, 
human life has at times been somewhat insecure, 
one of the settlers having informed Mr Robert- 
son that within an experience of twenty-five 
years eleven men had to his knowledge met 
with violent ends; this however, is to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the islands were 
the refuge of the runaway scitili of whalers and 
trading-slxips, among whom quarrels must have 
been of common occurrence. Notwithstanding 
this, the islanders appear to feel some repugnance 
towards settled government, and ask that they 
‘ may be permitted to live as Bonin Islanders.' 

Let us hope that some good may result from 
Mr Robertson’s visit, and from the ample and 
exhaustive report of the little group which he 
has given to us ; and that the attention of the » 
governments which claim its possession may at 
least be drawn to the responsibilities which they 
have undertaken. We have seen that England, 
through Captain Beechey, and Japan on more than 
one occasion, have claimed the ownership of the 
islands ; and on one or other of these powers would 
seem to devolve the natural duty of guiding the | 
yoTfug settlement through the perils of a peculiarly 
dangerous infancy, and of laying the foundation of 
a happy and prosperous community in the distant 
Pacific, Japan is manifestly unfitted for this. 
She has proved herself unable to colonise the 
magnificent island of Yesso, which lies at her very 
doors, and which, permanently settled, ■^vould have 
afforded her a powerful bulwark against the 
Russian aggression she so constantly dreads. Tliere 
is little probability of her proving a wise adminis- 
tratrix of the Anglo-Jilelanesian settlement which 
she has repeatedly tried to colonise, and as often 
abandoned. It is left to England, therefore, to 
take tliis group beneath her protecting wings, and 
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to initiate some simple and inexpensive system of 
self-government there ; or, failing this, to renounce 
definitively the sovereignty of the islands, claimed 
on her hehalf by Oaptam Beechey in 1827. 


A CHAPTER OF REAL LIFE. 
Many years have elapsed since the circumstance 
about to be recorded took place. Most if not all 
of the actors concerned in it are dead, and the 
sensation it caused in the neighbourhood where it 
occurred is long since forgotten. In what fol- 
l( 5 -^vs — a plain statement of facts — all allusion to 
time, names, or locality is for obvious reasons 
omitted. 

Mr S , as for convenience we shall call 

him, was a country gentleman of fortune and 
rank. He had married young, and very happjly; 
but ins home was childless ; and the disappoint- 
ment— -keenly felt — was aggravated by the fact 
or there being a title in the family, to which his 
son, if he had one, would succeed. Great, there- 
fore, was the joy and exultation when, after 
years of hope deferred, it was announced that 
the nursery at Blank House was likely to have 
at last a haby tenant. Much preparation AVas 
made for the event, Avhich it was arranged was 
to take place in London. A confidential servant, 
•who had formerly as head-nurse had the care of 

Mrs S in her childhood, and was devoted to 

her, was installed in the house, to watch over her 
health in the present circumstances. This woman 
on quitting service had elected to become a ladies’ 
monthly nurse, and for this purpose had, as it is 
called, taken out her practice’ in a maternity 
hospital; and had passed the examinations needful 
before obtaining the certificate of a duly quali- 
fied nurse. 

Mrs S professed implicit confidence in the 

skill of her quondam servant. It was her wish to 
be attended in her confinement by her alone. 
She represented to her husband that she preferred 
a female attendant to a doctor, a’ud so worked 
upon him that he at length gave a reluctant con- 
sent ; stipulating, however, that when the event 
was imminent the doctor was to be sent for, so as 
to ^be at band in case of any danger or difficulty 
snpervouiug. 

Nothing untoward did, happen. The lad,y, 
under the nurse’s care, gave birth to a little I 
daughter, which before the doctor left the house j 
he saw, and pronounced to be afine healthy infant. I 
The sex of the small stranger was of course a dis- 1 
appointment ; hut anything in the shape of a haby • 
was welcome in tbe long childless house. And 
when in process of time there came the expectation 
of another olive-branch, hope revived of better 
luck on the next occasion. Nor was hope de- 
ceived. With great triumph, the faithful nurse, 

again in attendance, announced to Mr S that 

his •wife •was safe, and congratulated him on being 
the hither of ‘the finest boy that ever was seen.’ 

The young heir throve apace. But the parents 
were ere long doomed to prove what so often 
happens— ruamely, that blessings ardently coveted, 
fail when granteft to gjve the happiness expected 
from them. With: the arrival of his children Mr 

B ’s domestic feBdty departed. His idolised 

Avife became a confirmed intahd. After the birth 
of the first infant her health -iand spirits began 
gradually to fail, and noAy the- wlime- nervous 


system seemed hopelessly disorganised. In vain 
every means that AA’calth could procure or affection 
devise Avas resorted to. In vain she Avas taken 
from one place to another for change of scene and 
the best medical advice. Nothing could rouse her 
froi^n. the state of gloonij'- depression into which she 
had sunk. Instead of its former smiles and bright- 
ness, her face, if AA^e may use the expression, Avore 
a kind of ‘ hunted ’ lopk, painful to sec. She took 
no interest in anything ; even her children gave 
her no pleasure ; nor did she ever rally irom''this 
melancholy condition ; so that it Avas almost a 
matter of thankfulness AAdien death came to end 
her' ■unhappy existence. 

The bereaved liusbaud, however, continued long 
to mourn the Avife to Avhom he AA'as so tenderly 
attached. He lived in seclusion, forming no new 
ties, and devotiug_ himself to the care of tire 
children, now growing iip to be objects of interest. 
From this state of things he was roused by a 
letter purporting to be from a person on her 
death-bed, Avho urgently entreated him to come 
to her Avithont delay. She had, she said, a com- 
munication of the utmost importance to make, 
AAdiicli could be revealed to no one but himself. 

Mr S lost no time in obeying the myste- 

rious summons. Having seated himself beside the 
dying woman’s bed, she addressed Mm with ; ‘ I 
see sir, you do not Imow me, I am Nurse B — 

I have sent for you to tell what has lain like lead 
upon me .for years — what killed my poor mistress, 
and what will be a bloAV to yourself you will 
scarce be able to bear. But it must Ije done. 
She made me promise that before I left the world 
I would confess my crime and hers. My crime 
it was sir, for I planned it all, and over-persuaded 
her, poor dear ! 

i Mr S , the children you are bringiu" up 

are not yours ! For the fraud that has been 
practised on you respecting them; I alone am to 
blame, working as I did without ceasing upon 
your dear lady’s anxiety to give you the heir she 
•was pining for, and that your heart was set on— 
she that loved you so well, she could not bear to 
see you disappointed in anything. My calling 
as a midwife gave me, I urged upon her, plenty 
of opportunities to carry out the scheme; and I 
knew I could manage it so that there Avouldn’t 
be the least danger of ever being found out. But 
it AA'as a long time before I could get her to con- 
sent, and of course when she once did, there Avas 
no drawing hack. : 

‘ The daughter reared as yours, is the child of a 
poor servant-maid AA'hose husband had deserted 
and left her to her fate. I heard of the distress she 
was in at the prospect of becoming a mother, and 
disguising myself so that I could never be known 
again, Avent to her, and said I knew of a lady Avho 
wanted to adopt an infant, and would pay hand- 
somely for hers when born, provided no questions 
were asked. She w'as only too glad to close with 
my offer. I gave her a note addressed to A. B,, 
with directions to have it left at a certain shop 
the minute she took ill ; and Avhen I knew it was 
near her time, I Avent daily to inqixire after it. 
The people in the shop thought the veiled and 
mnffled-iAp woman Avho called so often for her 
note in the dusk of the evening Avas some needy 
servant out of place. Oli, I took my measures 
Avell ! 

‘ At last the note was there. I hurried home. 
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jTot my mistress to bed, and spread the tidings in lightness, cheapness, durabilitj^ and the preven- 
the house that she was indisposed, and a baby tion of flour from sifting out while in transit, 
might soon be expected. I told you si^ the same ^hey are constructed entirely by machinery, and 
thing, il you remember, on your return home from ^ ^ ^ , 

your club, and said you niight now send for the any pieces of the 

doctor, ■whom you wished to he ou the spot in case same size will readily fit together. Even as a 
of accident. When he came, I had an interview protector of the bottoms of iron ships from rust 
with him, said I thought all would he right, and and animal and vegetable growth, paper has been 
that I would caU him if he was wanted.' When » , ™ .. — . . . ... 

the house was cj^uiet, and every one safe out of the 
way or in bed, I slipped out with my latch-key, 

IThe porter in the hall had been ordered to watch. , . - 

He roused up as I passed his great chair, and I satisfactory, 
said I was going for something I required for my cover the b 
lady, and would not he long away. ' ^ 

nurse,;: ’ ,.h, I. 

likes iu a house, aud need not give ex] 
of her goings and comings. 
woman’s lodgings the infa 


found effective. Various anti-fouling compositions 
have been, applied to the purpose; but while all 
are .expensive, none can be regarded as completely 
it has been proposed then simply to 
cover the bottoms, of vessels with paper ; but the 

... o „ A monthly difficulty has been to procure a marine cement 

you Imow sir, can do pretty much as she which would serve to attach this material. After 

-- '"planations various trials, a cement has been invented which 

^ Beiore i reached the promises to be successful since it has been prac- 

, —lodgings the infent haA been W I ^ j As thA iSpel 

brought it home, terribly disapiiointed at its prov- / , . n . . 

ing a girl, and wilt tie pmWt before me of fonnd m a good state ot presOTatlon, its toml 

. having to contrive and do all over again.’ “ anti-tonhng agent was considered very sabs- 

Brokenly, and with many stops from emotion factory. This new use for paper has thus far 
and weakness, the dying nurse gave these parti- been proved in sea-voyages; and with regard to 
culars. She went on to describe the remorse that land-traivelling, it is well known how railway 
took possession of Mrs S — — , and the difficulty carriage-wheels have been manufactured from the 
she had in persuading her to allow of another game material. For this purpose the paper is 
attempt to accomplish the desired object. The diameter of the wheel, less the 

f - W g-at 
parted with, as his father had died from the P’^essure, and then secured by iron flanges held 
effects of an accident shortly before his birth. ^7 passing through them and^the paper. 

The same precautions for secrecy]had been adopted The wheel then receives a steel or iron flagged 
ill his case. There was not the slightest clue, and tire. Many advantages are claimed for the use 
the fraud could never have been suspected or of paper for this purpose ; no other material of 
found out, ^ ^ ' the same weight of which a wheel may be made, 

But the conscience-stricken lady could not rest, ijeing considered to possess such strength. Man- 
In despair at witnessing her sinking under the reminds us of the telegraph, and 

misery of which Nurse B accused herself of ■ 

being the cause, the latter implored her to make with this indispensable accessory of railway 

a clean breast and confess Ml to her husband, traffic we find ^e subject of our article has some- 
He would forgive her, the woman urged, sooner to do. Telegraph wires can he covered and 

than let her die. But the hapless sufferer could insulated with paper-pulp, which may be applied 
not bear to criminate herself in his eyes, and risk either to a naked wire or to a wire which-is already 
the loss of this love. So she carried to the grave covered. The purpose of the paper covering is 
the burden of the guilty secret that was crushing that of protection jhom injuries of the inclosed 
her, having exacted from the nurse a solemn or of the inclosed wire and material sur- 

promise tk^efore her death sho would reveal ro^^^ling it; the injuries to be guarded against 

'' AVhen' after long absence in foreign lands, the mechanical or chemical nature ; or the 

latter came to reside again at Blank House, he may he for the electrical insulation of 

ivas accompanied by the young gM, his adopted the wire, or lor the strengthening of it, to resist 
daughter. What became ; of the supposed heir, strains. 

■who doubtless had been well provided for, did In more general ways, there are various uses 
not transpire. to which paper may be applied, as, for instance, 

the protection, of plants in uncertain weather by 

^ old newspapers, which are recommended for this 

NEI\ IJSES OF PAIER. purpose. They are said to exclude a considerable 

The world has lately heard of some extraordinary amount of frost, and are useful inside frames 
uses of paper. In devising new inodes of utilising with or 'without mats. The uses for which 
this article, Americans take the lead. Barrels pwpier-mdcM has been adapted seem to be almost 
composed of straw-paper are said to be manufac- endless. The possibility of its successful applica- 
tured by a New York firm. The pulp is subjected to tion to building purposes has been demonstrated ; 
a powerful hydraulic pressure ; and when reduced and now we hear that a Breslau firm have suc- 
to the required thickness, the halves are cut oft' ceeded in making chimney-pots of paper. They 
at the end, and the pieces are then placed in a are said to be far more durable than metal ones, 
steam-drier, the sides trimmed evenly, and the as they are not liable to any form of corrosion, 
substance thoroughly dried. The advantages of while being also lighter and far cheaper. Before 
the barrels over wooden ones, we -are told, are the paper-ptilp is moulded and compressed into 
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the required shape, it is treated with chemicals, 
which render it non-inflammable. Pulp made 
from wood has been taken in hand by cabinet- 
makers as well as paper-manufacturers. Mould- 
ings are made of this substance for frames and 
decorative purposes, which have all the sharp- 
ness of outline possessed by the best carvings. 
Some of the French furniture-makers are said 
to have expressed groat satisfaction at the new 
style of ornaznentation, which will enable them 
to turn nut, their ‘ old oak-carviners ’ at a minimum 


to turn out their ‘ old oak-carvings ’ at a minimum 
cost as far as labour is concerned. 

If paper may have soinething to do with the 
furnishing of our houses, it can take imrt none 
the less in respect to the manufacture of clothing 
and articles of dress. Some years ago, the most 
common if not the sole material for handkerchiefs 
in Japan was an almost diaphanous square of 
paper, the gossamer texture of which did not 
prevent a considerable degree of tenacity. Paper 
collars are common articles of wear ; and cloth has 
been made from the Californian cactus, a plant 
which has been successfully used in the manu- 
facture of paper, Brown paper may he recom- 
mended as a good lining for the garments of 
ill-clad persons, as likely to prove a protector by 
no means contemptible in severe weather. 

The quantity of paper now issued from nurao- 
rous newspaper offices in a single' week amounts 
to many tons in weight, and supposing sheet were 
added to sheet would reach thousands of miles in 
length. There are said to be many more paper- 
mills in the United States than in the British 
Isles ; and the exports of paper from that country 
have we are assured greatly increased. In the 
international paper Exhibition of Paris, live 
hundred and thirty-five firms, including nK).st of 
the leading houses in Germany, Austria, England, 
France, Belgiuin, Holland, Benmark, Sweden, 
Russia, Italy, Switzerland, and the United States, 
contributed. Besides every variety of writing and 
printing paper, there were special departments 
for paper-hangings, paper-blinds, and paper for 
building purposes, the general applicability of 
the article being also demonstrated by^ a paper- 
house erected in the court-yard witli tables, 
chairs, chandeliers, and stoves of the same 
material. Ho part of the gallery of machines 
in the late Paris Exhibition was more patronised 
tlian that in the French section, where old 
rags were converted into pulp, dried, pressed in 
plates, and then wound round a bobbin as paper. 
The English and French display of white and 
coloured paper was excellent in point of solidity, 
equality of pulp, tenacity, and grain; and the 
English cream-laid was thought to be unrivalled. 
The French show of fantastic letter-paper was 
very fine ; and the American paper was remark- 
able for- its' suppleness, resistance, and brilliancy. 
The silky paper of Japan too, so much in repute 
as exhibited in envelopes, was considered to 
be worthy of any paper-factory. Those curious 
.people the J apanese Ao wondeijs , with paper in 
the way of toys, lacquer-ware, and such articles, 
for examine, as the imitation of stamped and 
embossed leather. The .originality, colouring, 
and design exhibited in tlieir;- wall-papers , are 


also worthy of all praise. In short, to touch on 
the numberless purposes to which paper has 
already been applied would greatly exceed tlie 
limits of the present article ; but a very important 
future may be augured for thi.s useful material 
from the examples here referred to. 


A summer-day reverie. 


Juira’s blooming flowers and fragrance sweet, 
Forth to the woods beguile our feet, 

With, unresisted spell ; 

Fond memories lure us to the spot 
Where grows the blue Forget-me-not, 

The flower we love so well. 


Bright flower ! to .love and friendship clear ; 
Thy name falls softly on our car, 

With sweetness ever new ; 

Wafts back our thougbts on Fancy’s wing 
To sunny memories that cling 
Around thy petals Hue, 


Unmarked tho momonls as they flow; 
■When seen in light of long ago, 
llow precious in our eyes ! 

Our ye.stordays, too fair to last, 

To-day, when numhored with the I'asfc, 
Surpassing bright shall lise. 


Why should we thn.s regretful sigh 
For sunny pleasures long gone by, 

And present joys forget ? 

To -day, for us the sunbeams fall, 

And blooming flowers our hearts enthrall, 
In dewy fragrance sot. 


i\nd dearer, sweeter joys are ours 
Than sunlit skies or dewy flowers 
Could e’er to us impart ; 

For us tho wondrous world of Thought 
Haro gems from every clime has bx’ought, 
Enriching mind and heart. 


For us to-day, in golden store, 
Nature and Art.their treasures pour, 
And love-sweet olferings bring ; 
Ah ! whisper not of Time’s decay ; 
Though all of earth must pass away, 
Faith lifts her drooping wing. 


Not in the sunny Past our rest, 

Nor present joys slinll end our quest 
For full and perfect bliss ; 

Revealed alone to Faith’s glad sight 
Where time nor change our hopes can blight, 

. A fairer world than this ! 

; 'BfFIE. 

G-XiASHlEiiS, Jane 6, 1S79. 


[The xn-eoeding lines arc tlio production of a Scotbirii 
' miU-girl ; ’ and we liavi; much i)ki!i,suro in giving 


them the publicity which they merit.-— E d.] 
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A EAMBLE IN’ THE BASQUE PEO’V’IN’CES, come rolling slowly over tlie road with massive 
To the many Englishmen who delight in strapping wheels without spokes, cut out of the trunk of 
on a knapsack, exploring wild mountain-paths, a tree in one single piece, and drawn by little 
and in one word roughing it, the Basque Provinces red oxen. The sounds produced by the ungreased 
offer a great attraction. After crossing the Pyre- wheels of these primitive wagons are somewhat 
nees, the scenery on the south side -will be found grating to the unaccustomed ear, but nevertheless 
of a grander type than on the north. The people serve the purpose of a warning in the narrow- 
will interest him by the great difference of Ian- mountain-paths; a good ‘singing’ cart being their 
guage, manners, dwellings, and food from those boast! . 

of Prance. Descendants of an ancient race, they The loveliest sea-coast lies to the north of the 
proudly boast that they were never conquered. Iberian peninsula, in the i)rovince of Vizcaya ; 
Their men fought with the victorious Hannibal and when the town of Plencia comes into sight, 
against the Homans, and assisted in the defeat another Bay of Naples seems to greet the traveller, 
of the Emperor Charlemagne and Roland in the Built on a narrow tongue of land which stretches 
pass of Roncesvaux. By their aid the Duke of into the ocean, Plencia is literally bathed by the ‘ 
Wellington carried a division of his array across waves. All along the road the vines are gro-vm 
three fords over the Bidassoa, and thus turned on trellises, supported by stone pillars, the slope 
the strong position of Marshal Soult, gaining his from the foot of the mountains to the shore 
fir.st footing on French territory. being covered by porticoes of verdure. Once its 

In travelling through these attractive regions, ships were known in every sea; not less than 
the pedestrian need have no fear as to quarters, a hundred and fifty merchant-vessels having sailed 

Every evening a lodging may be found, though to distant lands during the last century. No-w 

not of the best ; some man or boy taken up on there is not a single fishing-boat ; for the banks of 
the road acts as guide, and they boast of being sand which have formed at the entrance of the 
the best walkers in the world. How picturesque river render the passage of the bar most dangerous, 
too, in their costume! A red herd, not unlike If the fine fishing population of Spain is to 
the cap of the Lowland shepherds in Scotland, a be seen to advantage, the mountain heights must 

red sash round the waist, sandals made of hemp be crossed to Bermeo. But climb the high peak 

on the feet, and a stout stick or esjKulrille iu of Machichaco, and the fatigue will be forgotten 
their hands. when the Bays of Baquio and Bermeo are descried 

Rising early, the pedestrian is free to wander at extending calm and tranquil at the foot, with the 
will through the woods, or breathe the j)ure brisk white sails of the fishing flotilla dotting the blue 
air of the mountain. Nature still sleeps, but ocean. Bermeo is a child of the sea with a past 
soon the sun piercing the clouds, spreads his and present history confined within the space of a 
golden light over the charming landscape ; then feW' hundred yards on the narrow peninsula of 
comes a concert of humming insects and carolling the port. On the one side is the ancient church 
birds, and the labourer appears in the fields. A of Santa Eufemia, one of those entitled jaradcros, 
poor cottage in the valley will give a resting- because anew governor of Vizcaya is obliged to 
place ; on a wooden bench, before a rough table enter and to swe'ar solemnly that he Avill obey 
made of two chestnut beams, the family offer you the /aeros or laws. Opposite, is an old square fort, 
a share of their homely repast. Bread made, of whose stones, from the effect of centuries and the 
maize- flour, hot from the oven and yellow as warm kisses of the sun, are of a bright vermilion, 
gold, beans or cabbage, a sardine, and a liandful Between these are the fishermen’s houses, with 
of nuts ; such is the memc. The traveller brings their wooden balconies and overhanging roofs. 
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The fishermen are formed into a fraternity, 
having an administrator and a junto to manage 
their "afiairs. They make the rules; and in 
case the sea is too rough, the captain of the 
Senora raises his oar into the air, and no one 
dare go off. Eacli evening they manage the 
sale by auotion of the day’s produce, retaining a 
certain portion as a reserve fund, and dividing 
tlie remainder according to the sixccess of each 
boat,;-^ Sometimes the stormy weather prevents 
their ' goi^'g out for many days together, and great 
would be the distress were it not for the help of 
this fund, whic^i also provides for aged fishermen 
and the widows- and children of those lost at 
sea ' 

In the morning; the scene is quiet along the 
quay, when the nets are hanging and the children 
prejmring the bait for their fathers, or dipping the 
fresh sardines in the boiling -oil and laying them 
carefully in the b^^es. But in the evening the 
scene is^mneh j&abre animated. Then, the boats 
that started with the tide return, from the large 
onesj manned by sixteen men, to the small canoes, 
which a father and two sons can handle. About 
seven o’clock, certain important persons come 
down, dressed in coats and hats ; they are the 
curers and merchants.. Women and children 
crowd round en masse tdlsee the fish being sold. 

The auction is held in the hall belonging to the 
fraternity. Enormous scales are hung under ^lie 
portico, and there th.e fish are laid in heaps to 
be weighed. By the light of a large lantern a 
clerk rapidly takes down the figures, and the 
fish are immediately packed in round baskets, 
which the oxen draw into'dhe town. It is a re- 
markable scene : the noisq-j'of disembarkation, the 
shouts of the seamen, the chatter of the women, 
the lowing of the cattle, and the immense hideous 
heaps of tunny and stock-fish gaping for life, as 
they are viewed under the yellow light of the 
lantern. This lively affair lasts into the early 
morning hours, until the last boat arrives, when 
all retire to their well-merited repose. 

Sometimes on fortunate days the men will bring 
twelve or fifteen thousand arrohes (of twenty-five 
pounds each) of these large fish ; and the rule is, that 
all shall be sent away within twenty-four hours. 
A portion is immediately consigned to Madrid and 
other large cities ; the rest goes to the curing 
establishments. There each fish is cut into thick 
slices, and plunged into large caldrons of boiling 
oil. When it has received a fine red tint, it is 
withdrawn and taken to the drying-rooms. When 
scarcely cold the slices are packed in small barrels, 
a mixture of water and vinegar is poured over, after 
which they are forwarded to the interior, where 
the wotMng-classes buy them largely. The sardine 
and anchovy abound also in the season; these are 
preserved in boxes, and each boat sells its ‘take’ at 
a price the crew agree upon. The fish of this sea 
is considered immeasurably superior to -.that of the 
Mediterranean; when, eaten on the spot, it is really 
exquisite, and has a flavour that would scarcely be , 
believed by those who taste it ip, Madrid. ' ' 


There are about a thousand men in Berrneo- 
engaged in this trade. The women help in unload- 
ing or at the curing-houses. They marry very 
early; at eighteen every fisherman has his lover. 
He makes one or two long voyages, to gain suffi- 
cient money for his marriage ouilit—^iiot a very 
sumptuous one, consisting of little heside some 
white linen, two or three poor bits of furniture,^ 
and a few gewgaws ; and thus the pair begin life. 
Should he wait ten years longer, he knows "ho will 
never be rich; there being bad days in which 
his whole fortune may be lost. This continual 
uncertainty and constant struggle against danger- 
influences the character, and lead's to iuiprovi- 
dence. After a good season, Berrneo fishermen 
will rather squander their earnings than put 
them aside for a worse day. Their families are 
large ; both boys .and girls are early put to work ; 
but as there is no class of people more laborious or 
more honest, the judge has often but one culprit 
brought before him in a year. They are of the 
pure Basque blood, and very liandsome. The 
slender muscular frame of the men, with oval face, 
aquiline nose, and clear eye, mark a serenity com- 
bined with singular energy of character. As for 
the women, before work has tried them, they repre- 
sent the ideal of beauty — tall, well made, with 
splendid chestnut hair, which the married women 
roll round their head, and the young ones wear in 
two long plaits over their shoulders. A do-zen 
of these walking from the port, each with a large 
basket of fish on her head, and singing some 
refrain of the country, in the silence of the night, 
forms a very striking picture. 

Not far from Bermeo there is a little place 
which has the importance of a holy city in the 
eyes of the Basques. This is Guernica, which 
contains the palace of the juntos ; the archives of 
the country — tlie palladium of their liberties ; and 
the oak, nndor which from time immemorial the 
Senor of Vizcaya swears to maintain the laws, 
A son of the country has written a patriotic 
hymn upon it, which touches every heart, like 
Auld Lang Syne or the Marseillaise. He was 
a poor shepherd, but full of courage, who joined 
the ranks of Don Carlo.s V. at .sixteen, and being 
terribly wounded, he withdrew into e.xile, and 
remained twenty yeans in France. He had a fine 
voice, long curls, and loved peril and excitement. 
Returning to his native land he became a -wandering 
poet, and sang his own compositions to the crowds 
who flocked to the mountains from every farm and 
village. None was so great a favourite as The 
Tree of Guernica, that holy symbol of tbeir 
liberties ; and so great was the eutliusiasm created 
when he sang it, that the men fell oii their knees 
and swore to die for their laws. The authorities 
were alarmed, and for fear of trouble ordered the 
poor troubadour to leave the country and remain 
in exile for life. 

As soon as a traveller enters Guernica, he is at 
once conducted to this tree. The present one is 
about a century old, and is a direct descendant 
of the first. Two or three young scions are always 
growing beside the more aucieut one. The last, 
which fell from age in 1811 , existed, according 
to tradition, from the middle of the . Iburtecuth 
century. Under its shadow, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, seated on the bench which, surrounded the 
trunk, took the oath to respect the fueros. The 
deliberations of the congress always took place 
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in the ox-ien air, until the number of delegates sp 
much increased, that the ])lan was abandoned, and 
the ancient church of Santa Maria was adopted as 
the meeting-place. 

Amidst the greatest loveliness all around, there 
rises the battleiuented donjon of Arteaga, situated 
in a grand demesne. It belongs to the ex-Empress of 
the French, one of the Montijos. In the year 1856 
the Assembly declared the late Prince Imperial a 
Viscayan, and sent deputies to the court with the 
decree. Napoleon III, received them with much 
kindness, and the Empreiss decided to restore the 
castle. The primitive structure has been retained 
as much as jjossible, but accommodated to the 
requirements of modern comfort. Bed jasper 
surrounds the arched windows, and contrasts well 
with the gray marhle of the edifice. In the 
interior, a sxilendid staircase, floors of marquetry, 
and sculptured, ceilings, correspond with the exte- 
rior magnificence. Unfiu'tunately, it has never 
been furnished, hut waits the promised visit of 
the Empress; a French lady who lives 

in a pavilion near has the charge of it. But 
thoirgh absent, the generous hand of the owner is 
felt everywhere ; there is no better kept village 
than Arteaga, and the houses have an air of the 
greatest comfort. 

The flourishing commerce of Bilbao has to 
some extent injured the smaller ports on the 
coast. After visiting the old towns covered with 
the dust of ages, Bilbao forms a complete contrast 
by its modern aspect and bright animation. Yet 
it has suffered terribly from war. One of its 
most intelligent and distinguished citizens, Don 
Juan Dolmas, suffered losses that can never he 
replaced, .He was a passionate lover of art and 
' antiquity, and having collected a library of six 
thousand precious volumes, many old Flemish 
and Spanish pictures, with jewmllery and medals, 
he built a chdteau, and arranged them in the 
different rooms. But during a siege, the heart- 
broken Delmas watched the burning of his home, 
and his chefs-d'mtvre stolen and dispersed. His 
town-house was riddled by bomb-shells ; his wife 
and one of his daughters died, exhausted by 
fatigue and terror; his two brothers-in-law were 
shot; and in the course of a coujde of years he 
had known the utmost limits of what n. man 
could suffer. 

■When we last visited Bilbao a festival was at 
its height. From the neighbouring villages had 
assembled young men gay in their scarlet caps, 
and handsome girls in" short petticoats and 
braided tresses. Near the chnrcli, the favourite 
game of the 'Basques, that of tennis, w'as going on. 
There is no hamlet however small without its 
tennis-court, where the young men play in 
the presence of the elders, as judges. Many 
can mmutain the hall in the air for several . 
minutes. Tlio women also display wonderful 
skill in this exercise. The favourite dance is 
a very complicated one, called the zortsico; it' 
lasts about twenty minutes, and fourteen persons 
join in it. The alcalde sits at the head, and 
the dancers form a circle before him. The young 
men from each village have a right to dance 
successively, and their names are inscribed on a 
list given to the alcalde, that there may he no 
dispute. At the beginning, the simplicity of the 
measure, the solemnity that regulates the steps, 
recall the old French minuet; but as it proceeds, 


all join in couples, vis-ci-vis, with arras extended, 
using their fingers like castanets ; quicker and 
quicker goes the music, uutil it finishes w'ith the 
most rapid of galojis. 

During the festival, refreshments of a simple 
character are sold at small tables under tbe shadow 
of the trees ; they consist of dry cakes, eider, and 
an inoffensive beverage made of red wine, sugar, 
and water. At the first sound of the evening bell 
for the Angelus, whatever may he the excitement, 
the dancing stops; the- magistrates take off their 
hats, as well as the crowd, and all repeat the 
prayer. Then the tamhonlero precedes the magis- 
trates, who march round the square ; whilst the 
men withdraw with loud sharp cries, to shew their 

S ; and the mountains repeat the echo. Great 
ifires are lighted, and the popular dances of the 
jota &\\d fandango succeed each other until eleven 
o’clock. 'When the fire dies out, the couples 
separate with an adieu, and slowly retire through 
the streets to their homes, with the respect for 
law and authority which distinguishes this much ^ 
to be admired j)eople. 

YOUNG LOBD PENBITH. 

CHAPTER XL. — SIR UUCIUS. 

Sir Lucius Larpent, in no enviable frame of 
mind, sat before the fire in the billiard-room 
of Llosthuel Court, gazing at the glowing coals, 
as though, like the reputed wizards of a bygone 
age, he sought to read the future of his own 
and others’ fortunes in their cavernous depths. 
He had a cigar between bis lips ; but its fiery 
tip had grown cold and gray through sheer forget- ' 
fulness on the smoker’s part, and presently he 
snatched it away and tossed it peevishly into the 
fire. Then he turned to a little table beside him, 
on which stood a silver tray, hearing glasses and 
decanters, and filling a large wine-glass to the 
I brim, not with sherry, but with strong Maraschino, 
tossed ofi^ the contents as if the potent liquor 
had been harmless cold water. Then he refilled 
the glass, sipped slowly and xelishingly the cordial 
within it, and setting it down, drew a letter from 
his pocket, nnfolded it, and began to read it, 

The letter in question had been brought up-stairs 
to Sir Lucius that morning along with the cup of 
chocolate and slice of toast which formed the 
baronet’s apology for a breakfast. Sir Lucius had 
perused and reperused it several times since then, 
and each time with an anxious eye and frowning 
brow, which shewed the tidings it imparted to be 
the reverse of agreeable. It was not a long letter, 
nor was it one of those stiff epistles on blue office 
pajper wherewith gentlemen learned m the law 
vex the souls of the laity, unskilled in legal 
jargon. Indeed it Was obviously the letter of 
no gentleman, whether by Act of Parliament or 
otherwise, but of a person to whom penmanship' 
was a. pain, and orthography a distress, the curt 
product of severe toil at the scribe’s distasteful 
task. 

The reading of this letter, whatever it was, 
had stirred the ignoble nature of Sir Lucius to 
its lo^yest depths, and he was savagely intent upon 
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one at Tregunnow. 

i Sir Lucius rang the bel L 

r-: . ’ hft said. 


‘Bring me some- 
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A.n^o: ‘nothing else ; and he quick . ^Ihcrejs 


Smy hef “Incrtell ^ to put |e brown 

iiorse^ Li"htfoot, into the dog-cart instantly. 

‘ Groom with you, Sir Lucius ? ’ Jiskcd the under- 
hutSr, as he brought in the desired relrcsh- 

fuooni; but let them look shpp ! ’ ^"swered 
worrying rouud to the door. I U get lu joiider, 
'“a'Sira Imd ten gruff oud ™toWe all 

clav Ion O' short-tempered even with his imiierial 
Slio^i'ouT n-itu young Willie Me Motte, 
ami snappisli to Edgar, who liad come in witli a 
Btnpimg'ahtaidcncss, to olrallenge Ms senior to a 

mi ™*Kiockmg the halls about, you mean, 
m* thank you'.’ had been the haTOiiets cross- 
mined Llr. and he had been Icit thencciorth 
to the hermit-like possession of the hilhard- 

Shwdy and painfully, according to such hshts as 
his keen hut shallow intelligence could '''oik J , 
Sir Lucius had shaped out and solved the I'roWun 
S at perplexed him. He must go to Pen Mawth. 
He musf see the Black Miller-a tool useiul for 
his purpose. What such men as Sir Lucius can 
nw?r he made to see is, that such tools are two- 
eitoed; and that the ruffiim or rascal 
doVy dirty work with tongue or pen or bind con, 
is the most dangerous enemy, of thoir own makiti^,, 
that can be like a lion in the path. 

It was easy for Lady Larpent’s titled son to leave 

Llosthuel without having to answer incouvement 
questions. He had refused, on slight ground^ oi 
none at all, to he present at liinche^on, Tew 
young men, in country-houses, are he seen at. 
iimcheon. It is not easy to get hack fiom the 
stuhblc-fields, and from hunting impossible, when 
the ladies of the family are ready for toe blanm- 
less enjoyment of their cutlets. But Sir Luci is, 
who ate no breakfast, could not well wait till eight 
o’clock for the prandial meal, and he -was pually 
hungry by two. Hungry or not, he had Uis sand- 
wich and Ms sherry, took up Ms overcocit, and 
went rouud 'to the yard, where Ins dog-cart, with 

toe brown ho?se harnessed, stood ready. 

‘Like me to ^yait— anywheres, Sir Lucius < 
said a pert dwarf: in gaiters and striped ■vyaistcoat, 
T nnd -wnn Tecrard.eC 


said a pert dwarf m gaiters ana suupcu vv»io.;>.wc.u, 

a voiui<r Loiidou lad, iuews-inade, and who regarded 

the son and heir of toe potential Dowager as only 
governor No. 2 


The feiooioas reply which was X'’L’ 5 lon° 
baronet as he S' “ 

Tenipmhered in the stable-yard ol LLohtnuei. 

Tdo-cSt is a vehicle capable of rapullocomo- 
, ■ ^ . iixr •xx’-ifli mvlv ti sitter: Tjoliivid r 

felX- mJl LlghtSii^a^^^ , Tl'e 

CWsh carters stared at the speed with which 
tlie gentleman^ flogging hard-ior 
a hard taskmaster to the noble huist ^'to-h 
onme of US lovB SO Well— -sliot thcm. ihe 

luowu horse was all lather and foam when he 
brouu 110 . , ^ Tjp to the station, twenty 

Sute ioo Toof^ ^vlis left at a public-hou.se 
miners and market-folks frequented, win lo 
Tonuis look his ticket lor Tregumiow. He 
took a ticket— not a return one— 'for Tregunnpw, 
because he toon thus, in case of need he 

dr mil d Pest escape inquiry and recognition. A.nd 
when the slow train, fraught with little hut lish- 
baskets, tin, and a few packages inarked Londuu | 
-Immediate,’ and full of precocious vegetables 
from Scilly, came jumbling in, Sir Lucius took us 
seat in a iiiouldy lirst-class carriage that had the 
smell of a coffin, and was borne to iregunnow, 
Xie he ali-totedin a fog and a dnzzlemt ram. 

This time'’ there were no hoys at ffi-egunnow, 
outside toe white gate, and on the gravel-path that 
on]x<^ Company, and the only 
dry spot^n^ight. But the baronet, who now 
kimw^iis way, preferred to dispense with a guide, 
onfi wilhed on through the waning daylight and 
Xt e ra Mo ’C^^^^^ He had the dub ous 
SoSl tetliiV to fmd the Black Miller-ofteu 
abroad at fair and market— at homo when ho 
knocked. It was EalpU Swart's grun lace that 
anneared in the half-opened doorway. 

^The Black Miller started a very little when 
he saw Sir Lucius Larpeut at Ins door, and looked 
suspiciously out through the waning light and 
SzUim x^iin, as though to assure hmiselt tln^t 
the baronet was unaceompmued 
ciiV T 111‘ins himself was in sight,' so that Kaipu 
Swart relaxed somewhat Ids mien of 
defiance, and slowly, and as it were uiiwillm ly, 
mieiied his door to the full width, growling, m the 
diep voice that sounded hke the low rom ol a 
limn ‘Come in, if you wish i , young sir. \oxi 
are free of the place.’ Sometomg-it nnght havm 
been toe warning whisper, according to prieutal 
Sf of his good angel-seemed to suggest to | 
Sir Lucius to decline the invitation to cuter, o 
give up the wicked purpose^ that had broug d 

the door locking and barring it as usual. _ . , : . , 

‘And ’now, Sir Lucius Larpeut, to 

he said, roughly thnisting a 

visitor, .and seating himselt beside the battels 1 
kitchen table, on which stood a petroleum Ian p, 
alrXlv lighted, 'for within the housuik was^ dark, 
and Xch threw its gleam full on Balph S waits 
strong harsh features and grr/zlcd hmr. 

‘To business, with all my lieart, auswi.u.d the 
baronet, assuming a gaiety ho l)y_ no 

‘ You see, Mr Swart, that our previous trausae a 

did not turn out, after all, quite so successtully 

""^TmiS^ask ynu to explain, Sir Lucius,’ said 
the Black Miller with so stern an accent amt 
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so. dark a frown, lliat the visitor hastened to 
' assume a more conciliatory tone. 

‘ I meant to imply no species of blame to you, 

I I can as.sure you,’ he said ; ‘ you did your work 
well, and the adventurer, the lisher-fellow, was 
got rid of, as regards Treport. Hut here he must 
needs, as if the Fiend himself were hent on 
placing him always in my path, find employ- 
ment in Dorsetsliire, close to my uncle’s place 
— Lord Peniith’s place, and what is worse, attract 
iny uncle’s notice, I am speaking of Allringhani, 
near the Eew Forest, which you may have 
heard of,’ 

‘ I have heard of it,’ returned the Black Miller 
shortly. 

‘ I thought as much ! ’ retorted the_ haronet, and 
for his very life he could not help giving a mali- 
cious intonation to his words. ‘Well, there’s a 
station called Hollow Oak on the railway there, . 
and that confounded fisherman has. somehow got 
made station-master,’ ■ . / 

‘Ha!’ exclaimed the Black Milled’; ’^ud then 
after a moment’s thought : ‘ Well, Sii,' Lucius V 
, ‘ Aayrthing hut well, I think,’ replied the haronet 

irritahly. ‘ This, fellow Ashton is a _ meddling 
hound, and I shall know no rest until there is 
an end of his impertinent interference v/ith my 
family. Some trumpery service he affects to have 
rendered Lord Penrith.’ And as he spoke he drew 
forth the letter which had preoccupied his mind 
throughout the day. ‘ But this, which I received 
this morning from my good uncle’s valet, a certain 
Luke Jackson, whom I have found it convenient 
to enlist in my interest, tells the story better than 
I can: I will just read it aloud, if you please.’ 

‘ I will listen,’ answered Ealph Swart, fixing his 
dark eyes, which gleamed like those of a vulture, 
on his visitor. 

Sir Lucius drew a little nearer to the flaring 
lamp, so that the light might fall upon the writ- 
ing of the Own Correspondent whose services as 
spy or chronicler at Alfringham ho had deemed it 
politic to purchase. Then he began — 

‘ Honoured Sir Lucius— In obedience to your 
wish for news from Alfringham, I beg to say, iny 
lord noW’ is very bad, and no mistake, unable to ; 
leave his bed ; and Sir Joseph and other London ' 
doctors had down to give opinions, with Dr Bland 
in constant attendance. It came of a railway 
accident that happened at Hollow Oak, where we 
all were within an ace of coming to smash, going 
up to London. We were saved by the presence of 
mind of the new station-master, one Mr Hugh 
Ashton, the same, oddly enough, that pulled Miss 
hlaud out of the Welsh lake, and was captain of 
the steamer at Treport, and got my brother Salem 
discharged for mutiny; which that he is a fine 
young fellow cannot be denied. All the countr}’’ 
is ringing ^v'ith his praises for the brave action he 
did when we had such a narrow shave for our 
lives ; and Mrs Stanhope and bliss Maud were very 
grateful, and also my lord, that has invited the 
young man to come np to Allriugham and receive 
iais thanks in person, as I know. But they do say' 
— though what business it is of his I cannot tell — 
this young Mr Hugh goes about ferreting and 
raking for proofs about the old murder of my 
lord’s eldest sun by his brother, ever so many 
years ago. I menlion this — r" 

‘ Ah, indeed ! ’ 


Very commonplace words were in themselves 
these, by which the Black Miller interrupted the 
reading of the letter, but, from so formidable a 
personage, and uttered in a tone so grimly signi- 
ficant, they somewhat startled Sir Lucius, who, 
however, soon went on : ‘ Because such conduct is 
singular. Also, in accordance with your honour’s 
wishes, and in part thz’ough my brother’s assist-- 
ance, I think it pretty clear that this Mr Swart 
of the Pen Mawth Mill is no other than my lord’s 
former steward, name of James Grewler, wlio 
made off with a heap of my lord’s money four- 
and-twenty years ago, and has never been heard 
of since. The picture of him on the wall in the 
steward’s house is exactly what you describe, 
allowing for his being younger then, and I don’t 
wonder the likeness struck you at first meeting. . 
So no more at present, from your faithful servant 
.to command, Luke Jackson.’ 

‘Now,’ said the baronet, as he refolded and 
pocketed the letter, looking the Black MiUer full 
between the eyes as he did so, ‘it is pleasant, 
is it not — Mr Swart, alias Grewler-— to see our 
way?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered the Black Miller, with a scowl 
and a flash of his savage eyes, but in a voice that 
was calm, and almost soft; ‘I like to see my way. 
You wish this young Hugh Ashton to be got out 
of yours, I suspect. And you come to me to help 
you, and prove to me very sensibly that you have 
recognised me, and so have a hold upon me, so 
that I can refuse you nothing. Have I read your 
meaning rightly, young sir 1 Ho, ho ! ’ 

And the Black Miller laughed. It was not a 
laugh good to hear, but deep and hollow, as we 
might imagine a ghoul’s laug'n to be. There was an 
irony, too, in his tone, which to a warier ear than 
that of Sir Lucius might have impressed the neces- 
sity for caution. But he was so pleased with his 
own cleverness in getting a hold on his dangerous 
confederate, that it was in a voice of ill-concealed 
triumph that he resumed : ‘We can afford, now, 
to play with our cards on the table. I am ready 
to hand you a hundred pounds when I hear 'that 
t'he fisherman fellow can give me no farther 
trouble. Personally, I prefer not to be mixed up 
in the affair. In Salem Jackson, the blackguard 
sailor at Treport, I should think joxx would find a 
convenient instrument, the rather that he has a 
grudge against young Ashton. And, as regards 
(he old liistory of my uncle’s cash, I assure you 
that, if you deal but fairly with me, no one will 
care to ask for an account of your stewtirdship, or 
to identify James Grewler of the past with Ealph 
Swart of the present. Now we understand each 
i other.’ 

1 ‘Thoroughly,’ answered the Black Miller, in 
1 the same soft voice as before. ‘ You may count on 
me. Especially as I am, after a fashion, in your 
power, as you will be in mine, ho, ho \ when the 
job is done. Either of ns could hang the other. 
But no need of that.’ 

‘Good-by, then, Mr Swart,’ said Sir Lucius, 
W'ho was in haste to be gone, and with a nod of 
ieave-taking, he turned to the door. Scowlingly, 
but promptly, Ealph Swart undid the fastenings, 
and opened the door. 

‘Good-evening, sir,’ he said as the baronet 
stepped forth into the rain, and then reclosed the 
door. 

‘That was the way to deal with the fellow I’ 
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iinittered Sir Lucius to Mmself.as lie left tlie Peu 
Mawth Mill Lehiucl. 

MeauwHle the Blade Miller, after standing for 
some two minutes in deep thought beside the 
table on which stood the lamp, snatched up his 
hat, took down from the peg on which it hung his 
loaded riding-whip, and went softly out, carefully 
but silently looking the door behind him. 


KASPAE HAUSER. 

Oir the evening of Whitmonday some fifty years 
ago, a citizen of Nuremberg happened to be loiter- 
ing near his door in an unfreguented part of the 
town, when he observed a short distance off an 
ungainly looking young man standing in a singular 
liosture, having the appearance of one intoxicated, 
and apparently making attempts to. move forward 
without having the power either to stand upright 
or to control the movement of his limhs. 

The citizen approached tlie stranger, who imme- 
diately thrust into his hands a letter ~a letter 
addressed to the captain of one of the regiments 
then quartered in Nuremberg.^' The citizen 
attempted to question the strange youth ; but in 
.reply to his queries could only elicit a repetition 
of some unintelligible jargon, and therefore con- 
ducted him to the guard-room of the regiment. 
Here the captain’s orderly took charge of the 
unknown, and led him to his master’s house. The 
captain happened to be from homo at the time ; 
and as the stranger could give no account of him- 
self in answer to the numerous questions with , 
which he was assailed, and as he did not appear to 
understand anything that was said to him, he was 
takeu for a Idnd of savage ; and after much con- 
sultation on the part of the servants as to his 
disposal, he was shut up in a stable, to await the 
return of the captain. The contents of his pockets 
created -the greatest surprise. They consisted of 
coloured rags, a key, a paper of gold sand, a 
small horn rosary, and a few religious tracts. 

The poor fellow was so much fatigued that his | 
attempts to walk resulted in an unsteady stagger ; 
his feet were bruised and bleeding ; and he , 
appeared to be suffering intensely from the effects 
of hunger and thirst. Some meat was offered to 
■him ; but oix tasting it he immediately .spat it out 
in disgust. Beer too was given him ; but on 
tasting a few drops of it he rejected it as he had 
done the meat, Some bread and a glass of water, 
however, afforded him much satisfaction, and he 
swallowed them eagerly. After refreshing ‘him- 
self in this manner, he threw himself on some' 
straw in the stable, and almost instantly fell into 
a deep sleep. He was still asleep when, the captain 
returned home, althougli several hours had elapsed. 
Attempts were made to awaken him, hut for some 
time without success. They lifted him from the 
ground and tided - to place him upon his feet ; but 
in spite of all their' h^^rtions, the youth slept on, 
and seemed more like one dead or in a trance, than 
a living being merely asleep. At last, however, 
his eyes slowly opened, and- as if struck with the 



glittering colour of the captain’s uniform, he 
immediately commenced to utter the same jargon 
he had used to the bewilderment of the good 
citizen who had di-scovered him. 

The captain knew nothing of the stranger, and 
no particulars could bo ascertained from the letter 
of which he was the hearer. This letter did not 
give any clue to the name or previous home of 
the youth. It was not even addressed to any 
person by name, and from its style and ortho- 
graphy, seemed to have been intended to pass for 
the production of some illiterate peasant. The 
writer merely stated that he was a poor workman 
with a large family, which he could ill support ; 
that the mother of the stranger had placed him 
under his care when quite young ; that the boy 
wished to be a soldier, as his father had been. . No 
name "was signed at the end of the letter, which 
closed with this inhuman sentence : ‘ If you do 
not keep him, you may kill him or bang him 
up in the chimney.’ 

The captain was in a great dilemma with regard 
to the disposal of the charge that had been 
imposed upon him in so sudden and unc.xpocted 
a manner ; but at last, when every attempt at 
questioning bad failed, the unknown was taken 
to the police station. Here they could make 
nothing of him. The usual interrogations as to 
who lie was, whence he came, what was his business, 
&c., elicited no intelligible answer, and the autho- 
rities were mucli perplexed to know what to do 
with him. His tears, the .state of his feet, and 
his childish and apparently harmless demeanour, 
excited the pity of tho,se who saw him. Opinions 
as to his real nature were divided. Some con- 
sidered him an idiot, others thought him a 
.savage. Not a few affected to believe that under 
this appearance of simplicity soma cunning deceit 
might be concealed. 

At the suggestion of one of the officials, pen, 
ink, and paper were put before him, and signs 
were made that he slxould use them. At this 
the stranger manilestod considerable pleasure ; and 
taking up the pen, to the infinite astonishment 
it must be confessed of aU present, he wrote in 
hold legible characters the words ^ Kaspar Hauser,’ 
Hero, however, he stopped. All attempts to xiiake 
him understand that they wanted him to write 
down the name of the place whence he came, 
failed ; and as a last resource, he was committed 
to the prison where rogues and vagabonds were 
usually confmed. On being conducted to his 
cell, he immediiitely sank on his straw-bed in 
a deep sleep. Such was Kaspar Hauser’s first 
introduction to the world. 

At tliis time, Kaspar was about sixteen or seven- 
teen years old, and four feet niixe inches in height. 
Ills chin and lips were thinly covered, with, clown ; 
his wisdom-teeth, as they are called, had ndt yet 
come, nor did they make their appearance until 
about tliree years later. His hair, which was of 
a light-brown colour, was very fjixo, and curled 
in ringlets. Tlie structure of bis body, which was 
stout and broad-shouldered, .shelved perfect .sym- 
metry without any visible defect. His Ixaiirls were 
small and beautifully shaped. The soles of his 
feet wore as soft as the palms of his hands, and 
from their appearance, had never before, either 
■ been used for wallcing or confined in. a shoe, .His 
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face, particularly wlieu in. a state of tranquillity, 
was almost without any expression whatever. He 
appeared to have little or no idea of the use of 
his limbs. His attempts at walking were most 
ludicrous, for they resembled the first toddlings 
of ail infant. He was wholly destitute of words 
and ideas, and shewed a complete ignorance of 
the most common objects of nature and the ordi- 
nary usages of daily life. In fact, the whole of 
the circumstances connected with the unfortunate 
youth were for some considerable time a dark mys- 
tery, that baffled even the wisest in their attempts 
to fathom. He appeared to resemble an inhabitant 
of some other planet, miraculously and suddenly 
transferred to the earth, rather than one belonging 
to the same race of men who now exist. 

' The only food he could be prevailed upon to 
take was bread and water. For all other kinds of 
meat and drink he shewed the greatest aversion. 
Even the smell of them was sufficient to make 
him shudder ; and the least drop of wine, or tea, 
or coffee occasioned him cold sweaty or caused 
him to be seized with vomiting or violent head- 
ache. Among the few intelligible words, to most 
of which he appeared to attach no nieping what- 
ever, that now and then escaped his lips, the one 
most frequently used was ‘floss’ (horse) ; from 
this circumstance the idea of bringing him a 
wooden toy-horse occurred to some of the police 
officials. At the sight of this plaything Kaspar, 
wfflo hitherto had treated everything and every 
one with stolid indifference, suddenly roused up, 

I He seated himself on the ground by the side of 
his toy, stroked it, patted it, kept his eyes con- 
tinually fixed on it, and finally endeavoured to 
decorate it with all the various trifling presents 
which benevolent visitors from time to time had 
given lii.m. For hours he would sit by the side 
of his horse playing with it, taking no notice of 
anything that was going on around him. Several 
toy-horses were now given to him, and for each 
of them he manifested the same affection lie had 
shewn for the first one he received. Even at 
meal-time he would not he separated from his 
favourites ; and before eating his bread or drink- 
ing his water, he tried hard to induce his horses 
to partake. His plan was to hold his bread to 
the mouth of each horse in turn, and after that to 
dip the mouth of each horse in the water. One 
of the horses happened to he made of plaster of 
Paris, and the constant wetting had the effect of 
- softening the lips, and by degrees part of the 
mouth crumbled off. This circumstance caused 
Kaspar the most intense sorrow, nor would he 
be comforted until one of the officials had mended 
his toy .for him. 

Ill a very short time after his arrival at the | 
prison, Kaspar was no longer considered as an 
ordinary prisoner, hut rather as a forsaken and 
neglected child, who needed only care and educa- 
tio'^n to render him like other human beings. The 
governor of the prison admitted him to his family 
tabic, where, although he would not yet eat the 
same food as the others had, he still learned to 
sit properly, and in some measure to conform, to 
the ordinary rules of decent society. Kaspar was 
pleased to have the governor’s children as play- 
mate.s, while they on their part were delighted at 
the idea of having a playfellow bigger than them- 
selves, and yet with the gentleness and simplicity 
of a child. 


About a fortnight after KaspaPs arrival in 
Nuremberg, he was providentially favoured uith 
a visit from a certain Professor Daurner, an intel- 
ligent young scholar, who forthwith devoted him- 
self to the peculiar and most interesting task of 
training the virgin mind of the unfortunate youth. 
The Burgomaster, Herr Binder, also took a very 
deep interest in Kaspar, and frequently had him 
brought to his house, where he was encouraged 
and assisted in Ms attempts to learn to cor.versc ; 
and where, by carefully avoiding all the puzzling : 
restrictions of legal forms and questionings, the 
young man was by degrees, as he advanced in his 
knowledge of words, induced to try and recall scene 
of the incidents in his early life. At the same 
time the police were still busy with their investi- 
gations; but the clue they had to work upon being 
so slight, they made but slow progress in unravel- 
ling the tangled thread of the mystery wMch sur- 
rounded this strange specimen of humanity. 

Little by little, however, Kaspar’s mind became 
enlightened, and as his power of expression and 
his vocabulary increased, he began putting together, 
hit by bit as it w'ere, those of the incidents of his 
past life which struck him most forcibly. The 
account he gave of himself was as follows : ‘ He 
neither knows who he is nor where Ms home is. 

It . was only at Nnremherg that he came into the 
world. Here he learned for the first time that 
besides himself and one man who had always had 
the care of him, there existed other men or Other 
creatures. As long as he could recoUeek he had 
lived in a hole (or small low room,, which he ' 
sometimes calls a cage), where he had always sat 
upon the ground, with bare feet, and clothed only ■ 
in' a shirt and a pair of trousers. In his apart- 
ment he had never heard a sound, whether pro- 
duced by a man, by an animal, or by anything 
else. He never saw the heavens, nor did there 
ever appear a brightening (daylight) such as at 
Nuremberg. Whenever he awmke from sleep he . 
found a ioaf of bread and a pitcher of water 
beside Mm. Sometimes this water had a bad 
taste ; and whenever this was the case, he could 
no longer keep his eyes open, but was compelled 
to fall asleep. When he awoke he found that he 
' had a clean shirt on and that his nails had been 
cut. He never saw the face of the inp who 
brought Mm his bread and water. In his room 
he had ‘two wooden horses and some ribbons. 
With these he always amused himself as long as 
he was awake. How long he lived in this state 
he knew not, for he had no knowledge of time. 
The man who acted as his keeper had, while he 
was in his little room, taught him to write, stand- 
ing beMnd him dirring each lesson, in order that 
the fiice of the teacher might not he seen, and 
guiding Ms hand. In this manner he learned to 
write his name, and also some of the usual words 
and copies that -are used in elementary instruc- 
tion. After a time Ms keeper taught Mm to stand 
upright. The method employed for this purpose 
was very singular. The keeper caught hiin firmly 
round the breast from behind, placed his own 
feet behind Ms (Kaspar’s) feet and lifted them as 
in stepping forward. Finally the man appeared 
once again, placed his (Kaspar’s) hands over his 
shoulders, tied them fast, and carried him on his 
back out of the room. The journey must have 
lasted several days at least, for he remembered 
having eaten and slept several times. . He never 
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saw the face' of his keeper evea now, for as he 
either led or carried him along, the man directed 
him. (Kaspar) to keep his face directed towards 
the ground. During this time the keeper at- 
tempted to teach him to walk, and also instructed 
him to say the same jargon ho had used when he 
was first observed by the citizen of Nuremberg. 
Not long before he was discovered the keeper put 
on him the clothes in which he was found. Then 
suddenly thrusting the letter into Ms hands, tlie 
ireeper vanished. After this the citizen found 
him almost immediately, and conducted him to 
the guard-room.’ 

This account, given almost in Kaspar’s own 
words, will go far towards explaining how it 
happened that the youth’s miud was in such a 
dark state ; hut it helps very little to shew who 
Kaspar Hauser really^ was, or whence he came, 
or in fact any real particulars of his actual history. 
That a great crime had been committed by some 
one, was very evident. Many conjectures were 
hazarded, and it was only after .very considerable 
and protracted search that it w'as possible to arrive 
at any satisfactory conclusions. Link by link the 
chain of evidence — circumstantial only, it must 
be admitted — was put together; and finally it 
was on all sides generally believed that Kaspar, 
Hauser was the product of an illicit alliance. A 
priest, who was said to be his father, took charge 
of the child from the moment of his birth, and in 
time shut him up in some out-of-the-way sub- 
terranean vault in the convent where he resided, 
Here it was that Kaspar, totally secluded from all 
human observation and knowledge save that of 
the priest, passed seventeen long years ; and here 
probably he would have remained, had not cir- 
cumstances compelled the priest to leave the con- 
vent ; when, having no other convenient place of 
concealment available, he released the poor fellow 
and left him to his fate. 

The incident mentioned by Kaspar in his 
account of himself relating to the bad taste in 
his water, which caused him to fall into a deep 
sleep, was explained a short time after he had” 
given the narrative to his friends. It occurred 
to one of them that the priest might have mixed 
a drop or two of laudanum with the water, with 
the view of inducing a stupor while the boy’s 
clothes were being changed. One day a small 
dose of laudanum was put in his glass of water 
without Kapur’s luiowiodge. On tasting the water, 
he recognised the flavour at once, aiid unhesi- 
tatingly afiirmed that the glass contained some 
of the stuff he used to have given him during his 
imprisonment when a change of clothes became 
necessary. This circumstance clearly proved the 
truth of the conjecture. 

The accounts that are Recorded of the growth ' 
of Kaspar’s mind are most interesting. Incidents | 
that to an ordinary person would appear of no 
momenk had a strange and inexplicable effect on 
him. Pot instance, as an experiment he was 
brought into contact with a female soinnambulisk 
Her presence affected him in the most extraor- 
dinary manner. He was seized with violent pain 
and sudden disgust. He describes the interview 
in his own words as- follows : ‘ As I came into the I 
room and the door mf the diseased person, was ' 
opened, I felt a sudden dragging On both, .sides of 
my breast, as if some one wjshed to puE me into 
the room. As I went in and, proceeded towards 


the sick person, a very strong breath blew upon 
me, and when I had her at my back it blew upon 
me from behind, and the pulling I felt before in 
my breast I now felt in my shoulders. The sick 
person seated herself and said that she was ill. I 
also said that I was unwell, and that I must sit 
down. Now a violent beating of any luiurfc came 
on me, and there was a heat in all my body. 
This condition lasted until the next morning, thou 
I had a headache again and a twittering in all my 
limbs, still not so violent.’ The souinambulist, 
curiously enough, was affected almost in the same 
maimer. 

On another occasion a spider let itself down 
from the ceiling on Kaspar’s head. Directly it 
touched him he felt a chill and an. excessive 
degree of cold on his forehead, without knowing 
the cause. Suddenly putting up his hand to his 
face, he crushed the spider on his under-lip. Here- 
upon he felt, for more than a quarter of au hour, a 
burning pain, which passed away with a tremor. 
When lie retired to bed tho burning sensation 
returned. During the night the lip swelled, and 
there rose on it several small bladders, out of 
which there was a di.scharge of white matter in 
the morning. The chill occasioned by the spider 
was of long continuance. 

But it was not only by the sight of and contact 
with living creatures that Kaspar was visibly 
affected ; for we are told that one clay he happened 
to see a particularly fine flower, and on his 
attempting to pluck it, the same feeling as that 
caused by the spider came upon him. On another 
occasion, after eating a ripe grape he immediately 
became strangely alfectett, ami was compelled to 
sleep off the effects of the, to him, potent juice. 

Although for a long time Kaspar’s body was 
considerably in advance of his mind, yet by degrees 
he bc^'an to overcome many of his peculiarities. 
Still he could never forget the hardships h© 
had suffered, and the fact of his being inclined 
to brood over them tended to retard his mental 
progress. , ■ 4 444 

Abont four years after his first appearance in 
Nuremberg, Kaspar was fortunate enough to come 
under the notice of Lord Stanhope. This noble- 
man conceived the idea of adopting the strange 
youth, and having prevailed upon the inhabitants 
of Nuremberg, who looked upon Kaspar as their 
adopted son, to give him up, he placed him under 
a tutor at Anspach previous to removing him to 
England. But unhappily these benevolent inten- 
tions were frustrated, for the same mystery which 
shrouded his birth hung over his death. On the 
14th of December 1833, Kaspar Hauser, while 
returning from his official duties at mid-day, was 
accosted in the streets by a person who promised 
to impart to him tho secret of his origin, if he 
would meet him in the park of Anspach Castle. 
Without informing his protectors of this circum- 
stance, Hauser imprudently kept the appointment. 
The stranger was at his post; he took Kaspai* 
aside, and, without speaking a word, plunged a 
dagger into his brea.9t, and instantly disappeared. 
Hauser had sufficient strength left to reach the 
residence of his new tutor, into whose apartment 
he rushed, and had just breath enough to utter 
two or three indistinct words, when he imme- 
diately fainted, and, after relating the circum- 
stances of his assassination, died on the 17tli of 
the same month. Every expedient which the 



police could invent was adopted to discover the 
murderer, but witliout success. The secret, which 
divulged crime to preserve, has never been 
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12? FOtJE PARTS,— PAET III. 

‘A MAN who has land to sell Avithin the four 
seas of Britain, seldom needs to look Ion» for a 
purchaser such was Leonard Merton’s soliloquy 
as he eyed, somewhat sorrowfully, the pretty 
bwias-looking cottage, the slate-roofed farm-house 
anRthe few fields that constituted his only pos- 
sessions. Although no Welshman born, the young 
barrister had come to be very fond of this pictu- 
resque little property, Avhich he had inherited 
from a good-natured Cambrian uncle, and which 
nestled, ^ as it were, in a cleft of the big black 
mountain range that overlooked the river Arva 
and the village of Tremadoc, Leonard had been 
used to spend his holidays at Pen Madrin as a 
boy, had caught his first trout and shot his first 
bird on that land, and had scores of humble 
friends, brute and human, about the place. 

Much as he loved the rustic retreat of which 
he Avas the master, Leonard felt that he must part 
from it, and for ever. It would be more than he 
could endure to be the neighbour of Annie, when 
settled in the grand house of Plas Madoc as the 
wife of Sir Albert AtAvood. Ho ! Old Jones, the 
Wrexham attorney, would see that he got a fair 
price for the tiny chalet and its two hundred acres 
of barren landj and for its late oAvner there would 
remain nothing but London, his Temple chambers 
and hard professional Avork, could he but get 
enough of such Avork given to him. 

Ilii^as Avith a heavy heart that the young man 
bogaA4o make his preparations for a departure 
that he intended to he final. Tiien he received a 
letter from an old friend and former school-felloAv 
volunteering a visit of a couple of days; and 
Leonard felt that even at that juncture he could 
not but delay his journey that he might receive 
the self-invited guest. He had known James 
Haworth long and intimately, although of late 
the paths oi the struggling barrister and of the 
rising engineer had been somewhat Avide apart 
and he resolved to put as good a face on matters 
as he could, during his friend’s brief stay. 

‘Going to leave this, for good and all!’ said 
llaAVorth, on the evening of his arrWal. ‘Why 
were it mine, I would strain a point to retain 
the OAvnership of such a pretty scrap of Welsh 
Arcadia. The waterfall and the wooded glen are 

each in its Avay, a perfect picture, and Ah’ 

Vfell ! perhaps London is the best, after all, for an 
active young fellow Avho wants to make his mark 
on the Avorldj’ added the civil engineer, as his 
quick eye noted the signs of ‘something Avroncr’ 
ihat Leonard, perhaps through some rash specu- 
lation, was in debt, and that such was the motive 
Aviucli prompted the sacrifice of Pen Madrin 
seemed only too probable. ’ , 


mity as the pewspapers can confer,’ observed 
Haworth, on the folloAving day, as he and his 
entertainer rambled about the crofts and meadows 
sheep-walk, to 
proprietor Avas soon to bid fareAvell ; 
M ^o«ard, I felt proud of 

my school-fellow Avhen I read the details of that 
Arva tunnel affair. How, by-the-bv, Sir Albert 
call him, could give the contract 
to such charlataus as Bounce W Braggett, it 

pufted— such men always are. 
It must have been a close thing, the other dav to 
cheat the coroner.’ 

Haworth, is as good as a 
mile, ausAvered the young barrister, smiling 

jacket, I think, Avas the extent of the ^ 

are yqu grubbing at yonder, old man, 
with that inquisitive stick of yours, among the 
nettles and dock-leaves. Hot a gold mine, is 

a gold mine, certainly,’ answered Haworth, 
who by this time Avas on his knees, and groping 

mine is a luxury for a rich man i 

but this, unless I am much mistaken I wish 

UM a spade, noAV, and a hammer.’ 

T anyrate, I can supply ’ returned 

Leonard, beckoning to a labouring man engaged in 
*ggi“g potatoes on the other side of the low stone 
wall; ‘and as for the latter, if you really want it 
Owen Owen here will fetch one from his oavu 
farm, or from the cottage.’ 

‘I shall be obliged to him if he will,’ said the 
enguneer, as he strack the spade into the mossy 
turt and, at a word or two in Welsh from Leonard 
the digger of potatoes set off at a shuffling run, and 
speedily returned with the required implement. 
Haworth took the_ hammer, and dealt several 
srnart taps upon a ringing hard substance that had 
lam concealed below the rank grass. 

‘ So far, so good ! ’ he said, picking up soma 
splinters of a dark-blue colour. ‘ And now to see 
It the bed trends, as it should do, according to 
Avhat our rough excavators call the “lav” of the 
land.’ •' 

A second and a third e.xploration, some hun- 
dred yards aw.ay, seemed to confirm the first 
opinion of the searcher, who now turned towards 
his wondering host, and drjdy said : ‘What rent, 
now, Merton, do you get for this hit of ground ?’ 

It s very poor pasture, yon see,’ answered 
Leonard, glancing at the divarf cow and lean 
^untain sheep that cropped the scanty herbage 
Owen, yonder, pays but twelve shillings an acre 
tor the grass— eighteen at most, for the arable 
land.’ 

^ ‘ May I ask if Mr Owen has a long lease of his 
tarmf 

_ ■Ho;^he is a yearly tenapt,’ replied Leonard, 
m surprise ; ‘ though of Avhat earthly interest the 

conditions of his holding may be’ 

‘Turn him out, then !’ cried the engineer, scrain- 
bhng- to his feet ; ‘and compensate him, if you 
like, by making him foreman of Avhat, I pledge 
my professional reputation, will turn out to be the 
finest slate-quarry in the county ! Why, the shite 
ot the famous Pennant quarries, or those on the 
Dinorben estate, Avhich Avere worth a peerage to 
their lucky oAvner, is not equal in quality to that 
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of these chips that I hold in my hand. These 
acres of potato-garden and hare pasture will easily ! 
bring you in a iiandsome income-twenty, ay forty 
fold the pittance they have hitherto yielded. I 
give yon joy, old fellow ! ’ 

But Leonard Merton manifested none of the 
elation which under the circumstances would have 
seemed natural. A shadow seemed to flit across 
his handsome face, and he muttered : ‘ Too late ! 
too late!’ thoui^h in a tone so low that it did 
not reach his friend’s cars. He was none of those 
severe Spartans who profess a contempt for riches ; 
and a month or tw'o ago he^ would have welcomed 
Haworth’s annonucement with frauk delight. But 
of what value was a large revenue to him now, 

' when Annie — with whom it would have been 
happiness indeed to have shared it — Was the he- 
+t-r»+.>iorT KviMp nF jinrvt.hfiT man I Tbp. .civil enOTUPPr 


trothed bride of another man ! The civil engineer 
felt more than half-provoked at the passive equa- 
nimity with which his former school-fellow treated 
; his new discovery. 

‘Upon my word, Leonard,’ he said, ‘yon are 
the very iciest philosopher who ever hearkened, 
without stirring a finger, to Fortune’s knock at 
his door ! Perhaps you think my talk mere moon- ■ 
shine, and the slate-quarry a chimera 1 If so, do 
take the opinion of some practical man. There’s 
Roberts of Wrexham, or Harrison who has set 
up at Chester — and see whether experts consider 
that I have in any way exaggerated the worth 
of a “find” which raises the value of your property 
so very greatly.’ 

‘You are kind, old friend, very kind,’ said 
Leonard, forcing himself to smile ; ‘ and I don’t 
in the least doubt the accuracy of your profes- 
sional judgment. Only the discovery has come 
too late, for I have made up my mind not to stay 
'"here-i' ; 

The bustling, pushing man of brtsiness had 
never in his life been so sorely puzzled. It was 
with the most genuine pleasure that he had lit 
upon the unsuspected source of wealth over which 
so many previous possessors of Pen Madrin had 
walked in serene unconsciousness, and now it 
really did seem as though the young barrister were 
about to reject the good luck that had .befallen 
■ him.- , ■ 

‘ Leonard must be crossed in love’ — such was his 
guest’s shrowal soliloquy — ‘ or he would never he 
so strange a Stoic as to sell these acres of beggarly 
sheep-walk for their market price ; or perhaps to 
leave my acquaintance Owen Owen’s potatoes 
to ripen over a quarry that ought to ring with 
the olangoiir of a hundred j)ickaxes, and to bring 
in as snug an income as a moderate man could 
wish for!’ 

Two days later the visitor left Pen Madrin 


in Leonard’s dog-cart, the latter undertaking to 
drive him to the railway station, which was aoout 
a mile on the farther side of the pretty village 
of Tremadoc, and about three times that distance 
from Merton’s cottage. 

The mare in the shafts of the dog-cart was a 
young _ and skittish animal, a bright chestnut, 
and with the mettle that is common to horses of 
her colour,- Leonard, a skilful whip ou most 
occasions, seemed absent and preoccupied, and 
handled the reins exceedingly 111, so that more 
than once some sudden swerve on. the part of 
the marc broright the near wheel dangea-onsly close 
to the verge of the precipice. It was a' steeply 


winding mountain road, and an upset might easily 
imply a sheer descent of ninety feet or soj and 
Haworth, as he marked the careless driving of his 
friend, inwardly congratulated himself that the 
journey was a short one. 

The good-natured engineer had been unable to 
extract from bis former school-fellow any definite 
statement as to his intentions with regard to the 
property, now so enormously enhanced in value, nor 
had he ventured to put a question as to the cause 
of his host’s melancholy. ’Phat to sell Pen Madrin 
for an old song would be a sin and a shame, was 
the lesson lie had earnestly striven to impress ; but 
Leonard had scarcely seemed awake to the import- 
ance of the discovery that might swell his meagre 
rent-roll to one that would not discredit a county 
magnate. 

‘ Fine carriage that 1 ’ exclaimed Haworth, as a 
well-appointed barouche appeared, rounding an 
angle of the mountain road. ‘A splendid pair 
of bays certainly ; and everything, from the silver- 
mounted harness to the trim liveries, a pattern of 
its kind. By Jove, what a pretty girl that is I ’ 
added the appreciative engineer. ‘ Neighbours of 

yours, Merton, I suppose, and Have a care, 

dear boy, or you’ll upset us!’ For the hot- 
tempered chestnut, irritated by a sharp jerk of the 
bit, had swerved and plunged ominously. 

'The occupants of the carriage were a gentleman, 
Sir Albert Atwood, pd two ladies, one of whom 
was young and beautiful. These were Miss' Irwiue 
and her mother. As the dog-cart and the barouche 
neared one another, Annie raised the parasol 
which had hitherto in part shaded her face, and 
her eyes and Leonard’s met. As if by an involun- 
tary impulse, Leonard tightened the rein, and at 
the same moment struck the chestnut a smart 
blow with his whip. The fiery brute reared, 
arrow-straight, and then, boring her head, dashed 
off at a gallop down the hill-road. 

‘Why, Merton, are you madi’ cried his com- 
panion, making an attempt to grasp the reins. 
‘Pull xxp, or you’ll go srnas^x into that carriage, 
and ’ - 

Too late I With a sickening sound of crashing 
woodwork and rent iron, the light dog-cart 
came into furious collision wilb. the barouche, 
and with the customary result of such encoxxnters. 
The chestnut mare, xvild xvith fear and xvrath, 
kicked herself free of the shafts, and galloped off, 
with her sides flecked with foam and her harness 
clattering about her. An axle was snapped and 
the body shattered of the lighter vehicle, without 
any corresponding damage being indicted on the 
heavier one. Both the occupants of the dog- 
cart were violently flung out, but with varying 
forfcuxie. Haworth fell, as the phrase is, ‘soft,’ 
and was able to straggle to his feet in a moment 
after the accident. But Leonard, a long thread of 
blood streaming from his forehead, and leaving its 
crimson trail upon the dust of the road, lay as if 
dead, and did not move or moan, alino.st beneath 
the very feet of tlie startled horses attached to Sir 
Albert Atwood’s superb barouche. 


An accident, and especially a carriage accident, 
happens so quickly, that a fexv seconds suffice for 
the work of mischief. It seemed to Haworth, as 
dizzy with the shock, lie stood beside the prostrate 
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form of I'lis friend, as if but an instant had elapsed 
since he had first canght sight of the grand carria^ 
and its tenants ; and now Leonard lay to 
appearance dead, while the shrieks of the ladies in 
the haronche wdiich had been the innocent cause of 
the disaster were still ringing in his .ears. 

‘ Not killed— good heavens, it cannot be ! — ^lie 
who saved all our lives too I’ exclaimed Sir Albert 
Atwood with honest emotion, as he leaped from 
his carriage and approached the fallen man. His 
old school-fellow stooped to lift Leonard's head. 
It fell back, nerveless and heavy, in the dust. 
With a cry of passionate sorrow, Annie Irwine 
sprang ‘across the road, and knelt beside Leonard 
Merton. 

‘Killed! Yes, 'dead— dead! My darling! my 
own one.! my all! Here lies the only man I 
ever loved, the only one wliom I ’ 

‘Annie, Annie! hush, hush! These are wild 
words, my dear, and yon must not, shall not talk 
thus,’ nervously interrupted Mrs Irwine, _ as she 
threw her arm around her daughter’s waist and 
tried to draw her away. ‘ I do not wonder that 
you are shocked ; hut this must not be.’ 

Sir Albert’s comely face grew first red and then 
very pale. What he had just heard was what it 
would have been exquisitely painful to any man to 
hear from the lips of the girl whom he was about 
to marry, and it is no discredit to hk manhood if 
he winced under the ordeal. But he contrived to 
say, in a voice of tolerable steadiness : ‘ Not so 
bad as that — no ; the poor fellow is not in such bad 
case as that. — One of you men,’ ha added, turning 
to the servants, ‘had better hurry down to Dr 
Morgan’s house. The doctor may be in his surgery 
now. Or stay— we had better lift poor Merton 
into the carriage, and drive to Tremadoc. He 
will get medical care sooner so.’ 

‘The gentleman’s not dead, Sir Albert. The 
blood ’s trickling yet from that cut on the temple,’ 
■said the coachman ; while Haworth, with Miss 
Irwine’s aid, gently raised Leonard’s passive head. 
A brook was flowing close by, tinkling amid stones 
and tall brooin, and thence a little water was pro- 
cured, and sprinkled on Leonard’s ashen pale face, 
while Miss Irwine with her handkerchief stanched 
the wound. .Feebly and slowly he opened his eyes, 
and gazed, as with a dulled wonder, on Annie 
bending over him, and then, groaning, sank back ; 
while Miss Irwine, reckless of her mother’s well- 
meairt remonstrances, mingled tender words of 
love with bitter self-reproaches. 

‘ I cannot bear this ! ’ said Sir Albert, putting 
his hand to his forehead. ‘ Annie ! Miss Irwine— 
your words, my dear, cut me to the heart.’ 

Leonard re-opened his eyes, and seemed, as he 
looked aronnd, to rally Ms senses and comprehend 
the situation. 

‘ I hope,’ he said, ‘ that nobody else has suffered 
by my awkward carelessness. I — I was stunned, 
I tbiuk.’ 

• ‘ I sliould never have forgiven myself, Merton,’ 

said Sir Albert, trying to assume a genial cordi- 
ality that was out of tuue with his thoughts, ‘ if 
you had been as badly injured as we at the first 
feared you were.’ 

_ By this time Merton had been aided to regain 
his foot. He -was still weak and very pale, and 
leaned heavily on Haworth’s strong arm; but 
deprecated the idea that ho could be the worse 
for the tumble ; while Annie, blushing deeply as 


•she' remembered wbat in her first agony of alarm 
she had said and done, shrank back, and laid her 
face, weeping. 

‘ It is for me to dry those tears,’ said Sir Albert, 
coming forward and taking the girl’s hand in his. 

‘ I am too sincerely attached to you, Miss Irwine 
— ^Annie — let me call you, for the last time, by 
that name — to prefer my own selfish happiness 
to . yours. Fully and freely I release you from 
your promise. Fully and freely I give you 
back your troth-plight, and renounce tire hopes 
which’ 

He broke down here in his speech, which had 
been hurriedly, almost stammeringly spoken ; but 
the pur^port was intelligible enough. Never, per- 
haps, before had Sir Albert acted or felt so nobly 
as now, and the evident pain which it cost him 
to utter the words deepened their impression upon 
the audience. True, it was Annie’s exceeding 
prettiness that had in the first instance fascinated . 
him, nor was his nature such as to ajipreciflfce 
thoroughly^ the gentle grace of hers ; hut he did 
love her after his fashion, and to give her up was 
to endure a pang new to this spoiled child of 
fortune, who had hardly ever in his life known 
what it was to be thwarted. 

Annie threw a quick glance at her mother. 
Mrs Irwine was trembling and tearful; but she 
stood silent, with her eyes fixed on the ground, 
aud left her daughter, unbiassed, to reply accord- 
ing to the dictates of her heart. The poor mother 
had, for her infirm husband’s sake, been very 
much bent upon this match, which promised ■ 
competence and comfort for the old clergyman’s 
declining years ; but not even with such a motive 
could she bring herself at this moment to attempt 
to influence Annie’s choice. 

‘You are most kind — more than kind indeed, 
Sir Albert,’ said the girl, endeavouring to speak 
•firmly ; ‘ but I cannot take back my word, thus 
hastily, even though your nobleness prompts you 
to offer me release from my engagement. I have 
been foolish, I know ; but indeed, indeed I will 
do my duty, should you — Here, however, a 
burst of sobs interrupted the unfinished sentence, 
and Annie turned away and nestled by her 
mother’s side, murmuring : ‘ 0 forgive me 1 What 
have I done'!’ 

‘ No harm, my darling ! ’ exclaimed Mrs Irwine, 
as she passed her arm around the weeinng girl ; 
‘but you, and I too, should do a grievou-s wrong 
did we persist in what would be no better than 
a sacrifice of your best affections. It would be 
absolute wickedne-ss, loving your cousin as I now 
for the first time learn tliat yon do, were you, 
for our sake, to become Lady Atwood.’ 

‘ And so say I,’ rejoined Sir Albert himself, as 
he stepped forward and placed Miss Irwine’s hand 
in that of Leonard Merton; and there was a con- 
fused scene of broken words and hurried explana- 
tions, aud then a general sense of alarm and 
annoyance lest all this should have taken place 
in the presence of the servants. But the footman 
was by this time far on Ms way to the surgery 
of that Dr Morgan whose services would luckily 
not be required, and the discreet coachman appeared 
to have no eyes save for his horses. 

In honest, manly terms Leonard Merton thanked 
the baronet for setting Annie free. ‘I should not, 
could not have dared,’ he said, ‘ to ask IMiss Irwine 
to be my wife, had I been as poor as, three days 
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since, I believed mj'self to be. But noWj accord- 
ing to tlie opinion of niy good friend Mr Haworth, 
here, .T am prospectively a rich man.’ 

‘You, Leonard!’ exclaimed Mrs Irwme, clasping 
her tl]in hands togetber. She was quite ready, 
now that Annie’s heart had been laid bare, and 
the sin of a mercenary marriage brought home to 
her, to give up her matronly hopes of a qualified 
prosperity, and to face penury side hy side with 
her uncomplaining old husband ; hut this sudden 
announ cement of Merton’s seemed too good to he 
true. 

‘ I can corroborate my old friend’s words,’ said 
James Haworth, smiling. ‘Of slate in especial, as 
having for six months managed Lord Treverney’s 
quarries in Glamorganshire, I do know something. 
We have just found slate of very fine quality on 
Leonard’s land at Pen Madrin. If the foxes the 
place takes its name from are not scared before 
long by the din of mattock and shovel, I am not 
worth my salt as a civil engineer. My firm — 
Sterling, Bowlderhy, and Co., at your service — 
would lease the place to-morrow at a clear two 
thousand, and make a good thing of the bargain 
too.’ 

(‘I knew,’ said Haworth afterwards, confiden- 
tially to Ml’S Irwine, ‘ that there was a lady in the 
case ; for I assure you that my old scliool-fellow 
was as indifferent to the discovery that has turned 
him from a briefless barrister into a well-to-do 
land-oivner, as if he had been like some savages, 
unaware of the value of money. I can understand 
him better now.’) 

Annie, with mingled feelings of gratitude and 
admiration, extended her hand to Sir Albert : ‘ I 
hope, I do hope that you will always be my friend. 
I can never, to my dying day, forget how good and 
generous you have been.’ 

Sir Albert had. never liked the girl better, nor 
she him one half so well, as now that ho had given 
her up. But the plunge had been taken, the 
renunciation made and accepted, and all that j 
remained for the baronet was to make the best of 
the situation. He had acted well, and felt more 
contented with himself than he had done of late. 

, Ever since the avowal which Annie had made in 
tlie tunnel, her affianced suitor had been graver 
and more pensive than was usual with him. The 
spoiled child of fortune, who knew little of sell- 
denial, and with whom the wish for a fine horse, a 
good picture, or a hit of coveted land had gene- 
rally been gratified without serious opposition, had 
for the first time begun to doubt as to whether he 
were not selfish in holding Annie Irwine to her 
word. But, save for Leonard’s accident, ho might 
have married her, with the doubt still luisolved. 

Arrived at Tremadoc, medical attendance was 
found for Leonard, and .satisfactory intelligence 
was received concerning the capture of the run- ] 
.away mare. The civil engineer had missed his ’ 
train ; but another was to irtarfc three hours later ; 
and he willingly agreed to he introduced to old 
-Mr Irwine — who was overjoyed at hearing that 
Leonard, always his favourite, was now in a posi- 
tion to become his son-in-law — and to spend the 
time in that sorry lodging which had been Annie’s 
abode since leaving the vicamge. 

This was by no means the last time that Mr : 
Haworth_ wms seen in Tremadoc ; for, at Sir 
Albert’s instance, the task of rehuildiug the tunnel 
was intrusted to the well-famed firm of which he 


was a junior partner ; and under his inspection the 
•work has since turned out a brilliant commercial 
success, adding largely to the value of the baronet’s 
mines and works, and developing as ranch as the 
most sanguine could desire the resources of the 
disttict. The slate-quarry too has turned out so 
well that, save in his duties as a county magistrate, 
should his name presently figure in the Commission 
of the Peace, Leonard Merton can afford to leave 
his laiv-books undisturbed. 

Pen Madrin, hitherto a pretty cottage, is being 
enlarged into a substantial family residence, since 
Leonard has insisted that when Annie and he arc 
married in the picturesque church of Tremadoc, 
Mr and Mrs Irwine are to share his home. And 
there is talk of Sir Albert’s wedding being cele- 
brated. at the same place and time, since the 
baronet, who proved fortunately consolable, has 
during his sojourn in London persuaded a young 
lady of rank and beauty to sign herself in future 
as Lady Flora Atwood. 


THE SAYINGS OF CIIILUE.EN. 
The popularity of Helen’s Babies, Budge and 
Toddie, has proved to a demonstration the great 
interest taken in children ; and when wo consider 
that they form so large a proportion of our popu- 
lation and are to he found in most households, 
tljis is scarcely to he wondered at. A collection 
of the Sayings and Doings of Ohildren has been 
recently made by the Eev. J, Byington Smith, 
and from that work and two or three other sources 
we derive the following examples. 

As Mr Smith remarks : ‘ Ohildren are embryo 
philosophers. As the tiny plant foreshadows the 
flower of the garden or the tree of the forest, so 
the child foreshadows the man, and the early 
developments of the mind indicate the latent 
philosophical capabilities.’ A little boy once stood 
gazing thoughtfully into the sky, and upon his 
father inquiring what ho was looking for, was 
found philosophising on ‘ how God got him down 
here when he was made u^) in the akj'.’ — A little 
girl was also puzzling herself about her trans- 
ference from heaven to this mundane sphere, and 
questioned her mother : ‘ Did God and the angels 
have a funeral when I came away ? ’ 

‘I presume there was no funeral,’ said the 
mother. 

‘Well,’ said the child, ‘I presume they all felt 
had,’ 

A little girl who had fallen out of bed, said 
at first : ‘ It was because I slept too near the place 
where I got in.’ Then correcting herself, she said : 

‘ No ; it was because I slept too near the place 
where I fell out ! ’ 

A little hoy was asked if he had a good memory. ■ 
‘No,’ said he ; ‘ but I have a good forgetmey.^ 

A shrewd little fellow lived with an uncle who 
barely afforded him the necessaries of life. One 
day the two were out together, and saw a very 
thin, greyhound, and the man asked his nephew 
what made the dog so poor. 

‘I expect,’ replied the boy, ‘he lives with his 
, uncle.’ 



THE SAYIHGS GE CHILDBEH, 


A little boy xunning along, cauglit Hs toe in 
soinetliing, and fell on the pavement. 

‘1^'ever mind, my little feEow,; it won’t hurt 
to-morrow,’ said a by-stander. 

To which the boy replied: ‘Then I won’t cry 
to-morrow.’ 

A mother was telling her ‘little hopeful’ among 
other things of the leopard that cannot ‘change 
its spots he, however, insisted to the contrary, 
declaring that ‘when it is tired of one spot it 
can change to another,’ 

A little girl found a shelless egg under the 
currant bushes in the garden, and in a high state 
of excitement hrouglit it and shewed it to her 
aunt, ‘ See, auntie,’ said she, ‘ what I found under 
the currant bushes ! And I know the old hen that 
laid it, I ’m just going to put it hack in the nest 
and make her finish it ! ’ 

A friend of the writer who resides in a hilly 
district, was one day not long ago walking out 
with her little nephew, a child of seven. They 
observed a strong little pony drawing its load 
vigoroirsly and quickly up an incline. At length 
Harry asked : ‘liow is it, auntie, that ponies can 
go faster than horses ? ’ Then he paused a moment, 
and answered himself : ‘ I think I know — they 
haven't so much of themselves to carry.' 

Another friend very recently overheard the 
following dialogue, the speakers being her little 
daughter Maggie, about four years old, and her 
little son "Wilfred, two and a lialf. Master Wilfred 
had nervously requested his sister to go with him 
into another room for some purpose; the room in 
question being at the time unoccupied. This pro- 
position not meeting with Miss Maggie’s approval, 
as she was just then otherwise engaged, she 
promptly said: ‘There are no lions there, and 
there are no tigers there ; go yourself, Wdfred, 
And besides,’ slie added, ‘you will not be by 
yourself ; Jesus Christ will be there.’ 

‘Will he?’ queried little Wilfred; and appa- 
rently satisfied, he went alone on his expedition. 

A talkative girl often annoyed her mother by 
making remarks about visitors that came to the 
house. On one occasion, a gentleman was ex- 
pected w'hose nose had "been by some accident 
llaltened nearly to his face. The mother cautioned 
her child beforehand to say nothing about this 
peculiarity. Imagine her consternation wdien the 
little one exclaimed in the gentleman’s presence : 
‘ Ma ! you told me not to say anything about 
asLv Smith’s nose ; why, he hasn’t got any!’ 

The confidence a child has in wliat is said by 
its parents is well illustrated in the following. 
A little boy disputing wdth his sister, argued his 
point in this way: ‘It is true, for ma.says so. 
And if ma says so, it is so, even if it ain’t 
so !’ 

The following is an instance of a kind of drollery 
one would scarcely expect in a very little child. 
The writer has a brother who stands nob far from 
six feet ‘iii his stockings ;’ and as he is a well- 
built man, the said hose, knitted of good thick 
wool,, for winter wear, are rather immense articles. 
This ‘big brother’ has two little girls, one named 
Eihel, the other Hellie — still called Baby — ^two 
years old. One day a short time ago, mamma 


having occasion to visit the kitchen, Miss Ethel, 
who was W'ith her, must needs go too ; and what 
should she spy but her pa25a’s stockings hanging 
up to dry. Turning her eyes upon her mamma 
with a most comical expression in them, she said ; 

‘ Are those Baby’s little socks, mamma ? ' 

To Dean Eamsay’s Reminiscences we are in- 
debted for the following : ‘ A wretched woman 
who used to traverse the country as a beggar or 
tramp, left a poor half-starved little girl oy the 
roadside near the house of one of my friends. > 
Always ready to assist the uufortunate, they to.ik 
charge of the child; and as she grew a lii tie "older, 
they began to give Iier some education, and taugiit 
her to read. She soon made some progress in read- 
ing the Bible, and her native odd humour began 
soon to shew itself. On reading the passage which 
began, “ Then David arose,” &c., the child stopped 
and looked up knowingly to say : “ I ken wha that 
was ;” and on being asked what she could mean, she 
confidently said : “ That ’s David Bowse the plough- 
man.” 

‘And again reading the passage where the words 
occur, “ He took Paul’s girdle,” the child said with 
much confidence : “ I ken what he took that for;” 
and on being asked to explain, replied ^at once : 
“To bake his bannocks on” — girdle being in the 
north the name for the iron plate hung over the 
fire for making oat-cakes or bannocks.’ 

The Dean also relates another excellent story 
of ‘quaint child-humour.’ A girl of eight years 
of age was taken by her grandmother to churdi. 
The parish minister was not only a long preacher, 
but as the custom was, delivered two sermons, 
without any interval, on the Sabbath-day, and thus 
saved the parishioners a second journey to church, 
Elizabeth was sufficiently wearied before the close 
of the first discourse ; but when, after singing and 
prayer, the good minister opened the Bible, read 
a second text, and prepared to give a second 
sermon, the young girl being both tired and : 
himgry, lost all patience, and cried out to her 
grandmother, to the no small amusement of those 
who were so near as to hear her : ‘ Come awa, 
granny, and gang hame; this is lang grace and 
nae meat!’ 

A most amusing account of child-humour ■ is 
told of a little hoy who was much spoiled by 
indulgence. In fact the parents were scarcely 
able to Tj^fuse him anything he demanded. On • one 
occasion when some dinner-gue.st3 were assembled, 
he was permitted to come into the drawing- 
room — pii’*^’''’Med he promised to behave himself* 
He was dressed out in a new suit of clothes— 
which included a pair of yellow nankin panta- 
loons. Dinner was in due time announced; and 
on being ordered up to the nursery, he insisted 
on going down to dinner with the company. His 
mother was for refusal, hut the child persevered, 
and kept saying: ‘If I don’t go. I’ll tell yon;’ 
which being interpreted means ; ‘ I will tell some- 
thing you might not like to hear.’ His father 
then for peace-sake let him accompany the guests 
to the dining-room, where he sat at table by his 
mother. "Wh^en he found every one getting soup 
and himself omitted, he demanded some, and 
repeated: ‘If I don’t get it. I’ll tell yon.’ 
"Well, soup was given, and various other things 
I yielded to his" importunities, to which he always 
■ added the usual threat of ‘ telling yon.’ At last, 

I when it came to wine, his mother stood firm. 
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guilty of assault, occasioning actual bodily liarm. 
His lordship then sentenced Kirk to he imprisoned 
for six. calendar months, and kept to hard labour, 
to commence at the expiration of his present 
sentence ; and Bartley, who appeared to have 
been far the worse of the two, to be imprisoned 
for eighteen calendar months. And now the 
circumstance occurred, to describe which, is the 
object of this paper. Iso sooner had the judge 
pronounced his sentence than the voice of the 
prisoner Kirk _was heard making a most generous 
proposal in reference to his 'companion in crime. 

Kirh, Give me the same, my lord. 

The Judge. No ; I will not. 

Kvrlc. I have been the cause of bringing him 
into it ; only for me, he would not have done 
anything at all. Give him. the six months, and I 
will take the eighteen. 

Judge. That I cannot do ; hut as you desire 
it, I will take, for yon, six months off Bartley’s 
sentence, and only give him twelve. 

There was considerable applause in court at 
this settlement of affairs between his lordship on 
the bench and one of the prisoners at the bar. 
And no wonder, for it is seldom that a judge 
is called upon to refuse to a prisoner a longer 
term of punishment than justice demands, at the 
self-sacrificing suggestion of the prisoner himself. 
It would indeed have been difficult to refuse 
our mite of admiration to poor Kirk as w^e heard 
him saying in an impulsive manner: 'I have 
been the cause of bringing him into it ; only for 
me,’ he -would not have done anything at all. 
Give him the six months, and I will take the 
eighteen.’ ‘There is,’ according to Shakspeare, 

‘ some soul of goodness in things evil, would men 
ohservingly distil it out;’ and here, I thought, 
as I heard Kirk plead for his friend against him- 
self, is a manifest example of the principle. 
Prisoner Kirk was in the eyes of ordinary people 
a villain of the blackest hue, and yet he proved 
himself capable of an act of generosity concerning 
which most of us unconvicted persons in court 
would have thought twice before doing, Pharisaic 
self-righteousness can' with difficulty believe any- 
thing good of those who have had the misfortune 
of being caught and imprisoned. On tlie other 
hand, a person who is guilty of even hateful vices 
need never despair of being considered ‘respect- 
able,’ if only he be cunning enough to escape 
detection, or rich enough to purchaselmpunity. 

The incident, that has been related as it was 
lately heard by the present writer, proves tliat 
a convict is not of necessity wholly had. It illus- 
trates the fact, that in the case of eveir the worst 
and most dangerous characters there are latent 
sparks of goodness which only require the breath 
of sympathy and confidence to fan into a generous 
glow. 

I ’ll no say men are villains a’ j 
The real, hardened w'icked, 

Wha hae nae check bub human law, 

Are to a lew restricted. 

Those who have allowed themselves to he influ- 
enced by the. spirit of Him who was called the 
‘ Sinner’s Pri end’ — these ‘magnets for discover- 
ing virtue ’ find such a large mixture of goodness 
in things evil that they cannot be cynical. And 
in cases where the dark cloud of sin and crime 
seems to have no silver lining, ‘ what ’s done,’ they 


say, ‘we partly may compute, but know not what’s 
resisted.’ 

An old and beautiful Eastern apologue occurred 
to my mind I left the court where I had 
learned to believe more in imprisoned human 
nature. ‘Jesus,’ says the story, ‘arrived one 
evening at the gates of a certain city ; and he sent 
his disciples forward to prepare supper, while he 
himself, intent on doing good, walked through the 
streets into the market-place. And he siiw at 
the corner of the market, some people gjithtred 
together looking at some object on the ground; 
and. he drew near to see what it might he. It 
was a dead dog with a halter round his neck, 
by which he _ appeared to have been dragged 
through the dirt; and a viler, a more abject, a 
more unclean thing never met the eyes of man. 
And those who stood by looked on with abhor- 
rence. 

“ Eaugh !” said one, stopping his nose ; “ it polr 
lutes the air ! ” “ How long,” said another, “ shall 
this foul beast offend our sight ? ” “ Look at his 

torn hide,” said a third ; “ one could not even cnt 
a shoe out of it.” “And his ears,” said a fourth, 
“all draggled and bleeding.” “.ISTo doubt,” said 
a fifth, “ he has been hanged for thieving.” 

‘And Jesus heard them, and looking down com- 
passionately on the dead creature, he said : “Pearls 
are not equal to the whiteness of his teeth.” 

‘Then the people turned to him with amaze- 
ment, and said among themselves : “ Who is .this ? 
This must be Jesus of Nazareth ; for only he 
could find something to pity and approve even 
in a dead dog.” And being ashamed, they bowed 
their heads before him, and went each on Ms way,’ 

Prisoner Kirk had undoubtedly been ‘dragged 
through the dirt’ during his life of crime ; but 
I could not help repeating to myself, as he stood 
pleading for his friend Bartley, and asking to be 
allowed to boar his punishment: ‘Underneath 
a prison jacket a heart has throbbed at least 
one generous impulse, compared to which pearls 
are valueless.’ 


. LONDON DOG-STEAL EPS. 
Ajiojja the depraved lower classes in the metro- 
poli-s there are men, and women too, who carry 
on a regular trade of stealing clogs ; and in this 
they are very proficient. They are ever on the 
watch to pick up dogs that happen, to he strolling 
out with their masters or mistresse.s. They note 
the dwellings where dogs are kept, and lay' all 
sorts of plans to capture and carry them off. 
Small spaniels or terriers, usually known as toy- 
dogs, and which in a sense are the happiness of 
households, are specially watched for. We have 
‘known the ease of a pretty little dog of this 
class that was stolen, again, and again, although 
carefully looked after, as it was thought ; and was 
recovered by its disconsolate master and mistress 
only at considerable expense. How it’ was taken 
I away appeared to be incomprehensible. At length 
I it was ascertained that it was caught up, put into 
j a milk-pan, and carried off by the person who 
supplied the house with milk — one of the servants 
of the establishment probably facilitating the lar- 
ceny. Some years ago, the law against dog-stealing 
was increased in severity ; nevertheless, dogs con- 
tinue to be stolen in considerable numbers, and 
much heavier penalties for the offence would 
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need to be enforced. To our apprehension, the 
stealing of an attached pet-dog is a crime only 
short of child-stealing, and ,\ve should be glad to 
see it visited at least Avith penal servitude, as a 
terror to the scoundrels who habitually perpetrate 
this atrocious outrage. 

Meanwhile, we are delighted to see that at the 
Middlesex May Sessions, before Mr P. H. Edlin, 
Q. G., the Assistant- Judge, and a number of 
Justices, a proper spirit was shewn, in the matter 
of repressing dog-stealing. As the case is curious, 
instructive, and in its issue peculiarly gratifying, 
we copy the report of it entire from The Times. 

‘ Charles Burdelt, fort}’', w'as indicted, for having 
stolen a' dog the property of Henry Layton, and 
a dog the property of Thomas Phillips ; and also 
for having unlawfully and corruptly taken money 
of Ed war'd Freeman upon account of aiding him 
to recover a dog Avhich Avas in the possession of a 
person not bein^ the owner. Mr Kelly appeared 
.tor the prosecution ; Mr Kibton for the defence. 
The prisoner pleaded “Guilty.” Mr Kelly said 
that, as his Lordship was aware, the prisoner had 
already been convicted of dog-stealing; hut a 
short statement of the circnnistances in AA'hich 
Burdetfc Avas noAV before the court might not 
prove uninteresting. At about tAA’o o’clock on the 
morning of the 2(ith of April, Mr Abberline, an 
, inspector of the metropolitan police, observed 
the prisoner AA’alking in Shoreditch Avith a bull- 
dog, which Eurdett said was his OAvn. The 
inspector, not helie\dng this story, arrested the 
prisoner, and found on him a piece of prepared 
liver, such as is used by dog-stcalers to entice 
the animals. The bull-dog turned out to be 
tliQ property of Mr Layton. It Avas a very 
valuable prize animal, and Avas safe in Mr Layton’s 
yard at Finsbury on the night of the 25th April. 
On a search of the house in Avhich the prisoner 
lived, several clogs Avere found there, and among 
them a little toy-terrier, the property of Mr 
Phillips, of _ TVilton Place, Avhieh Burdott became 
possessed of by an ingenious subterfuge. Emma 
Bowles, a servant in the employment of Mr 
Phillips, Avas AAuth her master’s dog in Hyde Park 
on the, 25th of April. The little dog aa'Os disport- 
ing itself by rolling over in the grass, AA'hen the 
prisoner informed Bowles that it Avas in a lit, and 
it was necessary to give it AA'ater. lie adminis- 
tered the Avater, and then suggested that it would 
bite her if he handed it back, and that the best 
ccairse for him to adopt Avoukl he to take it 
to her master’s liouse. She gave him the name 
and address of Mr Phillips ; but the prisoner, 
instead of going there, carrietl off the dog to his 
oAvn place at Shoreditch, In the case of the third 
dog, Avhich Avas a collie, belonging to Mr G; 
Seymour Fitzgerald, of Queen’s Gate, Kensington, 
Freeman, a groom, was exercising one of Mr Fitz- 
gerald’s horses on tUo 6th of November last. He 
AVas folIoAvcd by the clog, which he suddenly missed. 
Oh the*12fch of the same month an advertisement 
was inserted in The Times offering a reward of 
two pounds lor the recovery of the collie. On the 
15 th the prisoner went to Mr Fitzgerald’s stables 
and told Freeman that he knew a person who 
had bought tb,®' collie at the cattle -market, 
but who, although , he, had a customer for the 
animal at Brighton, was willing to give it up to 
the owner for the sum ho 'had paid for it. At 
Burdelt’s req^uest, Freeman accompanied him to a 


public-house in I'Tol 3 ''Avell Lane, Shoreditch, Here 
a Avoman appeared on the scene, and said that her 
father had paid three pounds for the dog ; hut on 
the representation of the prisoner that Freeman 
was only a servant, the woman ultimately restored 
the dog for two pounds. Other stolen dogs, which 
had since been recognised by their owners, Avere 
found at the prisoner’s house ; and there could he 
no doubt that he AA'as a persistent and systematic 
dog-stealer. Mr Eibton, addressing the court in 
mitigation, suggested that motives of humanity 
might have prompted the action of the prisoner in 
respect of the toy-terrier. The Assistant- Judge 
said that the laAV did not alloAv the Bench to give 
the prisoner penal servitude, though he had been 
previouslj’- convicted of dog- stealing. The sentence 
Avas that he be imprisoned and kept to hard labour 
for eiglit months on each of the three charges in 
the present indictment, Avhich would for all three 
be tAVO years’ imprisonment AAuth bard labour.’ 

Tavo years Avith hard labour is not bad as a 
visitation of justice. We trust that this very just 
punishment will have a sahAtary eifeefc in repress- 
ing the system of dog-stealing in London. All 
honour to Mr Edlin and other members of the 
Bench for their fortitude in applying the law in a 
matter Avhich so intimately concerns the feelings 
of the community. w. o. 


THE OLD OAK-TREE. 

I iQYE the Avooda arra 3 'ccl in Summer's green, 

Or tinged Avjth russet Autumn’s golden sheen ; 

In pensive mood I gladly seek theii* shade, 

And ramble through each leafy gleu and glade. 

Rut yet, hoAve’er the forest may delight, 

The opeuin,g plain brings still a AA'elcomo sight. 

No dearer spot the landscape hohls for me 
Than that AA'hitc-,gt)\vaned, spacious grassy lea 
Where stands in solitude, the old oak-tree ! 

In bygono days, how often here I ’ve strayed, 

And loA'ingly thy giant form surveyed*; 

Returning now from lands I long have ranged, 

I come in age and find thee all unchanged. 

’Tis truly writ that life is but a span, 

At least that portion which belongs to man ; 

For but as yesterday it seems to be 
When, still a boy, I cut my name with glee 
Deep in thy rugged bark, dear old o.ak-tree ! 

In rising manhood three staunch friends Avere Avont 
From time to time to sock this cherished haunt ; 
Each took his chosen path the Avorld to roam. 

With hopes to meet in after-days at home. 

Alas ! ere jnany years had ileeted o’er, 

One sunk to I'est on far Arabia’s shore ; 

The next found sailor-grave in tropic sea ; 

Wliilo I am left alone of all tlio three 
To keep the tryst beside the old oak-tree ! 

How still the air around this regal oak : 

Ere yet my voice the cliarmbd silence broke ; 

Till now itnheard, the drowsy feathered tlirong 
AAvake to pipe Avith joy their evening song ; 

The daisy closes with a glance of love ; 

The dark’ning shades surround the mystic groA'c. 
Oh iwhon the Fates send forth their dread decree, 
That bids the day no longer break for me, 

May sunset find me ’ixeath the old oak-treo ! 

(xHOBGE Robemson. 
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THE FREHCH-CAHADIAHS OF TO-DAY. 
SAiLiNa Tip tlie great St Lawrence from the 
mighty Gulf which bears its name, as the rolling 
plane of water narrows and the banlcs ajjpear on 
each side, the traveller is struck by the appear- 
■ance of dreary lifelessness which characterises the 
groups of houses or sparsely settled villages which 
■at intervals gleam whitely through the sombre 
■shadow of dense pine-woods. Remote from towns 
or any centres of civilisation, simple and peaceful 
as the inhabitants of Acadia, but alas! minus 
their practical prosperity—where there is nothing 
to be bought, even if they possessed the money 
necessary ior purchasing, wliich they do not — 
these people may be said to live almost entirely 
within themselves. The houses of the peasantry 
are as a rule built of -u'ood ; sometimes of Iqits 
laid upon each other, having their interstices filled 
with mortar, which renders them almost imper- 
vious to the cold of winter; though more fre- 
quently Uiey are_ composed of a shell of boards ■ 
■upon \vhich is nailed in sheets the inner bark of 
the birch-tree. This again is covered with clap- 
boards or planks lapping one over the other from 
the ground to the eaves. The main idea in build- 
ing is warmth, on account of the severity of i 
winter ; and this double wmll as it were, lined i 
v ith the closely fibred birch-bark, renders the ( 
houses much more comfortable than might at n 
first be supposed. , 

_ As a rule, the French-Canadian village is more i 
picturesque, as are also the inhabitants, than those j 
of the English-speaking populations of Western t 
Canada and the United States. The houses, t 
though low-roofed, have an air of comfort and a 1 
long-settled appearance which is conspicuous from s 
Its absence in the hamlets of the Avest, T'hc - 
curved roofs project several feet beyond the walls, c 
■and this of itself is to the eye a great improvement ii 
on the square, box-like structure which usually s 
satisfies the methodical mind of the rustic of a 
English or Scottish descent. Instead of inmtmer- i; 
■able black tree-stumps Avhich by their ugliness t 
deform more newly settled districts, tre^ and c 
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shrubs lend a beauty to the landscape ; which, 
moreover, has the advantage over Western sceneiy 
3 of being diversified by liiR and valley. The houses 
J are generally whitewashed or painted ; and thus 
1 a French-Canadian village, or even farm-steading 
- Arith out-huildings, has a charming air of cleanli- 
3 ness and neatness. 

I Nor do the interiors belie the exteriors. There' 
} everything is characterised by an exquisite purity, 
s Floor, ^ tables, Avooden benches and chairs, in 
L the kitchen or common living-room—all have 
; arrumd at a state of brilliant whiteness Avhich 

■ hearty scouring alone can command. The great 

■ cooking-stove, supported on legs nearly a foot 
• high, is half through the partition into the next 

room, for a square opening to admit it has been 
made. This has been polished, until it Iras like-, 
Avise arrived at a condition of brightness very 
nearly resembling perfection. Upon the floor, at 
intervals, thus lending an air of comfort to the 
room, are^ placed oval mats and strips of rag- 
carpet. This carj)et is quite an institution amoi^ 
the habitants, and is made by the women of 
the household after their other Avork is finished. 
It is composed of narroAV strips of all colours, 
•vvdiioh are seAvn together, and then Avoven in a 
rude sort of loom. Against the Avails hang gaudy 
pictures of the Madoimu aud Child, the favourite 
or patron saints of the family, and generally a 
representation of the reigning Pope, for whom, 
as in ■ duty bound, they entertain feelings of pro- 
found veneration. About the frames of these 
pictures is tAvined the graceful ground-pine ; 
wdiile in the corners of the room branches of 
pine and spruce are fastened against the AAmll. 

I These, to the uninitiated, might appear to be 
solely for ornament ; but such is not the case 
— they have a much deeper significance. The 
common house-fly, though harmless enough in 
itself, becomes to the householder throughout the 
sulnmer, when augmented by millions of its kind, 
a source of great nuisance. This troublesome 
insect entertains, it would seem, a strong repug- 
nance to the odour of these trees, and hence the 
custom, Avhicli at first appears singular to the 
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of ■bounteous harvest— vegetables of every kind 
in abundance, huge golden'^pumpkins, and melons 
with delicate gray tracery over a pale green rind. 
Great baskets of ruddy tomatoes, and pile.? of 
Indian corn with its shaded brown and green 
silk tassels. Apples of many kinds, pears, peaches, 
regal plums, rosy and pale golden crab-apples, 
and huge baskets of small purple wild-grapes, 
Besides the foregoing produce, and surrounded by 
great blocks of clear blue ice, there are bottles of 
thick rich cream for sale ; and yellow butter, 
which is well and carefully made, in dainty pats. 
Nor are these by any means all the articles which 
French-Canadian farmers and their wives send to 
market. All sorts of home-made clothing, woollen 
comforters and socks, sausages and wooden shoes, 
maple-sugar, wild-fruit in its season, hats with 
queer conical or broad crowns and immense spread- , 
ing brims, made of coarse straw plaited by the ' 
women and children—all these and many more 
things have their part in the conglomeration. 
Chattering, laughing, scolding, haggling, so passes 
the day, until stock is sold out, or the westering 
sun begins to cast lengthening shadows. Then 
nosebags are removed from horses’ mouths, unsold 
vegetables gathered up and replaced in the wagons, 
and the busy scene becomes deserted. 

Both men and women of the French-Canadians 
are, as a rule short of stature, and have swarthy 
complexions, and black eyes and hair ; thouglx 
in some parts of the country the traveller finds 
families and even whole villages of persons with 
fair skin, blue eyes, and light brown or red 
hair. The women are seldom pretty, though 
almost always bright and animated-looking. They 
age rapidly, and though slight in youth, become 
in middle age stout and shapeless. As young 
people, both sexes are fond of wearing gay 
clothing ; the young men confining their atten- 
tion to bright neckties, silver finger-rings and 
other jewellery, and being greatly addicted to high 
taper-heeled boots ; while the women endeavour 
to follow the goddess Fashion as closely as pos- 
sible, in cheap and gaudy materials. 

It is difficult to say in what manner they aniuse 
themselves, unless it be simply in dancing, singing, 
and talking. Strange to say, the French-Canadians 
have lost much of the wit and espUglerie of their 
ancestors ; though that, in their opinion, does 
not constitute a sufficient reason for preserving 
silence. On the contrary, they are always chatter- 
ing, and do not, apparently, have any false deli- 
cacy about private concerns ; for their opinions are 
delivered in the street, in the market, wherever 
they may be, with great loudness and volubility, 
accompanied with unlimited shrugs and other 
gesticulations. The habitanin delight in singing 
ballads or chansons, which have long been in vogue 
among them. Those ballads are essentially charac- 
teristic of people conservative of old customs and 
traditions, and are the same in spirit, and often 
in words, as those their ancestors brought from 
Bretagne and Normandy, and which were sung in 
the days of the first settlers. Some have been 
adapted to Canadian life and scenery; but the 
majority arc European in sentiment and expres- 
sion. The French-Canadian lumberer, as he swings 
his axe in the depths of the pine-woods, still 
sings snatches of songs, which even now can be 
heard at Norman, Breton, and Provencal festivals. 
Among many others which are sung "by all classes 


of people, one of the most popular from Gaspe to 
the Eed River is En roulanb ma Boule. It is par- 
ticularly adapted to be sung during rapid motion, 
as that of the sleigh with ite chime of hells, or the 
light birch-barfc canoe shooting over rapid rivers. 
There are many versions of this gay and lively 
melody, shewing clearly that there 'is no doubt as 
to its popularity in all parts of the country. There 
is however, in all the French-Canadian song.s, 
much repetition, which cannot be properlv trans- 
lated into English. 

Frugal, industrious, hospitable, light of heart, 
these people are also imbued mth deep religious 
feeling. Nor is this confined to the women juone, 
as is often the case in France ; on the contrary, the 
men are assiduous in rendering obedience to the 
many rules of their Church. Bo much so indeed, 
that those spiritual fathers who in the course of 
missionary tours have made Canada a field of 
labour, express much satisfaction at the condition 
of religious affairs. 

Thus in an imperfect and unfinished manner 
has the writer endeavoured to give his observations 
of_ the miners and customs, in public and in. 
private life, of the French-Canadian. people. 
Immigrants originally from La belle France, and 
spreadin'g as they are throughout the great 
Dominion of Canada, it is a pity that in spite . 
of many excellent qualities, they, with certain 
brilliant exceptions, do not possess more in<^ 
pendent _ habits. Much could be written upon 
this subject which would doubtless interest the 
reader, and yet comparatively little can he 
accomplished in the way of improvement so long 
as they calmly submit to being thought for instead 
of thinking, and being led, in place of valiantly 
striking out in a new path for themselves. ‘With- 
out doiiht, the Freuch-Canadian peasantry might 
be much worse, as they might also he better,' citi- 
zens than they now are ; but to what nation might 
not such words be truthfully ajipliedJ It is. 
more than probable that as educational institu- 
tions spring up in a country whose magnificent 
resources are yearly becoming more developed, 
this class of people cannot fail to improve, and 
may -ultimately achieve great sueces-s in all 
branches of mercantile labour. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTER XLI. — THE OLD SHAET. 

It is dreary enough, on a winter’s evening, to he 
overtaken hy the darkness, far from home, even 
when the road is one that we know well, and 
the district perfectly familiar. But Sir Lucius, 
stumbling on through the chilly rain and thick 
mist, in a rugged and stony ravine/ down which 
the mill-stream, swollen by recent wet weather, 
made its way with sullen roar, bitterly lamented 
the inadvertence which had caused him to he 
alone after dark in such a spot. Had he but ; 
brought with him the boy who had on a previous ' 
occasion guided him to the Mawth Mill, or some 
similar boy, there would have been little risk of 
missing the track. As it was, however, he found 
it hard indeed to keep to the narrow and ill-defined 
path, and looked around more than once fot some 
bght, from cottage door or farm-house window, by 
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■\vMcli he might shape his' course. But he saw, 
from the time of his leaving the Mill of Death, no 
signs of humau habitation. The hamlet of Mawth 
itself, where once the serfs of the Montmorts had 
dwelt, and where Balph Swart’s hired men resided, 
was in a wooded hollow nearer to the ruined castle. 
There were few dwellings between I’en Mawth 
and Tregunnow. Sir Lucius had to pick his steps 
as best he could among the rubbish-heaps and 
rotting lumber and cinders, which told where 
men had toiled, and ore been raised, and money 
spent, in the prosperous past that was, long siuce, 
a mere tradition. 

: Gnce or twice, as he threaded his difficult way 
among the stones and scori® and deep ruts made 
long ago, the baronet fancied that he heard foot- 
steps behind him, But, when he stopped and' 
listened, the sounds invariably ceased, and there 
was nothing hut the moan of the low wind and 
the distant gurgling of the swollen mill-stream 
that he was leaving behind. The cold rain fell 
fast and faster, and he was shivering, and was glad 
to button his overcoat more closely around him ; 
glad, too, to summon up such pleasant thoughts 
as he could muster, to counteract the depressing 
influences of the had weather and the desolate 
landscape. How well he had come out of that 
business with the Black Miller 1 How skilfully he 
'had played his cards, and how boldly withal. Yes, 
boldness was, with a ruflian of that stamp, the best 
policy, the best and the safest. Ho had a hold on 
Swart, or Grewler, and could count on his active 
aid in the removal of a hated obstacle, without 
, compromising Mmself in the event of failure. 

That odious fisherman fellow — that insufferable 
upstart who won praise and good-will, somehow — ! 
■and on whose behalf Maud Stanhope was provok- 1 
ingly ready to speak her mind — his run of luck, 
■surely, must he almost over. It was unendurable 
that the future Lord Penrith should he thwarted 
and—— Again those stealthy footsteps ! Sir 
Lucius turned briskly round, but he saw nothing 
and heard nothing. He called aloud, hut there 
was no reply. He seemed to he alone with the 
gathering night and ceaseless rain. 

He stumbled on, thou, after a short pause, but 
suddenly came to a stop. Straight in front, at his 
very feet; yawned a blackness that was blacker 
than the night, and the blood ran cpld in his 
i veins as he reflected that he must have strayed 
from the path, and that a single step in advance 
would have hurled him, many a fathom deep, 
down the silent shaft of some deserted mine. 

‘ Lucky I stopped when I did, precious lucky ! ’ 
said the baronet, as he picked up a pebble, and 
tossed it down the yawning pit so near him. It 
Was long— or to his heated imagination it seemed 
long-^before a faint sound, as of a stone splashing 
into water; came feebly to his car. Sir Lucius 
could not repress a shudder, but he was angry 
with himself because of the fear that chilled his 
veins. Half mechanically he thrust his hand into 
a side-pocket of his coat, but found no hunting- 
flask replete with spirituous comfort. As he did 
so, he thought that again he heard footsteps creep- 
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ing up behiud him ; but as he turned his face and 
shaded his eyes with his open hand, the better 
to pry into the darkness, a loose stone near him 
was violently displaced by the spurn of a heavy 
foot, and a smothered, savage imprecation made 
him recoil. Then the treacherous earth trembled, 
crumbled, and gave way beneath his shrinking 
feet, and with one cry for succour or for mercy, 
the Baronet stumbled and fell headlong into the 
black gulf of the abandoned mine ! 

The Black Miller — for he it was, as may well 
be guessed, who had dogged his late visitor so 
closely — came crouohingly to the very edge of the 
pit. His powerful right arm had been uplifted, 
aud in the strong hand was the loaded riding-whip 
ready to strike; but Ralph Swart’s murderous 
purpose had been balked by the sudden catas- 
trophe that had removed his victim heyciud his 
reach. With a sort of reluctance, the ruffian 
allowed the upraised arm to drop weightily by 
his side, and Stooped over the brink of the sliaft, 
listening greedily for the anticipated sound. Yes, 
it came at last, deep down, and muffled, the sullen 
splash of something heavy falling into water, and 
then there was silence, unbroken by moan or cry, 
a silence so profound and so terrible that even the 
hardened wretch kneeling there was iu a manner 
constrained to break it. 

Stooping perilously low, so as ' to throw the 
sound of his resonant voice down the shaft, he 
uttered a short exclamation, to which the gloomy 
! pit gave hack, as if in mockery, but a hollow 
! echo. Ralph Swart did not a second time disturb 
the sullen profound. He rose, and taking a box 
of matches from his pocket, struck a .light, not 
once, but repeatedly, aud by the short-lived 
glimmer of each successive match, took a hasty 
but heedful survey of the spot. 

‘Nothing left about?’ muttered the Black Miller 
in grutu'bling accents. ‘ Nothing — not a glove, not 
a stick, not so much as a half-lournt cigar to tell 
tales, when the hunt begins. Ho, ho ! Dead 
men — according to the old saw — tell no tales. But 
I am afraid they’ll wait dinner long for Sir Lucius 
at Llosthuel Court this evening.’ He laughed 
again, and chuckled, and laughed more ogrishly 
than before, as he stealthily picked his way among 
the stone-heaps ; hut a good judge of laughter 
would have set down Ralph Swart’s rude mirth 
that night as an outburst of mere ribald bravado. 

We can never, try as we may, divorce ourselves 
from the common ties of humanity, from the 
common rules of right and wrong ; aud even the 
most hardened rixllian will shew, an occasional 
gleam of remorse when a more than usually 
brutal crime has been perpetrated. But the 
Black Miller had physically a stout heart, and 
he felt less, as he groped his way hack to the 
road, than many a meaner ruffian would have 
done. 

‘ The cur ! ’ muttered Ralph Swart, as he slowly 
and painfully threaded a path, through fog and 
thickening rain, amidst the ruhbish-hcaps, and the 
unfenced mouths of abandoned mines, and the 
mouldering lumber — ‘ the cowardly cur, with- 
out even the courage necessary to back his selfish 
scheming — it served him right that he shoxild 
finish thus 1 He must have been a dolt to come 
here, an idiot to threaten one! Bat as for Hugh 
— young Hugh’ — and here the Black Miller 
changed his tone to one of iixvokxutxiry respect — 
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‘ there is a man^ plague him ! It would he -worth 

while, uow ’ As he spoke, Ralph Swart halted 

and drew' himself up to his full height, throwing 
out his braw'uy arms like a wrestler who chal- 
lenges an opponent, ‘He is the younger man/ 
cried the Black Miller boastfully ; ‘ hut I — I never 
met my match ! ’ 

And very terrible this fierce, shrewd, pitiless 
man w’ould have looked, had any eye pierced . 
through the curtain of mist and darkness to see 
him as he stood, alone in the w^aste, frowning | 
grim defiance on an imaginary foe. His vast 
strength, resolute countenance, and threatening | 
attitude caused him to resemble some rough-hewn 
statue of a gladiator, ready to commence the 
struggle in a Roman arena, where blood and bone 
and muscle were pitted in deadly strife, amidst the 
clapping of soft hands, and oflering of wagers, as 
on a modern race-course. 

Then Ralph Swart’s mood seemed to change, for 
his arms fell to his sides, and his head was bowed, 
and it was slouchingly, and with a clownish gait, 
that he regained the -^veil-known track, and plodded 
upwards, along the path that bordered the roaring 
mill-stream, towards the Mawth Mill. It rained 
hard and harder; but, as often happens, the fog 
thinned and waned, and through a rift in the 
clouds the sickly moon peeped out, and threw a 
pale lustre on the dark keep of the ruined castle 
where once the Barons of Montmort dwelt, clutch- 
ing what wus theirs, and more, by the strong 
hand and the hard heart. It was a lesson lost on 
the unlettered peasant who passed by ; but to the 
Black Miller it did seem to suggest ideas, for he 
stopped, aud looked cynically at the old robber- 
hold of the Norman noble. ‘What does Ainstotle 
say,’ he growled out, ‘about the tyrant’s life, in 
his time ? The Greek slips my memory ; but there 
coiild have been no great difference between a lord 
in Hellas and a vavasour of feudal times, save that 
the oue had no suzerain, and the other had. 
Either lot would have suited me, ho, ho ! either 
would have suited me well enough.’ 

As he spoke, he came in sight of the dark mass 
his own mill-tower, overshadowed by crags, and 
%a3 soon at his own door. He unlocked the door 
with the key that he carried in his pocket, went 
in and reclosed it, barring, bolting, and locking 
it, as if to stand a siege. Half an hour afterwards 
the flaring petroleum lamp that had stood so long ■ 
on the kitchen table was extinguished, and every I 
window of the Miller’s house was dark. 

[To fee continued,) 

PRECOCIOUS CLEVERNESS. 
Precocious cleverness is not unfrequently believed 
to foreshadow a career the reverse of brilliant^ and i 
is believed by many to presage aii early death. The 
vanity and greed on the part of parents sometimes 
inducing them to make the most of gifts unusually 
developed in their children, to the overtaxing of 
such infantile genius, may account for a belief of 
this nature. But many instances may nevertheless 
be brought forward to prove the fallibility of an 
I assumption so unfavourable. 

Such youthful prodigies as Pope, Cowley, 

! Campbell, Montgomery, Master Betty the young 
Roscius, Buxtouj Bidder, and the ‘ Learned Child 
of Liibeck ’ for instance, are doubtless familiar to ; 
, our readers ; but there are other examples of early ; 


development of talent that may not be so well 
known, Talce the case of James Ferguson the 
astronomer^ and mechanist. He -wus a native of 
Banffshire in Scotland, and though only the son 
of a labonrer, his extraordinary genius quickly 
displayed itself. He learned to read in infancy 
by hearing his father teach one of his brothers ; 
and when only eight years of age he is said to 
have constructed a wooden clock. Employed 
when old enough as a farm-servant, he was sent 
out to keep sheep, in which humble situation he 
acquired, we are told, a surprising knowledge of 
the stars. ^ His abilities being discovered by some 
neighbouring gentlemen, one of them took him 
to his house and taught him. the rudiments of 
mathematics. He afterwards published some 
astronomical works aa-id gave lectures in experi- 
mental philosophy, which met with great success. 

Seldom are the indications of genius' in youth 
so apparent as they -were in the case of Theodore 
Hook. At seventeen he produced his ’first drama. 
The Soldier’s Beturn, which was speedily followed 
by other operatic pieces, nearly all of which were 
successful. These with a host of piquant articles 
in the Satirist magazine and other periodicals, 
were hit off before his twenty-fifth year. His 
reputation as a man of rare accomplishments and 
pre-eminently convivial talents is well kno-wn. 

The extraordinary precocity sometimes displayed 
by great musicians like Mozart may here be alluded 
to. Before he was eight years of ^e, Mendelssohn 
excited the wonder of his teachers by the accuracy 
of his ear, the strength of his memory, and above . 
all by his incredible facility in playing music at 
sight. Meyerbeer at the tender age of six played 
at a concert, and three years later was one of the 
best pianists at Berlin; while the genius of 
Beethoven shewed itself so early that his musical 
education was commenced by his father, at the 
age of five. When two years younger than this, 
Samuel Wesley the musician could ^lay extem- 
pore music on the organ ; and the distinguished 
German musical composer, Robert Schumann, also 
shewed at a very early age a strong passion for 
music, and remarkable talents both for playing 
and composing. Though he lost the use of his 
right hand at the very outset of his studies, he 
w’orked ou with a giant’s strength, struggling 
against all obstacles ‘ with uncompromising devo- 
tion to Avhat he conceived to be the highest inte- 
rests of art.’ 

Something of the same early development of 
musical abilities displayed itself in the case of 
Cipriani Potter, distinguished as a composer and 
pianist ; and Henrietta Sontag, a famous singer of 
her time, trod the boards when a child, and was 
prima-donna of the Berlin stago and the idol of 
the capital before she was eighteen. The great 
vocalist who has passed from our midst, Madame 
Tietjens, is also said to have given indications of 
promising musical talents from earliest infancy. 
Before she could speak, she would hum the open- 
ing notes of Auber’s opera Fra Diavolo. When a 
toddling child,- she used to create great amuse- 
ment by her efforts to sing and play, and Was 
quite content to be allowed to wander amongst the 
instruments of a neighbouring pianoforte manu- 
facturer’s warehouse and make music after her 
own fashion — nSusic which was recognised by one 
at least ' of those who heard it as more than the 
strumming of a child. 
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A xaritj even in these go-ahead days was a 
conceit given not very long since by a pianist of 
five and a half years old ; and therefore Madc- 
. inoiselle Jeanne Douste’s tmtinee at the Langham 
Hall had powerful attractions for those interested 
in musical affairs. Little Jeanne Douste, a marvel 
of precocity, plays with all the steadiness and con- 
fidence of a practised professional, and is free 
from the drawbacks which generally mark the 
performances of juvenile prodigies. The child- 
pianist’s rendering of the works of composers like 
Haydn and Mozart is said to have been -truly 
remarkable alike for unwavering accuracy and 
apparent ease of manipulation. Whether the 
extraordinary promise evinced by this child will 
be substantiated in the future, time alone can 
shew ; at present however, her powers are wonder- 
ful, her practical skill and artistic taste being far 
in advance of her years. 

Instances of early exhibition of great mental 
powers amongst British poets and authors are well 
known ; but ‘ earth’s sweet singers’ and writers 
have, in other lands, not seldom given similar 
evidences of precocious cleverness. Motastasio, an 
eminent Italian poet, when only ten years of age 
displayed such a talent for extemporising in verse 
as to attract the notice of the celebrated Gravina, 
who took him under his protection. The young 
poet being thus placed in easy circumstances, de- 
voted himself to his favourite study, and under the 
guidance of the celebrated singer Maria Romanina 
(afterwards Bulgarelli), created the modern Italian 
opera. The most celebrated dramatic poet of 
Scandinavia, Adam Oehlenschlaeger, when qiiite a 
child evinced great skill in writing verses. Even 
in -his ninth year he wrote short comedies for 
private theatricals in which the child-performers 
were himself, ‘his sister, and a friend. Throughout 
his life he displayed strong feelings and great 
earnestness of purpose, which gained him uni- 
versal respect while he lived, and more than regal 
honours at Ms death. 

John O’Keefe, a well-known dramatist, at tihe 
age of fifteen wrote a comedy iu five acts. Among 
his early productions was a kind of histrionic 
monologue called Toyiy Lumphin’s Bambles through 
Bvhlm,. which afforded him abundant scope for the 
exMhibion of broad humour, andAyas received with 
applause not only in Dublin, his “native city, but 
at the Haymarket Theatre, London. He subse- 
quently produced nearly fifty comedies, comic 
operas, and farces, many of which acquired a 
flattering popularity. 

John Payne, an American actor and dramatist, 
was another prodigy from childhood. He was a 
writer for the press, and editor of the Th^ian 
Mirror when only in his thirteenth year. Three 
years later he appeared as Horval in Douglas at 
the Park Theatre, New York. Coming to England, 
he, made his ddbut at Drury Lane iu his twenty- 
first year ; and afterwards prepared dramas for the 
London stage, in most of wluch Charles Kemble 
appeared. 

Painters' and sculptors, as well as musicians and 
authors, eaxi'shew raauy cases of precocious clever- 
ness in thebr annals. “ Princess Marie of* Orleans, 
daughter of Louis-PhiHppe, evinced from child- 
hood a remarkable* love of the fine arts, especially 
of sculpture. This bmheh of art she ouftivatecl 
mth a zeal and assiduity that soon gave her a 
promiueut place among th^ most distinguished 


artists of her time. Her marvellous statue of 
Joan of Arc in the Museum of Versailles was 
finished before she reached her twentieth year. 
She also produced numerous bas-reliefs, busts, and 
statuettes of rare beauty and excellence. 

The genius of Stevens, one of the greatest 
decorative artists of modern times, shewed itself 
at a very early age. Those who have seen the 
Wellington Monument in St Paul’s Cathedral, 
after being so many years in erection, can judge 
what that artist’s powers were in their maturity. 
Turner may be quoted as another example of 
precocity ; and how the great animal painter Sir 
Edwin Landseer, gave early indications of his 
genius, may be judged when we are told that 
he drew animals well before he was five years 
old. 

There are many persons who, if we are to place 
full credence in their biographers, must have been 
extraordinary marvels of precocity and cleverness. 
Anne Maria Schurman, for example, who was the 
boast of Germany, was_ one of this description. 
At the age of six, and without instruction, she cut 
in paper the most delicate figures ; at eight, she 
learned in a few days to paint flowers, which, it 
should be added, were highly esteemed ; and tAvo 
years later it cost her only five hours’ application 
to learn the art of embroidering with elegance. 
Her talents for higher attainments, we are told, 
did not develop themselves till she was twelve 
years of age, when they were discovered in the 
following manner. Hex brothers w'ere studying 
in the apartment where she sat, and it was noticed 
that whenever tlieir memories failed in the recital 
of their lessons, the little girl prompted them 
without any previous knowledge of their tasks 
except what she had gained from hearing the boys 
con them over. , In her education she made extra- 
ordinary progress, and is said to have perfectly 
understood the German, Low-Dutch, French, 
English, Latin, Greek, Italian, Hebrew, Syriac, 
Glialdean, Arabic, and Ethiopian languages. Her 
knowledge of science and her skill in music, paint- 
ing, and sculpture Avere also extraordinary; and her 
talent for modelling was shewn by tlie Avax portrait 
she contrived to make of herself with the aid of 
a mirror. When it is added that her letters Avere 
not only valuable for the elegance of their style 
but for the beauty of the written characters, which 
caused the said epistles to be preserved as cabinet 
curiosities, aau may judge what a prodigy of clever- 
ness Avas foreshadowed by the talents she displayed 
as a child. 

In A Father's Memoirs of Us Ghildf by Dr 
Malkin, it is just possible that the ‘trmal fond 
records ’ of a precocious child may be dAvelt upon 
Avith a minutene.ss betraying the partiality of a 
parent. Whether it is thought so or not in the 
liresent case, the biographer has furnished plenty 
of evidence to prove the extraordinary talents of 
Ms son. He tells us that Thomas Malkin learned 
to read, spell, and write Avith a rapidity that can 
scarcely be credited, and that on attaining the age 
of three years he wrote a letter to his mother with 
a pencil, and others to some of his relatives a few 
months afterwards, A year later he had learned 
the Greek alphabet, and had so far advanced in 
Latin as to write an exercise every day AAuth a con- 
siderable degree of accuracy. He dreAA'' maps and 
heads with correctness, wrote fables in his seventh 
year and made some respectable attempts at 
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genius, for precocious cleverness has not in by any means 
every case betokened for the possessors either an 
unsuccessful life or an early death. 
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Early in the aft 0 rnooii of one of the hottest ^days 
of the summer of 185-, the thermometer register- 
ing something like one hundred and ten degrees 
in°the shade, the hay as calm as glass, and the 
beach quite deserted, the men in the look-out 
•were surprised to see a long rakish schooner sail 
round the Bluff and drop anchor in the outer bay. 
No 8 oo 3 ier had she brought-to than a whale-boat 
was lowered and put off from her side. The 
riarhour-master hurried down, followed by half- 
a-dozen men, to the beach ; and before the boat 
had reached the shore, a small crowd of white men 
and Kaffirs had gathered round. As the boat ran 
on to the shingle, a tall sallow man, whose bony 
frame, sharp eyes, and features proclaimed him an 
American before he spoke, jumped ashore and 
asked in a sharp nasal tone : ‘ Who 's Boss [chief 
personage] here?’ 

‘ I am the Port-captain,’ said that functionary, 
stepping forward. ‘ Do you -want me ? ’ 

‘ Wal, yea, I do— some. I ’m Cap’n of the 
Southern Gross schooner — thar she is. She’s 
sprung a bad leak, and I want to beach her here 
and examine her timbers. My lads is a’most done 
up with pumpin’. She ’s fillin’ most awful quick ; 
and I want some men to come off and take a hand 
at the jDumps. My crew can’t keep on much 
longer, i guess.’ 

' Where are you from, and where hound, 


Captain ?’ asked the Harbour- master. 

‘I ’ye bin crrrisin’ after whales, and thar’s a 


pile of ile aboard. But sir, if we stop palav’ring 
here I shan’t git my ship beached. What men can 
you git me, now, quick ? ’ 

* There’s plenty of Kaffirs about,’ said the 
Harbour-master ; ‘ but you must get permission 
before you can take any of ’em off to your .ship,’ 
‘Permission!’ echoed the stranger. ‘Wal, I 
never! Who’s got charge of this lot? Who do 
they belong to ? ’ , 

‘They don’t belong to anybody. This is a 
British colony, Captain. But you must get leave 
to take ’em aboard, or else you can’t have ’em,’ 
replied the Harbour-master emphatically. 

‘Who’ll give me permission — ^you?’ asked the 
Captain, 


No ; I can’t ; you must go and get a magistrate’s 
order.’ . 

‘Whar’s he to be found? Jest shew me the 
way. Look sharp, Boss, ’cos I ’m in a mortal hurry, 
yon know.’ 

The Harbour-master turned away, saying : ‘ Up 
in Durban, and 

‘How fur’s that ?’ broke in the Yankee. 

‘A good two miles through the bush-path. 
You’ll have to get a horse.’ 

‘ Whar ’ll I git one ?’ asked the Captain. 

At this moment, Mr M‘Kay, the government 
Land Agent, who, full of officious curiosity, had 
come down from the Custom-house, pushed through 
the crowd and said ; ‘ Pll lend you a horse, Cap- 
tain. , Just come this way.’ 

‘You’re very obligin’ sir,’ said the Captain, 
turning and following the Agent. ‘ I’ll accept your 
offer, and feel honoured.’ 

^ In a few minutes the horse was produced, and a 
nigger engaged to run ahead and shew the way. 
As the Obtain mdnnted the horse, ho turned to 
the Harbour-master and said; ‘■'You’Ebe able to 
find boats enough to take fifty niggers off at 
once, eh ? ’ 


‘ 0 yes ; we can do that.’ 

‘ Wal now,’ said the stranger as a parting obser- 
vation, ‘ ain’t it a plaguy shame that a Juan cau’fc 
save his ship without all this palaver? Here’s 
the Southern Gross — as smart a schooner as ever 
sailed under Stars and Stripes— a-inakin’ water 
like mad, and I’ve to go through all this here 
performance before I ken git a few darned niggers- 
to pump.’ And away he rode towards Durban. 

The magistrate not only gave the American 
Captain the necessary order, hut opened a bottle of 
wine and, drinking to his success, promised any 
further assistance that niight lie in his power ; and 
in two hours after leaving the harbour the stranger- 
was half-way back again. 

During his absence, all had been hustle at the 
harbour. More Kaffirs had come down in the^ 
hope of being hired, and great was the amount of 
speculation as to the terms likely to he offered. 
These Natal Kaffirs are runaway Zulus, who, 
having once deserted, are barred from returning to 
Zululand under penalty of death. They are both 
brave and intelligent, and are a much finer set of 
men than the negroes of the west coast. From the 
look-out, the crew of the schooner could be seen 
pumping incessantly, a continuous stream pouring 
from her side ; and Mr M'Kajq whoso proffer of 
the horse was instigated more by the hope of profit 
than by disinterested kindness, for ha was the 
owner of the surf-boats, was waiting with great- 
impatience for the stranger’s return, and calculat- 
ing the amount he would realise by the business. 

Sooner than could have been expected, the' 
Captain came riding up at a rattling pace ; and 
juminng from the horse, said: ‘Here’s the per- 
mission, Boss, all correct and complete. And now, 
how many niggers ken I liev ? ’ 

‘Just as many as you like,’ said the Harbour- 
master ; ‘ there they are waiting to be hired.’ 

‘Now, sir, tell me — what time in the mornin’ 
ken I git over the bar ? I draw ten feet of 
water.’ ’ 

‘ Tide flows at six o’clock, and you could come- 
over by eight, I should -say,’ responded the Har- 
bour-master, 

Good. Wal, now, you hoys, I’ll give you 


seven and sixpence apiece to come and take turns- 
all night, Tlaere ’s a powerful lot o’ water in the 


hold by this time, and you ’ll hov to work, I tell 
you.’ 

The pay was high, and a murmur of satisfaction 
ran through the crowd ; those among the Kaffirs- 
who did not understand English having it ex- 
plained to them by those who did. The terms 
were good enough for many a white man standing 
round to jump at ; but to work side by side with 
niggers was too degrading, and they -were obliged 
to let the chance pass, 

‘ Wal, boys, what say ? ’ asked the Yankee, 
Several voices eagerly accepted the terms, and 
the Harbour-master asked how many he would 


‘ Jest you stand in a row, hoys, and I ’ll pick out 
the likely ones. Be smart ; the sun ’ll be down 
before we git aboard, if you don’t be slick.’ 

The Kaffirs were soon in line. The Captain 
walked up and down, surveying them, and care- 
fully picking out the biggest and strongest, until 
he had selected about si.xty. This was a large 
number for the work ; but it was put down by 
Mr M‘Kay aud the Harbour-master to Yankee 
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enterprise ; and in a few niimites the surf-boats 
with all the niggers on board were afloat. 

‘I will come off to you ip the morning, 
Captain, and bring you a pilot,’ said the Harbour- 
master. , ■ 1 

‘ W al, noAv, that ’s friendly of you, Boss. Really, 
if you would, I should take it kind,’ responded the 
Yankee. 

‘ I will,’ said the Harbour-master ; ‘ I ’ll come ofl 
when the tide makes,’ 

‘ Thank you, sir,’ said the Captain, as he 
stepped into the whale-boat. *You won.’t forget 
to come ’ 

‘Certainly not,’ replied the Harbour-master, 
‘Good-night.* 

‘ Good-night,’ said the stranger, with a grim 
smile, waving his hand as the boat pulled away. 

When the surf-boats returned, the men with 
them reported the Southern Gross to be just as 
smart and trim a craft as the Captain had said 
she was. They also reported the sme transference 
of the dingy volunteers. The sun went down, and 
in ten minutes the scorching hot day had given 
place to a beautiful tropical night. 

Before the sun had risen on the following 
morning, the Port-captain, Mr M‘Kay, and the 
look-out men were already assembled on the sand- 
point ; and as the first flush of daylight came 
i rapidly spreading over land and sea, they strained 
I their eyes across the bay, eager to catch an early 
I glimpse of the schooner, whose arrival and concli- 
! tion had caused such unusual excitement the day 
I before. Well might they start and stare in speech- 
; less astonishment. There was the hay all right, 
i and there was the Bluff beyond it, but nothing 
else I No Southern Cross! No ship at all ! Noth- 
ing to mark where she had lain at anchor on the 
i previous night. Wliat could it mean 1 Could she 
have foundered with all hands ? No ; for there 
was not depth of water sulficient to cover her 
masts if she had. Could she have broken away 
and gone ashore ? Impossible, for the wind, a 
mere capful, was off the land. 

‘ She ’s gone ! ’ was the first exclamation which 
broke the silence — ‘ clean gone ! ’ 

‘ What can it mean ? ’ asked Mr M‘Kay. 

‘Mean?’ said the Harbour-master — ‘mean? 
That we’re all born fools — that’s what it 
means.’ 

‘ Why, how ? ’ gasped the bewildered Agent. 

‘ How ? ’ responded the Harbour-master, ‘ Why 
was he so particular about the sort of Kaffirs 
he engaged ? Wouldn’t any kind of Kaffirs do 
for working pumps ? Of course they would. I 
can see it all now. She was no whaler. She had 
sprung no leak. She was a Yankee slaver, that’s 
what she was ; and we ought all to be shot for not 
seeing it before.’ 

A thrill of horror passed through the group. It 
was as clear as daylight now. 

‘ But we saw them pumping the water out of 
her,’ said the Agent, after a pause. 

‘Of course you did. But yon didn’t see the 
other side of her, did you, Mr M‘Kay ? ’ 

‘ Well, no,’ responded the Agent. 

‘ No * but if you had, you ’d have seen ’em 
pumping the water in I That ’s what it was, 
klr M‘Kay — -the rascals were pumping, it in on 
the starboard side, and out again on the port; 
don’t you see ? ’ 


‘Yes, I see now,’ sighed the Agent, 

‘ Sixty niggers kidnapped before our very eyes !* 
continued the Harbour-master. ‘A pretty thing, 
upon my word ! ’ 

‘Beg pardon sir,’ said one of the men ; ‘p’raps 
she’s in sight now sir — -if we was to pull off' in 
the boat round the Bluff head sir.’ 

‘What’s the good of that?’ growled the Har- 
, bour-master. 

‘ O’ny p’raps we might see what course she was 
a-takin’ ; and in case the Admiral was to come 
I round, we could say which \vay she was a-goin’ 

: sir.’ 

Oh, she ’s out o’ sight by this time, never fear,’ 
j said the Harbour-master. ‘ But man the boat, and 
[ we’ll see,’ 

Away went the men to get the boat out ; and 
away went the Harbour-master and Mr M‘Kay 
after them down to the beach. 

‘No wonder he was so particular, the rascal! 
Why, every one of those Kaffirs will fetch five 
hundred dollars in America. He ’s done a very 
fair day’s work, and no mistake, Mr M‘Kay.’ 

‘ Yes ; and never paid me for the hire of my 
boats,’ dolefully responded the Agent ; ‘ and I lent 
the scoundrel my horse too ! * 

‘ Well, it’s no use now. But where onr senses, 
were, Mr M‘Kay, to be outwitted like that, I can’t 
think. I shall hear of this again. If only the 
Admiral would cruise round here, we might catch 
’em now; hut we shan’t see him for months, 
maybe. It’s about the deepest move that ever I 
heard of.’ 

By this time the boat was out and manned, and 
a hearty pull took them to the Bluff head in half 
an hour ; but no sign of the slaver was to ba ‘ 
seen. 

The nexl; day a southern-bound brig dropped 
anchor in the outer bay, and sent ashore for some 
fresh meat. The Harliour-master went off to her, 
and gave the captain a letter to deliver to . the 
Admiral if he fell in with him, or to leave at the 
Cape if he did not. Although the letter reached 
the Admiral within a week, and he put off to sea 
on the chance of falling in with some news of the 
Southern Gross, no more was ever heard of that 
Yankee Whaler. 


EXPERIENCES OE A STROLLING- 
ACTRESS. 

IMPROMPTU DROLLERIES. 

My first experience of a theatre was a particularly 
unpleasant one. My mother — ^leading lady in a 
south of England corjps dramatigue — when I was 
a tiny urchin, after many entreaties on ray part 
took me with her one evening, and placed me in 
an out-of-the-way nook behind the scenes, to see 
the first act of the piece, which she told me was 
called The Vempire, or the Bride of the Isles. I 
had not the least notion of what either a vampire 
or a bride might be like, but was on the tiptoe 
of expectation ; when my mother suddenly recol- 
lected that she had omitted to put on the tartan 
Rilk scarf which, as the Lady Margaret, it behoved 
' her to Avear, and told me to fetch it from her 
I dressing-room. Intent on obeying her, I ran lialf- 
I way across the stage, when the floor suddenly 
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opened Ijeneatli my feet. I fell a long, long way 
down, and alighted in the arms of a hideous 
Monster, with a yellowish-green cadaverous face 
and long dishevelled hair. The ground closed 
at once over our heads. Escape was impossible ; 
and a feeble distant light just served to shew 
me that this frightful wretch and I were alone 
in a capacious dungeon, surrounded by beams, 
cranhs, screws, blocks, and pulleys. At that time 
I knew not their names ; but from my remem- 
brance of some pictures that had been shewn mo 
in a story of the Inquisition, I at once recognised 
in them instruments of torture and of death ! 

The Monster, who seemed quite at home in this 
terrible abode, tried to comfort me when I cried; 
but the closer he hugged me to his breast, the 
more terrified I was. At last he saw a man in a 
white jacket coming towards us, and called out : 
^Here, Watty, come and take this child to her 
mother.’ 

‘ Hollo 1’ said the man, ‘has little missy fallen 
through the vampire trap ? ’ 

Dimly I began to comprehend that the ugly 
Monster was an actor waiting in that dark and 
dismal cave until he should be wanted on the 
stage; for I had seen a pantomime in which a 
beautiful lady had disappeared through the ground; 
but s/is came up again presently, without seeming 
any the worse ; whereas it took me all the evening, 
even when quite safe on terra firman to recover 
from the effects of my transit to the shades 
■ below. . ; ' 

To the uninitiated, many expressions heard 
within the walls of a theatre sound strangely 
enough ; for example, the property-man says to 
his subordinate :■ ‘Joe, just iron those waves out, 
will you? I’d lUce ’em nice and straight for the 
Colleen, Baim.^ Joe’s reply being: ‘I’ll do ’em 
by-and-by; they’re too damp at present.’ Or, 
Has any one seen the crash ? ’ Or, ‘ Who made 
that hole in the leap ?’ ‘ Go and ask the wardrobe- 
keeper for the red cloaks for them supers as has to 
sit as mucky-coves [magnificoos] in the Senate 
Scene.’ ‘This thiindcr’s worn out; it’s cracked 
from, top to bottom.’ And so on. 

One actress says to another : ‘ Please lend me a 
“ scream” for iiordelisa’ (Fool’s Revenge). To 
‘draw first blood’ is to get the first round of 
applause in a piece. ‘A pill’ is a long disagree- 
able part to stirdy. A character easy to personate ; 
and acceptable to the public is described, as ‘ all | 
sack and'siTgar.’ 

■ CaUs and Encores, — Surely these compliments 
have now arrived at the height of absurdity. By 
degrees we have become reconciled to seeing 
Othello and Desdemona, Bichard and Eichmond, 
Lady Isabel Carlyle and her chUd, Leah, &c. i 
whom we have jufit beheld die— as per the author’s ; 
decree — ^resuscitated at a moment’s notice, solely , 
for the purpose of bowing their acknowledgments 
to an admiring auclitory;. .s This may gratify the 
artistes’ vanity ; but it' certainly helps' to destroy 
. the interest in the drama’s illusion j and I entirely 


agree with an old Yorkshirewoman, who observed, 
on seeing Lear and Cordelia come before the 
curtain in response to_ a ‘call’ just as she was 
shedding tears of pity for their hapless fate, that it 
was ‘nowt but babby-wark’ (that is, child’s-play). 
Recently, the ghost of a murdered Countess, in 
the old tragedy of The Castle Spectre, was encored 
at the conchxsion of the fourth act, after having 
appeared with lamp and dagger, and a w'-onnd in 
the breast, kissed and blessed her daughter —who 
affrighted, fainted away — and then gliding back, 
vanished gracefully through the folding-doors of 
the Castle Oratory in a -flood of blue-fire, to the 
music of an impalpable harp, and a chorus of 
(supposed) angels’ voices lustily singing ‘Jubilate !’ 
Nothing therefore, could he more absurd than for 
the young Lady Angela to have to recover suddenly, 
to be again overccjme with terror, and again to fall 
into a swoon, while the shade of her respected 
])areut went through the same ‘business’ as 
before, and made a second exit, under precisely the 
same circumstances as on her previous appearance, 
and with all the accompaniments of blue-tire, harp, 
and cliorus. 

Performing dogs, camels, donkeys, goats, jiigs, 
and even a magpie— of silver-spoon notoriety — 
have had to respond to ‘ calls.’ The very latest 
eccentric demonstration that I know of was in the 
drama of Under the Gaslight, when the locomotive 
had again to steam on, and fizz its thanks to an 
irresistible encore ! 

. ‘ Stcege waits.’ — Nothing throws such a damper 
over a performance as a ‘stage wait,’ One night 
at a theatre in Yorkshire a piece was to be 
represented in which four of the ladies and gentle- 
men of the company should have begun the 
second scene. They wore not forthcoming at the 
appointed time. Thq fact is they were two pairs 
of lovers in real as well as in stage life, and 
had run away to get married in opposition to 
their friends’ wishes. Presently, the audience grew 
clamorous, and began to hiss. The manager went 
on to crave their indulgence — ^being obliged to 
change the play — and the only apology that 
occurred to him was that ‘ the Misses Blank and 
Dash, and the Messrs Brown and Jones, had all 
been suddenly taken ill ;’ an announcement that 
caused roars of laughter, and restored good-humour 
to the much enduring audience. — One night .Prince 
Ludgar went off) to address a disloyal multitude, 
and shoxild have been seen almost immediately 
at the back of the stage haranguing them from 
the battlements ; but oblivions of this duty, the 
Prince had retired to change his costume, aud 
after a tedious ‘ wait,’ the act-drop was lowered 
axnidst yells of disapprobation; and the unlucky 
actor expiated his fault on the following ‘ treasury 
day ’ by a fine of half a sovereign. — At Liverpool 
a star came to play in a brand-new comedy. The 
theatre is large, and the dressing-rooms are numer- 
ous ; the one appointed for Mr B— — to occxxpy 
was so distant from tlxe orchestra that the over- 
ture was unheard by him ; the call-boy, of course, 
was sent to sxxmxxion him; but full ten minutes 
elapsed before the gentleman xvas found. Mean- 
time, the curtaiu rose. The lady who begaxi_ the 
piece spoke a long, speech, and then quietly 
awaited the arrival of her supposed sou, who, how- 
ever, did not make his appearance uxxtil after 
a tedious ‘ wait.’ Here,’ there were no hisses, the 
theatre being attended chiefly by the upper classes ; 



A very weak tenor in Dublin singing feebly, 
caused one of the gods to shout to an acquaintance 
across the gallery: ‘Corney, what noise is that?’ 
‘Bedad/^said Goriicy, ‘I believe it ’s the gas whistlin’ 
in the pipe.’— In the same lively city, a late mayor 
gave his patronage, and was hailed with ‘a cheer 
for the ex-mayor ! ’ When quiet was restored, a 
voice called out ; ‘Now, boys, a cheer for the 
Double X mayor ! ’ (Mr Guinness the great brewer 
was the gentleman 'then filling the civic chair.) A 
Sir William Fondlove, in Tks Love Chase, t-uiuuiiiig 
up his personal advantages, says, conceiti^dly 
enoufrh ; ‘T’m evAr-v at.nm a. man slinnl/l 


enough : ‘I’m every atom what a man should 
he.’ A man slightly lame was playing the part, 
when at’ this point a voice from the pit cried; 

‘ Barring the gamey leg, Freddy.’ — On an I ago, who 
was disfigured by a frightful ohliqn.ity of vision, 
saying to Othello, ‘ Wear your eye thus ; ’ one of 
the spectators unkindly remarked : ‘ He can’t, you 
fool ! he hasn’t larnt to squint’ 

_A very tedious old actor, whose Hamlet occu- 
pies four hours, was once playing the part in a 
town in the Potteries, and with plenty of emphasis, 
hut no discretion, was ‘ladling out’ the celebrated 
soliloquy, ‘To — be — or — not — to — be,’ when an 
irreverent gallery-boy called out to Mm: ‘ Oh, toss 
up for it, mister, and don’t preach.’ 

1 was waiting at the wing one night to go bn 
in the .Grave Scene in Eamkt, when suddenly 
Mr Seek, who -was the grave-digger on that occa- 
sion, ;asked me what tune he ought to sing his 
verses to j so I whispered to him to sing them to ■ 
the same tune as he had been singing something 
to the previous evening. He had never before 
gone on for the grave-digger, and had forgotten 
the text, so actually sang both words and tuna as 
before: 

Three children slid upon the ice, 

All on a summer’s day j 
It BO fell out they all fell in j 
The rest they ran away. 

This occurred at Workington, and strange to say, 
the highly respectable audience made no sign of 
being surprised at this strange version ! 

In a seaport town, Black-eyed Susan’s husband, 
the far-famed William, was thUvS addressed by the 
admiral, after his trial for striking his captain : 

‘ The sentence of this court is, that you he hanged 
at the yard-aim of every ship in His Majesty’s 
service j and heaven have mercy on your 


THE IRISH WAYFARER. 

A SUMMEE or two ago T was spending a happy 
holiday at a Highland sheep-farm nestled in the 
wild hills of Lochaber, whose mountain streams, 
like silver threadlets, fall murmliringly to sleep in 
the blue lake below. No sound but the drowsy 
hum of heather-bees, unless at intervals the 
hleatiug of the sheep, or the wailing notes of 
the curlew, broke the silence of the hills. 

The farm itself was picturesque to a degree, 
with even a well-trimmed garden, where, in' 
this rocky fastness, the pale blush-rose was not 
afraid to grow. But to my hero. One warm 
summer afternoon, as we were all engaged 
in the hayfield, some giving good assistance, 
and others, like myself, amusing ourselves, a 
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■worn, •weary-looking man Was seen to approach. 
He carried a bundle on his back, and leant upon 
a large stick. The stranger raised his hat as 
he approached, but looked shy more than any- 
thing else, and did not speak. At a nearer 
view, I saw that the man was, young compara- 
tively, though fatigue and exposure had aged 
him, and turned his hair to iron gray. The 
farmer asked him, with the quick native instinct 
of hospitality, if ho wanted a night’s lodging ; to 
which he replied, that it would be a great kind- 
ness if he were allowed to sleep in the barn or 
any other place ; and directly I said to myself : 
‘You are an Irishman, but jmu are not an Irish- 
man of the lower orders.’ The rich accents of his 
mother-tongue fell mellifluous, and as I looked at 
him I saw the open countenance and honest blue 
eye of his race. His dress -was threadbare and 
tattered, though he strove to conceal it as much as 
possible; and his whole appearance indicated a 
forlorn woe-begono stranger — a wanderer, in fact, 
houseless and homeless. The night shadows 
began to fall and day steal away as we returned ■ 
to the house; and after supper, accoriling to 
custom, as a family we proceeded to the big 
kitchen, where shepherds, servants, and dogs had 
all gathered for family worship. 

Next morning, in wandering about the yard I 
met in with our stray visitor, whose name was 
Charles Macarthy, and something about him 
attracted me strangely; I felt fascinated by him ; 
but that feeling was general among the other 
members of the family, for he had been already 
invited to stay and rest here another week. 
He was shy, as I said before, with nothing of the 
- manner of a beggar about him ; neither forward 
nor intrusive, and never trying to appeal fur 
pity. 

I drew from him at intervals many interesting 
details. He told me that he led this wandering 
life on account of a great Unrest that possessed 
him ; that he was troubled with depression of 
spirits ; but that ho should recover himself. This 
last remark he always kept repeating. He said : 
‘My friends are in Ireland; but I cannot pos- 
sibly go to see them till I recover myself ; for 
they would be ashamed to recognise such a poor 
wretch as I am.’ I inferred from his account of 
his early life and education, that he must have 
been a member of a distinguished Irish family. 

■ He read and spoke the Latin, French, and German 
languages with fluency, and seemed to be familiar 
with every detail of British, and I may say 
European history. He told me ho had at one time 
made a special study of the history of the popes ; 
and he spoke of monastic life and rigours in Spain 
and Italy with such seeming knowledge, that it 
slowly dawned on us that this wauderer had at 
one time been a devoted servant of Eome. Indeed 
one day, as he' was sitting at a table painting 
a crucifix and shrine, '"■wihidii he said was to be a 
present for me, an old servant observed to me in 
' Gaelic (of wdiich we imagined he knew nothing) ; 

‘ I’m thinking he ’s an old priest.' He flung down' 


the brushes, turned on her with a face black as 
thunder, and demanded angrily : ‘ How did sha 
know he was an old priest ? and what was her 
business with what he iiad been 1 ’ For the rest 
of the day he went about gloomy, and remained 
in that state till next day. That afternoon, the 
lady of the house (who was poor Oharle-s Macartiiy’s 
best friend), her cousin and I, were in the drawing- 
room having some music. After some lime a 
timid tap was heard at the door ; and on opening 
it, here was our strange guest quite subdued l)y 
the ‘ concord of sweet sound.’ He begged that if 
he were allowed into the room, he might leave his 
old shoes outside ; and this faint request was 
graciously acceded to. My -friend asked him if he 
' could play, and he replied tliat he would like to 
touch the instrument. He sat down ; and verily 
the instrument seemed to live under his touch, 
and such a rare flood of melody followed as I 
have seldom listened to. His music ^va3 entirely 
classical, and much of it appeared to be voluntaries, 
or selections from masses. We more and more 
suspected his connection with some Roman Gatliolic. 
order, from discussions which took place in tlie 
house during his stay ; but in these he never 
became heated or overbearing, speaking with know- 
ledge and firmness on the general question, but 
repelling personal investigation. 

He told me he had travelled the length and 
breadth of Scotland on foot, and had at this time 
crossed the hills from Glenfinnan, where the 
priest, a fine gentlemanly man, had had a long 
conversation with him, and given him his supper 
and a half-crown. 

On the following Sabbath we went to church 
as usual, and left Macarthy, apparently in good 
spirits, with the shepherds. 

On our return, I observed that he wore his 
moody expression, and did not meet us with his 
usual open smile. He coxrld not be got to tell 
what was wrong with him. I pressed him, and 
at last he volleyed out : ‘ What is mt wrong ? 
None of you have spoken to me to-day. Why did 
oil all go away and leave me here alone ? I have 
cen associating to-day with creatures not one step 
removed beyond the brute creation.’ And this 
was the cause of great offence ; the simple unedu- 
cated shepherds were not society congenial to the 
soul of this wayfarer. Poor fellow ! he was 
immediately angry with himself for this outburst, 
and begged next day to get the Family Bible, 
in which he inscribed the names of the children 
in the most exquisite illuminated styles. In these 
painted devices he excelled any I have ever 
seen, and I cherish in my manuscript album 
some choice specimens, the handiwork of Charles 
Macarthy. I am happy to possess also some 
English and French verses from his pen, and 
those are the most admired in my book. 

The subject of my tale left us in the beginning 
of the following week, and I felt a keen pang of 
regret as I saw the last of the poor wayfarer. He 
left behind him a pleasant remembrance not soon 
to be eradicated. It was touching to contemplate 
a mind so gifted, so stored with rare intelligence ; 
a person so distjngaished-looldng even in poverty 
and rags ; a taste so fine, a courtesy so natural — 
all unhinged, ‘like sweet bells jangled,’ by the 
overwhelming load of an evcr-recurring melan- 
choly. 

[Should the foregoing narrative meet the eye 
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of the Wayfarer or of any one acquainted with his 
subsequent wanderings, we should esteem it a 
favour to he made acquainted with any further 
particulars of interest. — E d.] 


Ellis states that ‘ it seems probable that the annual 
inequalities of magnetic diurnal range are subject 
also to periodical variation, being increased at’the 
time of a sunsi)ot maximum, when, the mean 
diurnal range is increased, and diminished at the 
time of a sunspot minimum, when the mean 
diurnal range is diminished.’ This confirmation, 
under the authority of Sir George Airy, Astrono- 
mer-Boyal, of an important theory, will be very 
interesting to physicists. 

It has been proved in Paris that vicious horses 
may he effectually cured by electro-magnetism. 
With bits, bridles, nose-bands, and curbs specially 
constructed so as to apply a gentle current to the 
required place, the current being supplied by an 
electro-magnet easily portable, seven of the most 
violent horses among twelve thousand were reduced 
to obedience, and allowed themselves to be shod. 
Some horses required two applications, some three ; 
hut all were completely cured of their vicious pro- 
pensities, and without any weakening or stupefy- 
ing effect. Particulars of the method of treat- 
ment, and the results, are published in the Proces- 
verbaux of the SociUe d’ Encouragement pour 
V Industrie Nat ionale. 

Dr Cunningham, of the government sanitary 
staff in Calcutta, has made a careful investigation 
‘on certain effects of starvation on vegetable and 
animal tissues.’ One effect in the human subject 
is the destruction of the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane. Hence the digestion and assimilation of 
nutritive materials supplied in the food must 
necessarily he impaired or destroyed, according 
to the degree of morbid change. Under such 
circulnstauces, the food elements not being sub- 
mitted to their normal transformations, become 
mere foreign- bodies liable to undergo decomposi- 
tion, and well adapted to cause irritation. The 
conclusion to be drawn is one that should be 
kept in mind by the functionaries appointed to 
administer relief in time of famine. The starva- 
tion must not be allowed to go on too long ; for, 
as Dr Cunningham observes, ‘ the fatal diarrhoea . 
and dysentery first manifested itself in pe^le 
after their admission into the relief camps. The 
investigations shew the absolute necessity of great 
caution in regard to dietetic experiments and 
dietetic systems of punishment. They shew that 
it is not safe to push such procedures in the belief 
that so long as no evident active evil results 
present themselves, we can at any time pull up 
and restore things to their normal state.’ 

Dr Roberts, E.R.S,, of the Royal Infirmary, 
Manchester, has found that the property of milk- 
curdling is not exclusively confined to the gastric 
ferment, as has long been supposed, but that the 
pancreas of the pig, the ox, and sheep yields a 
ferment of similar property, ‘ The brine extract 
of pancreas,’ he remarks, ‘or pancreatic rennet 
as it may he called, seems to act on milk exactly 
in the same way as rennet made from the calf’s 
stomach. It coagulates casein actively, both in 
neutral and alkaline milk, and it may be assumed 
as probable— at least until further inquiry — that 
the curdling agent of the stomach and the curd- 
ling agent of the pancreas are one and the same 
ferment.’ 

Mr Gunning, in order to test Pasteur’s assertion 
that micro-organisms (germs) can exist without 
! free- oxygen, constructed apparatus entirely of 
I glass and therein inclosed quantities of putrefy- 
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The Report of the Select Oommittee of the House 
of Gommons on Electric Lighting has been pub- 
lished, and may he regarded as favourable to the 
new process of illumination j hut not favourable 
to the^ conferring on gas companies the privilege 
of laying on the electric light, which, committed 
to their care, might have a slow development. 
And the Oommittee are of .opinion that the time 
has not yet arrived for giving general powers 
to private electric companies to break up the 
streets ; hut the proprietors of large buildings, 
lecture-halls, theatres, factories, are free to gene- j 
rate electricity for their own use without further ' 
delay or legislative sanction. As regards the light | 
itself, attention is drawn to the peculiarity that 
it produces a transformation of energy in a singu- i 
larly complete manner. The energy of one-horse | 
power, for example, may be converted into gas- ! 
light, yielding a luminosity equal to twelve-candle ' 
power ; but the same amount of energy trans- ' 
formed into electric light produces sixteen-hundred- 1 
■candle power. ‘ It is therefore not surprising,’ as 
stated in the Rejjort, ‘ that while many practical . 
witnesses see serious difficulties iu the speedy , 
adaxjtation of the electric light to useful purposes ' 
of illumination, the scientific witnesses see in this 
economy of force the means of great industrial 
development, and believe that in the future it is 
destined to take a leading part in public and 
private illumination. On one point all are agreed j 
— ^namely, that the electric light will produce little 
of that vitiated air which is largely formed by i 
the products of combustion of ordinary illumi- 
nants.’ And further, the scientific witnesses are 
of opinion that ‘ in the future the electric current 
may he extensively used to transmit power as well 
us light to considerable distances, so that the 
power applied to mechanical purposes during the 
day may be made available for light during the 
night.’ On the question of cost as compared with 
gas, the Committee are not of opinion that the eco- 
nomy for equal illumination has been conclusively 
established. 

The theory that there is some relation between 
terrestrial magnetism and manifestation of sun- 
spots is strengthened by researches made at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Mr Ellis, one of 
the assistants in that establishment, after careful 
examination of the observations made from 1841 
to 1877 — a period of thirty-six years — including 
the diurnal _ range of i^metio declination and 
liorizontal force, finds that ‘in addition to the 
ordinary diurnal and annual changes, there appears 
to exist, in the magnetic diurnal ranges, an ine- 
quality of marked character, and of longer period, 
resembling in its features the Avell-established 
eleven-year sunspot period.’ And that which is 
true of the regular movements is true also of 
the irregular, as very remarkable correspondences 
are shewn between the rapid sunspot and the 
sudden magnetic variations ; but generally the 
magnetic epochs are somewhat later than the 
corresponding sunspot epochs. And lastly, Mr 
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iiig' matters -with wliich putrefaction-bacteria had 
been mixed, and excluded oxygen as far as pos- 
sible, in some instances substances being used to 
absorb the oxygen, in others the vessels being 
filled \vitli hydrogen or nitrogen. The experiment 
was carried on at dilFerent temperatures during 
eighteen months, and the conclusion drawn is, 
‘t?iat exclusion of oxygen produces the death of 
the bacteria, and stops the putrefaction ; ’ and that 
putrefaction docs not begin again nnless fresh 
bacteria are introduced when air is admitted. 

As part of the works for the supply of water 
to the town of Lausanne, a tunnel was hewn 
through a sandstone bluff. During the excavation 
the workmen found exuding from the crevices 
in the rock a milky white gelatinous substance 
somewhat resembling starch, to Avhich they gave 
the name ‘mineral bacon.’ This novel substance 
was talked about Specimens were obtained by 
Professor Reuevier, who has given an account 
of his examination thereof to the BooiH6 Vau- 
doise des Sciences Naturelles, and from this we 
learn that the so-called mineral bacon is a gela- 
tinous silicate of a kind hitherto undoscribed, 
but having some similarity to a substance known 
to mineralogists as Chabasie, The difference be- 
tween them, as Professor Itenovier suggests, may 
he merely a difference of crystallisation ; and we 
may, he remarks, ‘ consider our gelatinous silicate 
as a Chabasie in course of formation. Soft and 
amorphous substances, are they not, in fact, 
minerals in an embryonic state, while cri’^stals 
are minerals in a perfect state 1 ’ 

As supplementary to this curious fact in Switzer- 
land, we mention the discovery of mineral wax, 
ozokerit, in the Wahsatch Mountains near Lake 
Utah. A district sixty miles in length by twenty 
in breadth is occupied by beds of shale, and in 
this shale the wax occurs in layers varying from a 
streak to twenty feet in thickness, and the q[uautity 
is described as ‘ enormous.’ 

In 1865 a boring for petroleum was begun near 
Goderich, Upper Canada, on the border of Lake 
Huron. The adventurers found not wdiat they 
were in search of, oil, but a bed of rock-salt 
thirty feet thick, at a depth of nine hundred and 
sixty-four feet. Since then, within a distance of 
fifty miles, other borings have made known the 
existence of beds of pure salt from ten to sixty 
feet in thickness. In some i>laces, deposits of 
brine have been met with, -which already are 
turned to profit in the manufacture of salt on a 
large scale ; am) as mining operations to ‘ get ’ the 
rock-salt are planned, there will be a further 
development of the industrial resources of the 
region roimd Goderich. ' 

A writer in the American Journal makes known 
that ‘terrible destruction’ is going on in the forests 
of Nevada by the mining population, who are 
utterly reckless in the use of timber. The forests 
of tliat state, he remarks, consist of a few species 
adapted to struggle with adverse' conditions of soil 
and climate, and are of immense age, most of the 
trees having ^^eached maturity only after centuries' 
of exceedingly slow growth. On this account, and 
on their iraportance in so dry a climate, us resor- 
* voirs of moisture, he recommends that the forest- 
ranges belonging to the -general government should 
be carefully protected. • Among the trees, a species 
known as Nut PinC (Pinw rmnofhylh) is pointed 
out as suitable &r the bare -and dry hill-sides of 


the south of Europe, which have so long resisted 
the endeavours made to plant them with any 
European tree. While young, the Nut Pine_ grows 
strictly pyramidal j the pleasing glaucous tints of 
its foliage commend it to the lovers of ornamental . 
conifers ; and its delicately flavoured seeds, pro- 
duced in enormous quantities, would be no unim- 
l)ortant article among the food resources of a hill 
country. 

A statistical Report drawn up by the Secretary 
of the British Embassy at Washington contains par- 
ticulars of the agricultural produce of the United 
States, which seem amazing. Last year, thirty 
million acres, an area nearly equal to the whole of 
England, were under wheat, and the produce was 
more than four hundred and twenty-two million 
bushels. Tlie estimate for the present year is sixty 
million bushels more. The yield of oats from twelve 
million eight hundred thousand acres was more than 
four hundred and six million bushels ; of barley 
from one million six humired thousand acres, mow 
than forty-two million bushels ; and of buckwheat 
about twelve million _ bushels were harvested. ’ 
But maize heads the list with thirteen hundred 
and forty-two million five hundred and fifty-eight 
thousainl bushels, from fifty million three hundred 
and sixty-nine thousand one hundred and thirteen 
acres, in 1877. Add to these magnificent totals 
the potato and other root crops, and as we hinted 
in a recent article, the claim of America to feed 
the world will be acknowledged. 

The Cooper Union is a New York institution for 
the advancement of science and art. The trustees, 
in their twentieth annual Report, just published, 
state that their chief aim is to teach all conditions 
and rairks of men and women to work with their 
hands : they consider it as important for a man 
with pecanmry resources to bo possessed of manual 
skill, as for one who must earn his daily bread. 
They believe that schools of industry are a better 
safeguard against anarchy than ‘ schools ’ of know- 
ledge, and that the general misery and pauperism, 
ever ready for vice and disorder, are more threat- 
ening to the maintenance of good government 
than what is called ‘ignorance.’ The results so 
far are encouraging ; the number of pupils in the . 
day and evening schools has been at times three 
thousand a day. In the Art School for women, 
drawing, painting, pliotography, and wood-engrav- 
ing are taught ; a department of _ telegraphy offers 
a resource to those devoid of artistic faculty ; and 
for men there are schools of practical mechanics 
and engineering. In addition to all this, there is 
a library of more than fourteen thousand volumes, 
which is much resorted to ; and prizes are given to 
the most proficient of the pupils. 

Iterhaps it is not so well known, as it ought to 
ho that .there are many places in London where 
mechanical instruction is given, and that more 
will shortly be available. The City Guilds are 
about to establish Technical Schools ; and a society 
— the Amateur Mechanics’ W orkshop Association — 
are taking measures for the opening of workshop.s 
‘ wherein .students, dorks, and others not at school 
may be taught practical science and mechanics 
during their leisure hours.’ They already pr)ssess 
lathes, cabinet-makers’ bendics, glass-blowing appa- 
ratus, and a variety of tools; arid, as is stated, 
several gentlemen well known in the scientific 
world are prepared to instruct. The number of . 
members is already about six hundred, and a class 
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for the study and construction of electrical appa- 
ratus is making good progress. We heartily wish 
success to this.'praiseworthy undertaking. 

The Journal, of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
contains an ^count of a very remarkable snow- 
fall that took place in Kashmir, to the astonish- 
ment alike of the inhabitants and of meteoro- 
logists. Early in Octc^ber 1877, snow began to 
fall, and continued almost without intermission 
np to May 1878, when the general depth was 
estimated at from thirty to forty feet. The effects 
were disastrous. Houses aud villages were crushed 
under the enormous weig|it *, long ranges of hill- 
slope, with all their trees and vegetation, were 
swept away by avalanche, which left huge gaps 
in the primeval forests ; and wild animals, chiefly 
the ibex and hears, perished in large numbers. 
Much of the snow remained unmelted even in 
September 1878. 

The President of the Society, Mr W. T. Blan- 
&rd, E.B.a, in his last anniversary address, ex- 
presses his hope that something will be done to 
remove the reproach that we have less knowledge 
of the rivers of India than of Africa, and that 
the sources of the Nile and Congo have been 
explored before those of the Brahmaputra and 
Irawadi. To penetrate Tibet, and thence explore 
the upper waters of the great streams that irrigate 
our Indian territory, would be difficult ; but able 
and willing explorers are ready to offer their 
services. If these are not accepted, the task will 
he accomplished by some adventurous Kussian or 
Gerxnau. 

Since the establishment of a central meteoro- 
logical office for the wdiole of India, telegraphic 
weather reports are received every day from forty- 
nine stations, ranging from Assam to Ceylon, and 
from Bombay to Burmah, giving the’ readings^ of 
barometers and thermometers, direction of wind 
and rainlall. On receipt of the reports at the 
government headquarters — Simla or Calcutta, ac- 
cording to season — they are printed with remarks, 
and promptly circulated. This practice is to 
be continued, with the addition of lithographed 
■ weather-charts for India, similar to 'those qmb- 
lished in Europe and the United States. ‘The 
time may come,’ says Mr Blanford, ‘when a 
mpeorological report will have to he posted at 
e'^ry thannah (police station) in the empire, in 
oftler to warn farmers when to expect rain or 
fine weather for their crops ; and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that either a continuance of dry 
weather or heavy rainfalls could, in India, as a 
general rule, be foretold several days beforehand 
even now.’ 

4 Cyclones are carefully investigated, and some 
•knowledge of the laws by which their movements 
^are regulated has been obtained, and it is hoped- 
‘that warning of their approach may ere long he 
|givcn by telegraph. Destructive as those whirling 
'Storms are on the water, they are far more destrue- 
'tive on the land by their huge invading sea- 
I wave. In the Backergunge cyclone of 1876, one 
f! hundred thousand human lives perished ; and at 
Masulipatarn, thirty thousand persona were swept 
away in a single night. 

With reference to Overseering in, Demerara — an 
account of which we recently gave — the Colonial 
Company, 16 Leadenhall Street, London, will 
supply all needful information. In reply to, 
many inquiries on the subject, we have to state ] 


that it is hazardous to go put to Demerara with- 
I out having a situation previously secured, or 
j letter of introduction to some person of influence 
i in the colony. 

BIRD-NOTES. 

tCHEBE SKETCHES EEOM HATHEE. 

We are indebted to a lady contributor for the 
following bird-notes. 

Birds are not usually credited with half the intel- 
ligeuce or good qualities that are freely attri- 
buted to a few favoured animals ; but many well- 
authenticated instances prove them to posse.ss a 
very large share. The following cases came under 
my own eyes. The first I will relate occurred 
when I resided iu a detached coun,try-house 
far from any town, and where I had many, 
feathered friends, with whom I became on the- 
most confidential terms. The winter had been 
exceptionally severe and long, the snow lying 
deep on the ground for a considerable time. 
The birds had suffered terribly. I had a large 
muster of daily pensioners ; but as numbers were 
still frozen to death, I had an unused room turned 
into a refuge for the destitute, a temporary home 
for my out-patients ; and soon had a perfect aviary 
iu it by merely leaving the window open from 
early in the morning till dusk. There were repre- 
sentatives of many families, and amongst them 
some not usually on sociable terms with manldnd. 
One robin was soon the tamest of all my welcome 
visitors, and he remained long after the rest had 
left. He was so perfectly fearless that he not 
‘ only made himself quite at home in his own 
quarters, hut he would fly into an adjoining 
.sitting-room, alight on the breakfast-table, pick 
I up crumbs, and to tbe surprise and amusement of 
au, even perch on a loaf of bread and help him- 
self, calmly looking round with his large expres- 
sive eyes in a most entertaining manner, and 
eventually returning to his adopted home, where 
there was food aud water ; therefore neither hunger 
nor thirst could have led him to pay these 
visits. 

' As the warmer days came on, he would sit near 
the open window aud sing in the sunshine. He at 
length flew out ; and I feared that I should not see 
my pretty friend again ; but tow'ards evening he 
returned to roost, and I closed the window as 
before. He continued to fly away and return thus 
for some time. Then he came in no longer, but 
would sit in a laurel bush close to the -window 
and sing most sweetly. By degrees he came less 
frequently, and -when birds began to build, I lost 
sight of him. I left the neighbourhood shortly 
alter, and with sincere regret bade farewell to the 
hope of seeing my grateful little favourite again. 

I only trust that if he returned and sought for 
shelter in other winters, he may have found a 
welcome from later occupants of the house, I 
shall never forget his gratitude and trustfulness j 
and all robins will for his sake he specially 
endeared to me. He was a beautiful specimen of 
his class ; and I often thought, in listening to his 
sweet -wild notes, and in admiring his bright 
brown plumage and his vividly red breast, that 
if he had been a native of some tropical land, a ! 
far higher value would have been by most people 
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set xipon him. But ‘no man is a prophet in his 
own country and amongst his own kindred.’ 

The second of my recollections in illustration of 
bird-life will be a yery brief story to tell ; but 
it caused perhaps more actual amusement than 
either of the others. The servants had been for 
some time in the habit, during some very hard 
weather, of feeding a house-sparrow at the kitchen- 
door, and by degrees had lured him into coming 
inside. He grew so tame, that when they were 
sitting at the table he would hop about close to 
1 their chairs and go in and out underneath the 
table, and in this manner was a constant visitor 
for some weeks. He also subsequently visited 
K my portion of the premises, and we became even 
greater friends. When the frost disappeared, I 
thought the sparrow had left us ; for ou inquiry I 
found that he had not been seen for some days. 
One warm sunny morning I had opened the i 
French-windows, hut did not notice him outside, 
when suddenly I heard an extraordinary^ sound, 
something like the squeaking noise made in using : 
, india-rubber, or that of love-birds when going to j 
roost. There on the carpet close to my feet was | 
our old friend the sparrow, making an insane j 
attempt at singing ; and the house-sparrow not | 
being exactly a song-bird, the nearest approach j 
that he could make to inxrsic was the indescribable j 
serenade that I had heard. He looked most ludi- | 
crous, warbling his love-song in his new rOla of | 
tenor. I have no doubt that he was doing his ' 
utmost to express his thanks for our hospitality. : 
It was the best acknowledgment that he could i 
make, the sweetest song that he could sing. Sims 
Reeves could have done no more. After exhaust- 
ing all his powers of vocalisation, he flew away, 
and we never, to our knowledge, saw him again. ; 

The third of my souvenirs probably the inhahi- ^ 
tants of towns will consider a purely imaginary ' 
story, but it is nevertheless strictly true ; and ' 
country residents, in their constant observation of 
the habits of wild-birds, I have no doubt often ; 
hear of and witness instances quite as curious. 
Returning homo from a long mountain ramble, I 
saw a poor little newly fledged bird on the 
roadside, evidently but lately out of the nest ; 
though there was neither hedge nor hush near 
! to account for its being where it was. I took 
it home with mo ; but doubting whether I 
i could rear one so young, I looked about 
to see if I could discover the parent-birds ; 
and soon gladly descried two hedge-sjmrrows 
following me, and evidently in a state of great 
excitement over the collapse of their domestic 
arrangements. Having heard that if a young bird 
he placed in a cage where it can be easily seen 
and heard hy_ the old birds, they^ will con- 
tinue to feed it, T placed the little foundling in 
a cage and hung it on the porch. The heads' of 
the family continued near, but never approached 
the cage ; aud as the sun was going down, I was 
at a loss what to do for the best. After a short 
consideration, I took the little ‘waif and stray,’ 
and holding it so that the father and mother 
could clearly , see it, I walked slowly towards a 
corn-field — only divided by some hurdles from 
the garden — and saw that they still followed me, 
and continued to do so, till I reached my 
destination. ■ There I held up ray prot^gd for a 
few minutes well iu view, and then quietly placed 


it on the ground, and stood a few paces off await- 
ing the result. After a short pause, I saw both 
the old birds fly down to the spot where I had 
left their ncwly-recovered treasure; and so the 
happy family were now reunited. 

About a week afterwards I was sitting near 
a window that opened down to the ground, 
and hearing an unusually loud twittering of 
birds in the garden, I feared that something 
had alarmed them. Close to the veranda I dis- 
covered the two hedge-sparrows and their loved 
one— -now strong and able to ffy—assembled 
before me, trying their utmost to attract atten- 
tion. The old birds were evidently immensclv 
proud of their son aud heir. I am perfectly 
convinced that they were the same trio. It was 
late in the building season; there had been 
no nests, to my certain knowledge, immediately 
round the house ; no young birds had been seen 
near ; and in any other case there would in all 
probability have been more than one hedge- 
sparrow hatched. Beyond a doubt this was the 
pleasant termination of the wreck ashore iu which 
I had so willingly come to the rescue. The visit 
was a thanks-oflering for assistance at a time of 
need. They remained for some minutes triumph- 
antly exhibiting themselves, singing and chirping 
to the best of their ability; and theu all three 
flew away ‘to fresh fields and pastures new.’ 
Thus ended three scenes in the romance of real 
life. 


IN THE WOODS. 

following lines were suggested by the backward- 
ness of tlio past season. Flowers which in ordinary- 
seasons ought to have bloomed early in May, only made 
their appearance in June; while in tlio latter month 
even primroses might bo culled in * sheltered nooks,* 

FjiATnEay larehe.s here and there 
Tremble in the fragrant air ; 

Slowly opening, ash-trees green 
With half-folded leaves are seen ; 

May-bloom lingering scarce full-blown, 

By its fragrant breath is known. 

Spring yet lingers — light leaves fall 
From the sweet wild-cherry boughs ; 

And the poplars slim and tall 
F<in with rustling leaves our brows ; 

In some sheltered nooks that lie 
Far from .sunlight, you may still 
Pluck a primrose, if you will ; 

And on yonder hedge-hank high, , 

Golden gorses, late and fair, 

Perfume all the sunny air ; 

While pale hyacinths, out of date, 

Sweet and faint their odour spread ; 

And tall c.x;lips brown and dead, 

For another spring-time wait ! 

And we hail the Summer gladly, 

Though its footsteps seem so slow ; 

And the flowers of Spring that blow 
Thus in June, smile somewliat sadly. 

Yet the seasons come and go, 

Still ohedieiit to the call 
Of the Hand which ruleth all ! 

J. c. H, 

East LoTiriAx, June 21, 1879. 
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PbicJe l^d. 

the free hospital system 0 '^® of London. The meeting witli the Home 
... . Secretary, however, was not thrown awav It 

nShCv’ “S “rt.de ‘IMovous evoked a few striking particular.. Among’^a.Je 

arising from^the attention to the abuses was the estimsite that upwards of a miUion persons 

•«nd hoStals^ Wp f 1 <iispen3anes obtained gratuitous hospital relief in London every 

l^ish wav ; whiff ? 'iiT statement, which was equivalent to 

lavish w£iy in vhich these so-called charities saying that one in four of the nonnlatioTi wpm 

.tTe'?l>rSSiS^ dehiorabse not only medically pauperised, shewed the great extent to 
? fLabitants of large cities, hut the which the abuse had grown. Sir William Gull 

SS ntte dS "”'7 "7 ““ 7“ 8-at room for 

Ifrl country. It was stated on the hospital management of London as charity 

hospitals in the metropolis it.’ Referring to the out-patient or disnensarv 
were urgently in want of funds. Since that time, system, Sir Charles Trevelyan said- ‘tL out^ 
matters have been going from bad to worse. The patient departments of f Si™ 
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out of their -vvay to do so. A more eligible pro- 
ceeding would consist in organising associations 
for promoting nietbode of treatment by regu- 
lated annual fees, tinder the name of Provident 
Hospitals or Provident Dispensaries. The idea 
of such a. tiling will not, of course, meet with 
the approval of wild philanthropists, whose sole 
notion of doing good is to give for nothing, end 
saddle the expenses on voluntary contributories, 
or on ratepayers. 

In this as in some other departments of social 
economics, the provinces, and even some of the 
colonial possessions, have got ahead of London, 
Less governed by routine than the metropolis, 
they have here and there struck out the idea of 
organising Provident Dispensaries. Take one or 
two examples. A correspondent of the Hampshire 
Telegraph wrote as follows, November 1878: ‘I 
have always looked with the greatest interest on 
the movement to establish Provident Dispensaries 
■ throughout the country, and believing it to be 
one great means for enabling the working classes 
to obtain medical assistance witliout in any way 
pauperising them or lowering their manly indo- 
i pendence, wish it the most entire success. I shall 
, be very glad should the Provident Dispensary 
lately opened at Landport develop into, something 
really worthy of this large town. I will not stop 
to 'inquire what may have been the motive which 
prompted the starting of this Dispensary, but 
would instead urge those connected with it to 
consider whether they could not join with the 
hospital authorities, and elaborate, as at Man- 
chester and some other places, a Provident Dis- 
1 pensary Association, which might benefit the 
whole place, "VVe want, not one, but half a dozen 
of these Dispensaries, and the Out-patient Depart- 
ment of the hospital should be, as at Plymouth, 
the principal of these. Thinking men are more 
and more convinced that the free out-patient 
work at hospitals is in reality a great mistake — 
that it is a charity vastly abused by many who 
ought to pay a medical man ; and it .is notorious 
that, with the best intentions, it is simply impos- 
sible for the out-patient physician and surgeons 
to give that proper attention which each case 
demands to the crowds which apply for aid. Many 
remedies have been sought for this, which I will 
not now enter into ; but one of these, which has 
met with much success, is to change the Gut-patient 
Department into a Provident Dispensary. Is it 
too much to hope that the question I have raised 
may he at least discussed by the hospital authori- 
ties in conjunction with those interested, in the 
Provident Dispensary just started in Commercial 
Eoad.? There are many points which would 
require most careful consideration ; but the main 
conditions of success are: That those only should 
be permitted to become paying members whose 
wages are such that they cannot .'in any other way 
.afl’ord to pay a medical man, and yet who aught to 
be above being attended gratis, That each member 
Should have the choice of his medical. attendant. 


That the whole of tlie medical men. of these towns 
should be consulted, and should have the option of 
being placed on the staff of the proposed Dispen- 
saries.’ Here is the true ring of a thrift-loving 
anti-pauperising Engl ishuian. 

It is interesting to note that a Scottisli church 
mission on Mount Lebanon, has besides training the 
young, successfully introduced a paying medical 
dispensary. On this subject Dr Oarslaw reports 
as follows : ‘ The work of the dispensary has been 
more hopeful during the ye;ir 1878 than in the 
two previous years. The medical treatment has 
been more appreciated, and the people are now 
paying willingly for their medicines, and that is 
saying a great deal for the Syrians. 

‘ The dispensary is open at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Each patient comes to the table in 
turn, has his or her symptoms inquired into, and 
gets the necessary prescription, which is made up 
by one of my two assistants. Most of the people 
now pay fall price for their medicines, but there 
are many eases too poor to pay — these get them 
free. The most common diseases treated in the 
dispensary have been fevers, dyspepsia, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, rheumatism, bronchitis, pneumonia, &:c. 
Eractnres have been pretty numerous, and among 
them were two cases of fractured skull. Wounds, 
especially of the head and face, were very nume- 
rous, caused chiefly by falls upon the sliarp rocks ■ 
and stones so plentiful in Lebanon,’ 

Perhaps partly owing to the discouragement 
from the Plome Secretary, a conference of several 
public bodies connected with charities took place 
in Cannon Street Hotel on the evening of the 21st 
June, for the purpose of discussing the propriety 
of establishing a metropolitan association to pro- 
vide for the ordinary medical treatment of the 
industrial classes on self-supporting principles, in 
due relation to the hospitals. We quote as follows 
from the newspapers. ‘There was a large attend- 
ance. Mr Stansfeld, M.P., occupied the chair, 
and was supported by Sir Charles Trevelyan, Mr 
Holmes, Sir Rutherford Alcock, Canon Clarke, 
Mr Hamilton Hoare, Dr Pairlie Clarke, and others. 
Mr Stansfeld, in the course of his opening remarlcs, 
said he believed that the time might yet come 
when parliament might say to itself the only 
charity, the only system of gratuitous assistance 
which the law can permit to exist and encourage 
must be a charitj’’ wisely administered, so as not 
to create pernicious habits of dependence and 
pauperism, but to make people help themselves. 
The reforms they were invited to inaugurate could 
only be established by the determined co-opera- 
tion of the members of the industrial classes them- 
selves, but they were necessary because the hospital 
system of London was on the point of breaking 
down. The strain upon the limited number of the 
wealthy, charitable, and generous was becoming 
almost too heavy, and indoor and outdoor relief 
had become largely indiscriminate. The object 
the conference had before it was to provide dis- 
pensaries all over London, where young but com- 
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petent medicnl men could each receive a Hmited demoraUsing tendency. To be tinqualifiedly 

iiumbcr of patients, act to them as family doctors of such an institution, is about 

(lid to the middle and upper classes, visiting them be proud of having a large and always well-filled 

at their homes, and when they came to very serious pi^ison or workhouse, which in either case should 

cases, referring them to the hospitals with which be matter for humiliation, and regret. 

the dispensaries wore affiliated. Sir Charles light now brought under notice, 

Trevelyan moved a resolution, seconded hy Mr 

Byne, and carried witk oaly one dissentient, in SiXriJb ! 

favonr „( the ^tabltae/t o( a metropolitan afe"'«t SSf 

association for the purpose of providing for the emergency, the public, on seeing the matter in its 

ordmary inedical treatment of the industrial classes ^^ue light, are bound to lurther 

on provident principles, in due relation to the j scheme for lessenin' 

hospitals, Mr Timothy Holmes, St George’s Hos- ’ ’ » 

pital, moved the appointment of a representative ^ modified scale suitable to the 

committee of fifteen members to prepare rules, to depend on 1 

be submitted to a subsequent meeting; which after lar’advice ' " 

some discussion was agreed to.’ 

Here is the promise of something being done in 
the right direction, though it remains to be seen | oil 
whether the movement so initiated will be con- 
spicuously successful. The metropolis is difficult 
to move. We trust that no effort will be spared, 
through th( 
secure siipi 


any reasonable 

^ the burden of free hospitals 

aa£iree dispensaries, by establishing processes of 
s means 
^ — hospital 
are aware this may not be a popu- 
, hut it is at aE events consisteut with 
moral and economical principles, and at the 
present conjuncture is certainly worth thinking 
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CHAPTEE XLir. — BALPH SWAET’S BIDE. 

It was the_ second day after that which h# 
witnessed Sir liueius Larpeut’s second apd dis- 
astrous visit to the Mawth Mill, and towarcfc noon, 

, 1 ° that the Black Miller rode clatterine into the 

pital and Dispensary system which shall embrace stony streets of Treport. He put np his horse at a 
the principle oi paying for medical relief by small inn frequented by farmers from the country 
classes of persons who have hitherto shrunk from round, and strode off on foot, choosing such 
their proper obligations. We know no order of thoroughfares as were the loneliest, and making 
professional men who are called on to give so towards a remote part of the little seaport 

much of their valuable time for nothin'., as He ha^d an appointment to keep. On the ■ 

medical practitioners generally. What they do ^ day he had hiniseE posted at Tregummw 
-nni- 1 I 1 , f „ ^ , a letter which was to give notice to the person with 

gatmtously, not only for hospitals but for crowds whom he desired to confer to be in readiness at 
01 outdoor patients who seek their advice, is alto- the trysting-place he had selected. And from 
gether marvellous. On one occasion, we heard a what he knew of Salem Jackson, he had little, 
skilled and kind-hearted medical man say that for doubt but that the Americanised Cornishman 
his ministrations among persons who were really would readily fall in with his views, 
well off he rarely received any remuneration— that g»sts of wind, 

if all who sought and received his advice %vere to ^^‘®f > 1 ^^^® l^unted creatures, the 

give him only a shilling each, he should realise a ragged masses of the clouds, swept 

tbonqflnri o I Tr, ^-1 f n • ! , ® ^ lutcrvals over land and sea, and heavy showers 

'• m ■ ^1. 1 r shifts succeeded to them ; while those who were reputed 

imapnable are resorted to for the purpose of weather-wise predicted a coming storm that should 

shirking payment to the doctor. On the public play havoc with farm-stock and shipping alike, 

at large, therefore, rests the obligation of, in all it was, the bad iveather of the last two Weeks 
cases, paying for medicine and medical attendance deluged the low-lying lands, and converted 
where practicable. Where there is the misfortune rivers, and trickling rills into brooks, 

of utter poverty, the dispensation of charitable ?! Mawth was so swollen 

relief is of course a duty which no one can «'f?® working and labourers 

reasonably challenr.p ' employed during the whole of the pre- 

+i' t. , cedingdaymrepairingthedamaudstrengthen- 

Possibl}, the subject has never been thoroughly ing tlie sluice. But in the morning the Black 
pressed on general consideration. London is proud Miller had risen early, had prepared his own rude 
of its hospitals, supported by voluntary contribu- breakfast, and saddled his own horse, and ridden 
tion. They offer a' noble instance of what may he sMwly off through the dim light of the wintry 
done hy private and unobtrusive generosity The '-^^wn, locking the door of his house, and marking 
same feeling prevails elsewhere.^ A lar^e town with a broad cross in chalk, by -which token the 
■with incalculable energy manages to build and servant would learn that 

rmnnipfp n l.nexltol uuuu dim for that day his customary household duties need 

complete a hospital, or infirmary, on a more than not be discharged. 
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born and bred, could have found, their way more 
unerringly among the devious by-ways,^ the stairs, 
and alleys that intersected the outskirts of the 
lace, than did the dangerous tenant of the Mawdli 
lill. And at last he reached the spot which he 
had selected as the scene of his conference with 
the kindred spirit whom he had chosen to aid him 
in his dark designs. Nothing would have been 
easier than to have arranged for an interview in a 
private parlour of some tavern or inn. But the 
Black Miller preferred, like the Douglas of old, 
rather to hear the lark sing than the mouse squeak, 
and mistrusted partitions and doors, as convenient 
hiding-places for surreptitious eaves-droppers. 

It has been mentioned that there was a 
lane, winding upwards between high hanks, and 
which furnished the shortest path, although steep_ 
and rugged, from the beach to the environs of 
Llosthuel Court. It was up this lane, the lower 
end of which almost skirted old Captain Trawl’s 
garden hedge, that Hugh Ashton had wended 
his way w’^hen, before quitting Treport, he sought 
one parting look at Maud’s windows, from 
beyond the fence of Lady Larpent’s rose-garden. 
A quieter spot than this, or one in Avhich con- 
versation was less liable to interruption, could 
not easily have been found so near Treport; for 
the dwellings bordering on the lane occurred only 
at rare intervals, and the foot-passengers who 
traversed it were rarer still. 

It so happened that Kose Trawl, a little basket 
on her arm, came tripping lightly down this 
winding lane, returning from some household 
errand, when suddenly, as she was about to turn 
an angle of the rocky road, she heard what made 
her stop as abruptly as if by magic art her feet 
had become rooted to the ground. The words she 
heard were ; ‘ This Hugh Ashton, fine fellow as 
they think him, will get the worst of it for once, 
ho, ho ! the worst of it for once!’ The speech 
was ambiguous ; but there was that in the deep, 
hoarse voice that uttered it which made Kose 
Trawl’s heart almost cease to beat, so fraught did 
it seem with niixlice and menace. 

'’Ho can’t get worse than I wish him,’ said 
another voice, higher and shriller, and which Kose 
fancied that she had heard before. ‘Confound 
him I if this had been New Orleans instead of 
Treport, I’d have settled scores with him long 
ago, for getting me sacked from the steamer. 
But bowie-knives don’t pay, in this benighted 
old island, boss ! ’ 

Kose rallied all her courage, and, herself xmseen, 
peering cautioiisly round the cover of the rock, 
saw the two men to a portion of whose conversa- 
tion she had listened. One was a stranger', a 
large-made, powerful man of middle age, with a 
dark, stern face, booted and spurred, and wdth a 
heavy whip under his arm. He held a written 
paper in his hand, which the other, who was 
dressed as a seaman, and in whom Kose recognised 
Salem Jackson the mutineer, was in the act of 
i, receiving from him. One glimpse was enough, 
I and then the girl cowered down behind the rock, 
• like a hare in its form. Would they murder her, 
this pair of evil companions, if they detected her 
j in the act of listening to the details of the wicked 
plot against her good^ friend and former guest, 
^ Hugh Ashton ? It seemed not unlikely ; but then 
had not Providence sent her there to frustrate the 
conspiracy, and should she not be brought un- 
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harmed out of the peril of the m.oment ! She 
held her breath, and waited to hear more. 

‘ Tins is better than bowie-knives ! ’ said the 
tall dark man, authoritatively. ‘ Do not lose this 
paper, with the addres.s of the inn at Bullbury, 
and let us consider it a bargain. The contents of 
the cash-box are your perquisite. The hundred 
pounds you shall have as soon as you have earned 
them by bringing about the ruin of the man you 
hate. Let me know for certain that Hugh Asliton 
has left Hollow Oak Station with iron bracelets 
round his wrists, a disgraced man for life, and you 
shall have the sum I mentioned, all in gold. Here 
are five sovereigns for expenses.’ And the money 
clinked as it was put into the sailor’s ready 
palm. 

‘All right, Ralph Swart!’ exclaimed Salem 
Jackson joyfully. ‘ A bargain it is. But I can tell 
you, Mr Swart, or Growler, I don’t do it as much 
for the yellow shiners, as to be revenged on that 
coxcomb of a Captain, forsooth ! And a fine 
vengeance too ! ’ 

‘ Ay, and safe 1 ’ muttered his confederate, in a 
tone -of ill-disguised contempt, ‘Drop me a line 
at Pen Mawth Mill, near Tregunnow Churchtown, 
to say when the job is done.’ 

And then, to Koso’s inexpressible relief, the two 
voices and the footsteps of the speakers died away 
gradually in the distance. But although the rain, 
which had set in again, heat heavily upon her 
crouching form, the girl did not dare to rise and 
continue her homeward route until many minutes 
had elapsed. 

Meanwhile the Black Miller, having parted with 
his accomidice, made his way in the same cir- 
cuitous fashion as that which ho had previously 
adopted, hack to the inn where he had left his 
horse. He dined alone, eating voraciously, as was 
his wont, and drank deeply afterwards, chuckling 
to himself, as he sat at his solitary table, his htit 
drawn down over his massive brows, and a glass 
of stilf grog before him, while the storm increased, 
and the short-lived daylight waned. Then he 
called for his bill, and ordered his horse. 

‘ A rough, wild night, squire,’ said the wondering 
hostler, as he brought round the horse to the 
inn-door. 

‘ Who cares ! ’ answered Ralph Swart with an 
oath, as he swung himself into the saddle, and 
clattered u]) the street, and out into the open 
country. 

^ A w'ild night it was, and a toilsome ride that 
lay before him. The shrieking wind swept by with 
furious force, and the blinding rain fell in such 
sheets, and with such violence, that it was hard 
to make head against it. The horse the ]3kck 
Miller rode, a thorough-bred, purchased cheaply 
from Sir Lucius Larpent, and always vicious 
tempered, reared and swerved in a manner that 
would have unseated an average horseman. Again 
and again did the terrified horse refuse to face 
the storm, and each time his rider forced him 
on, at a hand-gallop, in the teeth of howling wind 
and driving rain. The tempest seemed to gain 
in strength as Kaljrii Swart left Treport and the 
coast behind, and crossed the moorlands, rolling 
far away inland. The very road was like a lake, 
Avhile gr(3at pools of Avater had collected in the 
loAver fields, and still tiio rain fell, and still the 
wind rushed by Avith a sound like the cry of 
w-olyes clamorous for their prey. 
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Strangely enough, the spirits of the Black 
Miller seemed to rise as he confronted the fury 
of the storm. He sang snatches of old half-for- 
gotten songs, and laughed with a grim enjoyment 
of the tumult of the elements, and of his own 
iron nerves and iron frame, that rendered him 
indifterent to all. The snorting horse in vain 
tried to break from the control of the rider, in 
vain plunged and reared, swerving across the 
flooded road, and straining at the hit. Ralph Swart 
merely laughed, and spurred on, firm in his saddle, 
as though he liad been a centaur indeed. 

Presently the landscape grew more familiar. 
To the left were a few scattered lights, that must 
proceed from the windows of Tregunnow Church- 
town. To the right, dimly descried through the 
shadow's of night, rose an ungainly black mass, 
that could he no other than the Hill of Death, 
looming far over the dismal landscape that it 
crowned. Near the road were strewed rubbish- 
heaps uncounted, piled up, as Ralph Swart well 
knew, near the yawning mouth of many a worked- 
out mine. It was with a sort of chuckle of self- 
congratulation that he remembered the visit of Sir 
Lucius, and how it ended. He had done that day 
another stroke of business, had blighted — so he 
hoped — the life of one who had indeed harmed 
him in nothing, but whose e.xistence was to him 
a standing source of danger. What cared he 
for wet or mire, or the toil of the long ride ! 
His jaded horse went guietly enough beneath him 
now. 

How loud was the roar of the mill-stream, as 
it rushed, torrent-like, down the ghastly ravine, 

a ed by frowning crags, in which his mill was 
; 1 But here was the mill itself now, and his 
journey was over. Dismounting, Ralph Swart led 
his weary horse into the shed that did duty for a 
stable, unsaddled it, and, replacing the bridle by a 
baiter, tossed a measure of corn into the manger, 
and shook down some marsh-hay into the clumsy 
rack. Then, carrying the stable lantern, which it 
had been his first care to light, in his hand, he 
shut .the door of the shed, and entered his own 
house, the door of which he locked, barred, and 
bolted with his usual jealous care. How loud was 
the roar of the mill-stream as it rushed, washing 
and gurgling among the stones hard by ! Never 
had the Black Miller heard it sound so portentous 
during all the years of his tenancy of the Mill of 
Death. 


CHAPTER SLIIL— ROSE WRITES TO MAUD. 


Rose Trawl’s very natural terror, so long as 
she ran the risk of being discovered in her hicling- 
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place behind the rock by those with regard to 
whom she had involuntarily played the^ part of 
a spy, gave place, so soon as she had gained the 
security of her own home, to an equally natural 
indignation. She trembled now, not for herself, 
but for gallant Hugh Ashton, knowing, as she did, 
that the very frankness of the young man’s gene- 
rous nature was likely to render it the more easy 
for his enemies to insnare him to his ruin. That 
the pair of conspirators whose talk she had over- 
heard w'ero not likely to be restrained by any 
scruples, she could well believe. Salem Jackson 
bore but an indifferent character in his native 
place, and although reputed more untrustworthy 
than truculent, was known to have uttered threats 


at the bar of more than one public- house against 
his former Captain. 

By far the most dangerous of Hugh’s nnsus- 
peeted foes, so Rose deemed, was the Black Miller. 
That_ shrewd, massive face, swarthy as that of a 
Spaniard, and lit up by those baleful eyes, was not 
readily to be forgotten, Ralph Swart was one of 
those men whose daring it is impossible for the most 
casual observer to clouot, and whose strength and 
cunning would forbid the boldest to despise their 
enmity. Hugh must be warned. Hugh must 
be saved. But how ? Bose could not venture to 
tell her ailing grandfather, whose health had 
lately altered for the worse, what she had over- 
heard. ‘ He should he kept quiet,’ the doctor had 
said; and besides, the old sea-captain, as unsus- 
picious as ,a child by temperament and habit, was 
by no means the sort of counsellor in such a strait 
as this. 

Lady Larpent was the personage whose image 
next rose up in poor Rose’s bewildered imagi- 
nation ; but there were two reasons why an 
appeal to the strong-willed Lady of Llosthirel 
seemed to be out of the question. It had filtered 
round somehow, through small tradesfolk and 
through the servants at the Court, that the 
Dowager’s early liking and esteem for Hugh. 
Ashton had changed, for some inexplicable reason, 
into frigid disapprobation. And then Lady Larpent 
was known to be in trouble just then, concerning- 
the unaccountable disappearance of her eldest son, 
Sir Lucius, relating to whom all manner of vague 
and alarming reports were in circulation. To 
whom, then, could Rose turn, save to her betrothed 
husband, Will Farleigh! But the young orni- 
thologist was absent just then, on one of his pro- 
fessional rambles in search of rare specimens that 
would be acceptable to collectors ; and a day, and 
the better part of another, were thus unavoidably 
lost. 

When Will Farleigh did come back, and heard 
bis sweetheart’s story, pretty Rose had no need 
to complain of the lack of sympathy. That Hugh 
Ashton — clear, brave Hugh — the man who had 
saved his life, and whose friendship he felt to be 
an honour, should he threatened by hidden foes, . 
with some cowardly vengeance half explained, was 
enough to awaken every manly impulse in the 
bird-hunter’s nature. 

‘Swart — Ralph Swart—and Pen Mawth Mill — 
you are quite sure of those names. Rose dear ? ’ 

Yes ; Rose was quite sure. 

‘ Well,’ said Will thoughtfully, ‘ I have heard 
tell in the country, inland, of such a mill, and 
of such a man, and never heard any good of 
either. But did not the other scamp, Salem 
Jackson, call this Swart by another name— I did 
not catch that ?’ 

Yes ; Rose was certain that she had heard the 
Black Miller addressed by two names. One was 
Swart. The other was Grewler, 

‘ But then, what do they intend to do ? It can’t 
be murder, because of what was said about iron 
bracelets'.’ said Will, staring bard at a beam 
which .spanned the ceiling, as if he hoped to find 
an explanation written there. 

‘ Salem Jackson did talk of bowie-knives ! ■ said 
Rose gravely. 

‘ But Salem Jackson ’s more brag than do ! ’ 
returned her affianced one. ‘He’s but a coward, 
slippery as he is. I happened to hear him, a fort- 
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night ago, abusing Captain Hugh at the Blm ~ 
Anchor, and I promised Mm a set of aching hones 
if he dared breathe a word against a man whose 
little finger was worth Salem’s whole body. He 
was the bigger of the two, but he only loolced 
bhiclc, and slunk out. No ; if he does mischief, 
it’ll be by stealth, and in a sneaking way, as 
suits him.’ , 

‘ But the other — that Swart, or whatever he is 
■—he looked wicked, but bold as a black lion ! ’ 
objected Bose. 

‘Ay, that, if all tales be true, is a bird^ of 
another hackle!’ answered her lover medita- 
tively. ‘But then, Eose, as luck will have it, your 
black lion does not seem to care to go^ to Dorset- , 
sMre himself, but prefers to send out his skulking i 
jackal, as I’ve read that lions do at times, to do 
his dirty work for him. What are we to do ? is | 
the question. Captain Hugh ’s so open and fearless, 
it would be useless to cautiou him. Stop ! You 
know Miss Maud there — at her rmcle’s fine house 
at Alfringham, close by — she always was kind to 
you — and she should be kind to Hugh, that saved 
her from drowning in Wales yonder. Can’t you 
write to Miss Maud, and I ’ll carry the letter ? ’ 

Kose looked aghast at first, partly at the pro- 
posal that she should write a letter, dillidezit as 
she felt of her own powers as a correspondent, 
and partly at the idea of addressing, with pen and 
ink, a lady hy birth, and an heiress. 

‘Very kind she always was — ^hut I’ve not often 
sjpoken to her, Will, not above half-a-dozen times ! ’ 
said the girl shyly. 

However, for Hugh’s sake, and with Will’s help, 
the letter was written. Here it is ; 




ir^ 


morning was well advanced before, walking from 
Stedham Station, at which, it being a larger place, 


more trains stopped than at Hollow Oak, the 
traveller had alighted, Will came in sight of the 
stately pile of Alfringham. Now, there was really 
no particular reason why Bose’s affianced husband 
should not have^rung the door-hell, stated his 
name and whence he came, and obtained an inter- 
view with Miss Stanhope. But he thought there 
was ; and Eose had been strongly of opinion that 
he must approach Miss Maud secretly, and deliver 
his credentials in quite a mysterious fashion. And, 
when he saw how very big and sj)lendid was 
Lord Penrith’s m.ansion. Will’s lienrt fjiile/l Inim 


Lord Penrith’s mansion, Will’s heart failed him 
a little, and he began to think that the hardest' 
part of his task yet lay before him. 

To deliver a letter privately, even for the best 
of motives, to a young lady of high degree, dwell- 
ing beneath the roof of such a relative as was the 
noble master of Alfringham, is no easy mattcu’. 
Eigaro or Scapin might luauago ity by some dis- 


play of practised impudence; hut otherwise it is 
hard indeed. However, fortune befriended the 
young bird-stuifer, in that he met Miss Stanhope 
in the park, and close to the garden, gate, and 
alone. Will introduced himself promptly enough, 
putting the letter forward, however, and keeping 
himself in the background to the utmost of his 
power, precisely as Eose, in her awe of a social 
superior, had thrown the onus of explanation, on 
Will. 

Miss Stanhope read the letter with an agitation 
of manner which surprised the young Cormshman, 
but was much perplexed ^hy its contents. Plots 
and conspiracies were things so foreign to' the 
world in which she had lived^, a world of decorous 
observances and of conventional propriety, that 
she seemed bewildered, untE Will’s almost ver- 
batim account of the conversation which Eose 
Trawl had overheard convinced her of the danger 
that menaced Hugh. 

Then Maud read the letter of her humble friend 
once more, and this time understood it. Now she 
could see the peril, undefined and shadowy ; but 
not on that account the less to he dreaded, that 


Honoured- Miss Maud— Excuse the liberty 
I take — WEI Farleigh, who, as Lady Larpent 
knows, is to he married to me as soon as we are 
Eich enough — will carry this letter himself, all the 
long way from Cornwall to my lord your Uncle’s 
grand home in Dorsetshire — but I am drove to 
intrude by the Peril of one respected and Liked 
hy us all, I am no great scholar, nor clever with 
my Pen, hut sooner than Harm should come to 
Captaiu Hugh Ashton, to whom all Owe so much, 
he being the brave good young man we all know 
him to be, I would walk every step of the road, if 
needed, to say how Wicked men have plotted his 


impended over him she loved. And, in the fear 
of losing him, in her natural womanly anxiety for 
his safety, she all but forgot the tacit lesson that 
she had learned through life, the pride of her 
superior stabion. For an instant she ffirgot that 
Hugh was but a poor fisherman, who, hy gallant 
efforts, and hy the force of a character singularly 
noble, pure, and strong, was winning lus way 
upwards iu the world. For an instant she forgot 
that she was a lady, and only remembered that 
she was a girl that loved. 


Ellin, Which William Farleigh, who takes this, 
will explain, and how hy the Lord’s mercy I was 
enabled to overhear had people — names of Salem 
Jackson, which, for our shame, he is a Comish- 
man, and sailor hero, and Ealph Swart — or 
Grewler— caEed the Black Miller of Pen Mawth, 
Tregunnow Ohurchtown, talking how to do .our 
friend hurt, and bring Disgrace to him that 
deserves so weE of AU. I hope my Lord Penrith 
is quite well. I hope Mrs Stanhope is quite well. 
And, with best respects, no more now from your 
grateful servant, Eosh Trawd. 

For God’s salce, get my lord to protect Captain 
Hugh. 

TaBFOEo:, December 29, 18—. 


‘You are Hugh’s friend!’ she exclaimed, putting 
her hand on Will’s arm ; ‘ and you owe liim, as I 
do, a life. Help him now, dear Mr Farleigh ; for 
my poor help, which sweet Eose has written, ah ! 
so prettily, to ask, avails little now. My uncle — 
Lord Penrith — is El and old, and since the Lite 
accident on the railway — brave Hugh again ! 
always foremost when good deeds are done — passes 
half the day in lethargic sleep. Go and warn him, 
good friend ! Warn Captain Ashton that traitors 
are plotting — not his death — who dares meet him, 
face to face! — hut some cruel scheme, to wliicli his 

own guileless confidence may 0 warn liira, 

tell him what you have told me — and — and if you 
will come to the Hall and tell me that all is 


With this letter, WiE Farleigh, with Eose’s 
savings in Ms pocket, to eke out Ms own meagre 
ones, started hy the, night-train from the nearest 
station, to which, for time-saving, he hired a gig 
from the same inn at which the Black Miller had 
put up his horse, and travoEed' all night. The 
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■well, I will bless dear Eose Txawl and you for 
the good deed done.’ 

So Will Farleigh set off for Hollow Oak Station, 
while Maud went back to her room to pray for 
him she loved. 


floor is also composed of clay, stamped down hard 
gnd polished by friction. The Zulu hut, Captain 
Lucas tells us in his recent work, ^is not at all 
an uncomfortable or unsightij dwelling, though 
j^ording but a single room for the accommoda- 
tion of the family.’ A partition of wattles, how- 
ever, divides the interior of a married man’s hut 
into two parts, of which the left-hand room, as 
one opens the door of wattles, is given over to 
the women and children, while the other apart- 
ment is r^erved to the master of the house and 
Ms male companions. In each compartment are 
kept the personal chattels of its occupants ; in the 
man’s, his assegais, his shield and rifle, with his 
uniform of plumes, .cow-tails, and apron, of wEd- 
cat skin ; while the women, besides thejr simple 
finery of gala dress, keep the pots of mdk, the 
stores of grain, and the cooking utensils ; and 
under the raised platform on which they sit the 
Zulu herdsman shelters his precious lambs and 
calves from the inclemency of the weather. , 

The kraals of unmarried regiments differ to this 
extent from the others, that they are each under 
the immediate care of an ‘induna’ or chief, who 
strictly looks after the men and provides for their 
maintenance. In a comer of the inclosure, away 
from the huts, in each of which eight or ten 
bachelor inmates are housed, is an inner stockade, 
behind which is the Zulu colonel’s ‘isogodhlo’ or 
domestic establishment, the houses of his wives, 
and the huts of his slaves ; while in the centre of 
the great inclosure is his cattle-pen. 

Cattle form the only riches of the Zulu j these 
are the only medium of exchange, and the only ' 
means of acquiring power and getting wives. 
Polygamy is universal j and whenever a man gets 
lea've to marry, the only limit to the number of 
wives he can take is his power of buying and 
maintaining them. Each wife costs so many cattle 
to buy, aud for each wife so bought the husband 
must provide a separate hut; so if a man is 
wealthy he may continue adding new wives to 
his household to the end of his days. This has 
brought about the dejilorable state of matters that 
the more daughters a man htos the wealtMer he 
becomes, as daughters are readily available as so 
' much stock for sale to the '«'ouid-be husband who 
! bids the most cattle for them. 

I Thus females are little better than slaves ; and 
to them falls the task of digging and hoeing the 
fields, sowing and reaping the maixe-crops, grind- 
ing the corn, weaving mats, and most of the other 
simple industrial labours of the country. Now and 
then an obliging young man may condescend to 
help in sowing and harvesting grain ; hut in no 
other labour will they helj) the women ; while 
again there are certain departments of work which 
are exclusively confined to men, and in which the 
women dare not engage. It is not surprising to 
fin d that three of these are hut-building, the 
construction of fenced kraals, and the making of 
weapons ; hut the fourth is very strange. Tliis is 
the task of milking cows, ‘ which,’ says Captain 
Lucas, ‘is esteemed rather as a kind of recrea- 
tion, the practice being to suck the cow’s udder 
with the mouth, and to discharge the milk by 
mouthfuls into the pail.’ 

The food of the Zulus is simiile, and consists of 
inillet, ‘mealies’ or maize, and milk, with now 
and then beef and mutton from their herds. 
Grain, however, is their staple; and this simplicity 
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In the present state of our relations with this 
people, the following sketch of their sodal life, 
their domestic manners and customs, compiled 
from the most recent books on South Africa, may 
he of mterest to our readers. 

Zulu history, in the few words we need devote 
to it, begins about two years before 'Waterloo', 
•when Eing Ghaka became chief of the petty tribe 
■wMch by his military genius he raised into a 
large and powerful nation. Chaba while a lad in 
exile had heard from some English sailors of the 
exploits of the great Napoleon, and this had fired 
Ms ambition to become the Napoleon of South 
Africa. By great military genius and consummate 
statecraft he succeeded in his purpose, and in a 
few years became king of a new and large hut 
compact and rigidly governed nation of warriors. 

Under Chaka the whole manhood of the fast- 
growing Zulu nation -was put under compulsory 
military service, and this has continued to be the 
law of the country under the three kings— Dingaau, 
Panda, and Ketchwayo — who succeeded him. This 
unique army of at least fifty thousand fighting- 
men is divided into regiments, each having its 
own military kraal or headquarters. Some of 
these regiments are composed of married men, 
others of bachelors ; but no man is allowed to 
marry without the express sanction of the king, 
which is granted to whole regiments at once, hut 
almost never untE the men are past middle age, 
and have ‘washed them spears’ in an enemy’s 
blood. Nor can the middle-aged Zulu even then 
exercise much choice in the selection of his bride, 
as the king, at the great annual festival when i 
marriages take place, simply orders one regiment i 
to take for wives the daughters of men composing i 
other regiments of his army. If the maidens so ! 
chosen refuse to marry at the king’s order, and 
especially if they are detected in love-affairs with 
men too young to marry, their punishment by the 
stern Zulu law is death. 

The military kraals of each regiment are the 
villages of Zululand, and it is to them we must 
go to see the homedife of the people. These 
kraals con^st of a large field, surrounded by a 
circular stockade about ten feet high, constructed 
of wattles firmly twisted together. Inside this 
fence are the Iiuts of the natives, which are buEt 
by fixuig in the ground a number of pliant poles 
in a circle, and then bringing their points together 
at the summit, and fastening them with ropes of 
hide. These poles, however, do not go up paraUel 
to one another, but cross each other obliquely at 
regular intervals ; and as the intersecting points 
are firmly tied together, the beehive-shaped huts 
have all the strength of basket-work ; while stout 
posts driven deeply into the earth at the base 
give them additional security. The walls out- 
side aud in are daubed over with clay; and the 
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of their commissariat arrangements is one of the 
great advantages the hardy and lightly equipped 
Zulu arinies have over a British army with all 
its complicated array of baggage-wagons. A Zulu ! 
‘impi’ on the war-path is followed by a company j 
of lads, who hear a few days’ supply of maize, the | 
sleeping mats and blankets of the warriors, and 
who assist in driving a small herd of cattle, 
proportionate to the time the particular .expedi- 
tion is expected to last. 

The great national festival of the Zulu year 
is the U-kwschwana or harvest thanksgiving on 
the first of January for the crop of maize, which 
now lies ripe for gathering. All the regiments 
appear at it, and are exercised and reviewed by 
the king, who at this festival grants permission 
to certain old soldiers to retire from military 
service, and to others to marry. The king then 
proceeds to perform certain sacrificial rites to their 
gods, who are the souls of Chaka and other 
deceased monarchs and heroes, authors of Zulu 
glory and greatness. Bulls are sacrificed to them, 
and they axe implored to continue sending bounti- ,, 
ful harvests, 'that the soldiers may eat and be 
strong for the noble work of war.’ There are 
no regular temples in Zululand, nor any stated 
ordinances of public prayer, except at this 
harvest thanksgiving, and other similar festivals 
of the year, at which the king, as arch-pontiff, 
takes the leading part. ‘ It is evident,’ says Cap- 
tain Lucas, ‘that whatever gods the Zulus may 
have in their own country, they have plenty of 
devils, and there is perhaps not much to choose 
between them.* Witchcraft is firmly believed 
in ; and whenever this terrible charge is brought 
against any man, no matter how Waraeless his 
conduct had hitherto been, no mercy is shewn 
him ; and his treatment recalls that dark page that 
stained our own history not so long ago. This 
gross superstition affords a ready pretext to king 
or chief in Zululand for destroying an obnoxious 
person, or acquiring the wealth of a rich man 
whose teeming cattle-kraal may have excited their 
cupidity. The ‘inyanga’ or witch-finder soon 
makes out a case against any such unfortunate ; 
and his^ lands, herds, and women become forfeit 
to the king or other instigator of the ‘ inyanga’s ’ 
accusation. 

The ordinary administration of justice by the 
local chiefs is conducted in a form not very unlike 
our trial by jury. Plaintiff and defendant, accom- 
' panied each by a hand of sympathising friends, 
ajpproach the seat of justice — set up in the middle 
of the kraal — from opposite directions, shouting out 
the cause of complaint and the pleas in justifica- 
tion. When they reach the judge, these are re- 
stated in a quieter manner : a jury is formed of 
the notables of the kraal, who examine the wit- 
nesses, listen to the speeches of any of the by- 
standers, and pronounce their opinions how the 
verdict should go. All this time the ‘induna’ 
says not a word, sometimes, .even, he lies down and 
appears to go to sleep ; hut when he has heard the 
popular verdict or verdicts, he retires for a little 
to consult the divine oracles, and then returns to 
pronounce his judgment, which generally agrees 
with that of the majority of the jujy men, who, 
however, are apt to fall in with the popular opinion 
shouted out by the crowd standing at a little 
distance from them. 

Captain Lucas assures us that, except for the 


curious ‘click’ sounds, which after all are not of 
frequent occurrence, ‘the ordinary flow of Zulu 
talk is as liquid and melodious as that of 
Italian.’ 

A PICTUEE-DEALER’S ROMANCE, 

L 

I, John Gildern, was confidential clerk to Messrs 
Copal and Sons, picture-dealers near Oxford 
Street, London, long ago when these events hap- 
pened ; and the firm of Gildern and Co,, that 
now passes pictures worth thousands through its 
hands, was not then even a dream of mine. 

I thread my way back through the maze and 
confusion of a busy life to those unforgotten 
days, and one picture rises before me, real, 
living, all but substantial in my memory — the 
one picture that has haunted me through all 
these years, and that all the gold that ever 
was coined could not purchase, nor all the power 
of man give hack again to my bodily sight, A 
young English girl, not tall or queenly, not 
lofty in looks, hut straight and graceful and 
very fair ; a face with clear-cut features, 'wearing 
yet the looks of a child ; blue eyes, looking up- 
ward, with their dark fringes raised ; eyes of the- 
softest grayish blue, not bright, unskilled in any 
artfulness of glance, not fino with any artistic, cor- 
rectness of form; hut eyes that were supremely 
beautiful in that rapt upward look, because they 
told of a child’s unconscious simplicity, of a true 
heart’s open candour, of a pure soul that in every- 
day life and among every-day things was bright 
enough to make its presence known, This is the: 
picture in my mind. Marian standing on the. 
door-step of a manor-house watching the floating, 
clouds in the autumn sky. It was a picture of 
ordinary things with an inner depth of beauty. 
The accessories were commonplace enough. There 
was a white pavement before this side-door, some 
ivy on the wall, and all within was dark. The 
fair figure thus framed was dressed in some poor 
cotton stuff of _ pale-blue and white lines that 
ran Into one soft colour. The dusky brown hair 
with only a few golden threads where it sprang 
straight upward, from the forehead, was plaited 
and hung in braids, as was the custom once before 
in those old days ; and the hat with ivy leaves 
thrust under its hand of pale blue, was pushed 
back, and cast no shadow on that never-to-he- 
forgotten face. 

I, plain John Gildern, was in the most unro- 
mantic of moods, when turning out of the path 
from the side-gate by which I had entered, I came 
upon this sight. I presented the appearance of 
the most ordinary man of thirty, such as may 
be seen any day in London banks or olUces in 
scores. I had come to the house merely on busi- 
nessj with no introduction to the family ; but I 
carried a carpet-hag — a necessary appurtenance- 
of the traveller in those days — and I was invited 
to stay in the house till my business was done, 
for it was expected to be troublesome and lengthy 
work — the drawing up of an accurate catalogue of 
the names and value of a galleryful of pictures, 
which the master of this place desired to sell to- 
our firm. At my approaclx the girl stepped out 
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of the door- way into the garden, and I saw n6 
more of her that day. 

An old gentleman, careworn and, as it seemed 
to me, not too amiable in appearance or manner, 
received me in a room full of books and papers. 
When the servant, a shabby-looking individual 
with threadbare livery, ushered me into his pres- 
ence, he was bending over the table looking at 
some stones and coloured earth through a glass 
that he held in a thin palsied hand. He drew a 
. newspaper hurriedly over his treasures, and with- 
out asking me to he seated, made his inquiries in 
a proud slow voice. Was I from. Messrs Copal 
and Sons ? I was. Had I come to examine the 
pictures as their agent ? Yes ; I had come to do 
that service. Then, he said, holding himself 
straight all the time, and with a pitiable artifice 
of display, smoothing back his thin gray hair with 
the shaking hand, whereon glittered a great dia- 
mond-then I would find my room made ready ; 
and I was free to stay at Elmsmere as long as 
my work lasted, for Messrs Copal had given him 
to understand that it was sometimes a tedious 
operation to catalogue and do jxistice to so many 
pictures of all degrees of merit. He explained 
that he was a lover not of art but of study — 
waving his hand towards the hook-shelves. He 
never went near the picture-gallery, and desiring 
retirement, ho chose to ask but few to his house ; 
so he was anxious to clear off the whole art fcol- 
lection — ‘ all,* he said, ‘ every one of them and 
with a sudden betrayal of anxiety despite his 

E roud demeanour: ‘I am sure sir, Messrs Copal 
ave sent a competent agent who will do my 
I property justice. You can have them all, every 
i one, mind ■, and I know such a house as yours 
gives a good price. How sir, the servants will 
attend to your wants.’ 

With that he bowed me out ; and the shabby 
serving-man went . before me along the passage, 
with dippers down at heel and stooping gait ; a 
living satire upon the last order of the poor 
broken-down gentleman. Such indeed was his 
master ! I knew it as well as if he had shewn 
me his files of hills and his mortgage papers and 
the blank credit side of the accounts of Elms- 
mere. His diamond ring, his cold ceremony, and 
his erect port braving "fortune, did not deceive 
me ; hut I must say for the credit of me, John 
Gildern the clerk, that I quitted his presence as 
I would have quitted that of a millionaire ; for 
respect was commanded by this remnant of a 
grand family struggling against ill-fortune, and 
being, as the phrase goes, ^ out of luck.’ 

My work began, and was not easily ended. 
There were but few paintings of value, though 
there were many having traditions of great ^names 
attached to them, which a close examination 
proved to bo groundless; for these were gener- 
ally hut copies, or works ‘in the manner of ’ Van 
Eyck or De Wint, as the case might be. There 
were, however, some really good Dutch pictures, 
a beautiful but ill-preserved Madonna of the 
Tuscan school, and a Rubens that sorely puzzled 
me, but which, as the event proved, turned out 
to be genuine. The main hulk of the collection 
were family portraits, worth little more than their 
frames. It was clear from the names of these 
that the family was related to a knightly one ; but 
this branch bore no title. There was a veritable 
Stuart court-lady by Lely among the rubbish ; and 


there were two pretty children with unkempt 
hair, great brown eyes, and pointed chins, purport- 
ing to he from the pencil of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
There is no need to describe, nor can I at this 
day remember, all the pictures of that miscella- 
neous collection. But amongst these hundreds of 
bright or old and discoloured canvases, there was 
one that attracted my attention, and it was only a 
little thing, no more than eighteen by twenty 
inches in size. This was the portrait of a fair 
young woman among vine-leaves at a window. She 
was dressed in white silk, adorned with jewels, 
and with strings of large pearls round her neck. 
Her hands were raised and clasped as if in some 
enraptured gesture, her blue eyes cast upwards. 
Aud though the dress was so different, and the 
attitude of the hands was tragic and what we com- 
monly call ‘ stagey,’ I had no difficulty in detect- 
ing a striking likeness between those fair, refined, 
spiritual features and the girl I liad seen standing 
at the door. In the comer of the picture there 
was an awkward smear of paint, ‘ That conceals 
the artist’s name,’ I thought ; and I soon carefuRy , 
removed it. But beneath there was only scratched 
in smaU white letters, * My Juliet’ — two words 
which cast no light upon my business, but awak- 
ened my curiosity to a painful degree. On the 
back was a date twenty years before. 

My work soon put the discovery out of my 
head. I saw no one all day except the slipshod 
serving-man; and after a lonely evening, he came 
with a guttering candle to light me np-stairs to 
a large bare room, filled with the smoke of 
an unwonted fire. It was a room with faded 
hangings, seedy pictures, a tiled hearth-place, 
and shadowy half-lit walls. Any one nervously 
inclined would have imagined not one but half- 
a-dozen ghosts there. I was haunted by nothing 
but the memory of the girl at the door, and the 
mystery of the portrait with its obliterated name, 
‘My Juliet.’ 


AH next day I worked alone, the rain pattering 
against the high narrow windows of the gallery. 
Many of the family portraits I omitted from my 
last list as not saleable, and various other pictures 
I set down as ‘ doubtful,’ not being able without 
consultation to settle the question of their authen- 
ticity ; but the little painting of the girl in white 
silk at the window was so exquisite in feeling, 
in colour, and in minute finish, that I had no 
hesitation about placing it in my list. It was i 
about sunset when the light in the gallery was | 
strong and clear in a dry hour after the rain, that ■ 
as I knelt deciphering some artist’s marks on a : 
Uttle Dutch sea-piece hung badly near the floor, 

I heard a light footfall, and looking up, I beheld 
a slight girlish figure treading with little slippered 
feet bn the dark oak floor. I rose and bowed. It 
was the girl , of whom I had wished vainly all day 
and all last evening to catch another glimpse. I 
rightly . guessed that she was my host’s grand- 
daughter, and I was not free from an embar- 
rassing flutter of heart when she came to speak to 
me; but I supposed it would be some message 
from the old man, nothing more. 

The girl drew near and began to speak, with 
eyes not downcast, hut like a child’s eyes, raised 
I steadily to mine, with a look that was at once the 
I sojii of innocence and maidenly gentleness, ‘ I 
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want to ask yon,’ slie said, ‘is that picture to be old man. with a bow of great dignity, as lie forth- 
sold among the rest ?’ The picture she pointed to with proceeded to relate the history of the 
was that which had roused my curiosity the eveu- mysterious picture. 

ing before, The facts I afterwards put together were these. 

Yes, I said; it was on my list. The instruo- There had long ago been a coldness, almost a feud 
tions received were to the effect that all were to between the owner of Blmsmere and his only son. 
be sold ; and though there were some of the lai’ger The cause of this was the attachment existing 
portraits that I could not take, this picture was of between the son and a beautiful and virtuous 
yalue. who was then on the boards at a provincial 

Never shall I forget the effect of these words-— theatre. The delay to^the marriage was caused by 
the nervous tremhling of the girl’s lip and the the father’s threats of disinheriting the offender, 
liquid look in the blue eyes. ‘Sir,’ she said, Bdt at last that .difficulty was surmounted; a 
addressing me in that way because she knew consent was wrested from the old inan ; the mar- 

nothing of latter-day customs, and was making riage ’ ” 

an urgent appeal—* Sir, it is myj mother’s portrait. 

Grandfather does not care for it ; but oh ! I do. 

It is no use for me to ask it of him, he thought so 
little of her. But will you ask him, and have it the part in ^wl 
kept for me?' ^ in:::-^- '' 

‘Most assuredly I will,’ said I, looking down at the j 
the earnest face, which it would have taken a long 
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riage took place ; and the bride, bidding farewell 
to the stage, was brought home to Elmsmere, 
I do. I Her husband, the heir of the mansion, had dabbled 
a good deal in art. He painted his wife as Juliet, 
-'^Idch he had first seen her; and he 
insisted on ha^ng the portrait with the rest in 
” jallery. He met with a fatal accident not 

uu,u - — -o after” the marriage; and the father, for love 

harder and a more unchivalrous heart than John of his wilful son, lot the small portrait hang 
Gildern’s to refuse. ‘ I am certain there will be where he had , placed it, but with his own 
no difficulty about having it loft out of the list.’ hand blotted out the words in the corner— 
‘ I am not so sure of that,’ she said, smiling and ‘ My Juliet.’ The young wife did not long out- 
shaking her head. ‘ Grandfather has sucli strange live her sudden loss ; and the old man was never 
ideas sometimes, and he keeps so to whatever ho reconciled to her, although, as the servant said, 
once says.’ ‘ slm was the gentlest, most heavenliest bein’, sir, 

‘Other people do that too,’ I replied assuringly. that ever drew breath.’ But when, in dying, she 
‘ I shall keep to what I have said, and see that left an infant daughter, the father’s heart warmed 
the picture remains here,’ to the child, and for his son’s sake she became to 

mth her sweet voice she thanked me, and went him the one dear thing on earth. This was the 
away, leaving poor John Gildern standing still, whole story — a sad one enough. My interest in 
note-book in hand, calling to mind every word it only made the servant more communicative, 
that had passed, like any romantic swain of ‘Master will want to see you to-night, sir, as^ the 
twenty, wondering if he would see her again, business is done,’ he said; ‘and don’t you mind, 
and throagh sheer anxiety, fancying every word sir, if you find him nervous a bit — or hot, as I 
of his own had been awkwardly and stupidly may say. It’s his way, sir. The world’s gone 
uttered. askew with him this long time back ; and there’s 

When the servant summoned me to my solitary always a mine or some such nonsense just a-goin’ 
dinner, and took his place behind my chair in for to be found on the estate, ^ and not bein’ 
the deserted dining-room, full of faded grandeur, found after all, aud edging his temper, poor 
I could no longer resist the temptation to find gehtlemanl’ 

out something about the family, or rather— need The old man was evidently glad of some one to 
I conceal it ! —about my charming little maid. talk to ; but when he verged on his master’s present 
‘ It is rather tedious work for me here,’ I said affairs, I stopped him ; and dinner being finished, 
as a beginning, my preoccupation causing me to sent him with a message to my host to ask if he 
make such spluttering failures in dismembering was at leisure to see me. He sent back word that 
a duck, that I knew the shabby-coated old man he was engaged on^ most important business, but 
was grinning behind my shoulder. ‘Family por- he would see me in half an hour. When the 
traits are such useless things unless they are by summons to the' library came at last, it was easy 
a man of note, and there are some of the pictures enough to see that the ‘ most important business ’ 
that I know nothing about. For instance, there had something to do with plans on the table, which 
is a little thing of a lady in white silk at a were stained by late contact with clay or dusty 
window, and there is something interesting about stones. This much I could not help observing, as 
it ; but it has not even an artist’s name.’ I knew the plans lay on the table, and the old man, held 
I was not wasting my words. This servant had something in his hand, wliich dropped reddish 
evidently grown gray in the family ; most likely earth on the floor when he stretched it towards 
there was not an iuch of the house unknown to mein an impatient gesture. I gave him a rough 
Mm. estimate of the value of hia jnetures subject to 

‘Ah! yes— ah, yes, yes ri ha said, speaking changes, for better or worse, which might_ be imuie 
in low husky tones, aud clearly making a bad in it by my employers. I offered him his^ option 
copy of his master’s air of importance. ‘ There ’s of doing business in this ,w<iy» or of having the 
a secret about that pictur’ ; ’tain’t no common whole collectioir disposed of on his own account 
affair, not it.’ . for what it would bring at our salerooms. He 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘if you can assist me in any way said he preferred ready- money transactions with 
that is valuable in my business, I shall of course the firm for the purchaser, but the figure I 
consider your services.’ All is fair in love and named was much too low. He went over the 
war, they say, and I could not resist the desire list with me, and waxed, as the servant had pre- 
to satisfy my curiosity. dieted, rather hot on seeing some of the prices, 

‘Much obleegod to you, sir,* said the husky and hotter still at my inabilitj- even to take into 
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consideration the purchase of many of the por- 
traits. lie was only^ pacified, when he was abso- 
lutely losing his self-command, by my assurance 
that this catalogue was only a first estimate ; that 
ill order to avoid disappointment, I had set down 
what I myself thought the lowest figure, and that 
I had to leave out some works which examination 
might prove to he of great value, in which case 
our house would deal with him liberally. He 
had risen to his feet ; but he sank again into his 
arrn-chair on hearing this explanation, saying; 
‘Certainly, certainly; we cannot yet decide on the 
exact figure and after all ’ — with a trembling voice 
and his loftiest air — ‘ a few pounds one way or the 
other matter hut little to me ; hut a man does not 
like to part with any of his property below what 
he himself believes to be its actual worth.’ 

This I judged a favourable moment for the 
commission I had received from my fair suppliant 
in the morning. I hastened to explain that a 
young lady, whom I judged to be his daughter — 
miserable me, driven to use such flattery ! — ‘ Ho,’ 
he said ; ‘his grand-daughter.’ — I bowed, and went 
on. The young lady had requested me not to 
include in my list a small family portrait of some 
, value. 

‘I know the thing,’ he said impatiently, ‘She 
has been talking to me about it. Let it go. It is 
only a fancy of hers to keep it — a fancy, sir, 
which does not concern your business here. I 
want the gallery cleared, and I am only sorry so 
many of those vapid daubs of our ancestors have 
to remain there.’ 

His severe tone and cold looks were almost too 
much for me ; hut I w'as not outmastered yet. I 
replied in a firm but respectful manner, sorry for 
the artifice I was resorting to against his gray- 
haired ruined pride ; ‘You say sir, it does not 
matter to you whether the pictures bring a few 
pounds more or less. The price of this one is of 
no value to you ; and the portrait itself is of so 
much value to the young lady for whom I speak, 
that she herself made it he my business and my 
concern to mention it.' This was a home-thrust. 

‘ Of course I don't care about the paltry price,’ 
he said. ‘ If she really wants the thing so much, 
strike it out of your list.’ After that hurried 
speech, he bowed my dismissal, as he had done at 
the last interview, only remarking that he sup- 
posed I would carry the result of my work to 
Loudon in the morning, and there would be no 
further delay. When I had gone to the foot of the 
staircase, in the dusk of the spacious flagged hall, 
I saw his graud-daughter coming hastily finm a 
door- way, where no doubt she had waited anxiously 
for my step on the stairs, 

‘ Have you asked grandfather ? ’ she whispered. 

‘I have. He will do as you wish about the 
portrait. ’ I have struck it off my list.’ 

‘ I am so glad !’ she said, still in a low voice. * I 
would not part with it for the world !’ And she 
seemed surprised at her good fortune ; while I 
kuevv but too well that the secret of it lay in my 
allusion to money affairs, a subject on which the 
poor man would have done anything rather than 
have a stranger’s suspicion roused. 

‘You have been very kind,’ she said — ‘very 
good to me.’ And with some sudden impulse of 
gratitude she ' stretched out her hiind, which I was 
. . but too proud to press for a moment iu token of 
friendship,' 


‘It was hut a slight service,’ I said, scarcely 
knowing what words I stammered out. ‘I have to 
thank you for the pleasure of allowing me to do it 
for you.’ 

In another moment she was gone with a kindly 
‘ good-night ; ’ and I tried in vain to persuade 
myself that it was possible for her to take my 
answer as anything hut a piece of ordinary polite- 
ness. Yet I had meant it with all my heart. 
What else could I have said ? I thought. What 
else could I have done? Of course my words 
had only the sound of a courteous answer, and as 
such she took them, thinking not of poor John 
Gildern, but of her rescued treasure. 

In the morning I wished in vain for one sight of 
that fair simple-hearted girl, that had so uncon- 
sciously robbed me of mj own heart’s peace, and 
of my ordinary, unromantic, business-like frame of 
mind. More — I confess I loitered unnecessarily 
long over breakfast and departure; aud I took, 
many a side-glance as the shabby servant led me 
to the door, and then it was not by the shortest 
route that I made my way to the high-road. But 
there was no help for it ; I left Elmsmere without 
seeing my little enchantress again. 


Eour years passed to be added to John Gildern’s 
thirty. I was fortunate enough to have a rich 
relative, and I gave up the service of Messrs Copal, 
and spent the best part of those four years travel- 
ling with him in Italy ; and it must he admitted 
that I thought but seldom of Elmsmere after 
the first few months, though there were certain 
memories connected with the place, which might 
any day or hour have filled my time-tried heart 
as full of romance as was ever, a boy of half my 
years. These memories I put out of my mind 
permanently, as useless and disturbing ; but I had 
no other romance, though there were ample oppor- 
tunities for such indulgence both at home and 
when we were on our travels. At the end of 
those four years we returned to London, and I 
took up my former employment, but at a different 
house, which I may call here the house of Messrs 
Easelby and Sons. One morning I was laughing 
over the pages of Punch in an idle hour — ^there 
were many idle hours at Messrs Easelby's— -when 
a fellow-clerk said in his usual off-hand way of 
throwing work on lue : ‘ You might open that 
parcel and attend to those letters which the late 
post has just brought in, Gildern ? ’ , 

I made some remarks more forcible ttan 
courteous about the parcel and letters, adding: 

‘ I shtdl attend to them this time; hut it is none of 
my business.’ It was in this mood that I opened 
the first letter. Had my fellow-clerk been a 
student of physiognomy he would have seen my 
annoyance suddenly change to a feeling very^ 
different. But my comrade had no such gift of 
insight ; and even if he had, there were deeper feel- 
ings awakened by that letter which my face did not 
betray. It was addressed to Messrs Easelby, and 
the writing was light and xmfinished in character, 
much like a school-girl’s with u and alike. It 
was in after-readings — days, months after that — I 
noted aU this, and then it was in no spirit of ^ 
criticism. At the time I only saw that it wab : 
from a young lady, asking if water-colour draw- 
ings of hers done at her former country home 
would be acceptable for sale, adding that any 
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price would be taken, as she was anxious to 
part with them ; and the name signed was 

MahIxVN . Even here I cannot break the 

sacred secrecy of that second name ; but it was 
the same as that of the owner of Elmsmere, and 
I no longer doubted who the writer was, even 
before I opened the thin flat parcel, and took out 
sketches of parts of the well-remembered garden, 
the avenue of elms, and the shallow reedy widen- 
ing of the little river that hounded one part of 
the grounds, and gave the name to the house. 
The letter was dated from a ’ shop that I happened 
to know, a stationer’s in City Eoad, I knew also 
that this was merely an address for correspond- 
ence, and not the residence of the writer. Unfor- 
tunately, there would not be the smallest hope in 
offering the drawings to my employers. But it 
was impossible for one who knew the would-be 
artist, and guessed the history of their coming, to 
return them to her as a failure. At least it was 
impossible for me, with pictures of the past rising 
in my mind, and sympathy roused until it was 
pain. I inclosed a trifling sum, letting it appear 
to come from Messrs Baselby, and signing my 
name in my accustomed illegible manner; and 
that night I took the parcel of drawings to my 
own home. 

Day after day I spent in plans for coming into 
actual communication with her. I built castles 
in the air then indeed, imagining how I would 
come to know her again ; how her grandfather, 
who doubtless had by this time fallen lower in 
the world, would accept me as her suitor ; and 
how life would run for the rest of our days like a 
fairy tale. At the same time, every week that 
went by in hesitation added to my anxieties, and 
at last I was positively suffering from suspense, 
all my old ardour roused and my sympathies 
quickened by the thought of this young girl, so 
nufit for the world's trials, obliged to do stern 
battle with them, and i^erhaps alone. My surmises 
were true. When about a month had passed, the 
clerk who attended to the correspondence came to 
me one day, laughing at a poor attempt at water- 
colour drawing. I took the cardboard out of his 
hand, touched to the quick, and gave some 
awkward explanation, ending with: ‘I shall attend 
to it.' So I did attend to it, by sending to the girl’s 
address a poor price, but the best I could afford, 
and taking home with me the worthless drawing. 
This happened twice again ; and being now on the 
watch, 1 myself managed to receive the parcels 
and letters ; and each time I did what any man 
on earth Avould have done had he been placed as 
John Gilderii was — sent my own money with my 
useful illegible signature, and appropriated the 
poor child’s work. Then fearing the repetition 
of my pardonable ruse might lead to some awk- 
ward discovery, I desired the sender of the water- 
colour drawings to leave them in future at an 

T it,.. i. 


address^ which^ I gave^in the Ci^, and merely to 


mark them ‘ Messrs Easelby & 
for,’ 


-to be called 




Thd result of this step proved that I was 
right in relying on her small knowledge of the 
business world. But what was my dismay to 
And when first 1 called at this city address, a 
package, which, on opening it at my own rooms, 
I found to contain — ah ! how well remembered — 
the picture of Marian's mother. A voice came to 
out of the past ; 'lam so gUd; I would not 


part with it for the world.’ But some overruling 
power had doubtless compelled it otherwise, and 
what a tale the parting told ! I glanced at the 
accompanying letter. It stated with the most 
unbusiness-like simplicity tiiat the writer greatly 
valued the picture, but she needed money at the 
moment. If Messrs Easelby would send part of its 
price, and leave her the chance of buying it back 
again at some future time, she would be most 
grateful. But if they never did business on those 
terms, she would sell the picture for wdiatever 
they thought it worth. 

‘"Poor child ! Poor Marian ! ’ I exclaimed with 
heaven knows how sad and burning a heart ; 
‘ she is sorely tried somewhere in this great hard 
world of London— sorely tried, and perhaps with- 
out a friend.’ 

I paced up and down for a few moments with 
the open letter in my hand, thinking what could be 
done, and haunted by every soul-stirring memory 
that the sweet young face and trustful blue eyes 
had left me. I wrote a hurried note, and sent it 
on its way, delaying only to inclose a cheque for 
the picture, and to explain that it would be safely 
kept, and might at any time be repurchased by the 
sender. Then I wrote another letter, taking care 
that it would arrive a post later than the business 
communication, purporting to be from Messrs 
Easelby’s clerk of the unknown signature. The 
second letter ran : 


Deab Miss N , I have hitherto corre- 

sponded with you only in your business affairs 
in relation to Messrs Easelby ; but strangely 
enough I once had the honour — far from forgotten 
— of meeting you at Elmsmere, when I w’as acting 
as agent for Messrs Copal & Co. I have not for- 
gotten your kindness and confidence in allowing 
me then to do you a slight service in connection 
with a picture which has to-day passed through 
my hands. If you send a word 'in answer to this 
note to John Gildern at the above address, I shall 
take it as a sign that you will do me the great 
favour of permitting me to renew that chance 
acquaintance. If I receive no answer, I shall do 
my best to be resigned to the greatest disappoint- 
ment of my life ; and in either case your business 
relations with Messrs Easelby exactly 

as if I had never ventiji^^M this 
® ,an hour, 

I took care to write m;me at last, ifo^ tij^ss in 
the body of the letter, b'?t importan| al at 
the close. After a day o. ,o_n the ^ fomost 

anxiety, a few words came 'fli iflayv. Poor 
Marian explained that her grak' ubjl was ill, 
but that he would be glad to receivii.ne, and that 
she hoped I would not be surprisetfe^f ^'^ding 
that they had suffered great losses and misfortunes, 
for I would visit a very different home from 
Elmsmere. At the head of this letter was an 
address in a street in Finsbury, a quiet dull 
corner, not far from the City Eoad.^ Tbitlmr I 
made my way the very first evening after receiving 
the letter ; and I still recollect hchv dull that street 
looked in the twilight, all the houses alilce, as if 
each row had been cast in a mould. As I looked 
up and down for the house, I wondered if the 
people who lived there had to make sure of the 
number every time they went home. The number 
I sought led me to a house where in the lower 
room there rvas but dim firelight, and bright light 
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only in the top windows. After a long delay I When I sat before my lonely hearth, I took 
was admitted to the room distinguished in those courage from those words to bide my time and 
houses as the ‘front parlour.’ The stout land- work out my life bravely. My grief has not 
lady, who seemed particularly untidy and in a driven me into selfish seclusion, and I have found 
hurry, poked up the fire before she left me, and interest in covering the walls of my home with 
I could see distinctly the worn furniture, the glass art treasures of my choice. Amongst these is 
shades of wax-fruit and the old lace curtains that the picture of Juliet, which, with a pardonable 
I _still recollect in one vague dream when I think artifice of love, I pretended to buy back formy 
of that room. The fire was bright, flashing white poor girl before her marriage. As to her own 
on the walls, when there came in a fair girl, pale drawings, I kept them hic&en, and she never 
and altered, hut hlue-eyed Marian still. But now knew my secret. The revelation would only have 
strange she looked— tearful, and without a smile ! taken from her the pleasure of thinking that her 
She stretched out her hand, with the sorrowful work had supported her ruined grandfather. But 
words on her lips : ‘ Poor grandpapa ! ’ She when she was with me no more, I filled niy own 
could utter no more ; but I understood the rest, room with those worthless sketches — priceless to 
The poor broken-down man was dead in that me ; and it is among them now that I have gone 
bright room up-stairs. back through those old years, and raised again the 

I would have gone away at once, feeling my memories of Elmsmere and of Marian as I saw her 
presence an intrusion just then: but she asked first, before her frail life was broken on the hard 
me to stay, adding most simply, with her face world’s wheel. 

hidden in thin white hands: ‘Yon won’t mind . ... ^ .r- 

my crying a little ; but don’t go just awhile. It is m tt n t, a t » -kt r, -r, -.-r . ^ ^ 

kind of you to come, and I shall be able to talk THE BALANCE OF NATURE, 
to you soon. But I am so— so nervous and shaken.’ Nature— if not unduly interfered with by Mn-r^ 
We did not meet as strangers. Sorrow and — ^preserves a tolerably even, balance in all created 
sympathy become friends at once, and there is things. At the same time the due proportions 
no barrier of ceremony between them. Somehow of animal life can only be maintained, as we all 
she trusted me ; why I cannot tell, except perhaps know, by that incessant warfare among living 
because she knew nothing of the world, and I things which is everywhere observable, Au 
had once shewn some little kindness to her about Nature is alive, the w’orld teems with life, and 
that picture at Elmsmere. whatever is living must be fed and noitTMlied, 

There is but little more to tell. I accompanied whether it be animal or vegetable. One tribe 
her a few days after to the old man’s grave. It seems only created to afford food to another 
was a sad lonely funeral; we were the only tribe, and the strong as a rule devour the weak, 
mourners. The world, indeed, could not give space or yield 
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price would be talceu, as she was anxious to 
part with them ; anti the name signed W'as 

Maetau . ]^en here I cannot break the 

sacred secrecy of that second name ; but it was 
the same as that of the owner of Elmsmerej and 
I no longer doubted who the writer was, even 
before I opened the thin flat parcel, and took out 
sketches of parts of the well-remembered garden, 
the avenue of elms, and the shallow reedy widen- 
ing of the little river that bounded one part of 
the grounds, and gave the name to the house. 
The letter was dated from a shop that I happened 
to know, a stationer’s in City Road. I knew also 
that this was merely an address for correspond- 
ence, and not the residence of the writer. Unfor- 
tunately, there would not be the smallest hope in 
offering the drawings to my employers. . But it 
was impossible for one who knew the would-be 
ai'tist, and guessed the history of their coming, to 
return them to her as a failure. At least it was 
impossible for me, with pictures of the past rising 
in my mind, and sympathy roused until it was 
pain. I inclosed a trifling sum, letting it appear 
to come from Messrs Easelby, and signing my 
name in my accustomed illegible manner; and 
that night I took the parcel of drawings to my 
own home. 

Day after day I spent in plans for coming into 
actual communication with her. I built castles 
in the air then indeed, imagining how I would 
come to know her again ; how her grandfather, 
who doubtless had by this time fallen lower in 
the world, would accept me as her suitor ; and 
how life would run for the rest of our days like a 
fairy tale. At the same time, every week that 
went by in hesitation added to my anxieties, and 
at last I was positively suffering from suspense, 
aE my old ardour roused and my sympathies 
quickened by the thought of this young girl, so 
unfit for the world’s trials, obliged to do stern 
battle with them, and perhaps alone. My surmises 
were true. When about a month had passed, the 
clerk who attended to the correspondence came to 
me one day, laughing at a poor attempt at water- 
colour drawing. I took the cardboard out of his 
hand, touched to the quick, and gave some 
awkward explanation, ending with: ‘I shall attend 
to it.’ So I did attend to it, by sending to the girl’s 
address a poor price, but the best I could afford, I 
and taking home with me the worthless drawing, i 
This happened twice again ; and being now on the 
watch, I myself managed to receive the parcels 
and letters; and each time I did what any man 
on earth would have done had he been placed as 
John Gildeni w'as — sent iny own money with my 
useful illegible signature, and appropriated the 
poor child’s work. Then fearing the repetition 
of my pardonable ruse might lead to some awk- 
ward discovery, I desired the sender of the water- 
colour drawings to leave them in future at an 
address which I gave in the Cil^, and merely to 
mark them ‘Messrs Easelby & Co,— to be called 
for.’ 

The result of this step proved that I was 
right in relying on her email knowledge of the 
business world. , But what was my dismay to 
find when first I palled at this city address, a 
package, nrhich, on, opening, it at my own rooms, 
I found to contain— -ab 1 bow well remembered — 
tbe picture of Marian’s mother. A voice came to 
me out of tbe past ; * I am so glad ; I would not 


part with it for tbe world.’ But soine overruling 
power had doubtless compelled it otherwise, and 
what a tale the parting told ! I glanced at the 
accompanying letter. It stated with the most 
uiibusiness-li'ke simplicity that the writer greatly 
valued the picture, but she needed money at the 
moment. If Messrs Easelby would send part of its 
price, and leave her the chance of buying it back 
again at some future time, she would be most 
grateful. But if they never did business on those 
terms, she would sell the picture for whatever 
thev thought it worth. 

'“Poor child ! Poor Mariaix ! ’ I exclaimed with 
heaven knows how sad and burning a heart ; 
‘she is sorely tried somewhere in this great hard 
world of London— sorely tried, and perhaps with- 
out a friend.’ 

I paced up and down for a few moments with 
the open letter in ray hand, thinking what could be 
done, and haunted by every soul- stirring meraovy 
that the sweet young face and trustful blue eyes 
bad left me. I wrote a hurried note, and sent it 
on its way, delaying only to inclose a cheque for 
the picture, and to explain that it would be safely 
kept, and might at any time be repurchased by the 
sender. Then I wrote another letter, taking care 
that it would arrive a post later than the business 
communication, purporting to be from Messrs 
Easelby’s clerk of the unknown signature. The 
second" letter ran : 

Dear Miss H , I have hitherto corre- 

sponded with you only in your business affairs 
in relation to Messrs Easelby ; hut strangely 
enough I once had the honour — far from forgotten, 
—of meeting you at Elmsmere, when I was acting 
as agent for Messrs Copal & Co. I have not for- 
gotten your kindness and confidence in allowing 
me then to do you a slight service in connection 
with a picture which has to-day passed through 
my bands. If you send a word in answer to this 
note to John Gildern at the above address, I shall 
take it as a sign that you will do me the great 
favour of permitting me to renew that chance 
acquaintance. If I receive no answer, I shall do 
my best to be resigned to the greatest disappoint- 
ment of my life ; and in either case your business 
I relations with Llessrs Easelby wiE contipiue exactly 
as if I had never ventured - to senp you this 
letter. ! ’ 

I took care to write my name with clearness in 
the body of the letter, to sign it as usual at 
the close. After a dsi^r two of ' the utmost 
anxiety, a few words ca®^ia answer. Poor 
Marian explained that her m^lfather was ill, 
but that he would be glad to xeceit^e me, and that 
she hoped I would not be surprised at finding 
that they had suffered great losses and misfortunes, 
for I would visit a very different home from 
Elmsmere. At the head of this letter was aii 
address in a street in Finsbury, a quiet dull 
corner, not far from the City Road. Thither I 
made my way the very first evening after receiving 
the letter ; and I still recollect hdw dull that street 
looked in the twilight, all the houses alike, as if 
each row had been east in a mould. As I looked 
up and down for the house, I wondered if the 
people who lived there had to make sure of the 
number every time they went home. The number 
I sought led me to a house where in the lower 
room there was but dim firelight, and bright light 
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only in. the top windows. After a long delay I 
was admitted to the room distinguished in those 
houses as the ‘front parlour,’ The stout land- 
lady, who seemed particularly untidy and in a 
liurry, poked up the fire before she left me, and 
I could see distinctly the %voru furniture, the glass 
shades of wax-fruit and the old lace curtains that 
I still recollect in one vague dream when I think 
of that room. The fire was bright, flashing white 
on the walls, when there came in a fair ^rl, pale 
and altered, hut blue-eyed Marian still. But how 
strange she looked— tearful, and without a smile ! 
She stretched out her hand, with the sorrowful 
words on her lips: ‘Poor grandpapa J’ She 
could utter no more ; hut I understood the rest. 
The poor hroken-dowu man was dead in that 
bright room up-stairs. 

I would have gone away at once, feeling my 
presence an intrusion just then: but she asked 
me to stay, adding most simply, with her face 
hidden in thin white hands: ‘You won’t mind 
my crying a little ; but don’t go just awhile. It is 
kind of you to come, and I shall be able to talk 
to you soon. But I am so — so nervous and shaken.’ 

We did not meet as strangers. Sorrow and 
sympathy become friends at once, and there is 
no barrier of ceremony between them. Somehow 
she trusted me ; why I cannot tell, except perhaps 
because she knew nothing of the world, and I 
had once shewn some little kindness to her about 
that picture at Elmsmere. 

There is hut little more to tell. I accompanied 
her a few days after to the old man’s grave. It 
was a sad lonely funeral; we were the only 
mourners. 

I let but little time pass until I won Marian 
and made her my own ; for loneliness and grief 
were telling upon her, and I could afford to 
despise the tattlers who talked of my unbefitting 
haste. All ! it was well to make haste, for little 
did I suspect then that my new-found treasure was 
already hastening away from me. She busied her- 
self gaily in our new home ; she laid plans of all 
she would do to make it ‘ a little paradise, John,’ 
when she would be well and strong; but there 
was a dark look under my little wife’s blue eyes, 
a hollowness of the cheek once so fair and smooth, 
a husky cough that drove me wild with increasing 
fears. There was for me a deepening beauty in 
her looks ; but more and more I felt the hand of 
late upon us, as I watched her face and delicate 
form from day to day, seeing hut too plainly 

Something faint and fragile in the whole, 

As though ’twcrc but a lamp that held a soul. 

At last the day came, dreaded — oh ! how long ! 
Avlien raising her fair head from her pillow, my 
poor Marian whispered to the watcher in his 
constant place beside it ; ‘ Dear heart, tell me, am 
I dying?’ 

Oh ! how the words cut into my very soul — ‘ Am 
I dying ?’ from the sweet flower of Elmsmere, and 
the same question from troubled blue eyes that 
had so charmed me long ago, ‘ I^’ot dying, darling ! ’ 
I could only say, ‘ Don’t call it dying. It is only 
going home !’ 

Then she laid her head upon my arm, looking 
up at me Avith those pure childlike eyes. ‘ Don’t 
grieve and fret, dear heart. Ah ! I ’m afraid you 
Avill. He AAull bring yon borne too, you know, 
into His bosom,’ 


When I sat before my lonely hearth, I took 
courage from those Avoids to bide my time and 
work out my life bravely. My grief has not 
driven me into selfish seclusion, and I have found 
interest in covering the walls of my home Avith 
art treasures of my choice. Amongst these is 
the picture of Juliet, which, with a pardonable 
artifice of love, I pretended to buy back for my 
poor girl before her marriage. As to her own 
drawings, I kept them hidden, and she never 
kncAV my secret. The revelation would only have 
taken from her the pleasure of thinking that her 
work had supported her ruined grandfather. But 
when she was with me no more, I filled my oavh 
roonr with those Avorthless sketches — priceless to 
me ; and it is among them now that I have gone 
back through those old years, and raised again the 
memories of Elmsmere and of Marian as I saw her 
first, before her frail life was broken on the hard 
world’s Avdieel. 


THE BALANCE OF NATURE. 
Natubb — ^ if not unduly interfered Avith by Man 
— ^preserves a tolerably even balance in all created 
things. At the same time the due proportions 
of animal life can only be maintained, as we aE 
knoAv, by that incessant warfare among living 
things which is everywhere observable. All 
Nature is alive, the AA’orld teems with life, and 
whatever is living must be fed and nourished, 
whether it he animal or vegetable. One tribe 
seems only created to afford food to another 
tribe, and the strong as a rule devour the weak 
The Avorld, indeed, could not give space or jdeld 
sustenance to all, if all were destined to live and 
multiply for indefinite periods. 

Although every created thing, however small 
it may be, has its mission, and plays its part in 
the animal economy of sea or land, Man is not 
ahvays able to distinguish its idle, or to know 
sometiiue.s which are his friends and which his 
foes. Indeed, various plans have from time to 
time been propounded for the stamping out of 
sundry insects and animals which it is fancied 
are injurious to agriculture; but happily AAUth- 
out effect. When, for instance, the French 
I gardeners and farmers killed off their small 
birds in a ruthless manner because of their 
partiality for fruit, they speedily found, from 
the enormous increase of all sorts of insects, 
that their remedy Avas worse than the disesae ; 
and they Avere A^ery glad to let the little birds 
alone. They found themselves, in short, in the 
same plight as that of a certain proprietor of 
an extensive fresh-water fishery who determined 
at one tinie to capture and kill aU the pike which 
Avere in his waters, and did so most successfully. 
But the result did not fulfil his expectations ; his 
trout certainly increased in numbers after the 
massacre of the pike had been accomplished, but 
they ceased to fatten ; in fact they so fell off in 
condition as to be quite worthless for the purposes 
of the table. The food in a trout-pond is limited, 
and the pike did his part in keeping down the 
numbers, and insured that those trout Avhich 
escaped his Airoracity AA'ere fat and palatable. 

A proposition to extirpate the rat Avas^ recently 
discussed by one of oaat learned Societies. The 
indictment brought against this much hated ani- 
mal AA’as a formidable one, and the poor rat had 
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impede tbe men in their work ; a hoat’s crew will 
sometimes capture as many as five hundred of 
these marauders in a morning ; and during sorne 
seasons they are found in literal tens of thousands 
on the outskirts of the herring-shoals, snatching 
the fish from the nets in which they have keen 
caught, and destroying sometimes more than they 
can'’ consume. It is therefore obvious that if 
dog-fish exist in tens of thousands, the herrings 
upon which they prey will be congregated in 
countless millions. 

It is difficult to convey an adequate idea, pt 
the numher of individual fish which may com- 
pose a shoal of herrings, and it has been averred 
that they would speedily impede navigation were 
it not for the vast number of agencies that are 
at work to prevent an undue increase of their 
numher. As the result of recent inquiry, we 
we have been informed that the quantities which 
man takes from the water for food-uses 4o ndt 
represent a tenth of what are captured by the 
sea-birds, or devoured by marine enemies. As the 
Statistics herring is the only fish of which statistics of the 
“■ ■ capture are collected and tabulated, we are in 
possession of figures which aflbrd us a rough idea 
of the numbers annually withdrawn from the sea 
for food-purposes. In a recent year, sufficient 
herrings were taken to fill a million barrels ; 
and as'’ each barrel contains on an average seven 
hundred fish, we have thus a number eqnal 
to seven hundred millions. This quantity it 
must be observed represents cimd fish only, and 
only those which are caught in Scotland huder : 
the superintendence of the Eishery Board. It is 
,-hioh kill pretty certain that as many herrings are captured 
and offered for sale as fresh fish and ‘reds* 
as are cured for the markets in Scotland and 
offered for sale as salt herrings; which gives US 
the prodigious total of fourteen hundred millions 
withdrawn annuall;^ from the sea ; and'even this 
number, vast as it is, does not include what are 
used in the form of white-hait, or those which, 
are sold as sprats. 

After draining the sea to such an extent, it 
might almost be supposed that there would be 
scarcely so many herrings left as would sufiice for 
a breeding stock ; but the demands of man are a 
mere fraction of what are taken out of the shoals. 
All that are captured, as well as all that are wasted 
during the capture, and destroyed in the process 
of curing, sink into insignificance when compared 
with the vastness of the quantities which are 
devoured by other enemies of the fish. God and 
ling are known to prey extensively on the herring ; 
and a calculation, based on the number of cod 
and ling annually caught under the auspices of the 
Scottish Board of Fisheries (three million five 
hundred thousand were taken in 1876), assumes 
that there is a capital stock of these fish in the 
Scottish firths and seas of seventy million indi- 
viduals ; and that each individual consumes four 
hundred and twenty herrings per annum, which 
at the rate of two herrings every day for' 
seven months in the year, shews a consumption 
of twenty-nine thousand four hundred million 
individual herrings. Hor does the account stop 
at this point. The Commissioners who recently 
collected information on Scottish herring-fisheries, 
assume that in Scotland alone, the gannet (a sea- 
.,.’.1^ d— V on the shoals to the 
thousand one hundred and ten 


i not a single friend in the meeting to say a word 
ill his behalf. The enormous fecundity and vast 
destructive power of the rat were forcibly argued, 
and the sa\itig, particularly of grain, which would 
be effected were these animals utterly extermi- 
nated, was announced to be very large. But when 
such a proposition is brought forward, it is only 
fair that the part played by the rat in the economy 
of Nature should be considered, as it is perfectly 
certain that this animal is intrusted with the per- 
formance of various useful functions, the cessation 
of which might be dangerous. The lobster is eaten 
with relish, and appears at the most fashionable 
tables as one of the erdrhs of distinction. Lobster 
salad is considered to be delicioirs, and Cl 

la homard is fhe soup par excellence of the_^ chief 
, restaurants of Paris. Yet the lobster fulfils in the 
! sea much the same functions as the rat in the 
i common sewer; they both exist upon garbage 
I and dSbris. 

i The rat has many enemies, and great efforts 
, are made by farm-servants and professional rat- 
i killers to keep down their numbers. £tatictico 
of rat-killing are not difficult to obtain. ^ The late 
Mr H, Mayhew, ■who was well versed in out-of- 
the-way information, reckoned that at least two 
thousand of these animals are required in London for food-purposes, 
every week in dog-training or in killing-matches. ' ’ ‘ 

In the larger cities and towns of the provinces, as — 

many more will be destroyed in a similar way ; | hundred fish, we 
whilst in manufactories, grain-stores, provision- 
shops, bakehouses, and private dwellings, count- 
less numbers are annually caught by means of 
traps, cats, dogs, &c. In the country, the rat is 
preyed upon to a large extent by foxes, w.’ ‘ 
an enormous number in the course of a year ; and 
as rat-skins are now* largely used in glove-making, 
the animal has a distinctive money value, which 
wdll aid -materially in his repression. With all 
his sins, however, the rat is" much maligned. 

Notwithstanding his depredations in the bam and 
stack-yard, his value as a sanitary agent is all- 
important, and his extermination might therefore 
lead to serious evils ; especially when we take 
into consideration the undoubted fact that he is 
a perfect scavenger, and reaches and disposes of 
matter which might otherwise occasion disease 
and death. 

Nothing aids the 'increase of vermin of all 
kinds so much as a . plentiful supply of food. 

At one time rats were over-abundant in Paris; 
but during the siege, two causes combined to 
exterminate them — food of all kinds became so 
scarce that the people were glad to eat these 
vermin, those fed in gianaries bringing the price 
of three francs each. As a matter of course, when 
food for the people became scarce, food for the 
rats became scarcer, and under the pressure of 
. circumstances these animals were in the latter 
days of the siege esteemed a delicacy of the rarest 
'description. 

Lr the case of the dog-fish which attend the 
heuring-fihoals, we have an excellent example of 
how the enemies of a species increase, when the 
indivicliials' of Mie species preyed upon become 
plentiful'in ei more than usu^ degree. If we hear 
the herring fisb^en complain that the dog-fish at this point, 
are making a m^s. of their nets, we expect to see ” 

in the official returns a series of figures to denote a 

large increase in the-heheiUg catch. In some years bird) will annually draw 
the ‘ dogs ’ multiply so- enonnoudy as quite to j extent of one thousand 
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'Kiillioxi lierrings! In addition to dog-fish, cod, 
'gannets, and other sea-birds, the herring has 
many other enemies ; porpoises, seals, coal-fish, 
and other predaceous nshes are constantly lying 
in wait to fall upon and devour them. A 
female herring, we know, yields over thirty thou- 
sand eggs ; but at the shoaling-time myriads of 
those eggs are devoured by a variety of enemies ; 
besides "which, hundreds of thousands of the eggs 
are never touched by the fructifying milt of the 
male fish, and so perish in the waters. 

Certain species of flies multiply in an alarming 
ratio and with great rapidity. We have the 
authority of Lirmseus for stating that three flies 
with the generations which spring from them 
could devour a dead horse as soon as a lion, could. 
Almost every flower and vegetable of the garden 
is the dwelling-place of a countless number of 
insects, which live upon them and multiply 
and replenish. Many recipes are in use among 
gardeners fox the destruction of these pests ; 
but prevention is better than cure, and when 
methods can be devised to prevent their appear- 
ance on the scene, it is better than killing Isy 
mineral powders and other plans. Here is a 
chance for the toad shewing his usefulness, as any- 
one may prove who keeps a garden. The toad is 
a voracious feeder on all kinds of garden insects, 
and this knowledge induces London market- 
gardeners to purchase them in quantities. 

Some farmers and landlords regard with high 
disfavour the depredations committed by rooks ; 
but it cannot he sufficiently urged that these 
I birds, if they do help themselves to a little of the 
newly sown grain, make ample amends by the 
good they achieve as grub-hnnters and worm- 
eaters. Thus it may be taken as an exceedingly 
moderate estimate that the common rook will 
eat one pound-weight of food in each week, the 
greater proportion of such food being insects, 
grubs, and worms. One hundred of these birds 
will therefore consume in a single season as much 
as four thousand seven hundred and eighty pounds 
of matter that would prove exceedingly injurious 
to the farmer. In France, during the period of 
bird-murder, fourteen thousand beetle-larvse were 
gathered by a small body of children in a few 
clays ; and at another time and duriirg one season, 
twenty-eight million of these pests were collected, 
and after being boiled, were spread upon the. 
ground as manure. 

Within the last few years farmers have had 
legitimate cause of complaint with regard to the 
extraordinary increase of those genuine pests the 
wood-pigeons. In reflecting, however, upon the 
causes which have induced this increase, considera- 
tion must be given to the changes which have 
taken place in the rotation of crops ; likewise, as 
we shall presently notice, to the merciless slaughter 
of our birds of prey. In destractfulness, the wood- 
pigeon may be said to excel every other pest with 
which the farmer has to contend. The ravages 
committed by this bird on grain and on the young 
shoots of turnips, seem to be in no way compen- 
sated for — as in the rook — by the devouring of 
grubs, wire- worms, and noxious insects, Mr Scott 
Slcirving, an authority on such matters, estimates 
that as many as twenty thousand individual 
pigeons have been seen in one flock ! They are 
fond of red clover, of which a plentiful supply ■ 
is now grown in Scotland, and their food being 


plentiful, the birds thrive and multiply. It worrld 
be for the general benefit if adequate means could 
be hit upon for keeping wood-pigeons within 
reasonable bounds, ^ i 

In treating of the causes which affect the due 
preservation of Nature’s balance, we -would take 
this opportunity of protesting, as we have fre- 
quently protested before, against the indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter of hawks and owls. Gamekeepers, 
-udth certain notable exceptions, seem to have , 
carte Blanche to shoot and otherwise destroy every 
animal that does not come within the category of 

f ame. And what is equally bad, their masters 
ut too frequently approve of the slaughter. 

Nothing can be more short-sighted than this 
indiscriminate killing down of animals which, 
though apparently inimical to the interests of i 
the game-preserver, are in reality fulfilling a | 
marvellously useful end, inasmuch as they serve ' 
to preserve the balance of Nature. Thus the pare- ' 
grille falcon, though occasionally guilty of carrying i 
off a grouse or partridge, is the means of killing 
thousands of wood-pigeons. The pretty little 
kestrel, which falls, with the rest of its tribe, a 
-victim to the keeper’s gun, includes in its dietary 
animals which are in ill repute with the farmer — 
namely, mice, frogs, and snails. While the owl, 
so far from, damaging the interests of the farmer 
or the squire, is one of their best friends, and 
keeps the fields and barn-yards clear of mice, • 
which, but for these silent night-flitters, might 
become a terrible nuisance. 

Again we urge that the wholesale system of 
slaughtering' animals simply because they are sup- 
posed to be game-destroyei's, is one that demands 
inquiry and rectification. 


LENTILS— CHEAP COOKEEY. 
Various kinds of cheap and nourishing articles 
of food, the properties of which were previously 
but imperfectly known, have been lately intro- 
dirced with success into many homes in the com- 
munity. Amongst these articles of food brought 
prominently into public notice and use has been 
the lentil, which now bids fair to continue to be 
a staple article of consumption and commerce. 

As far back as the year 1851, a notice appeared 
in this Journal on the ‘Lentil in Scotland,’ At 
that time M, Guillerez, a French gentleman resi- 
dent in Edinburgh, made an attempt to bring 
about the adoption of lentils as a Liitish field- 
crop, and succeeded in sowing and bringing them 
to great perfection in ground near Qucensfarrjr. 
This experiment was entirely successful; and in 
the same paper the usefulness of the lentil in the 
homes of the poor was plainly stated, feom its 
cheapness and nutritious qualities ; the fact being 
that on the continent six men could dine well 
on a dish of lentils, costing twopence. The public 
mind has, however, been slow to accept this 
novelty in. food, until the sufierings undergone 
by many during the winter of 1878-9 again forced 
the matter into prominence, Mr W. G. Ward, 
writing in the Times on January 23d of this year, 
noticed the fact that the last cargo of lentils 
1 imported into, Liverpool found not a buyer as 
human food, so they were ground, and sold to 
feed pigs. The only other cargo in England at 
the time was at Gloucester, where it had remained 
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unsold for about two years, and was only then ' quarfe ' or three pints of excellent soim Do not 
berinnint^ to move off, as public attention Tvas strain off the liquor. The seeds will be soft like 
beincr an^kenedto its value as an article of food, green peas wheu they are done; and all you will 
Now'’ we find the lentil sold and displayed by actually want for simple leutil soup is one of these 
most respectable grocers in both town and country little packets two quarts ol water or more, because 
at threepence per pound, and in some places even it will keep boilmg away; and remember to put 
at less ^ ^ them in the saucepan with the liquor in which 

A little well-timed volume on J^ood for the they have been soaked. , j. 

People ; or Lentils avd other Vegetable Goolcaij, by We give what Miss Orlebar says was her ‘best 
Eleanor E. Orlebar, supplies much useful infor- success ’ in cheap soup-making : Halt a pound ot 
matiou on this subject. The leutil is a kind of uncrushed lentils, one carrot chopped, three onions 
tare or vetch, with weak, angular, creeping, and one leek, two pounds of parsnips, an ounce ot 
clinging stems from one to two feet long, sepa- chopped parsley, peppei^ salt, a dessert-spoontul ot 
rated from near the bottom into several branches, brown sugar, and three large crusts ot bread. IVe 
Delicate stalks «row from the axils of the leaves, washed and picked the lentils, soaked them all 
bearin^r whitish or purple flowers ; and the pods night, boiled them with some soda in a large 
when matured do not bear more than two sound saucepan from ten to one o’clock, pressed them 
«eeds, flat on both sides. Where introduced as a through a colander, heated up again, served, and 
fleld-erop in England, they have generally been thought our soup delicious. It cost very little, 
used as fodder and food for cattle and pigs. To and was enough to last for two or three days, 
srow well they require a light, dry, sandy yet Those who wish to be initiated further into the 
Itron^T soil and may be sown about the middle of mysteries of lentils prepared with meat, and lentil 
March When ripe, the pods are thrashed, win- puddings, &c. may consult Miss OrlebaEs book, 
nowed, and cleared like corn. Pulse of lentils is We will conclude by noticing one or two of Mr 
much eaten during Lent on the continent, and Ward’s other statements regarding lentils and 
some are of opinion that the name of this season haricot beans. According to Boussingault’s scale, 
of fasting is derived from this favourite food. fifty'Si.x parts of white haricot beans, or fifty-seven 
Eevalenta Arabica, so highly recommended for parts of lentils, or sixty-seven parts of peas, are 
invalids, is simply the well-ground flour of lentils, equivalent to one hundred parts of wheat-flour. 
Dr Playfair on e.xamination found that one hun- Haricot beans wheu properly prepared^ are ex- 
dred parts of lentils contained thirty-three parts of tremely nourishing. A common method is to boil 
albumen or gluten, and forty-eight parts of starch, them soft, and eat them with parsley sauce and 
&e. They are well-known articles of daily con- potatoes. Another way is to prepare them after 
sumption in Syria, Arabia, Egypt, North Africa, the manner of the Mexican national dish frijoles ; 
and the south of Europe generally. boil until soft; drain; turn into the frying-pan 

To Mr W. G. Ward, of Bos.s, Herefordshire, with sage and onions, and fey with olive-oil; 
belongs the credit of causing the demand for and then eat with potatoes. The sage and onions 
lentils, by several letters written to the Timfis on may be left out if desired, and flavour instead 
the subject. Mr Ward is one of the oldest vice- with Cayenne or curry powder; or make tomato 

presidents of the Vegetarian Society ; but though sauce for the beans. Once cooked, these 1 j l 

we do not indorse all his views, there is much may be eaten perfectly well when cold. | ^ 

that is worthy of attention. Speaking of cheap, are some of the recommendations regarding | 
dishes far the poor, he recommends a tin of vegetable cookery, which, if introduced, ml 

tomatoes, which may be bought alf from seven- a boon to thousands of homes. | • 

pence to tenpence a tin, which wilt form the — : 

relish for four dinners for three persons, to be o tt ■nt.t t n. Tr m aw ni tt t? h e a \ i 

used in the following fashion ; Put a fourth of * \ , i 

the contents of the tin into a frying-pan, with a August gkraour Mis upon the sea, \ . 

liberal quantity of salt and some butter, Ery the East is flushed with roseate dawn, A 

and boil ; toast a slice of bread for each person ; the brown sails on the honzon-lme 

let it soh ia ffie grey, ami then eaf bread. ^ 

tomatoes, and potatoes, all covered with rich 

1 -m- 1 T 1 The clover- fields 

By using celery well cooked, Mr Ward declares pjnk with fragrant blossoms, and the com, 

it will be impossible to suffer from rheumatism, its red-gold earlets rustles in the breeze, 
the latter ailment springing less from cold and That sea-born, on the white cliffs gently stirs 

damp than from acid blood. Used in the follow- With whispering music the rich harvest-fields, 

ing form, be declares that celery is a preventative ‘ And softly dies away, 
of both rheumatism and gout : Cut the celery into i r. 

inch-dice; boil in water until soft. The water , . ^ 

may be drunk by the invalid. Then take new Of slumbenng Ocean glimmering in the smi 
mi , slightly thichea with flour ; .aad Bayour 

With nutmeg; warm with the celery in the sauce- foam-crestlets of the breaking waves, 

pan; serve up with diamonds of toasted bread with murmurous ripple : on the sMugle-beds, 
roi^ disb, and eat with potatoes. _ Drawn up in grim array, the fishev-boats 

The smxplest method of preparing lentil soup is kkek-tarred hulls shew in the flickering light— 

to wash, sdak .oyer-night in water, and boil them Tke golden sun-light shimmering on the sea ! 
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A SHIPWRECK AVERTED BY THE USE enforce this precaution on 

OE OIL those who are intrusted with the use of Life- 

n\T • 1 ' , boats. For boats of any kind, one or two bladders 

0“ PiiWic of oil would suffice, and the cheapest whale-oil 
rmrf. r efficaoyof oilin allaying wonld answer tlie required purpose.^ men used 

to °marinerr “ TlX-^ T’ “ °5 '‘‘?f ? •“ >>“<1™ might be moloaed 

‘ wateTMa In olJT^ f m “ coarse can™ bag, and pricked aU over with 

a foSSm^rt™/°'I T the water. It will be proper to eecnre the baga 

Lwv Umy ^ f i" "* T ““ '’y »' “t* before being 

i.S?f “f experiment. So true thrown oyerboard in the direction which anpeaB 

e the fact, that the real thing to he wondered at most desirable. It nnght be e“ g^ed S™ 
V, 1 ? °* ^bipwiecks which might pro- order to acqnire prolcienoy in the manaoement 

S“c^k oTorcl7 ““"T' eyerimel“honid mTS 

MTot to trfthyi&efopy smtable opportunities; the expense and toonble 

cantionhave^mt . Ittff experiments being very inconsiderable 

oil shonld^'torcelrvlreTf t s!ri‘ : SrtoeT'^" 

toaTtoeyw ’‘T 1“ ciseqnenee of onr repeated nrgings, we 

fTio* ^ spreading along the surface of should have refrained from so^ soon returning to 

the subject, but for receiving a letto from^hS 
Bhifte would be wmii3 to t’ Alexander Spmnt, British vice-consul at Wilming- 

SomrTn8ta?cerytL ,ll % T ■ t'’”’ Slates, dated SsBr 

f ■ ' ®“"' “ “e value of oil in saving June 1879. The following is the letter, which 

Ur^f^oYrtTymr ? ““ r™®'* *“bout interest by onr 

iiie Ume of Oil at Sea,’ 10th August 1878. readers - 

Jn The 2Isf on the Waters,’ ‘Dnan SlE-I conader that you am entitled to 

oxnerienc?s o£?h etl^oT(i t ’ ™ ‘be the thanks of not only shipmasters and shipowners, 

STfrnT w fi^bermeu m saving their but of aU.who go down to the sea in shipLnd do 

ti Very sSinle fxnSSf tideways by business in the great waters, for publishfng in the 

They crush in .their widely circulated O/iamSers’s /oitmaZ the fLfc that 
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. “ ^ British" brmntine Gem of Sackville, New arrival of the Directors’ 

^ An tliP 1st Anril possible promotion ior Hugh as the result ot his 

Brunswick, Richa^son _ master. 0 P courageous action, and expressed his intention 

last, bound from. Wilmington, North Caro , verifying the accounts and receiving 

Bristol, took a heavy gale of wind about a degree amount of cash accumulated at the station, 
to the eastward of Bermuda, from the ^ south, jiappened that the sum-total of thl 

veering rapidly to the north-west, whence it blew under Hugh’s charge was, for so very minor 

a hurricane for thirty-six hours, with a cross- a station, unusually large. There are, of course, 
breaking sea, ship labouring heavily—*' started " regular rules as to the paying over of .moneys in 
the after-house and boats, stove lazarette hatch, the hands of statioii-inasters into those of a Com- 
and took try-sail from the mast. All hands aft in pany’s Manager, or Deputy Manager • but these 
auu uijf i. V 1 ar,,i Tuks admit of exceptions, and one such had been 

the cabm m case the sea should break over and of tiollow Oak. The late station- 

carry away fore-house. 8 P.M., sea getting worse, 

the master thought of resorting to the oil experi- p|oyeyg> g^d and silver behind him ; while an 
ment, which he had read of in Ghairibers’s Jourml. ^ximsual amount of ready-money had been lately 
Had a canvas bag prepared, holding about three received, on account of cattle, sheep, poultry, and 
(jnarts of kerosene oil, with a rope of six fathoms other agricultural produce, alive or dead, which 
attached, and kept trailing to windward; the oil had been transmitted to London at that hungry 
leaking through the canvas greatly broke topping Christmas-Ume Hugh had a hmidred and ninety- 
sea, matter much -- for 

the ship. This was kept up through the ni„ht , handed over to the proper authori- 

ancl at 3 A.M. on the 2d April the weather began 

to moderate. The mate, who had himself lashed ^g accounts, there could be no diffi- 

to the rigging during the whole of his watch, about them. They were short, simple, and 

believed with the captain that the resort to the had been kept so steadily posted up that a very 
oil saved the ship, as such fearful weather had brief survey would suffice to audit them. Hugh 
never during the captain’s experience of fourteen thought much more of the friendly terms in which 
years been witnessed by him. A drop of the oil the caj^italist addressed tinn, and of his satisfection 
im fLr w. nf seeing that kind lace_ again, _ thau he did of 


will smooth about four feet circijmference of 

sea. Captain Richardson suggests that a canvas ^^her letter, however, now claimed his 

bag to hold about six gallons is the best size, g^ttention. It ivas very different in appearance 
pierced with small holes with a penknife, the ]y[r Dicker’s, being an ill-written and untidy 
holes to be enlarged as the canvas becomes wet missive enough, the contents of which, however, 
and its texture closer.’ when he opened it, were such as to send the blood 

[ Here, then, is official testimony to the value of rapidly coursing through his veins. These were 
1 oil in allaying certain dangers on the occasion of the words of the letter : 
tempeate at sea. garely if there be truth in that .jj ^ ^ 

and siiate testmony, the duty of euforomg rt to-morrow (mariet-day), and will meet, 

should not be left to the editor of Chambers s Chequers in King Street, a person who 

Journal. We allow there is a vast gratidcation in wishes you Well, and will be in waiting there at 
knowing that we have been instrumental in doing one o’clock P.M., you may learn some information 
the good which is above candidly admitted. But of value to you in the search in which you are 
the matter goes beyond our efforts. It eminently engaged. Mr Ashton is advised, for the sake of 
disserves the attention of Lloyd’s, and of all others what he holds dear, not to f ail at time and place, 
who axe specially concerned in shipping. where I shall count upon meeting you. ^ 

Such was the letter, which was in the strides^ 

Z sense anonymous, insomuch that it bore no pseudo- I 

YOUNH LORD PENRITH. signature, such as ‘ Lovers of Justice,’ and the 

like, are wont to append to the epistolary arrows 
CHAPTER XLIV.-^HE TWO LETTERS. the dark. And Hugh was not 

'Two letters for you, Mr Ashton,’ said Edmunds the less inclined to place some credence in the 
the head-porter, as Hugh, who now found more good faith of his unlmowii correspondent, on 
time on his hands than he could easily dispose of, account of the grammatical slips, or the irregular 
returned, after one of the solitary rambles that transition from the third person to the present, 
were now habitual to him, to the station. One of which the letter itself contained. But in any case 
these — ^which was sealed with red wax, and bore the he should have blamed himself had he flung away 
implosion of a coat of arms such as the Heralds’ a chance, no matter how slender or how desperate, 
Oollege grants for money in this degenerate age, of elucidating the dark mystery that he had 
when the heraldic instinct seems dead, and the vainly tried to pierce. It was quite true that 
simple beauty of antique blazons unattainable — was since Hugh’s appointment to Hollow Oak Station 
from Mr Dicker. Hugh’s patron, in kindly terms he had made many inquiries, guardedly, as he 
enough, informed his young Mend of his intention., thought, but not so guardedly as to 'avoid the 
on a tour of inspection, in company with two appetite for gossip, which is the bane of a_ country 
other Directors, of visiting Hollow Oak Station on neighbourhood. But he had gained no informa- 
the ensuing day. Mr Dicker, as Deputy Ohairman, tion worth the having. Gipsy Nan alone seemed 
I named two o’clock as the probable .time ‘for the to possess a clue to the secret that he would have 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 

CHAPTER XLIV,— THE TWO LETTERS. 




lord pekrith. 

; and although he had I hole that should" 
nth the wayward ' 


given his very life to solve; 
tried, repeatedly, to meet wi„.. „clv, 
derer again, he had failed to obtain 
interview. 

shifted their ,, „ 

and could not be met 
had no choice but to acc^^.„ .,,^0 . 
tion to the Chequers at Bullbury. 

Hugh never hesitated as to k 
vous which had been 
correspondent. It 
an urgent ’ 


wan- age; -- --- have no more of their patron- 

seemed to have H^'h Ashton^elt at concerns, 

i,.f -n* j. 1 ° i ^ fbough he might as well have 

been^m the Sahara itself, amidst yellow grS 
-** and driving sand, such as con- 

eyery wilderness from the Pillars of 
many-hued Nile. There seemed to 
I la the inu, ■whether laaa or 

woman, whose mind^was busy on any other subject 
11 "XT'" 01 the thinker. When 

asked the hostler if any strange gentleman were 
rough fellowyia his catskin 
cap and fustian jacket, replied hy asking if Hugh 
‘knowed of a nlace where a poo/man & knbS 
justice allays, conld make a 


Her people, everi, Boemea ro nave 
,f Pf’fc of the Forest, fb..,. oana: 

nth. Hugh felt that he and thorn bushes, 
n ^ stitute €7.-: 

Herciiles to " 

. , . s kenotasoul, 

g yen to hinrby his unknown womarj, who 4 miu 
-- so happened that no duties of than the welfare 

be at Hollow asked the hitler Tf 

Oak at or near f he hour named in the letter. H g d 

ins nameless friend been cognisant of the ordinarv 

routine of the little official colony, he could not ‘knowed ’oT a nl«c 7 wL'.? 

hour appointed horses, and did 'em ‘ ' 

lor the responsible chief of the station to be seven living ’ 
miles off, at Bulibury. At one o’clock the porters And the flnffv hniV^l • 
went to their well-earned dinners in the full cnot 1 jvaiter, in a white-seamed 

conviction that there was nXm^to do lS f ^ 

on there would he lumbering Parlffimentaries £ ocmcv ii BritislTaris. 

stopped at Hollow Oak, and swift trains that wS r£eTa ^ ^ 

by like the wind, hut which, unlike the wind, tJ££olesorLi ^^ve a 

required clear rails and elbow-room. But for the come pnn^l 7 ^ dmner-time does 

moment the station-master and his subordinates vehemence £ a\teaUb. 7 f?’- 
had really nothing to do. • 1 ” tf’ shaking of a feeble fist 
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Icnock-? He feared tlie I mimites to and fro, ^valking the platform with 
ir a the tai^ id the ae ah of authority, much as some juuior 

JaT^. no , fon-^eanences, in tenant in the navy, who was a inidslnpraan hut 

S;£ yesterdav, walics tie dcch as officer of the «tch. 

that X hecause others did so, and because, in He tried doors, glanced into he telegraph-room 
S?ern brawls rit Memphis or New Orleans, it p if to see whether anything had occurred to the 
was ^fer to fight than L allow other rowdies to instruments, and looked into the empty waitmg- 
ha4 fri play for pistol or for bowie. In England, room and bookmg-ofhce Then he began gravely 
however Ud witli Hugh Ashton, though un- to peruse the scraps of literature grritmtously pro- 
arnled, for an antagonist, Salem Jackson preferred vided in the shape of large-type adyertisemen s, 
L to resort to the ™de arbitrament of Mows. and seemed absorbed m contemplatiou o th^ 

Tbe sailor had Hs bowie-knife in the weasel- merits of iron bedsteads, cattle-food, mustard, and 
skin belt that he wore beneath his blue waistcoat, perambulators Saleni Jackson, watching thisyoung 
But he had no pistol. His three revolvers, relics student from his lurkmg-place, waxed impatient 
of a stormy past on the other side of the ocean, The minutes were flying Was this urchin such 
he had purposely left at Treport. He would not a marvel ot steadiness that he would stand sentinel 
trust himself to carry firearms, for fear, before untilthe men returned from dinner 1 Audit so, 
his treacherous work was done, the door should would it not be necessary to secure hia silence 

burst open, and; he should find himself confronted by-- — , , , -n 

by his former Captain, and only able to free him- Ha ! a change had come over young Brooms, 
sdf bv doin^' what would bring his felon neck and he had forgotten, for the moment, his position 
under the immediate attention of the Newgate of responsibility as a railway servant, to remember 
authorities. He meant to succeed, this time, by that he was a boy, and strolled oft to the locked 
fraud, but not by force, and therefore perhaps carriage-gate o£ the station, there to indulge in 
‘ deserl^ed to be likened rather to the fox than a contest of repartee with other little lads ot his 
to the fox’s lupine cousin, that turns so savagely own age, who came close to the wooden bars to 
on dofr and man as they folloiv, straggling, in banter him with rustic wit on _ the subject ot 
the long pursuit over hill and dale. Both Sir the official cap and buttons, which they never- 
Lucius and the Black Miller had judged rightly theless envied, and to ask if he were^ hungry, 
in selecting this man, inspired as he was by Now was the time ! So good an opportunity might 
• mingled hate and greed, as a worthy instrument never recur. With a sailor’s activity, Salem Jack- 
for vile designs. Salem Jackson was strong and son cleared the fence, scrambled down the bank, 
lithe, and had a practised cunning which had and darted across the line, _ The boy, still beside 
eluded deserved punishment before that day. the gate, had not turned his head. There "were 

The habits of railway servants at small stations some crates, tilled with live poultry, waiting tor 
are so much alike, allowance being made for the conveyance to London, stacked in a corner. Behind 
coming and going of trains, that their proceedings these Salem Jackson ensconced himself, while 
may be predicated with almost as much certainty he took a closer survey of the place. What 
as those of bees or ants. At Hollow Oak. there he desired to find must bp looked for, he telt 
' was nothing to prevent porters or policeman from convinced, either in the ticket-office or in the 
locking up the station and going off to dinner station-master’s house. The latter was the more 
, at one'" o’clock, the hour most congenial to them- likely of the two. But as a prudent general leaves 
selves, and most convenient to their families, nothing to chance, he determined to explore the 
Nobody, on these occasions, was left in the station ticket-office first. 

except Hugh Ashton, if he chanced to be at home, Peeping round the corner of the pile of crates, 
and a boy, a sort of apprentice to the guild of Salem Jackson looked cautiously at the hoy. The 
poitership, who was called familiarly ‘Brooms,’ hoy’s face was yet averted, hut he seemed as 
who drew about four-aiid-sixpenee of weekly salary though he were in the act of turning his head, 
from the Company’s exchequer, and who rubbed Quick as thought, the ambushed lurlcer crept from 
door-handles, and cleaned lamps, and wore cordu- behind the crates, and gained the waiting-room. 
Toys, and was by no means the least efficient through which he passed into the booking-office, 
of the permanent staff there on duty. It had Once in the citadel, as it were, of the little_ pacific 
been arranged that little ‘ Brooms,’ who was the fortress that he sought to surprise, the Cornishman ; 
son of. a widow — and, it may be said, a widow who had seen the world made haste to profit by j 
of the Company’s making, since his father, a plate- the occasion. The tiny ticket-office was locked j 
layer, had been killed on the line through some up. This was a matter of _ course. But the 
inattention to the switching of points — should intruder’s quick eye soon perceived that the stout 

always get such dinner as he was to have when timber partition, painted and varnished, which 

- the men came back from theirs, in order that the shut it in, separating it from the booking-office 

station might never remain absolutely ungarri- — which also served as a waiting-room for pas- 

i. soneffi And this, Salem Jackson, peering down sengers of the second and third class — did not 

from, the edge of the fir plantation that crested reach the ceiling, hut left, probably for ventilating 

I the hank on the down side of the line, was not purposes, a space through which a man could 

slow to perceive. He saw the porters troop off, easily squeeze hinrselfi To scale the wooden 

like schoolboys dismissed from school, and saw the screen, difficult perhaps to a rustic, was to a 

S een-coated, poUcemau follow them yawningly. sailor a feat that presented no difficulty, and soon 

ugh Ashton, he knew, was, thanks to the lying Salem Jackson found himself on the inner side of 

letter he had himself, at the Black Miller’s sugges- the partition. 

tion, indited, away at Bullbury. But then there The ticket-office did not prove to contain what 
was the hoy. , ■ - the Black Miller’s emissary was hunting for. In 

Little Brooms, when left alone, moved for some a half-shut drawer were two sovereigns and some 
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There were the 

and the stamping instruments, and some accounts 
and printed forms, and a watch belonging ' 
f ° porter, and an overcoat hanging on v' 

llrT¥“- iF, 

the biikiiiiffii°^ SO ? Perhaps the fire in thV 
Jit 1 ® ? attraction, on that chilly r 

which even such social inte^ the 
bars of a gate 

i tti 1 ? But at anyrate young Brooms mw 

hiMeeiarf blazing coals, shuffling ^ B 

his feet as he hummed a nigger ditty picked un wot, 

liTalT thls'^tinl? begrimed serenaders^ the 

ana au cnis time the strong man, scarcely ventur- nr^v 

Stance up at the clock overhead to his ( 
?idld flight .of time, watched ani 

of tfle close 

proximuy of Salem Jackson, ivith his knife con- 

a? i^rs ’ “■? i» 

never go ? The villaii 
his chance of success i 
he spring out now 1 
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relocked’ the cash- 

to the had SSd h situation where he 

Svindnw cupboard. Hugh’s 

'iite SJa drop from 

-W uninjured. Salem 

unTiuS. .‘^®'^^'fairs, locked the door, re- 
Ire emerging from the window, 

W^l ^‘7® ®^^fP of turf 

^ he Wd the fence, climbed thh 
ist through a plantation of young trees, 
bank"ro«7i’“^^F^^®^" f^oiph, descended the 
firivooi^'-if +7® plunged into the 

which wbund; 

the^sSr JA ^ g’-^ass,’ snarled, out 
mve'fiAilA off townwards. ‘I’d 

dollars, I would, to see his fac^ 

^kson had not seen another face' 
trom amidst the dark trunks of 
^ as he cleared the garden fence, 
the footsteps that seemed to echo 


m of Bullbmy, 


POLK-LORE. ■ i 

7® ffltee years, considerahll 

progress has been made in the collection of th| 
lolk-tales and country sayings which remain; th 
ana * n® f’^aa ^ Society, under able guidahee* 
p cia y devoted itself to the, collection and preser- 

, unwitting of the~bonJ the'^subtecf S^folkTore^V numerous works upon 
ring to clutch at his ,•« „ 7 ^nave seen the light. It 

ie railways and the schoolmaster 

boy’s iron-bound heels L., ®fi ®“angmg all the conditions of life. Every 
mce, the seaman leaped ^^ar tne network becomes more complex, every 
311 screen, traversed the ^’■^“^nier the tourist penetrates into remoter vil- 
brief sojourn under the Jages. The coming and going of many stram^ers 
made Ins way to the fhe news from east and west, have their imner' 

5 house. The door was ceptihle influence in insnirtew tiaw 


,•7 ' 7 if™’^‘nna (i^ai/£-^ore, or Superstitious 
m m the IVest trf Sectlmd wUhin this Genlury, 
JanM Napier, ]?.E.S,E., ]?.0,S. te PaieK 
X. Gardner, 1879) is deserving of notice, 
nly because in it we have the notes of 
who was horn and bred among the popular 
ets and superstitions which “in a green old age 
has recorded for the information of students. 

nave ttierefore in reading his book a con- 
ace in the accuracy of its statements, which 
lot unfortunately be felt regarding all treatises 
oiK-iore. A tourist however painstaking and 
lant, IS more than likely to make some niis- 
1 in noting down a local saying or tale, Owinf^ 
rant of familiarity with the dialect, or possibly 
.cqnaintance with kindred legends, his version 
Iten, though luiconscionsly on his part, dis- 
I ft^*^ Eolk-lore as a study requires 
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found ; and in tliis as in other studies, there is 
nothing that ought to he more avoided than i 
hasty generalisation. The labours of Professor 
Max Muller, Dr Tylor, Mr Ralston, and others 
have shewn indisputably the value to he attached 
to comparisons of many versions of one tale : 
and we may hazard the assertion that not only 
is the collector of folk-lore quite unjustified 
as a rule in drawing conclusions from his own 
investigations ; but further, that it is impossible 
for any one who has not devoted time and talents ■ 
to the special study of comparative folk-lore, and 
who has not at hand the fruits of other men’s 
investigations, to speak with authority as to the 
worth or the worthlessness of a single note. 

In the west- of Scotland it was still an article 
of belief in da,ys not very long gone by, that 
if an infant died before baptism its fate wa^ 
only too certain ; and the sighing of the wind 
among the trees was interpreted as the wails 
of unchristened bairns. If a stranger inquired 
what name had been chosen for a child, before 
baptism, the cautious answer given was ; ‘ It has 
not been out yet ; ’ for it was unlucky to call the 
chfld by any name. Great, therefore, was the i 
anxiety to have the rite performed ; and an iustance 
is known of a baby born on a Saturday being 
carried two miles to church on the following day, 
rather ' than allow so long a space as a wmek to 
elapse. Great importance was attached to the 
choice of the woman who should carry the 
infant to church, to the manner in which the 
first person she met received the ancient gift of 
bread and cheese, and to the order in which the 
children were baptised ; for if by any mischance 
Jeanie was christened before Sandie, Jeanie would 
have a beard, and Sandie would have none ! 
Salt must have been familiar to the infant 
palate. Not only immediately after birth was the 
child bathed in salted water, and made to taste it 
three times, hut whenever the mother took her 
baby to a friend’s house for the first time, custom 
ordained that the person visited should put salt 
into the child’s mouth and wish it well. But too 
OTeat well-wishing was as dangerous as aversion, 
for the ^ weel-faured ’ or well-favoured were most 
likely to be stolen by Queen Mab. No pains were 
spared to ward off the evil influence ; and here we 
note that Mr Napier was .himself thought to have 
had ‘ a blink of an ill e’e ; ’ 

‘I have quite a vivid remembrance,’ says he, 
‘of being myself believed to be the unhappy 
victim of an evil-eye. I had taken what was 
called a dwining, which baffled all experience. . . 
To remove this evil influence, I was subjected 
to the following operation, which was prescribed 
and superintended by a neighbour “skilly” in 
such matters, A sixpence was borrowed from a 
neighbour, a good fire was kept burning in the 
grate, the door was locked, and I was placed 
upon a chair in front of the fire. The operator, 
an old woman, took a tablespoon, and filled it 
with water. With the sixpence she then lifted 
a;S much salt as it could carry, and both were 
put into the water in’ the spoon. The W'ater was 
then stirred with the forefinger till the salt was 
dissolved. Then the soles of my feet and the 
palms of my hands were bathed with this solu- 
tion thrice, and after these bathings I was made 
to taste the solution three times.- -The operator 
then drew her wet forefinger across my brow — 


called scoring aboon tbe breath. The remaining 
contents of the spoon she then cast right over the 
fire into the hinder part of the fire, saying as she 
did so : “Gude preserve frae a’ skaith.” [Preserve 
him from all harm,] These were the first words ^ 
permitted to be spoken during the operation. I 
was then put in bed ; and, in attestation of the 
efficacy of the charm, recovered. To my knowledge 
this operation has been performed within these 
forty years, and probably in many outlying country 
places it is still practised.’ 

The evil-eye was the more to be dreaded since itg 
was not necessaiy that the evil- worker should se^| 
the child — the only thing indispensable being pos^ 
.session of something which had belonged to th^ 
child, as a lock of hair, nail-pariugs, or rags of 
clothing. The theory was, that if one of these was 
buried in the earth, as it decayed, so slowly and 
.surely would its former owner die, through some 
assumed association of part and whole, or sym- 
pathy. In order to guard against this, all hair 
and nail-parings were scrupulously burned. Many 
objected even to have their likeness taken; it 
was unlucky. Doubtless, some lingering fear 
suggested the evil use a badly disposed person 
might make of it ; and Mr Napier speaks of 
having heard of several persons who never had 
a day’s health after being photographed. Among 
other curious superstitions in the west of Scotland 
— though not all, as students of folk-lore know, 
peculiar to that district — respecting children, we 
are told that when a child was, taken from its 
mother, and carried outside the bedroom for the 
first time after its birth, it was lucky to take it 
up-stairs ; and if— as we suppose was not uncom- 
monly the case— there were no stairs in the house, 
the child was taken three steps ui? a ladder — we 
know an instancy of this recently in the west end 
of Glasgow — or in case of emergency, the nurse 

f ot upon a chair! Again, to prevent children 
eing stolen by the fairies, an open Bible should 
always he placed near a child. 

Regarding the aversion to May marriages, the 
very pertinent remark has been made, that a strong 
reason exists in Scotland in the fact that the 
Scottish removal or ‘ flitting ’ term occurs in the 
end of May, and what young woman would like 
to enter upon her married life unless she could 
in some measure be assured of her new home ! 
Sixty years ago, the first thing done to prepare 
the house for the bride was, on the bridal eve, 
to sprinkle salt on the floor, as a protection against 
the evil-eye; then the bride’s feet were washed, 
this being, as suggested, in all jirobability a sur- 
vival of the old Norse custom which enjoined the 
maiden-friends of the bride to assist at a sort of 
religious purification. On the eventful clay, which 
was always a Friday, great attention was paid to 
every incident ; for if the bride broke a dish, or 
the postman fprgot to deliver a letter to the bride 
until he was some way on his journey, and had 
to return, ox some soot came down the chimney, 
it was a bad omen for the future wedded life. 
After the knot had been tied and the clergyman 
had kissed the bride, ‘ the party returned in the 
following order ; first, the two fathers in com- 
pany together, then the newly married couple, 
behind them the best-man and the best-maid, and 
, the others following in couples as they might 
; arrange. There were frequently as many as 
, twenty couples. On coming within a mile or so 
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of the young couple’s house, where* the mother regard these old-world sayings and doings, their 
of the young goodmau was waiting, a few of the study in a collected form may serve to illustrate 
young men would start on a race home. This the growth of the world’s civilisation and the 
race [as on a former occasion we informed our progress of man’s mind. 

readers] was often keenly contested, and was 

termed running the Irooze or hmize. The one who * 

reached the house first and announced the happy DIFFICULTY OF VERIFYING HISTORY, 
completion of the wedding, was presented with Thb evidence on which historical statements rest 
a hottle of whisky and a glass, with which he is often found, on close and careful examination, 
returned to meet the marriage procession; and to be wofully faulty^ The real facts are ascer- 
the progress of the procession was generally so tained to have been different in important par- 
arranged tliat he should meet them before they ticulars ; or the conclusions drawn from them are 
arrived at the village or town where the young greater than they can support ; or no origin what- 
couple were to be resident. He was therefore ever for the statements can be traced. Grave 
considered their lirst-foot, and distributed the discussions (for instance) have ariseu within the 
contents of his hottle among the party, each drink- last few years concerning the evidence on wliieh 
ing to the health of the young married pair ; and the events and personages connected with the past 
then bottle and glass were thrown away and history of England and Scotland are depicted by 
broken. The whole party then proceeded on their historians ; we assuredly ought to know the truth 
way to the young folks’ house. At riding wed- on such matters, if attainable; instead of wMch, 
dings, it was the great ambition of farmers’ sons to charges and counter-charges of error are freely 
succeed in winning the Iram, and they would brought forth. Other countries experience a like 
•even borrow racing- horses for the occasion.’ difficulty. For our own pages, however, the sub- 

When the bride had been lifted over the ject may be illustrated by examples which admit 
threshold, and her mother-in-law had broken the of being treated with a lighter touch, 
cake of bread over her head, she was led to the At Puzzuoli, in Italy, is a convent which, owns 
hearth, and the poker and tongs, and occasionally a fish-pond just outside the wall ; and near the 
the broom, presented to her along with the keys pond is a figure of a man who, according to legend, 
■of the house. These ceremonies ended, and a sub- wus struck blind while fishing there : a pimish- 
•stantial supper partaken of, the young people meut for fishing in sacred water, or in a pond situ- 
tunied to the dance, 'vv'here, if_ either bride^ or ated in consecrated ground. He was thus deprived 
bi'idegroom had elder brothers or sisters unmarried, for ever of the power of seeing the fish he caught, 
those neglected ones danced the first reel without So far good ; but it has been pointed out that the 
their shoes. (Scotch weddings, it must be noted, idea is traceable to a much earlier date, when, 
frequently take place in the ev'ening.) there was certainly no convent at Puzzuoli. The 

. The rejoicing days over, ‘the first care,’ says Roman epigrammatist and poet Martial had long 
Mr Napier, ‘ of the young married wife was still, before given the self-same story, hut applicable to 
in my young days, to spiii and get woven sufficient a fish-pond belonging to the Emperor Domitian. 
linen to make for herself and her husband their What did Lord Chief-justice Oockburn say 
dead-claes or shroud. I cau well remember the concerning the handwriting which was brought 
time when, in my father’s house, these things were in evidence during the far-famed Tichhorne trial ? 
spread out to air before the fire. This was done Surely, it may be urged, there can be no doubt on 
periodically, and these were days when mirth was such^ point as this ! And yet doubt there was, 
banished from the household and everything was and perhaps still is. The reporters of most of the 
done in a solemn mood._ The clay was kept as London daily newspapers took down the words 
a Sabbath.’ Among the miscellaneous superstitions with unquestioned honesty of purpose; never- 
•of daily life, it was said that if on seeing the first theless there were differences, chiefly in the use 
plough in the season, it was coming towards the of small words and iu punctuation, which led to 
obspver, it was a lucky sign, and whatever under- two directly opposite conclusions — one that the 
taking he was then engaged in, would be certain learned judge declared two hnudwritings to he 
of success; hut if the plough was going /roni him, similar; the other that he had pronounced them 
the reverse would he his fate. If luck was desirerl to be strikingly dissimilar. The late Mr Thom, 
with any article of dress, it should he worn first who introduced this matter in Notes and Queries, 
at church. If a person in rising from table over- was twitted with having made a difficulty of it ; 
turned his chair, he had been speaking untruth- but his reply was a good one — that the twitters 
fully. If a man spoke aloud to himself, he would virtually twitted one another, 
die a violent death. If nets were set on the When Baron Marochetti’s equestrian statue of 
■Sabbath, the herring would leave the district (thus Richard Coeur-de-Liou was set up in Palace Yard, 
it is said the herring were driven from Lamlash one of the newspapers informed its readers that 
•about two years ago). If a double ear of corn King Richard, ou his . death-bod, commanded his 
w'ere put over the looking-glass, the house would attendants to lay him on the floor naked and flog 
not he struck by lightning. For long it was cus- him, as a wholesome discipline. They flogged him 
tomary for farmers to leave a portion of their fields thoroughly, and then he died. A search in the 
uncropped, dedicated to the evil spirit, and called old historians has failed to bring to light any 
■goodmau’ s croft. ^ other authority fox this than that Richard under- 

^ In the above notes, only a few of the snpersti- went some discipline at the hands of the clergy, 
tions illustrated in the volume to which we have During the Tobacco Controversy in the medical 
had ; occasion to refer, have been touched upon, journals some years ago, one of the combatants 
To give further examples would occupy more declared that the great Sir Isaac Newton was a 
apace than we can afibrd ; and we must he content determined smoker. This set inquirers to work ; 
with remarking, that however we may now and they found that the reliable biographies of 
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found ‘t and in this as in other studies, there is 
nothing that ought to be more avoided than 
hasty generalisation. The labours of Professor 
Mas Miiller, Dr Tylor, Mr Ralston, and others 
have shewn indisputably the value to he attached 
to comparisons of many versions of one tale: 
and we may hazard the assertion that not only 
is the collector of folk-lore quite unjustified 
as a rule in drawing conclusions from his own 
investigations ; but further, that it is impossible 
for any one who has not devoted time and talents 
to the special study of comparative folk-lore, and 
who has not at hand the fruits of other men’s 
investigations, to speak with authority as to the 
worth or the worthlessness of a single note. 

In the west of Scotland it was still an article 
of belief in days not very long gone by, that 
if an infant died before baptism its fate wag 
only too certain ; and the sighing of the wind 
among the trees wjis intfjrpreted as the wails 
of uncliristened bairns. If a stranger inquired 
what name had been chosen for a child, before 
baptism, the cautious answer given was : 'It has 
not been out yet ; ’ for it was unlucky to call the 
child by any name. Great, therefore, was the 
anxiety to have the rite performed ; and an instance 
is known of a baby born on a Saturday being 
carried two miles to church on the following day, 
rather' than allow so long a space as a week to 
elapse. Great importance was attached to the ' 
choice of the woman who should carry the i 
infant to church, to the manner in ^which the ' 
first person she met received the ancient gift of, 
bread and cheese, and to the order in which the I 
cliildren were baptised ; for if by any mischance 
Jeanie was christened before Sandie, Jeanie would | 
have a beard, and Sandie would have none ! 
Salt must have been lamiliar to .the infant 
palate. Not only immediately after birth was the 
child bathed in salted w'ater, and made to taste it 
three times, hut whenever the mother took her 
baby to a friend’s house for the first time, custom 
ordained that the person visited should put salt 
into the child’s mouth and wish it well. But too 
.great well-wishing was as dangerous as aversion, 
for the ‘ weel-faured ’ or well-favoured were most 
likely to he stolen by Queen Mab. No pains were 
spared to ward off the evil influence; and here we 
note that Mr Napier was himself thought to have 
had ‘ a blink of an ill e’e ; ’ 

'I hwe quite a vivid remembrance,’ says he, 
'of bein» myself believed to be the unhappy 
victim ot an evil-eye. I had taken what was 
called a dwinitig, which baffled all experience. . . 
To remove this evil influencej I was subjected 
to the following operation, which was prescribed 
and superintended by a neighbour “skilly” in 
such matters. A sixpence was borrowed from a 
neighbour, a good fi.re was kept burning in the 
grate, the door was locked, and I was placed 
upon a chair in front of the fire. The operator, 
m old . woman, took a tablespoon, and filled it 
with water. With the sixpence she then lifted 
as- much salt as it could carry, and both were 
put into the water in the spoon. The water Avas 
then stirred with the forefinger till the salt was 
dissolved. Then the soles of my feet and the 
palms of my hands were bathed with this solu- 
tion thrice, and after these bathings I was made 
to taste the solution three times. The operator 
then drew her wet forefinger across my brow — ■ 


called scoring aboon the breath. The remaining 
contents of the spoon she then cast right over the 
fire into the hinder part of the fire, saying as she 
did so : “Gude preserve frae a’ skaith.” [Preserve 
him from all harm.] These were the first^ words . 
permitted to be spoken during the operation. I 
was then put in bed ; and, in attestation of the 
efficacy of the charm, recovered. To my knowledge 
this operation has been performed within these 
forty years, and probably in many outlying country 
places it is still practised.’ 

The evil-eye was the more to be dreaded since it| 
was not necessary that the evil-worker should se# 
I the child — the only thing indispensable being pos-J 
j. session of something which had belonged to th^ 
' child, as a lock of hair, nail-parings, or rags of 
clothing. The theory w’as, that if one of these was 
; buried in the earth, as it decayed, so slowly and 
surely would its former owner die, through some 
' assumed association of part and whole, or sym- 
fatUy. In order to guard against this, all hair 
and nail-parings Avero scrupulously burned. Many 
objected even to have their likeness talcen ; it 
Avas unlucky. Doubtless, some lingering fear, 
suggested the evil use a badly disposed ])ersonf 
might make of it ; and Mr Napier speaks of ■■ 
having heard of several persons Avho never had 
a day’s health after being photographed. Among 
other curious superstitions in tlie west of Scotland 
— though not all, as students of folk-lore know, 
peculiar to that district — reapooting children, we 
are told that Avhen a child was, taken from its ; 
mother, and carried outside the bedroom for the 
first time after its birth, it Avas lucky to take it , 
up-stairs ; and if-— as Ave suppose was not uncom- 
monly the case— there Avere no stairs in the house, ; 
the child was taken three steps up a ladder — we . 
know an instance of this recently in the west end 
of Glasgow — or in case of emergency, the nurse 
got upon a chair! Again, to prevent children 
being stolen by the fairies, an open Bible should 
always be placed near a child. 

Regarding the aversion to May marriages, the 
very pertinent remark has been made, that a strong 
reason exists in Scotland in the fact that the 
Scottish removal or ‘flitting’ term occurs in the 
end of May, and what young AA'oman would like 
to enter upon her married life unless she could 
in some measure he assured of her new home ! 
Sixty years ago, the first thing done to prepare 
the house for the bride AVas, on the bridal eve, 
to sprinkle salt on the floor, as a protection against 
the evil-eye ; then the^ bride’s jfeet wore Avashed, 
this being, as suggested, in all probability a sur- 
vival of the old Norse custom Avhich enjoined the 
maiden-friends of the bride to assist at a sort of 
religious purification. On the eventful day, Avliich 
was always a Friday;, great attention Avas paid to 
every incident ; for if the bride broke a dish, or 
the postman forgot to deliver a letter to the bride 
until he was some way on his journey, and had 
to return, or some soot came down the chimney, 
it was a had omen for the future Avedded life. 
After the knot had been tied and the clergyman 
had kissed the bride, ‘ the party returned in the 
following order: first, the two fathers in corn- 

E y together, then the newly married couple, 
ind them the best-man and the best-maid, and 
the others following in couples as they migiyea 
arrange. There were frequently as uiany as 
twenty couples. On coming A\ithin a mile or so 
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of the young couple’s house, where* the mother regard these old-world sayings and doings, their 
of the young goodman was waiting, a few of the study in a collected form may serve_ to illustrate 
young 'men would start on a race home. This the growth of the world's civilisation, and the 
race [as on a former occasion we informed our progress of man’s mind. 

readers] was often keenly contested, and was : — 

termed runnitig the hrooze or hraize. The one who 

reached the house first and announced the haj)py BIFFICXJLTY OF VEEIFYING HISTOEY. 
conipletioir _ of the wedding, was presented with Thb evidence on which historical statements rest 
a hottle of whisky and a glass, with which he is often found, on close and careful examination, 
returned to meet the marriage procession; and to be wofully faulty. The real facts are ascer- 
the progress of the processioi> was generally so tained to have been dilferent in important par- 
arranged that he should meCT them before they tieulars ; or the conclusions drawn from them are 
arrived at the village or town where the young greater than they can support ; or no origin what- 
couple wore to be resident. He was therefore ever for the statements can he traced. Grave 
■con.sidered their first-foot, and distributed the discussions (for instance) have arisen within the 
contents of his bottle among the party, each drink- last few years concerning the evidence on which 
ing to the health of the young married pair ; and the events and personages connected with the past 
then bottle and glass were thrown away and history of England and Scotland are depicted by 
brolceu. The whole party then proceeded on their historiatis ; we assuredly ought to know the truth 
way to the young folks' house. At riding wed- on such, matters, if attainable ; instead of which, 
dings, it was the great ambition of farmers’ sons to charges and counter-charges of error are freely 
succeed in winning the brake, and they would brought forth. Other countries experience a like 
■even borrow racing-horses for the occasion.’ diificulty. For our own pages, however, the sub- 

When the bride had been lifted over the ject in<ay be illustrated by examples which admit 
threshold, and her mother-in-law had bndeen the of being treated with a lighter toucln 
cake of bread over her head, she 'was led to the At Puzzuoli, in Italy, is a convent which owns 
hearth, and the poker and tongs, and occasionally a fish-pond just outside the wall ; and near the 
the broom, presented to her along with the keys pond is a figure of a man who, according to legend, 
of the house. These ceremonies ended, and a sub- was struck blind while fishing there : a punish- 
•stautial supper partaken of, the young people ment for fishing in sacred water, or in a pond situ- 
turned to the dance, where, if either bride or ated in consecrated ground. He was thus deprived 
bridegroom had elder brothers or sisters unmarried, for ever of the power of seeing the fish he caught, 
those neglected ones danced the first reel without So far good ; but it has been pointed out that the 
their shoes. (Scotch weddings, it must be noted, idea is traceable to a much earlier date, when 
frecinently take pilacc in the evening.) there was certainly no convent at Puzzuoli. The 

The rejoicing days over, Hhe first care,’ says Eoinan epigrammatist and poet hlartial had long 
Mr Napier, ‘of the young married wife ivas still, before given the self-same story, but applicable to 
in my young days, to spin and get woven sufficient a fish-pond belonging to the Emperor Dumitian, 
linen to make for herself and her husband their What did Lord Chief-justice Gockhurn say 
dead-claes or shroud. I can well remember the concerning the handwriting which was brought 
time when, in my fiithcr’s house, tliese things were in evidence during the far-famed Tichhorne trial ? 
spread out to air before the fire. This was done Surely, it may be urged, there can be no doubt on 
periodically, and these were days when mirth was such a point as this ! And yet doubt there was, 
banished from the household and everything was and perhaps still is. The reporter.^ of most of the 
done in a solemn mood. The day was kept as London daily new.spapers took down the words 
•a Sabbath.’ Among the miscellaneous superstitions with unquestioned honesty of purpose ; never- 
of daily life, it was said that if on seeing the first theless there were diftbrenees, chiolly in the use 
plough in the season, it was coming towards the of small words and in pmictxiation, which led to 
•observer, it was a lucky sign, and whatever under- two directly opposite coachxsions — one that the 
taking he was then engaged in, would he certain learned judge declared two handwritings to he 
■of success ; but if the plough was going fro7n him, similar ; the other that he had pronounced them 
the reverse would he his fate. If luck was desired to be strikingly dissimilar. The late Mr Thom, 
with any article of dress, it should be worn first who introduced this matter in Notes aiid Queries, 
at church. If a person in rising from table over- was twitted with having made a difficulty of it ; 
turned his chair, he had been speaking untruth- but his repEy was a good one — that the twitters 
fully. If a man spoke aloud to himself, he would virtually twitted one another, 
die a violent death. If nets were set on the 'When. Baron Marochetti’s equestrian statue of 

Sabbath, the herring would leave the district (thus Eiohard Cceur-de-Liou wgs set up m Palace Yard, 
it is said the honing wore driven from Lamlash one of the newspapers informed its readers that 
about two years ago). If a double ear of corn King Eichard, on his. death-bod, commanded his 
were put over the looking-glass, the house would attendants to lay him on the floor^naked and flog 
not be struck by lightning. ' For long it was cus- him, as a wholesome discipline. They flogged him 
loinary for farmers to leave a portion of their fields thoroughly, and then he died. _ A search in the 
nncropped, dedicated to the evil spirit, and called old historians has failed to bring to light any 
goodmim’s croft. other authority] for this than that lUchard under- 

In the above notes, only a few of the snpersti- went some discipline at the hand.s of the clergy, 
tions illustrated in the volume to which we have During the Tobacco Oontroversy in the inedical 
had occasion to refer, have been touched upon, journals some years ago, one of the combatants 
To give further examples would occupy more declared that the great Sir Isaac Newton was a 
space' than we can atibrcl ; and we must be content determined smoker. This set inquirers to xvork ; 
with remarking, that however wo may now and they found that the reliable biographies ot 
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tile great philosoplier do not support this asser- 
tion. On the contrary Sir' David Brewster says 
that ‘when Sir Isaac was invited to take snuff, he 
declined either to smoke or to snuff, remarking 
tkat “ he would make no necessities to himself.” ’ 

‘Up Guards, and at 'em!’ Much interest 
attaches to the controversy whether the Duke 
of Wellington used these words at 'Waterloo. 
It is agreed on all hands that his custom was 
to shelter his troops as much as possible from 
artillery-fire hy taking advantage of such irregu- 
larities of ground as might present themselves. 
He caused the soldiers to sit or lie down till 
the moment of attack ; and then, when the enemy 
appeared likely to advance, he 'bade them rise 
and he the first to attack. The general belief 
is that he did this at Waterloo. An officer 
of the second brigade of Guards, writing some 
years afterwards his reminiscences of that eventful 
period, stated that the Duke at the time was not 
in such a spot that troops could have heard him, 
and that the ‘ Up Guards, and at ’em ! ' was the 
invention of some writer more graphic than 
veritable. The curioiis part of the matter is that 
when. Mr Wyatt long subsequently took a like- 
ness of the Duke, as a preliminary to a statue, 
and asked him about the truthfulness or otherwise 
of the popular account, His Grace replied that he 
did not remember having used the words, nor 
could he remember what words he had really 
used. Certainly they are rather more melo- 
dramatic than suited the plain-speaking Wel- 
lington. 

The French have a great tendency to cherish 
sayings and phrases which were uttered or are 
believed to have been uttered by celebrated men. 
This pronenesa is due in part to a pardonable 
kind of national vanity, and in part to a certain 
fltmss in the French language to adapt itself to 
brief, telling, epigrammatic sentences and phrases. 
Multitudes of such examples are to be met with, 
found on sober scrutiny to lack verification ; 
nevertheless they live, and seem likely to live 
in spite of criticism. 

‘ La France cst assoji riche pour payer sa gloire/ 
is attributed to Guizot the statesman, when he 
signed a treaty of peace with a vanquished power 
without asking for^isa money indemnity. France 
has truly shewn herself, in recent years, to be rich 
enough to pay for defeat if not for glory ; but the 
question is whether Guizot uttered the words 
attributed to him— words which brought upon 
him a tannt for boastfulness by the Opposition. 
It has been shewn that the phrase was put into 
his mouth hy a French journalist— in fact a 
downright invention. 

‘ La Garde meurt, et ne se rend pas ! ’ said to 
have been exclaimed hy General Cambronno, has 
in like manner been traced to a Parisian journalist; 
yet the French will doubtless continue to believe 
that the General, in relation to the condition of 
the famous Imperial Guard at a critical moment, 
heroically declared that the Guard would ^e 
rather than surrender. 

‘Fils de St Louis, montez au ciel ! ’ The Abbd 
Edgeworth ia said to have uttered these pious but 
somewhat venturesome words at the execution 
of the hapless Louis SVL The Republicans 
who decapitated the king had of course no belief 
that they were sending ‘ the son 'of St Louis’ to 
heaven ; hut the Roynhsts long cherished the idea 


that the words had really been uttered by the 
Abbe. When questioned ai'terwards on the matter, 
however, he stated that the phrase was inveiitcul 
by the editor of one of the newspapers, and had 
not been used by him. 

‘ 'V'ive la Republique ! ’ was the heroic shout of 
the crew of Le Vmgeur, as she .sank beneath the 
waves after a do.sperato hard battle. At least so 
the majority of Frenchmen believe. Bub the 
more sober among critics fail to find any evidence 
to shew that the unfortunate crew said anything of 
the kind. 

‘It is wrong for a man in a high, station to 
revenge an affront saiftered Avhen he occupied a 
lower step on the ladder of life.’ This, or some- 
thing to this effect, was long attributed to Louis 
XIIL, in reference to a wrong or an insult ho 
had endured -when Duke of Orleans. Biit tho 
cruel critics have traced the magnanimous aphorism 
to an earlier date— -the speaker being the Duke of 
Savoy, who prior to his ducal honours was only 
a Count. Shakspearc appreciated the sentiment 
well, when he inado_ Henry V. behave with, noble 
courtesy to the Chief- justice, who, in the days 
when the former was the roystoring Prince Hal, 
had pxrnished him for a misdemeanour ; Imt tho 
great dramatist did not put it into .so sententious 
a form. 

‘All is lost except Honour,' was long believed 
in Franco to have been the sole contents of a 
letter in which Francis I. informed his mother of 
his defeat at the battle of Pavia ; but when a 
recent examination of the king’s letters was iixati- 
tuted, no such words were to he met with. 

During the short Peace of 1814, when a hope 
was entertained throughout the greater part of 
Europe that the sun of the terrible Hapoleou 
was set for ever, the Count d’ Artois — afterwards 
Charles X. — entered Fx-nneo from exile in .England, 
To please or appease persons who feared that stem 
measures would be adopted by the restored Bour« 
bons, he is credited with having said : ‘ There is 
only one Frenchman tho more : notliing is changed,' 
This became current on tho authority of Count 
Beugnot. The speech was certainly neat and epi- 
grammatic, as expressed in French : ‘ Eien n’est 
changi, Messieurs ; il n’y a qn’un Franjais de 
plus.' It has been found, however, that tho words 
were invented by a liUSrateur to adorn a newspaper 
account of Charles’s public entry into Paris. Tho 
inhabitants of the gay metropolis rather liked 
poking fun at the somewhat obese Bourbon prince. 
Sir Robert 'Wilson, in his Note-look, speaking of 
a time when there was a general belief that the- 
Count had really uttered the words imputed to 
him, narrates that ■when the once famous giraffe 
came to Paris, some of the wits made the animal 
say : ‘ Rien n’est ehangd, Messieurs ; il n’y a qu’uuc 
bete do plus;’ and that when the giraffe was 
taken to the palace at the king’s command, tins 
animal professed to be -mortified at finding him- 
self no longer the greatest heie in tho kingdom. 
We must here hear m mind that lets in Fremdi 
frequently denotes dull, foolish, stupid— au addi- 
tional sting in the arrows of the wits. 

The time at which, and the mode in -which, the 
allied powers heard of the news which .startled 
them all so greatly— the escape of Nupdleon from 
Elba in 1816— -have become the subject of a 
remarkable controversy, ■which tends to shenv 
how difficult it often is to trace such matters to 
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their true source. The popular versiou is given century, each gi 
in Sir Henry Bulwer’s work on Historical Ghar-^ Harvest, He was 
acters. On the 5th of March in the above-named Bitton in the i 
year, while the Congress of Vienna was being His death is i 
held, a splendid ball was given at which most periodicals for 1 
of the royal and distinguished diplomatists were the story of hii 
present. A whisper gradually spread through than thirty years 
the saloons to the etfect that the dreaded enemy or pamphlets at 
had escaped from' his temporary island-prison, tation in statir 
Prince Mettornich suspected that Napoleon would (name nnknowi 
at once march to Paris. The Duke of Wellington materials which 
suggested that the Prince, as representative of the Spectator. 
Austria, should promptly draw up a proclamation, This question 
to he signed by all the powers, denouncing Bona- in itself, but it 
parte as a pirate and freebooter. M. Varnbagen, of the difficulties 

however, has recently ascertained that the scene 

in question did not take place at a ball. The his- 
torian wrote to Metternich, asking to he favoured J- ±1 » i 

with the real facts of the case. According to this An oriental-loo 
account a conference of most of the pleuipoten- any one familia 
tiaries lasted during the greater part of the night xeco'^ni.se it at c 
of March 6-7. Metternich, after two hours’ sleep, carried by runnii 
was awakened by his valet, who handed him .a 
letter marked ‘ urgent it came from the Austrian 1. 
consul at Genoa. Metternich, wearied with hard 
work, left the letter unopened, probably not tnaiigular blac! 
observing the word ‘ urgent’ Opening the letter wit-b sharp edges 
two or three hours afterwards, he Was startled at tionahly, in skill 
the contents. It comprised simply six lines, stat- host of other ori 
ing that the commander of an English vessel had country lilnglish 
called at tho Austrian consulate to ask whether pi^cg Qf honour 
Napoleon Bonaparte had been seen at Genoa, as veuerati 

ho had escaped from Elba. Metternich dressed , . ? \ y 
and hastened to his sovereign the Emperor of 
Austria. The latter announced that he would at spear 

once send an army into France, and hade his even in 

minister ascertain whether Eussia and Prussia British valour — . 
would do the like. In one single hour all the needed, that the 
three sovereigns had agreed, and had seen Field- hero as eifective! 
marshal Prince Schwarzenberg about the command, soldier. Tho sto; 
By ten o’clock orders were transmitted to three 
armies. — At a midnight hall on March 5, and in the mi’ f 

Austrian minister’s bedroom at eight o’clock on „ ^ ^ 

■the morning of tho 7th, are obviously incompat- which v 

able; and thus Varnbagen claims to have corrected Macaulay, in 
a popular error which had deceived Bulwer as well sanctity among 
as other writers. commonly belie’ 

In an article relating to the question whether beings were cro’ 
and to what extent ‘History repeats Itself’ (in- alleys, rich with 
sorted in this Journal for March 15, 1879), reference j^^d carved oriel 
is made to the Rev. George Harvest, a clergyman ^ hundreds. 1 
whose erudition was more than equalled by his " 
eccentricities. In sheer absence of mind he threw ° A 

his watch instead of a pebble into the Thames. 

There is something so marvellously like this in tbither every n: 
one of Addison’s papers in the Spectator, that one’s that a peculiarly 
suspicions are excited. Will Honeycomb’s Club should pass froi 
and Mr Harvest’s Club ; Somerset Gardens and river. Nor ws 
tho Temple Gardens; seven minutes to spare in •^vhich allured s 
each case ; the picking up of a curiously shaped Commerce had 8 
pebble ; the intentiou to shew it to a virtuoso ; 
the pocketing of the pebble and the dinging snores 

away of thti watch — coincidences beyond measure daets or -veBsei 
strange. We have deemed it not unprofitable to I'l’oni the looms 
dip into this matter a little. Notes and Queries delicate silks tin 
quoted the anecdote of Mr Harvest from the Eocle and of Versailles 
newspaper, and at the ssimo time drew attention of Bengal and ‘ 
to its resemblance to the Spectator anecdote. Tho with the jeweh 
Each, we find, gave no authorities. A little search Cashmere.’ Bui 
has brought under our notice two biographical ing-place of me 
tracts or pamphlets, published early in the present the resort of al 
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desperate adventurers in India. The hardy rahhle 
of its streets, ready at a moment’s ■ notice to rush 
to arms, were very handy auxiliaries to any bold 
political conspirator— and there was never any lack 
of such refugees in the holy city. 

Now, among all the turbulent spirits that kept 
Benares in a ferment during the year 1798, by far 
the most conspicuous and mischievous was Vizier 
Ali, tlie recently deposed sovereign of Oude.^ He 
was but nineteen yeans of age, and had only enjoyed 
the sovereignty for the brief period of two months, 
when he was *summarily ejected. It is necessary, 
in order to understand the incidents of our story, 
to explain briefly who and what this Vizier Ali 
\vas. He was the putative son of Asaph nl Doulah, 
Nabob-vizier of Oude, a mere creature of the 
Company, who had died in 1797. On his death 
tliere were two claimants to the vacant throne : this 
putative or adopted son, whom the late Nabob- 
vizier had publicly recognised and acknowledged ; 
and Saadut Ali, the eldest surviving brother of 
the deceased sovereign. Sir John Shore— after- 
wards Lord Teignmouth — the then Governor-, 
general, at first rashly recognised the claim of 
Vizier Ali ; but two months later had to revoke 
his recognition, and admit the superior validity 
of Saadut Ali’s claim. Tire latter Avas accord- 
ingly brought from Benares to Lucknow, and pro- 
claimed Nabob-vizier of Oiule on the 21st 
January 1798 ; whilst Vizier Ali, to console him 
for his disappointment, was granted a pension of 
fifteen thousand a year and a palace at Benares. 
So leniently Avas the young prince treated, that 
no attempt was made to control or restrain his 
movements. He was permitted to keep regal 
state and surround himself with a large retinue 
of armed adherents — to maintain, in short, all 
the external appearance of an independent sove- 
reign. : ■ ^ 

The folly and imprudence of allowing Vizier 
Ali to live in this style in .such a city as 
Benares, within the confines of the very state 
of which he believed himself to be the rightful 
ruler, was presently to become fatally apparent. He 
was a bold, ambitious, unscrupulous young man, 
of fierce passions and headstrong will ; and though 
vicious and debauched, was exceedingly popular 
among^ the rabble on account of his profuse 
liberality. Indeed,' he was in the act of plotting 
the overthrow of British power in Oude, when 
one of his secret envoys, intrusted with treason- 
able despatches to Zeraaun Shah, was seized 
by the Company’s police. The detection of 
his intrigues was quickly followed by an order 
from the Governor-general for his removal to 
Calcutta. He was to bo allowed to retain his 
income and his state; but it was felt that the 
only way to neutralise his mischievous propensi- 
ties was to keep him under the strict surveillance 
of the British authorities and isolated from his 
^ fellow-conspirators. It remained now to announce 
to Vizier Ali this order, which must be a death- 
blow to all his ambition. And at this point it 
becomes necessary to introduce the two important 
characters who figure most prominently in the 
story of the spear. 

At a short distance out of the city of Benares 
there is a pleasant suburb called Sacrole, which 
the European residents— the majority of them 
English — had chosen as their quarters. Their -i 
houses, which stood usually in the centre of con- 


siderable grounds, were built alter the English 
style, with such modifications as the diiForence 
of climate necessitated. There was seldom more 
than one story above the ground-floor. Tiie fiat 
roof, however, afforded space for an extensive 
terrace, surrounded with a parapet, and approached? 
by a single narrow winding staircase, from the 
top of which a trap-door gave access to the roof. 
It is requisite that tliese details of construction 
should be borne in niirul in order to uuderstand 
the main incident of the .story. In this suburb, 
within a quarter of a mile of one another, _ lived 
at the time of this narrative the two chief civil 
authorities of the Company at Benares— Mr Olierry, 
.the political agent of the Governor-general, and 
Mr Samuel Davis, judge and magislrate of the 
district and city court. Mr Cherry, from the 
nature of his duties, was necessarily brought some- 
times into personal contact with Vizier Ali; but 
with this exception, the hauglity youTig judnee 
held no communication whatever witli. Europeans. 
Upon Mr Cherry devolved the necessity of an- 
nouncing to Vizier All the onler of tire Guveruor- 
gencral directing his immediate removal from 
Benares to Calcutta. I’lie political agent Avas un- 
fortunately a good-tempered, easy-going mfiu of a 
singularly unsuspicious nature. Erom liie very 
first he had been completely hoodwinked by the 
Avily young Vizier Ali, in whose honesty and good 
faith he implicitly believed. 'When, therefore, 
the first obullition of rage at the announcement 
of the Governor-general’s order was succeeded bv 
humble submission and a declaration, of the Vizier’s 
readiness to leave Benares as soon as his travelling 
arrangements could be completed, poor nnsusl 
pecting Mr Cherry took it for granted that there 
would be no furtlier trouble about carrying the 
order into execution. 

Mr Davis, on the other hand, was a man of 
sagacity and penetration, Avho kuoAV the treacherous 
nature of orientals too well to bo duped by profes- 
sions of friendship and loyalty, and who had besides, 
from information supplied through his police 
agents, the best possible reasons for distrusting 
Vizier Ali. It Avaa he Avho discovered that there 
had been secret negotiations Avith Eemaun Idluiii, 
and it Avas owing to his emphatic representations 
that the Governor-general was induced to issue 
the peremptory onler of removal. Ho had re- 
peatedly warned Mr Cherry too ; but that inlatu- 
ated person would believe xrothing to the discredit 
of Vizier Ali. 

On the eveniug of the 13th of Jaimary 179.9, 
Vizier Ali sent a messenger to Mr Cherry announc- 
ing his intention of visiting the political agent 
the next day ‘at the hour of breakfast.’ On the 
morning of the 14th of January, as Mr Davis Avas 
taking his customary ride on an elephant, he .saw 
Vizier Ali, accompain,cd by a train of some three 
hundred horse and foot, pass on hi.s Avay to th,e 
residence of Mr Cherry. As there avus, however, 
nothing unusual in the sight, for Vizier Ali was 
always so attended, the judge tliought nothing 
more of it at the time. But on hi.s return houui 
from his ride he found his cnlwal or head of 
police awaiting him in a state of great perturba- 
tion with the news that he had just received 
sure information that Vizier Ali had despatched 
emissaries over the Avhole of Oude sumiuouing 
armed men to his staiidard, and that he feared tin; 
Vizier’s visit to Mr Cherry had some sinister 
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object. Mr Davis at once sent a hasty note to Mr one more . effort to storm the trap-door ; and 
Clierry, and waited in much anxiety and impa- this time the judge had a narrow escape. The 
tieiice for the reply. It was not long in (joining ; first of the storming-party was a big powerful 
but in a very different form from what he antici- man, who dodged the thrust made at his head, 
pated. First there was a great cloud pf dust, and caught the spear-point in his strong grasp, 
then a confused sound of shouts and cries, then It would have gone hard with Mr Davis ha(i 
the tramp of many feet, then a glimpse of men not the blade been triangular with sharp edges, 
and horses and glittering steel. The solitary But when, exerting all his force, he gave a 
.sentry at the gate, fifty yards from the house, desperate pull, the sharp edges cut through 
chalhmged the advancing crowd; his challenge was Ms antagonist’s hands, indicting severe wounds, 
answered by half-a-dozen muslcet-shots, and with and the spear was jerked out of his gripe, 
a ferocious yell the mingled medley of horse and After that, no one ventured to come to close 
foot rushed over his corpse towards the house, quarters with the judge, and his assailants con- 
There was mnrder in that yell, and the judge tpted themselves with keeping up for some 
knew it ; but his heart never quailed, nor did his time a desultory and harmless fire. Finally, 
presence of mind for a moment forsake him. He they grew tired of this waste of ammunition, and 
ran to his wife’s apartments, bade her flee like proceeded to wreak their vengeance upon the 
lightning with her two children and her female judge’s furniture, as they could not reach his body, 
servants up the winding staircase and through a After they had smashed up everything they could 
trap-door to the roof ; then dashed baclc_ for his lay their hands upon, there was a mysterious anti 
firearms, but only to find the room in wlmli they unaccountable silence. Not a sound of any kind 
were, filled with the fierce followers of Vizier Ali. was to be heard. Had the foiled assassins given 
Eemembering that there was a spear in one of up the attack in despair, and gone to seek other 
the rooms above — think of the cool-hcadedness of and less formidable victims 1 One of the female 
the man, so unflustered by the danger that he servants cautiously peered over the parapet. A 
couW remember this ! — he had just time to snatch shower of bullets rattled round her in an instant, 
the 'weapon from the wall and gain the trap-door and one of them pierced her arm. It was clear 
when he heard the quick tramp of his pursuers then that the house was surrounded and vigilantly 
close upon his heels. Turning to the terrified watched. Again all was silent. The judge dared 
women and children, he bade them lie down flat not leave his post of vantage to reconnoitre, 
in the centre of the roof, so that no stray bullets though the silence was more trying than the 
might reach them, told them to remember that noise. Could they be going to fire the house, and 
General Erskine’s camp was not ten miles away, give the hapless 'inmates but the choice between 
and that without doubt help was even now on massacre and burning ? 

the way to them ; then, spear in hand, and kneel- Two hours had elapsed since the first assault 
ing on one knee, ho took up his post at the trap- upon the trap-door ; surely the news of the rising 
door, resolved to hold that coign of vantage so must have reached Erskine’s camp, and troops 
long as life and strength were left him. must be on the way to Benares. Suddenly the 

The staircase was a peculiar one, winding round silence was again broken; there w^as the sound 
a central stem, supported by four wooden posts, of footsteps, ascending the staircase. Once more 
open at all sides, and so narrow as to allow only the judge set his teeth, grasped his spear, and 
one person to ascend at a time. The trap-door prepared to sell his life dearly. The steps came 
w'hioh communicated with the roof was like a nearer, then a turbanecl head appeared. In 
hatchway on board ship, and the judge kept it another instant the upraised spear would have 
open, that he might have a fair view of his assail- been driven thifough the turban into the skull 
ants as they came up to the assault. beneath it, when the intruder lifted his head 

He w-as not long kept in suspense. Rapidly and shewed the white beard and withered face 
the ascending footsteps approachecl, until the head of one of the judge’s own bo(iy-ser\hmts. Fearing 
and shoulders of a man appeared. It was Izzut treachery, however, Mr Davis kept him at bay 
Ali, one of the bosom friends of Vizier Ali, who until he was assured that the party consisted of 
sword in hand confronted the intrepid judge, friends. He then descended, and found the new 
For a moment Izzut stopped short, eyeing the arrivals to be fifteen sepoys and a few of Ms own 
figure above him, aud then burst into a storm of police. As the sepoys were armed with musket 
abuse and execration. Having exhausted his stock and bayonet, and had fifteen rounds apiece, the 
of anathemas, he made a rush forward, judge felt that he was now equal to standing a 

‘Back, you scoundrel!’ cried the judge; ‘the siege, and heard without dismay that Vizier Ah 
troops are coming from the camp.’ was preparing for another attack in greater force, 

Izzut Ali gave a derisive laugh, and struck Meanwhile he inquired if anything had been, heard 
fiercely with 'his sword; the blow was parried, of Mr Cherry. He was told that to the best of 
and a thrust from the spear transfixed his arm. his informant’s belief Sabib Cherry and all^tlie 
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small force, and announce the approach of rein- 
forcements. They had ridden first to Mr Cherry s ; 
and there they found tlie house sacked, and tne 
dead bodies of Mr Cherry and four oth^ English- 
men lying mutilated in the grounds. Then they 
hurried to Judge Davis’s, expecting to find a 
similar horrible spectacle awaiting them there; 
but were overjoyed to discover that here at least 
they wore not too late. Little more temains to 
he told. All danger was now over. A strong 
force under General Ersldne arrived shortly after- 
wards ; and though there was some severe street- 
fightingj yet before nightfall, Vizier Ali’s palace 
Avas stormed, his followers dispersed, and order 
restored in the city. The arch-conspirator him- 
self, however, escaped, and at the head of a hand 
of marauders made himself troublesome for a few 
months on the frontier ; but was eventually be- 
trayed to the English by the Eajah of Jcypore, 
with whom he had taken refuge, and kept in close 
confinement till his death. 

By a curious coincidence. Vizier Ali was brought 
into Benares a prisoner on the anniversary of 
the memorable day which had witnessed the 
massacre of Mr Cherry and the heroic defence of 
Judge Davis. 

As for the gallant Iloratius of the staircase, 
he received the due meed of his valour, llis 
grateful fellow-countrymen at Benares hailed him 
as their saviour from a cruel massacre. And 
the Governor-general, the Marquis of Wellesley, 
wrote expressing his high admiration of the 
splendid courage and coolness displayed by Mr 
Davis on that occasion; to w'hich alone, he said, 
‘was to be attributed the safety of the English 
residents, and the salvation of the city from pillage.’ 
For there could he no doubt that by holding the 
Vizier and his forces at bay for two hours, the 
judge enabled the' other European residents to 
make their escape to General Erskine’s camp, and 
Irept the insurrection from spreading into a serious 
and formidable rehollion. Nor was there wanting 
more substantial recognition of the judge’s gal- 
lantry and resolution- He was shortly afterwards 
removed to Calcutta, where he was promoted- to 
a post of high honour and emolument. And at 
the time of his death he was one of the most 
respected and influential Directors of the great 
Company whose interests he had so faithfully and 
bravely served. 

At the mansion of Hollywood, near Bristol,- the 
seat of his son Sir John Francis Davis, who for 
his distinguished services in Ohina received a 
baronetage in 1846, tbe spear which figures in this 
story is still preserved with the deepest veneration, 
and will doubtless be handed doAvn as a cherished 
and precious heirloom from generation to genera- 
tion of the descendants of Samuel Davis. Clieeks 
will glow and pulses quicken as the .story of that 
memorable feat of arms is told. Nor is it only in 
the family of the hero that these feelings of sym- 
pathetic pride and enthusiasm will he stirred. In 
some degree at auyrate, would Ave hope that they 
may be stirred in the heart of every reader of this 
narrative. And who can tell but that some stout- 
hearted Briton who shall hereafter find himself in 
forlorn straits, ma^ take fresh courage from the 
recollection of the brave judge of Benares, who 
Avith his single spear -fim the staircase against 
three hundred foes ! For never surely was there a 
story yet that more forcibly pointed the moral 


that ‘While there’s life there ’s hope;’ ami, that 
eAmn the most desperate game .may be pul1o,ii nut 
of the fire by dauuLless determination and pulicut 
courage. 


COOLIE IMMIGRANTS IN BlHTIS,l[ 
G DIANA. 

In a recent number of this Journal we laid before 
our readers a Glimpse of Oversceriug in Demcrara ; 
and Ave would noAV say something about Ihe coolie 
labourers employed on the iflautations in that 
colony. 

Among a certain class there exists a prejudice 
against the introduction of East Indians, male 
or female, into Domorara and the other West 
Indian colonies. Obstacles of every conceiA-able 
kind have until quite recently been tliroAvn in 
their way, and it has even been alleged that on 
the arrival of coolies in the colony they are not 
only overworked ami underpaid, but that they 
are subjected to every hardship possible to ima- 
gine. Those statements are really nothing else but 
calumnies, as the writer, who lias had e.xpci'ieiice 
of a planter’s life for some years, and been in <laily 
personal intercourse with the coolies during that 
time, can testify. 

The plantation-work of Domorara being well 
suited to the capacity of East Indian (Coolie) 
labourers, thousands of them seek their fortunes 
in the colony. On their arrival they are dis- 
tributed among the planters by the Immigration 
Agent-general acting under the Governor; tlu', 
number being regulated according to the applica- 
tion of each planter, his means of providing .for 
them, and his willingness and" ability to pay the 
cost of the immigration by periodical instalments. 
The coolies on being as.signed to an estate are at 
once put under a contract or indenture to AA'oi'k, 
there for five years. At the e.xpiratiou of this 
period they are free, and can return to their 
native country if they like, being entitled to a 
gratuitous passage home. While subject to this 
contract they are bound by law to Avork, unlc.s3 
prevented through illness ; and should any try to 
evade their contract, by desertion, shirking, or 
other means, they render themselves liable to be 
summoned before the district stipendiary magis- 
trate, Avho may flue or imprison them. Tlie time 
spent in jail as a puiushment for idleness is 
registered against them in the estate books. _At 
the expiration of the five years’ term of service, 
any period a coolie has thus spent in jail has to 
he made good before he is entitled to receive a 
certificate of exemi)tion from labour, _ 

The manager of an estate is obliged to Inive 
work always ready for bis labourers, and jo pay 
them for it weekly at stipulated rates, Avhicli are 
nearly similar all over the colony. The nuiu 
often earn two and three shillings a day ; and 
Avhen it is taken into consideration that the. 
estate finds them a good lodging, and that a single 
man seldom spends more tlian four shillings ou 
his sustenance during a week, the renuuuwation, 
is usually considered ample. Moreover, the oili- 
cial returns issued by the Immigration Agents in 
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Georgetown and Calcutta shew that large sums 
of money are carried back to their country by 
returning immigrants, after their term of service 
has expired. 

The coolies are able at any time to lay a com- 
plaint of bad treatment, insufficient wages, over- 
work, or_ any other grievance under which they 
may believe themselves to be suffering, before a 
local magistrate or Immigration Agent ; and these 
complaints are always sifted to the bottom, and if 
found true, redress is immediate. In fact so warmly 
has the head of the Immigration Department been 
their defender and partisan, that he is nicknamed 
^ tlie coolies’ papa.’ In cases of alleged hardship, ' 
the coolies will carry their grievance to head- i 
cpiarters, and it is by no means an uncommon I 
spectacle to the merchants and store-keepers of i 
Georgetown to see fifty or sixty coolie labourers 
appear in Water Street on their way to the 
Immigration Office. They have come from some 
estate in the country, armed with their shovels 
and forks, just as they have struck work, to lay a 
general complaint against the manager, overseers, 
and foremen of the estate to which they belong. 
Usually, the sum and substance of their com- 
plaints is that they are not paid sufficiently for 
their labour, and that they would like some little 
addition to their wages. 

The complaints, whatever they be, being care- 
fully taken down in intelligible language, the men 
are told to return to their work, and that an inves- 
tigation will take jdace on the morrow. The next 
day, the manager of the estate gets an official 
intimation that such a charge has been made, 

and that hlr T will arrive at a stated time to 

investigate the case. The Agent arrives ; the 
coolies renew their charge, but with less vehe- 
mence and more regard to truth, now that they are 
in the presence of their masters. The manager 
refuses to increase their pay, alleging that wliat 
has already been promised them is a fair ecpiiva- 
lont for their work. A visit to the field where 
the work in qixestion has been commenced takes 
place. It not infrequently happens that ■ the 
Immigration Agent finds himself unable to come 
to a decision from his ignorance of planting 
details ; and in such cases, four well-known 
planters are summoned — two chosen by the 
manager, and two by the coolies. Both parties 
then agree to decide by their judgment. With 
every wish to decide in the immigrants’ favour, it 
is seldom that the Immigration Agent, finds hiin- 
.sL'lf able to do so, for the simple reason, that as a 
rule the work is found to have been fairly valued, 
and at similar rates to those paid on neighbouring 
estates at the same time. The regular monthly 
visit of the Immigration Agent also affords the 
coolies opportunities of bringing complaints, thus 
saving then; the time and trouble a walk to the 
town or magistrate’s residence woxxld entail. 

The immigrants’ time of work is limited by law 
to seven hours a day in the open air, and ten 
hours a day under cover in the manufactories ; 
if, however, they like to work a longer time for 
extra pay, they are open to do so, and most of 
tliem gladly avail themselves of this right, by 
which they secure more wages at the end of the 
week. The children are free from birth, and when 
grown xxp xisually develop into the most xxsefxxl and 
.sldlful labourers. As a further inducement to the 
immigrants to work xvell, they are entitled to a 


day’s leave provided they laboxxr with tolerable 
steadiness ; and_ an industrious man or woman 
never asks in vain for two or three days or even a 
week’s leave, supposmg they wish to travel to a* 
distant part of the country. Their children are 
formed into gangs, and employed at light easy 
work about the manufactory, or in the fields, 
being paid from sixpence to tenpence a day 
according to their age and ability. 

The _ labourers on all estates are under the 
immediate supervision of several foremen, called 
‘ drivers.’ These, men are coolies themselves, and 
are specially selected by the manager of an estate 
as men of superior intelligence and strength, and 
as having shewn themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with and able to perform the different descriptions 
of agricultural work they will have to superintend. 
These men are in receipt of fixed wages, and enjoy 
many agreeable privileges. It is their duty to 
stop all dispxites, report everything wrong that 
may come ixnder their notice, and be all day 
long with their fellow-immigrants in the fields, 
superintending their work, besides having to 
accomplish a host of minor duties. To rise to 
this position is the great ambition of most coolies, 
and the hope of one day becoming a driver acts 
as a very healthy stimulant to induce them to 
increase their industxy. 

There must be a hospital on each estate for the 
labourers, aud a regular doctor ; and when ill, and 
consequently inmates of this hospital, the coolies 
receive medical attendance, medicines, and food 
gratis. Properly qualified men called ‘sick-nurses’ 
have charge of these hospitals, and always live on 
the premises. The doctor visits three or four 
times a week, and in aerioixs cases once or twice 
a day if need be. 

The chief difficulty the coolies experience is in 
their accliniatiaation and in recovering fronx the 
attacks of colony fever — not yellow fever — which 
is certain sooner or later to prostrate them, or any- 
body else, after their arrival in the colony. . 

Now we will suppose the first four months of a 
man’s indenture passed ; he has recovered from his 
worst attacks of fever ; his hands have hardened, 
allowing him to grasp his cutlas — a Demerara 
agricxxltxxral implement — without pain or blister- 
ing ; he has learned tolerably well how to perform 
the different kinds of work, and has settled down 
to his new life just as a boy at school does after his 
first term. As for the first three or four months 
after their introduction the coolies are not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with their work, and might find 
it difficult on this account to earn a fair week's 
wages with xvhich to support themselves, it is the 
custom for new coolies to he fed by the estate for 
the time beirig. They receive a good meal twice 
a day, and get biscuits and tea early in the 
morning. Were a man, therefore, at first only to 
earn as little as sixpence a week, he woxxld not 
starve in consequence. The food is' generally 
served out already cooked. Two and fourpence 
is deducted from each immigrant’s weekly xvages 
to pay for this food ; but supposing that any man 
or woman has not earned so much, the estate is 
the loser, as the amount short is not carried on 
against them into the next week, but foregone at 
once. ' 

Generally speaking, the coolies arrive from Cal- 
cutta almost destitute, and though perhaps they 
may experience rather a hard time of it for the 
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first four or five months after their introduction, 
so satisfied do they at length become with their 
' ]ot, that as a rule they abandon all idea ot 
^returning to their native country, and ultimately 
settle down in the colony, as may he seen by the 
numerous coolie villages generally situated near 
lar^e estates in the country. Even before their 
inefeutures have expired the men invest largely in 
cattle, and their wives invariably keep poultry or 
goats. A stranger landing in. Georgetown cannot 
fail to be struck by the cheerful and happy' aspect 
of the .coolie men and women bo meets as he walks 
along the streets. The Indian look of the place is 
heightened by the appearance of the population, 
the streets being filled with coolies in the pictu- 
resque garb of the East, with their wives in their 
bright dresses, their arms, ankles, and often ears 
anci noses loaded with gold and silver jewcdlery, 
and their children in the garb of Eden. 

Before concluding this paper, I must say a few 
words about the annual festival of the coolies, 
called the Taga, to celebrate which they are 
'allowed from three to six days' leave. • This 
festival usually takes place at the end of January 
or beginning of February, and preparations for it 
are commenced months before. The ceremony 
consists of the coolies carrying about the country 
structures made of bamboo covered with different 
kinds of coloured paper, which they call temples. 
The coolies of each estate attire themselves in 
bright apparel, and vie with one another in the 
siy.e and gaudy magnificence of their temples. 
While these are being carried about by night at 
the head of long processions of coolies hearing 
torches, fencing, boxing, and other feats of strength 
are resorted to. Tho festival lasts two or three 
days, and is much looked forward to ; as a rule, 
however, planners do not much encourage it, as 
after the third day a great deal of drinking goes 
on, and the immigrants do not recover from their 
exertions and excesses for weeks afterwanls j more- 
over, its celebration has not nnfrequeutly led to 
a free fight taking place between the coolies of 
two neighbouring estates, which has sometimes 
ended fatally for some of the rioters. However, it 
comes but once a year, and as it is the only real 
holiday these people enjoy, it seems hard to grudge 
it them. The most amusing part is that, on the last 
day of the festival, the temples and gorgeous struc- 
tures upon which they have spent so much time I 
and money are thrown into the river or into some ' 
old ditch, where they are left to rot and fall to 
pieces. In such places these remnants of departed 
grandeur may be seen for months afterwards. 

lu bringing this paper to a conclusion, the writer 
hopes that to any one who has had the patience to 
follow him so far, it will be tolerably clear that the 
coolies who leave Hindustan to try their fortunes 
in Dcmerara, are not subject to the persecutions 
. and hardships' supposed 'by many to be their 
‘ lot. Looking at the subject from a thoroughly 
. worldly point of view, it pays a planter much 
better to treat his coolies as human beings, 
susceptible of feelings like ourselves, than like 
wild beasts ; and this the planters know perfectly 
well So long as there is a constant and steady 
flow of immigration from India, Pemerata is 
secured of prosperity ; but once, let this intro- 
, duction of labour into Deraerara cease, the wages 
which would be demanded for native labour would 
render it impossible for the planter to carry out 
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his operations with anything like success. Inum- 
gra'Lion, then, is as the lifeblood iu her veins, 
endowed with which, Demcrara is reserved for a 
great life in the future. 


IRISH TRAITS. 

MAEV’S AUnEY, i’ XjAKIH, ETC. 

A MODERN writer — A, M. Sullirau, author of 
New Ireland — remarked upon ‘the greater 
seriousness of character which the laiuiue period 
has imprinted on the Irish people ; ’ and no one 
who knew them well, and was familiar with their 
maimers and habits before the ‘black forty- 
seven,’ will fail to indorse the truth of this obser- 
vation. The once reckless taking-no-thought-for- 
tlie-morrow, living-from-hand-to-moufch system, 
has in a great measure gone out with the exclusive 
potato diet ; hut notwithstanding the diminution 
of improvidence and increased ‘ seriousness,' much 
of the old characteristic remains. The light- 
hearted fun, the keen relish of a joke still so 
prevalent, strike one, especially after uu absence 
from the Green Isle. 

Very noticeable was this to a small party of 
travellers who a le-vv weeks since landed in 
Dublin from one of the North Wall steamers, 
having been absentees from the Green Isle for 
some considerable time. The boat was very full, 
and the moment the gangway ■was let down, the 
majority of the passengers pressed eagerly towards 
it. 

Why is it that travellers, who surely cannot all 
want to catch a train or secure the best rooms at 
a hoted, and to whom, therefore, a few minutes 
sooner or later cannot bo a matter of vital import- 
ance, will crowd and push and squeeze, getting 
themselves elbowed and jostled as they are pro- 
pelled forward by the throng, bumped up against 
knobby packages, hand-bags, umbrellas, sticks, 
dressing-cases, and all the various articles where- 
with passengers encumber themselves, and over 
which in the jam and crowd they have no 
control'? 

Our travellers elected to stay quietly behind 
until the rush had subsided, so that when they 
emerged from the Shamrock, the quay was com- 
paratively deserted, and only a few cabs were left. 

I Along the line of these, among the cabbies, some 
' rare and wonderful joke wa.s passing, real after 
peal of laughter followed each sally as it Hashed 
from one driving-seat to another. A man whose 
cab was just before the brougham where our 
friends sat waiting for their luggage, actually 
wriggled with delight at some extra-pungent 
repartee, drumming his feet on the footboanl in 
an ecstasy of appreciation, and causing liis sleepy 
horse to rouse from his doze and prick up liis ears. 
The joke, whatever it was, had not died out when 
the cabbies, despairing of more fares—tlicir spirits 
in nowise damped thereby-— drove aivay, firing olf 
parting shots of mirth-provoking fun with many 
a backward flourish of the whip at those Ioffe 
behind. The party, fresh from the sedate Johns 
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of Euston and I’addington, were fain to confess 
that Paddy conld still he sometimes * himself 
again.' 

But it is in the fairs and markets, the back- 
slums of towns, and wherever the lower orders 
congregate to buy and sell, that national character- 
istics most abound j and very droll they some- 
times are. 

Mary's Abbey in Dublin, frequented by customers 
of this class, affords many examples. Goods of 
various descriptions are ranged along the edge sf 
the road-way in baskets, barrows, trays, and stands 
of temporary construction. Here a table of old 
clothes, brushed and furbished up to the best 
advantage ; next crockery-ware ; then a tray of 
gaudy artificial flowers, round whose splendid , 
attractions, with longing eyes the young girls 
cluster, like bees about a lavender-bush ; some of 
the damsels exceeding comely and good to look at. 
Cheap fish, not always the freshest ; fruit at times 
ditto ditto; strings of onions, old nails, penny 
toys ; smart muslin caps, knitted stockings, and 
bright-coloured woollen mufflers dazzling to behold ; 
clay-pipes, sacks of potatoes, rows of second-hand 
boots and shoes, wooden ware. 

Here is a man shouting out at the top of his 
voice : ‘ Three silver spoons for a halfpenny ! 

Gome and buy, ladies. Who 'd keep on stirring 
their tay wid the hone of a herring, when they 
could buy three splendid silver spoons for wan 
halfpenny 1 Stand hack there, gintlemen’— to 
tho crew of ragged young street arabs pressing 
round—' stand hack, if ye plaze, and don’t crowd 
the ladies. Don’t ye see they want to examine 
the plate V 

Earther on — in P Lane, an unsavoury region 

chiefly devoted to fish— a group of w’oineu are 
.squatted round one presiding over a basket of 
herrings, listening eagerly while she narrates how 
Big Moll was ‘run in by the poliss— she having a 
dhrop in her the same time.’ 

‘And sarve her right,’ adds the speaker vi- 
ciously. ‘ There isn’t one in all Ireland handier 
with her fists and her tongue nor herself: Last 
Christmas, she and I had an argyment in Moore 
Street, and I guv her the lie before the whole 
market. With that, my dear, she ups with a big pot- 
.'itick was in her hand, and without another word 
she downs me. I Diought I was kill’t. Biddy 
O’Shea run up. “ Vo, vo ! Mrs Brieu ma’am,” 
she calls out, “ are you dead?” “No jewel,” sez I ; 

“ not dead ; only spachless.” For I couldn’t 
spake, with tho .stun I was after gettin’ when I 
was stretched. At last I come to, and struggled 
up be degrees ; and away with me to Jervis Street 
Hospital wid my head in ray hand to the doctor. 
He done the best he could, and plaisfered it up; 
But ever since, and more especial when there ’s a 
change in tlie weather and rain coming on, there 
does Ije a humming and a bizzing and a buzzing in 
it, as if a whole swarm of honey-bees was working 
away in th’ inside. Never fear hut what I made 
the lady sup sorrow for what she done; sum- 
monsed her before the magistrate, and got her two 
months— I did ! ’ 

Beyond these sits a wizened, xncok-faced little 
woman keeping guard over a tray of doughy cakes. 


I She wears a shabby brown shawl ; and stuck on 
j the top of her grizzled head is a morsel of a bonnet, 

1 all lace and feather and gossamer, that evidently 
' has surmounted, at fflte or garden-party, the dainty 
' ch^volure of youth and beauty, before — in the 
vicissitudes clothes are heir to — it came down, 

draggled and defiled, to P Lane. The. effect in 

its present position is grotesque in the extreme. 

‘ Lovely cakes ! ’ cries the wearer of the faded 
finery; ‘ heaiitiful and fresh, baked this morning. 
The smell of ’em coming out o’ the oven would 
rise your heart. I just laid the dish on tha 
kitchen floor for one minute ; and the black beetles, 
when they got the lovely whiff of it— 'tis they 're 
the lads that knows what’s good, and small blame 
to ’em — come swarming round in hundreds an’ 
hundreds ; you’d think ’twas a funeral was there. 
Just see the flies now, settling down' and spotted 
all over_ the top, as if they was currants. Take 
one, acuishla ; ’ this to a starved-looking little ^rl 
with a puny child in her arms, who is eyeing 
wistfully tlie tempting delicacies, and about to 
cower shyly away as she catches the eye of their 
owner. — ‘ Ye haven’t got the coppers ; is that it ? 
What matter ! I ’ll be paid in heaven. And give 
a mouthful to the bahby ; he looks hungry enough, 
God help him ! ’ 

‘ Potaties ! Arrah wisha now, d ’ye tell me ye 
have the face to call iliem potaties? Marbles is 
what I’d call them. Why, woman alive! they’re . 
that small, a goose would be ashamed of itself that ' 
couldn’t swallow them whole 1 ’ 

‘ Look at mine, will you ! ’ shouts a neighbour, 
opening wider the mouth of a sack ; ‘ beauties J 
Them ’s what you may call praties, and no mis- 
take. Top of the market—thuiupers ! Sure they’re 
finer this saison— glory be to God ! — nor we ’ve 
had them since the year of the groat rot. So big 
that they were scrooging one another out of the 
ground; the little ones crying out to the big 
iellows to lie over aud lave them room to ■ 
grow.’ 

The right of husbands to inflict personal disci- 
pline on their weaker halves seems to inspire the 
hitter with extra respect for their lords and i 
masters. One who does not assert it when there 
is due nause, is apt to be looked down upon by 
the ladies of P Lane.' i 

‘That’s a fine black-eye you’ve got, missis,’ 
says a man to a gaunt beldam who comes striding 
along, a fish-basket at her back. ‘ Fightin’ again, 

I suppose, eh 1 ’ 

‘No ; 1 wasn’t fightin’. Himself it was gave me 
that. — And I ’d like to know,’ facing fiercely round 
on the questioner—' I ’d like to know who had a j 
hettiier right?’ i 

‘A pretty sort o’ man you, to spake in that 
way! — Look neighbours, he tould the wife — 
threatening-like— that he’d bate her as black as 
a mourning-coach if she’d attimpt to go again 
his ordhers. jEfini? He dar’u’t. He hasn’t the 
sperrit of a field-mouse. If she got the stick, as 
she ought, ’twould do her good ; a horn divvle, 
as she always was. Didn’t I see her with _iuy 
own eyes break two eggs upon his face one time 
they had a differ about something ? He hate her, 
indeed!’ 

A gentleman appears, threading his way through 
the lounging chaffing idlers, and groups of eager 
busy buyers and sellers. He is bound for the 
Four Courts, and making through P Lane a 
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Siort-cut. G^ral atteiS^TiTfeed ooT^ brought out its iningency, aud set every one within 

reach of It sucezuig. 

<Sai4 ii you Imd all ttolarumg ftat that one Q— belonged to n fomily who» ttaougUy 
hea under his hair, you might considher yerselt a Hibornmn lore oi ,i joko tvna irrepressiblo. One 
wise man ? ’ of them meeting iiu old acquaintauco no had not 

*I\1 sooner have the .money he has in his seen lor many years, found tho latter full of 

inquiries. . 

^ ‘More fool you then! Sirre ’& with their ‘And how are all yoxtr children?’ lie said, 
brains the likes o’ them tills their pockets.’^ ^'-botit tlunu. 

A beggar-woman has espied the pedestrian, and Children. 1 have none, 
straightway fastens on her prey. Shuffling along ‘ Oh, beg pardon, my poor fellow ! I’m so 
to keep up with his hurried footsteps, she follows sorry! I ought not to have asked. You had 
him pertinaciously the whole length of ^the street, such a fine flock ! 

whining forth complaints and supplications in the ‘And they’re that still, folks sajr Erne young 
face of repeated refusals. At last his patience is men and .women, every one. They grew up 
exhausted. He turns angrily on Ms tormentor: well’ 

‘You have already got your answer. I never give ‘ And yonr brother ? _ ,, ,, 

to beggars in the street ! ’ , ‘My brother ? He ’s long since gone the way of 

I ‘You don't sir, don’t ye? give in tliB street? all flesh.’ 

! Och thin— changing her tone to one of ironical ‘Ah, poor H ! the merriest, jolliest, best 

politeness—' sure if I knew where yer honour fellow in the world ! Dear, dear, what a pity ! 
lives, and if you'll pisb toll me your address and ‘So his bachelor friends all say ; but really I 
the number of your' house, I’ll call upon you an’ don’t think he’s worse off than any other man 
welcome, Eaix, I will, with all the pleasure in who’s gone aud been and committed matrimony, 
life, call any day you appoint for whatsoever ’twill You ’ll find him much the eamo as ever.’ 
be plazing to yer woraliqVs honour to give me.’ ‘ And you too,_ old fellow, I find much tho same 

The cool liumour of lier speech, ignoring tlio as of old,’ rejoined the amused friend—- ‘ always 
gentleman’s angry irritation, and affecting to mis- fond of your joke ! ’ 

understand his meaning, elicits transports of 

delight from tho grinning audience. ^ ' A 0 U E S T I 0 N. 

There are some persons to whom queer things '' 

are often happening. ,Or is it that having a turn Mr home is in tho North ; piercing and hitter 
for humour, they see it, where others fail to por- The winds that sweep o’oi' the cold Northern sky. 
ceivo tho ridiculous 1 G-— — was one of these. From morn tUl evo I hear no song-birds’ twitter, 
Arriving in Dublin rather suddenly on one ocea- Only tho sea-gull’s harsh discordant ciy. 
sion, he found there was to he a Drawing-room q'o the hliiek rocks palo sca-woed tufts are clinging— 
at the Castle that night ; aud meaning to go, he tIio only llowors that horo can find a root- 
directed Ms servant to put out his court-dress in foaming waves, their white sfiray wildly ilinging, 

readiness. Tip to the throne-room he was making travellm Itcre they inay .not stay their foot, 

his way through the usual crowded throng and 

the usual baking heat, from numberless lamps and i 5 „t in a Southern home ray Love is dwolling ; 
numbers of warm fellow-creatures, when ho was jpici, gouLhern bln.«sojnH spring beneath her feet ; 
taken with a violent fib of sneezing. Among the Briuhfc birds with radiant wings, her praises telling, 

slowly moving multitude, acquaintances and greet- ],over round her presence sweet, 

ings cropped up. , , Before her lies tho sunlit summer ocean, 

1 1 . Whose blue waves scarcely seem to ebb or flow 

Tsba. When did Tsha. tsha. The livelong summer day— while without 'motion 

cmlyamved T*a! tBl»! Confoundit! a, Uus„ky above ; »«a solt llo^. 

Caught cold, I suppose, and’ j . > 

^ , ‘And have givcu it to me!’— with another which would bo truest lovo ? Shall I, who love her 
sneeze. , , Aa mine own aoul, invade her calm retreat, 

by now began sneezing ; and soon ^ , 

the infection spread, and there was tsha-tsliain- , J ^ ^ 

all round. Such struggles to get at pockets and ‘ 

extract handkerchiefs among the clo&y packed The wmdsblow bitter, bu they will not ham thoe _ 
company, ladies encumbered with their trains and Clasped in ray arms, and to my warm he, rt pi e. sc , 
fans and bouquets, not a hand available ; and men The waves rise fiercely, yet they wil but charm thee, 

handicapped with eocked-hats and swords, the For thou wilt view them sheltered on my breast, 
latter giving civilian wearers, unaccustomed to ^ , . , « 

their management, quite enough to do to prevent ^ fl^ellmg 

their tripping themselves up, sticking into their Unknowing or unwitting of my Ioto, 
nciglibours’ legs, or getting foul of ladies’ trains. And master my wild heart and curb its swollmg, 

■ It was the drollest scene imaginable, this sneezing Wliilst she walks sheltered in lior orange grove ? 

chorus, and quite unaccountable ; until G , on Would it be love to boar her from its cover, 

his return home, discovered that his housekeeper — Upon my barren rocks to fade and pitio ? 

■who like John. Gilpin’s wife was a ‘ careful soul’ — Yes, if sheloved mo !~-half but as I love her ! 

had, when laying aside his court-suit, plentifully Aid me, Mud Heaven 1 Say 'which course shall be . 
besprinkled it with pepper, to -keep off moths. A mine? 

good deal of this had remained in the cloth and — rrr--,~rrrrr--r,r r r^ 

about the creases and pockets even after bmshing, Printed and Published by W, & 11 Cxtamukjw, 47 T'ater- 


and the heat of the crowded vice-regal rooms had | noster How, London, and 339 High street, .Edinbueoh. 
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LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AI^I) ART 

CONDUCTED BY YULLIAM AND ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


FICTION IN TWO ASPECTS various Histones ot personal adventure, the bio- 

grapliies of those whoso lives had heen in any 
For the same reason that cards arc tabooed in. way remarkable, were by no means numerous 
some houses, stern disciplinarians unhesitatingly enough to satisfy the demand for entertaining 
prohibit all who are under their control from literature, Plence arose the need for supplying 
reading novels. Novels, in their minds, are always this demand ; and in doing this there Avas no 
associated with impure and dangerous literature ; difficulty, since the demand could easily be met 
just as cards are regarded by people of narrow by fiction. 

views as misebievous inventions Avbich are certain Human nature presents many curious phe- 
to demoralise those who use them, . Even Gold- nomena, but none, perhaps, more curious than 
■BUiith, himself a novelist, was prejudiced against the interest and sympathy which can be felt by 
this class of literature, for he writes thus : ‘ Above men and women for the imaginary creations of 
.all, never lot yoiir son touch a novel or a the novelist. Herein lies the power of the novel, 
romance. . , . Novels teach the youthful mind to AVere it not for this interest and sympathy, the 
sigh after beauty and happiness that never existed, novel could have no raison d’etre. Thus the novel 
io despise the little good that Fortune has mixed does more than supply a demand ; it draws its 
in our cup hy expecting more than she ever readers away from the consciousness of self, and 
gave.’ Many have followed Goldsmith’s counsel, arouses those feelings of sympathy which always 
and instead of discriminating between novels of have a hutuanising tendency. A good novel may 
a healthy moral tone and those of an opposite exercise a beneficial iulluence, of which the reader 
tendency, have condemned all alike. is quite unconscious, hut which will nevertheless 

Let the objections bo what they may, it is bear fruit in its effect upon the character, 
nevertheless certain that novels of the better To look upon novels as mere inventions for 
cla.s.s have their uses, and can exercise a great giving idle people and frivolous young men and 
influence for good on the minds of those who read women an occupation, is to take not only a very 
them ; hence to condemn them as not only use- low view, but a very unjust view of their utility, 
less but demoralising, is just as reasonable as to This view might be justified if they never rose 
denounce all the theatres in our land as institu- beyond the standard aimed at by a certain class 
tions for depraving the people. One of tbe first of French and English novelists ; but writers with 
•traits observable in a cliild is a love of hearing high aims have devoted their intellects to the 
some story. A fairy tale or any narrative how- production of novels which cannot fail to raise 
over simple, will thoroughly delight the wondering the moral tone of those who read them. An 
and curious minds of children. They like to sit eminent Oxford lecturer recommends students 
•and listen to any incidents which the narrator for holy orders to read good novels as a 
may invent or repeat about characters in real life, means of enlarging their ideas, and educating 
or characters ^carved out of the carver’s brain.’ themselves for the social work of the ministry. 
This is a childish pleasure ; but it is a pleasure And quite lately, Canon Farrar, in a lecture 
which does not cease to please when childhood’s delivered to the members of the Homiletical 
days are over. The love of hearing a story Society, gave his testimony to the value of 
remains ; hut with the developed mind comes, novels when he said : ‘ The occasional reading 
very naturally, a desire for more elaborate nar- of a good novel may be the very fruitful occu- 
ralivcs, for faithful delineations of character, and pation of the brief leisure of the clergyman’s 
for the word-pictures with which so many writers study ; may enable him far more successfully to 
of fiction charm their readers. touch the hearts and consciences of his hearers ; 
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may furnisli Inm with new thoughts and topics 
for many fresh and interesting sermons.’ 

Such passages as tins must arrest attention, 
and who can tell what after-effect they may have 
on the minds of those whom they have once led 
to reflect? Many a profitable le.sson has been 
learned and taken to heart from the pages of a 
novel. Faults have been recognised, and struggled 
against after the perusal of a work of fiction in 
which their pitifulness and the mischief wrought 
by them have been faithfully portrayed. Vicious 
inclinations have received their first , check from 
the merciless exposure in some well-told tale, of 
the ghastly travesty upon pleasure and happiness 
that a life of sensual indulgence is. Take for 
instance the character of ‘Becky Sharpe what a 
warning it must convey to the worldly wonian 
who goes through life with no thoughts but 
thoughts of self and self-indulgence ! In the vices, 
the faults, and follies described in these elocpiezit 
monitors, those who heed them may see tlieir 
own shortcomings. Thus a good novel may ho 
of incalculable use in warning its readers against 
some of their own failings; in pointing out 
those failings which no friend perhaps would 
have the courage to speak of^ and in leading 
them generally to contemplate the defects in their 
characters. 

But further than this, a good novel usually 
contains the delineation of a character worthy of 
imitation. And it very often happens that the 
■ study of a noble character, even if the character 
be that of a fictitious person, has a lasting inllu- 
ence on the mind. Thus a novel may act its 
an exemplar to its readers of the standard of life 
tliey ought to aim at. But it would, naturally, 
he impossible to estimate fully the value and influ- 
ence of a really good work of fiction. A good 
novel that has made its mark in the literary world, 
and which remains popular after the interest in its 
first appearance has abated, is read by thousands. 
Out of these thousands there must be some who 
are capable of being influenced by it ; and if the 
perusal does influence them for good,, it is all the 
better for them and for society that the hook was j 
written. ■ . j 

There is another point for consideration. The | 
most inveterate readers cannot always he engrossed 
in the study of works which require close atten- 
tion. Times will come when the weary reader 
requires a change, and no more healthful change 
could be imagined than that afforded by the 
.pages of a thoroughly interesting novel. , Hence 
this species of literature has its value as a 
.mental anodyne. And it has this value not only 
to the brain- workers, but to those whose lives 
lEure harassed by the dull monotony of daily cares 
dnd anxieties. It is a great relief to turn away 
from the realities of life, and become absorbed for 
a while in the imaginary cares, sorrows, and joys 
of the great world of fiction. The tension of the 
mind is relieveil, new thoughts are suggested; 
fresh intraests awakened, and the book is laid 


down in a very different frame of .mind fronr 
that in which it was taiten up. 

Collectively, novels are mischievous only to 
those who spend all their tim,e in reading nothing 
else. Individually, they are harmful only when 
they have an immoval or irrcligioiis tendency. 
And this leads us to the w’orso aspect of the 
subject. Unhappily, too many novels written 
now, not only by French but by Englisli novelists, 
are nothing bettor than the embodiment of gross 
impurity, which makes an Englishman who has 
any feelings of decency blush for his countrymen, 
and especially for certain so-called lady novelists. 
For strange to say, the chief offenders are women I 
They are found ready to write things from which 
even the most unprincipled literary men would 
shrink, resulting in a ‘stream of moral .sewage’' 
unhlushingly given to the world. The mischief 
they do is incalculable. Such writers cannot pos- 
sibly write truth. Their notions of life, of society, 
of human nature are false and mischievous. Tlioir 
patho.s, when they es.say pathos, is soulloss ; while 
their love-sccncs are coarse, and tainted with a 
sensuality which is as rejmllent as it is uncalled 
for. The sanctity of the holy estate of matri- 
mony is nnpardonably outraged by their writings. 
Heaven help the man whose bride has fonned 
her ideas of the duties of a wife and 'ffiother from 
the novels of these literary pariahs ! A giiTs 
notion of a husband derived from such a source is 
that of an easy-going elderly man who will act the 
part of chaperon when lie is wanted, keep up an 
expensive establishment for her, pay her bills, and 
then leave her to flirt with her chosen companions. 
Or in some cases the ideal husband is represented 
as an impossible Adonis, endowed with every bodily 
and sen.sual charm ; while under any circumstances, 
the necessity for miirrying for the sake of a gnand 
establishment and a perpetual round of ball and 
opera going and other gaieties, is strongly im- 
pressed upon tlio minds of those who only too | 
willingly adopt the false and pernicious notions j 
thus suggested. Some of the unhappy results of j 
this poiluting and dangerously fascinating litera- ] 
ture are from time to time made only too patent I 
in the columns of our newspapers. There can be | 
no doubt in any thinking man’s mind that this 
kind of fiction is largely instrumental in causing 
many of the miserable scandals which are now of 
.such frequent occurrence. Novels of the class j 
referred to are read by thousands of re;uler.s of j 
both sexes; and as the majority of these readem 
are, alas! the young, with their unfonued and 
easily influoncea characters, it ia utterly impossible 
that the most mischievous results should not ] 
ensue. 

As soon as a book is known to be iu any wey | 
improper, there is an unseemly rash to the 1 ibraric.s j 
for. its posse-ssion. The volumes are not allowed 
to rest for a single day on the shelf; but as soon 
as one reader ’’returns them, .some otlu:r eager 
applicant carries them off, probably to lie pored 
over by all the hovel-reading members of a family. 
This is deplorable. Time that might be spent 
in reading healthy fiction is thus frittered away, 
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! and worse than wasted ; for the perusal of this 
! vitiated fiction only whets the morbid appetite, 
and gives it a keen relish for every kind of 
dejjravity. 

YOUNG LOUD PENRITH. 

CHAP'JEE XLVI.— A VISIO!. OB' INSPECTION. 
‘Your accounts, Mr Ashton, are quite correct, i 
Nothing could he, ahem ! more accurate. And ^ 
now — if you have the cash ready, we will not 
trouble you much more.’ 

The speaker was not Mr Dicker, as may easily 
he conjectured, hut Mr Mould, the elder of the 
other two railway Directors who accompanied 
their Deputy Chairman on his visit of inspection. 
Mr Mould was a thick-set, elderly, pompous- 
mannered man, with white whiskers, fishy eyes, 

' a bunch of great gold seals, drab gaiters, and a 
I remarkable resemblance to the thick, short, little 
fish called a miller’s thumb. His voice was harsh 
hut indistinct, and he lisped slightly. Mr Mould 
was not popular. A warm man on ’Change, he 
was a cold man in private life, hut, such as he 
was, he represented among the Directors an 
Opposition party, adverae to Mr Dicker. The 
otlicr Director, whose name was Barber, and who 
was a little man, red-faced, and with stiff gray 
hair that rose, rebellious to the brush, echoed ]\;lr 
Mould’s sentiments, and belonged to the Opposi- 
tion too. 

There are two parties in every Association or 
Assembly, public or private, as surely as night 
follows day, and so it was in this Railway Com- 
pany. Mr Dicker’s wealth and energy made him 
all hut supreme ; but there were those who 
grudged him the fortune he had amassed and the 
power he wielded, and these two, Messrs lilould 
and Barber, were of the envious mijiority. They 
had listened coldly to their chief’s eulogies of 
Hugh’s courage and coolness at the time of the 
late accident, which had saved the Company 
thousands of pounds in the form of costs and 
damages. They hail been mute when Mr Dicker 
spoke of -jjreferment as a thing certain to accrue 
to the Hollow Oak station- mastei’. It is for 
Managers and Chairmen to promote deserving 
subordinates, not for Directors as suCh. The 
station had been inspected ; the accounts exain- 
iuetl ; it only remained to take over the money 
belonging to the Company, 

Hugh went to his house, where the cash-box 
was kept, and returned to the waiting-room, 
wJicrc he had left the Directors, witli a white 
seared face and iiaggard eyes. ‘Gentlemen,’ he 
said in a voice that he vainly tried to render firm, 

‘ 1 have been robbed ! Tlie Company’s money in 
my possession, as the accounts prove, amounted 
to one lumdred and ninety- three pounds fifteen 
shillings. Of this sum, the greater ]jart was in 
Bank of England notes, the numbers of which I 
have marked on this list, as you will see. The 
money, as I happen to know, was safe yesterday 
at noon. I ahseuted myself for three hours or so, 
from the_ station, at this our slack time, leaving 
th(i cash in the cash-box, locked in a locked cup- 
board in, my bedroom. I lel’t the , house-door 
locked, and found it locked on my return; So 
were the cuphoartl and the cash-box, when I went 
to seek the money a few minutes since. But’— 


and here the young man groaned and turned away 
las face — ‘some thief has carried oft' every farthing 

The Directors looked at one another blankly. 
Then Mr Dicker rose, and going up to Hugh, 
clapped him on the shoulder in token of - en- 
couragement. ‘This is a had business,’ ha said; 

‘ but do not' take it so to heart, my young friend. 
No one imputes, for an instant, blame to you, 
and’' . ■ , ■ ■ ' ; U 

‘Excuse me, Mr Dicker, sir,’ croaked out Mr 
Mould, arching his shaggy eyebrows and shaking 
his fat head : * Mr Barber and I may not he quite 
certain to take so charitable, ahem ! a view of 
what appears to us a very, ahem ! awkward trans- 
action.’ 

‘ Excessively awkward, very ! ’ chimed iu red- 
faced Mr Barber. : 

‘Not, of course,’ resumed the senior of the two, 
‘that we would absolutely condemu Mr Ashton , 
unheard’ . ! 

‘ Condemn ! ’ broke in Hugh, ■flushing crimson, 
and then growing jjale again, ‘ Can you pretend 

to believe, gentlemen, that I — I ’ 

_ He ceascd_ speaking, and stood with horror in 
his eyes, as if for the first time he fathomed the 
position in which he found himself, and the sus- 
picions under which he lay. 

‘ I, for one,’ said Mr Dicker sturdily, ‘ believe,’ 
from the bottom of my heart, everything that Mr 
Ashton has told tis. I would stake ten thousand 
pounds on his truth and honour, and ten thousand 
at the back of that, Mr Mould! I never saw a 
better lad, nor a braver, and I am not going to 
desert him at this pinch.’ 

_ But Mr Mould appeared to have reason on his 
side when he said, gruffly, that Mr Dicker’s parti- 
ality must not blind bun to obvious facts. Hugh 
was in a place of trust. He ■ had been appointed, 
it seemed, without producing testimonials or giving 
security. The money in his charge had dis- 
appeared, on the eve of the Directors’ visit, and ha 
hail nothing to say in explanation of the disappear- 
ance. With all due deference to the Deputy Chair- 
man, the case had an ugly look. By all means let 
it be investigated. So the three Directors went, in 
Hugh’s company, to look at the cupboard, and to 
look at the cash-box whence the money had been 
abstracted, Tlie cash-box stiU contained some 
papers, vouchers for the sum amassed by Hugh as 
station-master', and Mr Dicker’s letter. 'Then Hugh 
was questioned as to the reason of his recent 
absence from, tbe station. He said, frankly, that 
he fiad spent some time in Bullhiiry, where an 
anonymous letter had invited him — for a purpose 
which he preferred to keep private — to attend. 

‘ But where is this letter ? ’ asked Mr Dicker. 

Hugh could only conjecture that it luxd been 
stolen, together with the Coiupany’s cash, by the 
mysterious thief who had profited by his ab.seuce. 

‘Perhaps, Mr Dicker,’ said Mr Mould, putting hi.s 
thumbs into the armholes of his waistcoat, and 
looking more uncompromising than ever, ‘you 
would like us to put faith in this cock-and-bull 
story ?’ 

‘That’s just it — cock-and-bull story I’ echoed Mr 
Barber, rubbing together his beefy little hands. 

‘I do believe it, Mr Mould, begging your 
pardon, and in spite of your ill-nature!’ exclaimed 
the Dejjuty Chairman, taking Hugh’s hand publicly, 
and rapping out an oath in conclusion, which we 
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will hope may he pardoned to the capitalist of 
Guildhall Cliambora. , „ , „ 

But Mr Mould, backed hy lus red-faced colleague, 
seemed master of the situation. He had, he said, 
in justice to the Company, a duty to discharge, 
disagreeable no doubt, but which no overbnar- 
iim 'conduct on the part of his olfieial superior 
should deter him from carrying out according to 
his conscience. The station-master at Hollow Oak, 
appointed, Mr Mould must sayj in a loose atid 
irregular fashion, to a place of trust, had failed in 
that trust. He had had, by his own admission, 
funds in his charge. What had become of those 
fundsi That was the question. The plain duty of 
the Directors was to go before the nearest county 
magistrate— there was Sir Henry Marsden, Chair- 
man of Quarter-sessions, a shareholder of their 
own, whose house, Marsden Hall, was near— and 
let justice take its course, 

‘I'll pay the money, and be hanged to it!’ 
said Mr Dicker angrily. But the other two would 
not hear of this, 

‘Eelonies,’ said the senior dryly, ‘must not be 
compounded, even to save your young friend, Mr 
Dicker,’ 

Hugh had quite broken down, The capitalist’s 
kindness had unmanned him. But he dashed away 
the hot tears from lus proud eyes, and said quietly : 
‘I am at your service, gentlemen. Let us go 
before — - 

At that moment, with rattle and roar, and the 
'ear-piercing shriek of the steam-whistle, the day- 
express went thunderin'' past, drowning Hugh’s 
voice ; and, as the iron clangour ceased, a strange 
huhhuh and dissonance disturbed the normal still- 
ness of the place, and up the narrow stairs came, 
stumbling in their eagerness, several men. Will 
Favleigh it was who, flushed and panting, rushed 
up the first, Then followed police helmets, bright 
buttons, and blue uniforms. Two policemen led 
or dragged into the room a man in sailor’s garb, 
with handcuffed wrists and dejected air, like a 
fox that has been trapped. 

‘ Why, Will, lad ? And Jackson— a prisoner, it 
seems I ’ cried Hugh, looking to right and left. 

‘Yes, Captain Hugh! we’ve got the villain, 
hard and fast! Hero is the thief that robbed 
you,’ said the hird-lumter eagerly. ‘ And here ’ — 
as one of the constables produced from, his own 
pockets, and laid on the table, two bunches of 
skeleton keys, a chisel, a heap of gold and bank- 
notes, a letter bearing the Bullbury post-mark, and 
a bowie-knife of American make — ‘you may see 
wbat we found upon him. ’Twas Rose Trawl 
sent mo. God granted that she should hear this 
hound, and a worse than he, Captain, one Swart 
or Grewler, the Miller of Pen Mawth, plotting 
your ruin, and how to send you out of your station 
here — those were the scoundrel’s own words — with 
iron bracelets on ; and he had nearly succeeded, 
but that I was on the watch, followed him to 
Bullbury, and got him arrested there.’ 

Even Mr Moixld could no longer feel or affect 
mcredulity. There were the bank-notes, found 
in Salem Jackson’s pocket, and indorsed hy Hugh, 
There was the anonymous letter that had tempted 
Hugh over to-Bullhury, and which, as a measure 
of precaution, the robber had carried off. Every 
proof ViTas clear, and Mr Dicker, was jubilant. 

‘ We will go before Sir Henry,’ he .said, with 
a look at Mr Mould, ‘hut with a different charge 
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to make, and against a dinerent person, geutlo- 
men.’ 

But tlie Bullbury sergeant of police, jealous for 
the honour of his town, ititerveued. The caption, 
ho said, had been, made in the borough. Sir 
Henry — at moutiou of whom he touched his helmet 
—was a county magistrate. Lot the borough 
magistrates first «lccide whether the prisoner whs 
to be handed over to the county jurisdiction or 
not. And let the prisoner be safely lodged in 
Bullbury Bridewell.^ 

Salem Jackson simplified matters by his be- 
haviour. Like most cowards, in adversity he wa.s 
abject. He snivelled out contrite entreaties to bn 
forgiven by all, and especially by Hugh, hinted 
darkly at his readiness to denounce the Black 
Miller, and only checked his garrulous confession 
by frequent pleas to bo assured of immunity from 

E unishment as, ‘State evidence — (jueen’s~as I 
elieve you call it iu the — in the <loar old 
country, gents ! ’ So he was removed to strong 
lodgings at Bullbury ; and Hugh wrung Will 
Farloigh’s hands, and asked him a thousand ques- 
tions, and thanked him as liis host of friends ; 
and Mr Dicker thanked him too; while even Mr 
Mould exclaimed stiilly : ‘I am obliged to you, 
Mr — aw, Fair weather— for Laving prevented me 
from doing a great injustice. — Eh, Barber, didn’t 
he ? ’ 

But he said it in a thick, pompous way, as 
though the fact of uttering those few word.s 
implied a receipt iu full to himself and to his 
colleague for all previous severity in judging 
Hugh Ashton. 

Then the two Directors caused their special 
train to bo ordered up by telegraph from Sted- 
luim, and went dl' Londunwards, leaving the 
Deputy Chairman bedvind. 

‘ I shall not leave my young friend hero so 
soon, gentlemen both,’ the capitalist had said with 
a cool nod. — ‘ Good-day, Mr Mould — your servant, 
Mr Barber ! ’ 

IVill Farlcigh could not wait. A. train, con- 
venient for lus return to tlie west, would start 
from Stedham at seven o’clock. And he must go 
to Alfringharn, he said, to tell Miss Maud the 
result of his mi-ssion. Miss .Maud, so tlie bird- 
hunter declared, had seemed as sorry for the scrape 
Captain Hugh was in, as himself or Jloso Trawl. 
So Will trudged up again to Alfringharn, where 
he found Mis-s Stanhope on the terrace tliat com- 
manded a view of the road, eagerly awaiting him. 
And Maud tliauked Will, and praised him, with 
thanks to heaven’s mercy too, for Hugh’s rescue 
from the vile schemes of vile men, ami took liim 
into the mansion, where Mrs Stanhope saw him, 
and commended him too, but with a well -broil 
moderation in her praise. And Will, with a 
grateful letter, hnri’iedly penned, of thanks from 
Maud Stanhope to her best of friends, dear Rose 
Trawl, wtU3 sent on in one of Lord Penrith’s 
carriages to Stedliam, in good time for his t)'ain 
to OormvalL But he did not see the old Ion.! 
himself, then struggling betwi.xt life and death. 

OHAra'KK XLVII.— MR dickee’s dtxxjou.. 
Hugh Ashton left alone with Mr Dicker, after 
the special train bad borne off the two other 
railway Directors, grasped the capitalist’s hand 
and pressed it warmly. 
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‘Heaven reward you, dear sir!' lie said in a 
broken voice. ‘ You believed me, when others 
thou^dit me a liar and a thief. I have known no 
such friend as you since my dear father died.’ 

‘ It is 1, niy l)oy, who have reason to be proud 
of your friendshi]-),’ answered Mr Dicker, coming 
for once fairly off his golden pedestal, and descend- 
ing to the level of common humanity. ‘ I wish 
I had been your father. A son like you would 
have’' And the rich man sighed as he re- 

membered that there was none to inherit his 
wealth save M.iss Dicker— who was a plain little 
person, with pinkish eyes, and a resemblance to 
a white rabbit, overloaded with fine clothes and 
fine accomplishments— and whatsoever scion of 
needy nobility might become that young lady’s 
husband. : 

‘ Your kindness emboldens me,’ said Hugh, after 
a pause, ‘ to ask a farther iavour at your hands. 
IMy story — the real history of my life, I have 
breathed to no one ; and I had determined, if I 
died before the proofs I seek were found, that the 
secret itself should die Avith me. Ilut now, I 
begin to mistrust my own judgment, and should 
be glad of the counsel of so experienced a gentle- 
man, as well as so true a friend’ 

‘ As I am, eh ? ’ chimed in the capitalist, patting 
Hixgh gently on the shoulder. ‘And quite right 
too. It’s getting dark, isn’t it ; and if there’s an 
inn in the neighbourhood where they can give 
us something to oat and a glass of wine, we’ll 
dine together. By Jove! hut wo will. — Oh, the 
Ikville Armn, eh'l’ And the capitalist passed his 
arm familiarly through Hugh’s. ‘ Then the Ikville 
Arms shall have the honour of providing for a 
hungry customer. This sort of thing makes me 
ravenous.— And you, Mr Edmunds, or Avhatever 
it is, will please to look to the station ; and you 
and the others can drink Mr Ash.ton’.s health, at 
proper time and place, Avith this five-pound note. 
— Now come along, and I won’t hear a word, mind, 
till dinner ’s on the table ! ’ 

The Jkvilk Arms, gaining from the tattle of 
the ;^orters some iulcling of the Avcalth and com- 
mercial standing of its unexpected customer, 
exerted itself to content the fastidious palate of 
a Londoner. SomohoAV, there avus a fisli, and a 
chicken, and a pudding added to the chop and 
steak which were all that the local butcher could 
supply ; Avhile the landlord, Avho had been a 
servant at Alfringham once upon a time, nno.arthed 
a bottle of such groeii-sealcd sherry as he kept 
I for rare occasi(jns, as Avhen some belated fo.x- 
; hunter slept at Hollow Oak. 
j ‘It’s not half had!’ said Mr Dicker critically 
; of the wine ; ‘ liut I ’ll give you, one of these days, 

' some Amontillado, Avliich couldn’t he bought, sir, 

' couldn’t be bought. It AA'as a present Avhen the 
Araujuez Junctifm was planned, from the Infante 

‘ Never mind that I I Avant to hear your 

story, my poor boy,’ 

‘lu the first place,’ said Hugh, Avith u forced 
smile, ‘ I have to begin with a sort of confession, 
klr Dicker. I l!y, as Ave sailors say, false colours 
at t!ie main. My real name is Hugh — but not 
Hugli Ashton.’ 

‘ Dear mel’ returned the capitalist, really inte- 
rested. 

‘ It is from no mean motive, heaven knows !’ 
W'ciut on Hugh, ‘that I liaA’e consented to disguise 
my identity, and to bear the humble name by 


which I have for years been known. My poor 
father— who died in helping to save lives in a 
boat-accident in Wales, last summer — was a man 
of rank and family, who lay for weary years under 
a foul and hideous charge — as false as it Avas 
cruel— that of fratricide — of the mnrder of Mar- 
maduke Beville — his own brother.’ 

‘Beville! yonr father! Surely he could not 
have beerr the Honourable George Beville, second 
son ’ exclaimed the capitalist breathlessly. 

‘ Second son, Mr Dicker,’ said Hugh quietly, ‘ of 
the present Lord Penrith, of Alfringham, close 
to this place. I saw my grandfather, for the first 
time, when the railway accident occurred, the other ' 
day. Yes ; my name is Hugh Beville— not Ashton j 
—and these papers,’ he added, as he drew from an j 
inner breast-pocket of the coat he wore a large 
pocket-book of black leather, opened it, and laid 
it on the table before Mr Dicker — ‘ these papers 
Avill prove that my words are true. Here is the 
marriage certificate of the Hon. George Eeville’s 
marriage to Letitia Ashton, at the chapel of the 
English Embassy in Paris. Here is my own 
certificate of birth and baptism, dated, as you 
will see, from Sydney, Australia. And here are 
letters ’ 

‘ But, my dear young friend ! ’ said Mr Dicker, 
jumping excitedly to his feet, ‘are you aware of 
tAvo things? First, that you are heir to one of 
the oldest titles, and one of the greatest territorial 
fortunes, as well as the future head of one of 
our most ancient families in England. And, 
secondly, that you are the son of my_ kindest 
friend, of the man aaTio lent me a helping hand 
at the most critical moment of my fortunes ; for, 
Avithout the tAvo thousand pounds he lent me — 
and which, in fact, I owe still! — I should never 
have been a partner in the house of Isaacson, 
Jellerby, and Dicker, of which I am noAV sole 
representative ! ’ 

Mr Dicker’s excitement seemed contagious. 

‘Can it he possible,’ exclaimed Hugli, springing 
up, ‘ that you have been, my father’s friend as well 
as mine ? And if so, is it in your pOAVor to assist 
me in the task to Avhich, beside his grave, I 
solemnly devoted myself, that of clearing his dear 
name from the base aspersions of a heartless world i 
Because, Mr Dicker, so long as George Beville is 
deemed the murderer of his brother, Hugh Beville 
chooses to remain as he has hitherto done, plain 
Hugh Ashton, and to earn his bread by the labour 
of his own hands. And no temptation of rank or 
fortune Avould avail to change a resolve delibe- 
rately made, and steadfastly adhered to. Even 
love itself could not do that.’ 

‘ You mean,’ inquired the capitalist, who could 
scarcely credit himself Avith having heard aright, 
‘that you will not claim your rights as Lord 
I’enrith’s heir, unless he do justice to your father’s 
memory? ’ 

‘ That was the meaning I intended to convey,’ 
answered the young man. ‘ Until iny father’s 
innocence is acknoAvledged, I, for ray part, will 
not count kinship with those Avho drove him out, 
like Cain, into the Avilderness.’ ' 

Mr Dicker reseated himself, and eyed Hugh 
very much as he had eyed him, in Guildhall 
Ohambers, at the time of his refusal' of the cheque. 

‘ Upon my Avord,’ said the man of money, Avouder- 
iugly, ‘you are a very extraordinary young man. 
But I like you the better for it. I felt from the 
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first that 5^011 reminded me of- some one, and now 
I look at you I see the likeness, and yet the clilfer- 
ence. Your poor i'ather had a thoughtful look 
and a retiring manner. Well, it so happens that 
I can, in my turn, hold out a helping hand to 
the son of uiy former benefactor. Sit down again, 
and fill your glass, and I will tell you how, I 
need not explain how first by accident— a lucky 
accident for me — 1 made acqnaiutance with _Mr 
George Beville. I was then a poor and_ struggling 
man, and the money that he lent me — it had been 
part of his mother’s fortune— gave me my first 
decided lift in the world, converting me from ^ a 
clerk into a partner. I prospered so well, that in 
two years or so I should have been able to repay 
the debt, when suddenly came the rumour that 
Lord Penrith’s eldest son had been shot dead, and 
that his brother had fled the country rather than 
stand his trial for the act. I never, for a moment, 
believed your father guilty.’ 

‘ Yon did not 1 ’ rejoined Hugh, with a bright 
gleam of pleasure on his lace, 

‘No 5 because I know him well, and could con- 
eeive,’ resumed the capitalist, ‘how his gentle 
nature would have shrunk, too sensitively perhaps, 

■ from the publicity of a trial in open court, and 
from the suspicious and callous curiosity of a 
crowd intent on being cheaply amused. And the 
circumstantial evidence, they said, was strong. 
Innocent men have been condemned ere this. At 
anyrate, I thought I could understand the motives 
that prompted him to keep away, and I tried 
more than, once to discover his ad<lross and assure 
him of my regard ; but in vain. What I never did 
comprehend wm the reason of his doubly iinlbrtu- 
nate absence at the very date of the murder.’ 

‘ These letters,’ said Hugh, oirering them, * will 
explain tlmt. They arc from my mother, written 
while she was still Miss Ashton, and under a 
secret engagement to marry my father, who dared 
not, for fear of his father’s prejudices and violence 
of temper, openly mention his atlacbment to an 
orphan girl without pedigree or fortune. It was 
a stolen match after all. My mother was induced 
to go over to Paris under escort of the old a\mt 
with whom she lived, there to be privately married ; 
and my father started to meet her in France, as 
ill-luck would have it, on the very afternoon that 
witnessed his Inother’s murder. He wrote to 
inform his father of this; but the old lord was 
angry and unjust, so that he destroyed the letter 
half-read, and answered it with a malediction.’ 

Mr Dicker took out his memorandum book and 
pencilled down a note or two, ‘ My poor friend 
left England, then, or at anyrate started from 
Alfringham, in the afternoon of the very day of 
the murder. That, in itself, should almost sub- 
stantiate an alibi, coupled with the intention of 
going abroad, which these letters— yes, yes ; post- 
marks and signatures well preserved, I see — 
establish/ 

Hxigh shook his head. ‘ My father always told 
. me,’ he said sadly, ‘that ho couM not prove his 
innocence' thus. He left his brother Marmaduke 
near the garden gate of the steward’s house, and 
himself -vifent by a footpath across the fields to 
Bromley Gominonj sand so into the Stedham Road. 
At Stedham he procured a carriage and post-horses, 
and thus travelled to Southampton, whence he 
pursued his journey, by railway to London and 
Dover, But he must still have..he^- walking 


towards Stedham when my titiole Marmaduke 
w.aa found dead near luambert’s Stile, close to the 
Bullbury Road. Then, too, the pistol which was 
found in the smnv, close to the place where the 
murder was done, had been inislaicl, or .stolen from 
the house, a day or two before ; but unhappily my 
father had not mentioned its loss to any oruj,’ 

‘That’s bad!’ rejoined the capitalist. ‘.But I 
hope wo shall be able to prove that tho fatal 
bullet was fired, not, us was assumed, from a pistol 
at all, but from a giw, and that tho pistol was 
left on the ground for the purpose of directing 
suspicion to its owner, George Beville, Now 
listen to me ! That poor fellow Pnrkiss, who 
perished in the shipwreck, as you remember, had 
special instructions from me to make inquiries, 
while in Australia, for George Bevillo’s place of 
abode. In this he failed ; hut, strange to say, a 
man whom he befriended in Queensland, a poor 
wretch who had been waiter in a tavern, and was 
ill and poor, and whose last bonus my clerk’s 
good-nature rendered comfortable, dictated and 
signed a confession which Purkiss took down in 
writing, and which was among those valuable 
papers that were in the purple bag, and which 
you saved while rendering what assistance was 
possible on the night of the shipwreck. The 
man’s name, as I recollect, was Oooper — it is 
a common name, I am told, among the gipsies, 
and he was himself of gipsy blood— and he had 
emigrated, been gold-diggisr, stockman, and shep- 
herd, by turns, lo,st his health, and finally did not 
wish to die with the load of an undivulged secret 
on his conscience. Yes; his name was Oooper, and 
the usual camping-places of his tribe in or near 
this part of the Forest. He solemnly affirmed 
George Beville’s absolute innocence of the crime 
iinputed to him, declaring that he and a sister of 
his, Anne or Nan Conper—better known as Gipsy 

or Ghost Nan Wliy, you seem to know the 

name ? ’ said tho capitalist. 

‘ I know the name, and the woman. But for 
heaven’s sake, go on ! ’ answered Hugh. 

‘ Where was 1 ? ’ said Mr Dicker. 0 yes ; that 
he and a .sister of his, bearing that name, were 
actually eye-witnesses of Marmaduke Bevillc’s 
murder, being at that time encamped beside u 
hedge bordering the field in which the crime was 
committed, and that the deed was done by one 
James' Grewler, the steward of Lord Penrith’s 
estate, and a man in whom your grandfather 
reposed unbounded trust ; and that the weapon 
used was a valuable gun, of somewhat remark- 
able con.struction for those days, which had been 
a present from Loi>d Penrith him.self.’ 

‘But why’ began Hugh, bewildered, 

‘Why, you ,will say,’ weut ou the capitalist, 
‘did not the gipsies come fitrward to denounce the 
criminal, and save the reputation of an innocent 
man? But yon must remember that these 
wanderers are at war with Society, and that it 
would take a strong motive to induce them to give 
evidence in a court of law, or aid the Ju.stice tliey 
deem hostile to them6elve.s. ’rheu— ij' I recollect 
rightly — this Grewler had a hold on them, know- 
ing of some poaching or petty depredations that 
the gang had ■ committed ; while, lastly, ( looper 
admitted having received hush-money, 'though to 
no great amount, from the .steward, who afterwards, 
it appeared, absconded with, a large .sum of money 
belonging to Lord Penrith,’ 
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‘Wliy, then, may I ask, dear friend, did employed being the dark-hro’wm pigment nseH 

you’- Hugh began; but again the capitalist to dedne the more delicate and minute details. 

anticipated him. This skeleton or working drawing then passes 

‘ Why did I not, on receiving these papers from to the cutting-room, where sheets of glass of every 
Australia which your courage preserved, make imaginable shade are arranged in racks, each 
public the gipsy’s statement, and clear your father’s bearing a number, by which a particular tint is 
name ? I answer-— For two reasons. Cooper him- known. The drawing being numbered on each 
self exacted a pledge from my dork— of which, separate piece of glass by means of a frame con- 
witJi some outline of the story, poor Purkiss taming small pieces of every shade and each 
informed me by mail— that old Lord Penrith numbered according to the rack containiiio- the 
should not hear the truth unless George Beville, glass of that colour, the use of this frame 
or his innocent children, should prove to be alive renders unnecessary the tedious process of visit- 
to profit by it. I fancy the gipsy apprehended that ing each- rack in search of the particular shade 
fionie legal punishment might befall his sister, required ; the glass is laid bit by bit on the 
this Nan, or Nana, as he called her, of whom he drawing, and each piece is then cut to the required 
seemed to stand in superstitious awe. And then, shape by means of a diamond, 
what proof had I that George Beville was alive ! After the glass is cut, it passes to the painter 
I knew that advertisements had been inserted, who laying it over the drawing, traces upon it 
years ago, in the colonial newspapers, making Avith lus brush all the details of features, folds 
inquiries about him, hut fruitlessly. I ivill, how- of drapery, foliage, &c,, as designed by the artist, 
ever, telegraph forthwith to London to one of ray But as the action of the weather and the con- 
^eople, and have the box that contains the con- tiiuially varying conditions of the atmosphere, 
fesston brought to Hollow Oak to-morrow by the would speedily remove every vestige of paint 
earliest train. Then we can go before Sir Henry, if left in this state, it is necessary to subject the 
or any other justice of the peace, with a story jiainted glass to the action of heat by placing it 
worth the telling.’ tor several hours in a kiln, under the influence 

The telegram was duly despatched ; but there of which the paint is fused into absolute affinity 
was still much to say and to arrange, and it was ivith the glass, and becomes actually incorporated 
late before Hugh and Mr Dicker separated, the with its substance. After this burning process, it 
latter to commit himself to tlie lavender-scented only remains for the different pieces to be united 
aheets of the best bedroom at the village inn ; the with the grooved leaden framework which binds 
former to pass but broken slumbers, as may bo the Avhole together. The places where the leads 
guessed, Avhile eagerly awaiting the morrow. join are then carefully soldered together, and 

; nothing remains but to thoroughly work over 

cjrn.rvr-K'n riTAocf -whole surface with a thick kind of cement, 

b i A i JS L D G L A b S. np any interstices between the glass 

Nbauly contemporary with 'the revival of Gothic and lead, and renders the whole panel perfectly 
architecture applied both to ecclesiastical and water-tight and weather-proof, 
secular buildings, the taste for the enrichment of After having noted the various processes neces- 
sucli edifices by the introduction of coloured and sary to the completion of a window, let us pro- 
painted glass has revived and flourished. The ceed to the examination and comparison of the 
secret of communicating _ to glass the exquisite different styles and peculiarities which characterise 
and glowing colours, so richly and harmoniously the originals upon which most of our modern 
blended in the few- uninjured specimens that re- prodixctions are founded. These styles or epochs 
mained in the medieval churches of Great Britain, correspond almost identically with those similarly 
if not_ absolutely lost, was for long buried in adopted to distinguish the progress of architec- 
obsciirity. Another most serious impediment was ture. The first is the Early English, commencing 
the difficulty of prod-ucing a pigmei-it which should approximately towards the close of the twelfth and 
possess sufficient affinity^ with the glass to he extending to the end of the thirteenth century, 
readily incorporated with it, and yet be capable of The windows of this period are characterised by 
reduction to a_ consistency favourable to its use as extreme simplicity and even crudeness of design ; 
an ordinary kind of painting material to belaid biit these defects as such, when carried to ex- 
on, and variously treated, according to the artistic tremes, are counterbalanced by the great rich- 
necessities of the manipulator. But these and ness of general effect, and an apparently intui- 
other minor obstacles gradixally disappeared before tive appreciation of the rules which affect and 
the searching investigations of enthusiasts in an govern a pleasing harmony of colour. As the 
art that had been so long neglected. architecture of this period in its severe sim- 

Let us_ now follow the art of glass-staining plicity had not arrived at the elaboration 
through its chief stages. The design of the of dividing the. windows into separate corn- 
window being determined upon, and the car- partments, or ‘lights’ as they are technically 
toon or fuli-siaed drawing being prepared, a termed, it is obvious that the hrtist was either 
kind of skeleton-drawing is made, shewing only restricted to the portrayal of a single figure or 
the lines whidi indicate the shape of each sepa- subject in one window; or was compelled, if 
rate piece of glass. It is apparently not geixe- desirous of introducing more than one such repre- 
rally understood that a window is not one sentation, to reduce the size of each individual 
piece of glass, to which are applied the various picture, and by a , judicious and ornamental 
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at home, and those somewhat more mimetouB on 
the continent, are sufficient to shew how effectively 
these arrangements were carried ont._ A natural 
consequence of tlic then architectural ignorance of 
tlie advantages of niullioned windows, was the 
increase in size of the single lights, thus affording 
far wider scope to the artist in arranging his 
groups of subjects. They repesented for the 
most part scenes from the life of Christ, pr 
pictorial histories of sainted and martyred Chris- 
tians; and evidenced painstaking care on the 
part of the monastic artists who originated and 
executed the designs. 

On comparing the attempts at ornamentation 
of this period in architecture and in illuminated 
manuscripts, w'e find the medieval artists^ follow- 
ing in the same track ; and thus we find the 
decorating of their windows to take the form 
eitlier of canopies and bases, founded in their 
design on tlie actual stone models before them 
in their churches, or of foliated scroll-work of 
an extremely conventional and formal character. 
We find as a rule, that the single figures— -such as 
figures representing the apotheoses of saints or 
martyrs— stood under the canopies referred to with 
probably nothing but a broad strip to support the 
figure ; and in the same manner the architectural 
work of the canopies was designed with the most 
sublime disregard of perspective, and arches of the 
flimsiest structure supported a superincumbent 
weight calculated to strike a modern engineer 
with horror. But such eccentricities as these are 
forgotten when we look upon the complete work, 
and see how, with all its incongruities of drawing, 
and its frequent deliauca of the laws of gravity, 
the idea thus crudely conveyed was one of reve- 
rential worship on the part of the dcsiguors. 

On the other hand, the grouped subjects, when 
arranged to contain several scenes, were generally 
separated by flowing scroll-work bearing some 
resemblance to foliage, but growing in carefully 
drawn curves, and interlacing with a remarkably 
happy efi’ect of colour rather than of truth to 
nature, Still, the effect as a whole is beautiful and 
devotional in the extreme ; and it is interesting 
for those who have the opportunity of studying 
the progressive styles, to note how, as devoutness 
and - purity of expression diminishes, there grows 
a taste for elaborate and beautiful ornamental 
details, and a more artistic aptitude in the 
drawing of human and other figures. 

In the glass of this, period the brush is hut 
sparingly used ; the dresses being very simple and 
with few folds, are little more than the coloured' 
glass cut to the shape as nearly as possible, a 
few strong strokes of the brush indicating the 
leading folds. The figures too are small compared 
with the space at command, and the accessories 
of background, trees, buildings, &c. are treated 
in the simplest and most primitive manner. But 
by. slow degrees the style became merged into 
what is known as the Becorated or Second 
Pointed Period, 

This epoch appears in medieval art to be the 
culininatlng poinjb in architecture, stained glass, 
and jlluminatiot),. beyond which the most aspring 
anibition could not hope to pass ; and truly it is 
difiieult to imagine anything 11101*6 perfect in its 
own sphere than the different branches of art at 
this lime. The crudeness and imperfections of the 
earlier years were now rectified and- supplied j 


while little was lost of original simplicity or feel- 
ing in the superior treatment of the later style. 

In this the l)coorated Period we fiud tlio 
window's divided by nmllioiis, and as the years 
went on, the inulHons by interlacing curves, 
forming smaller openings in tho upper part of 
the window, called tracery. The width of tho 
several lights by_ this alteration was naturally cou- 
sideriihly diminishet’l, and encouraged the almost 
universal adoption of the canopy as an appro- 
priate finish to tho work. And in these canopies 
are evinced the most pleasing and varied fancies,, 
being, with certain restrictions, almost reproduc- 
tions of the beautiful stone tabernacle-w'ork still 
to be seen throughout the cathedral towns of 
England. The crocheted pinnacle, the traceried 
window, the gargoyle grotesquely leering front 
his coign of vantage— all arc to be found de- 
picted in transparent splendour. The painting, 
too at this period is found to have progressed; 
the features are more carefully and naturally 
traced; tliero is lass grotesquoness of pose; the- 
drapery bears evidence of closer study ; and the 
whole shews a decided advance tow'ards artistic 
success. The glass itself is cut in larger pieces 
as tho power of expresaiop by painting increases, 
and this of course implies a more sparing use 
of the lead-grooves, and a corresponding increase 
of lightness. At this point then, it may be said 
the art has reached its xeuith ; and from' this point 
cominonces the downward course. It .is perhaps- 
natural that as the artists towards the close of the 
fourteenth century became conscious of their 
improvement in many ways, each generation 
should strive to outstrip tho other ; and beneficial 
as such a course, under certain restrictions, must 
necessarily be, the unrestrained and imperfectly 
educated efforts of these rivals, brought about a 
result far more disastrous than an absolute stand- 
still. Tliese artists ^ overlooked the fact that, 
from the very conditions of its manufacture and 
treatment, stained glass must always ho to a 
certain extent conventional. This w'as the trap 
into which fell the leaders of the third period, 
called the Perpendicular or Third Pointed. In 
their endeavours, honest and laudable enough 
no doubt, to outstrip all competitors, they 
discarded tho brilliant and gorgeous colours of 
previous years, and presented little positive 
colour, except in the backgrounds to figures 
or subjects. They substituted for the magni- 
ficent canopies of the Decorated Period, elabo- 
rate and generally painfully top-heavy structures,, 
certainly more true in insignificant details than 
their predecessors, but in disregard of the oom- 
monest rules of perspective, 

^ We have now arrived at tho virtual termina- 
tion of the practice of the art for tho time being ; 
for although it was carried on for some time 
longer on the continent, it languished slowly hut 
surely, and expired for want of enconragemeut in 
tho stagnant tunes of tlie seventeenth and ciglit- 
eenth centuries ; to he revived ami to llourish 
again with renewed vigour, and under more 
favourable circumstances, in the present century. 

Of the adaptability of this beautiful art to tlie- 
internal decoration of both public and jnivate 
buildings, it is not necessary to say much. It 
agreeably completes the general scheme of mural 
decoration, which would otherwise be wftnting in 
unity of design, in consequence of the break in 
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tho continuity of ornament by the existence of an 
nudccorated and, apart from its purpose, unjusti- 
llablc blank space. Thus the artist in stained 
glass comes to the rescue of the decorator, and 
without interfering with the transmission of light, 
ro)iders the hitlierto unsightly window an acldi- 
tional beauty and adornment to the building. 
And the art has another great advantage — of 
bedng capable of use in concealment as well as 
(lisjilay. It Irecpxcintly happens that from various 
causes the outlook from a window is far from 
agreeable, though the necessity remains for the 
window itself ; and here again stained glass is of 
the greatest service, as it can be arranged to admit 
light, and at the same time prevent the eye from 
resting on an unpleasant prospect without, or the 
curious eyes of prying outsiders from intruding on 
the privacy of those within. 

It will be seen from the foregoing how many 
and urgent are the claims of the art of stained 
glass on the notice of lovers of architectural 
' adornment; and in these days of intellectual 
enlightenment, and artistic as well as scientific ! 
progress, such claims will not present themselves 


ANECDOTES OF DOCTORS. 
Amongst the piost honoured of all tho professions 
is that of Medicine. It is often also a very lucra- 
tive one, especially if a medical man gains a name 
in the Imu 'inmuUf and still better, is called upon 
to attend royalty. It is said that ■\7illiam III. 
during the first eleven years of his reign paid the 
celebrated Dr Radolill’e on an average not less 
than si,x hundred guineas per annum. 

At a more recent date, royalty lias not shewn 
itself ungrateful for medical services. Sir Wadd 
states in his Memnrabilitx, that tho physicians 
who attended tjueen Caroline had each five 
hundred guineas, and the surgeons three hun- 
dred ; and that Dr Willis was rewarded for his 
successful attendance on iving George III. by 
lifteeu hundred ])er annum for twenty years, and 
six hundred and lifly per annum to his sou for life.- 
Tho other physicians had, however, only thirty 
guineas each visit to Windsor, and ten guineas 
each visit to Kow. A physician’s ordinary fee at 
the close of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries was ten shillings ; but if it 
happened that his patient were a man of condition, 
the doctor expected gold ; and still later, several 
pieces of that coin from rich patients. A good 
story is told of Sir Richard Jebb, who was once 

S id three guineas by a nobleman from whom he 
d a right to expect five. The doctor dropped 
the coins on the carpet, when a servant picked 
them up and restored them. Rut Sir Richard, 
instead of walking off, continued his searcli on 
the carpet. 

‘ Are all th.e guineas found?’ asked his lordship, 
looking round. 

‘There must bo two still on the floor,’ was Sir 
Richard’s answer, ‘for I have only three.’ 

The hint of course was taken, and the right , 
sum made up. 

Another physician who had been accustomed to 
receive a three-guiuea fee from an old lady-patient, 
received one day only two, and had recourse to 
cue part of Sir Richard’s artifice, and assuming 
that tlie third guinea had been dropped, through 


his carelessness, looked about on the floor for it. 
The result, however, Avas rather disappointing. 

‘ Nay, nay,’ said the old lady with a smile • ‘ you 
are not in fault. It is J who dropped it,’ 

How much of ‘ hope deferred ’ is experienced by 
many doctors in the beginning of their career 
before the guineas become plentiful, is little knoAvn 
by the public. It is said that the great surgeon 
Sir Astlcy Cooper, whose income eventually varied 
from fifteen to^over twenty thousand per annum, 
earned five guineas the first year, and in his fifth 
his fees only reached a hundred pounds. But the 
day came when patients waited for hours in his 
anterooms before they could obtain an intervieAv 
with him, and even then perhaps were compelled 
to go away without a consultation. And for some 
years one patient alone paid him six hundred 
pounds annually for professional attendance upon 
him at his seat near Croydon, 

Though there are nmneroiis instances of large 
sums being received by doctors for sxtccessful treat- 
ment of their patients, it is rarely that they reap 
substantial benefit beyond their ordinary fees, in 
cases of failure ; instances, however, are known. 

A story is told of a French lady who put horselS 
into the hands of a surgeon to be bled ; the 
operator used his lancet so clumsily that instead 
of a vein he cut an artery. This mishap eventu- 
ally caused the death of the lady. With a mixture 
of humanity and irony, she made a will in which 
she bequeathed a life-annuity of eight hundred 
livres to the surgeon on condition ‘ that he never 
again bled anybody as long as he lived.’ 

A Polish Princess about a hundred years ago, 
who lost her life in similar circumstances, had the 
following clause inserted in her will : ‘ Convinced 
of the injury that my unfortunate accident will 
occasion to the unhappy surgeon who is the cause 
of my death, I bequeath to him a life-annuity 
of two hundred ducats, secured by my estate, 
and forgive his mistake from my heart. I wish 
this may indemnify him for the discredit which 
my sorrowful catastrophe Avill bring upon him,’ i 

Bleeding in those days, notwithstanding its j 
risks, seems to have been regarded as almost a 
sovereign remedy for present ills, and an antidote 
against prospective ones. A good story is told 
of Lord Chesterfield and a friend of his, Lord 
Radnor, who was fond of acting the surgeon, as 
far as bleeding was concerned. We Avill give it 
in Mr Jeaflreson's own words, from Avhose inte- 
resting BooJs about Doctors we have obtained 
a portion of our information. ‘Lord Chester- 
field wanting an additional vote for a coming 
division in the House of Peers, called on Lora 
Radnor, and after a little introductory conversa- 
tion, complained of a distressing headache. 

“You ought to lose blood then,” said Lord 
Radnor. 

“ Gad ! do you indeed think so ? Then my dear 
lord, do add to the service of your advice by 
performing the operation ; I know you are a most 
skilful surgeon.” 

‘Delighted at the compliment, Lord Radnor 
in a trice pulled out his lancet-case and opened 
a vein in his friend’s arm. 

“ By-the-by,” asked the loatient, as his arm was 
being adroitly hpund up, “do you go down to 
tho Plouse to-day ?” 

“ I had not intended going ” answered the noble 
operator, “ not being sulliciently informed on the 
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question which is to be debated. But you, "who 
have considered it, which side will you vote 
- mV .. 

'In reply, Lord Chesterfield tmfolded, his view 
of the case; and Lord Radnor was so delighted 
with the reasonina of the man who held his 


which for two or throe generations were bnowu as 
‘The Whitworth DoQtors.’ Indeed some of their 


descendants may possibly be still in the prsd'es- 
sion. Though plain of speech and possessing little 


with the reasoning of the man wlm held his 


refinement, the Whitvvortlr Doctors were great pro- 
vincial celehrities, esiiecially as enr^eons ; but their 


surgical powers in such high estimation, that he 
forthwitli promised to supiport the wily Earl’s side 


in the division. 

“I have shed my blood for the good of my 
country,” said Lord Chesterfield that evening to 
a party of friends.’ 

Amongst the doctors who have lived in this 
century, Abernethy perhaps figures most conspicu- 
ously. Though many of the stories related of 
his brusque manners and sometimes rude speech 
are said to be false or exaggerated, sufficient are 
authenticated to leave no doubt of his eccentricity. 
He had, however, under a rough exterior a Mud 
heart. He often refused or returned his lees if 


he discovered that his patients were poor. In one 
well-known instance, a widow lady, whose child 
had been under his care, received from him, 
inclosed in a friendly letter, all the fees he had 
taken from her under the impression that she w'os 
well able to pay — he had learned that her means 
were straitened— and in addition fifty pounds, 
which he begged her to spend in giving her chihl 
a daily ride in the fresh air. To the hoaiour of 
the profession be it said that instances of kind 
consideration and true generosity are far from 
rare amongst our medical men. 

It is difficult to imagine how Abernethy could 
act with so much kindness and delicacy of feeling 
towards one lady, and yet give such offence to 
another, that she exclaimed; ‘I have- heard of 
your rudeness before I came, sir, but I was not 
prepared for such treatment. — What am I to do 
with this V ,she added ; meaning the prescription 
he had given her. 

‘Anything you like,’ the surgeon roughly 

o-natM-Ararl • < An -fliA -if vnn nionon ^ 


answered ; ‘ put it on the fire, if you please,’ 

" He had met his match. The ladv took him at 


his word, placed his fee on the table, and his 
prescription on the fire, then with a bow left him, 
^bernethy instantly followed into the hall, apolo- 
gised, and begged her either to take the fee Icaek 
or allow him to rewrite the prescription ; hut all 
to no purpose ; tlje lady would not yield. 

On another occasion the doctor was forced to 
own that he had the worst of it. The story runs 
thus. He was sent for one day in great haste by 
an innkeeper, whose wife had in a quarrel scratched 
his face with her nails to such an extent that the 
poor man was bleeding and much disfigured. 
Abernethy thought this an oppoitunity not to 
. be lost for admonishing the offender, and said ; 



luou xui tiuu Bam ; 

idam, are you not ashamed of yourself to treat 
r husband thus— the husband who is the head 


rour husband thus— the husband who is the head 
)f all — your head, in fact ?’ 

‘ Well,, doctor,’ fiercely returned the virago, ‘ and 
nay I not scratch my mvn head ?’ 

-■ A gentleman once asked Abernethy if he 
bought 'the moderate use of snuff would ‘ injure 


V, as the doctor’s prompt reply; ‘for 
a single ounce of brains would ever 


le end of' last century, aqd extending fer 
s, there flourished in Lattcaslii'ire a family 
name of Taylor,^ the male raemljers of 


vincial celebrities, especially as surgeons ; but their 
fame extended far _ beyond their own region. 
In a number of I'ait’s Magazmo published forty 
years ago, William Howitt gave an account of a 
visit he pah! to the Whitworth doctor then extant, 
who related to him one or two amusiiig inci- 
dents connected with his father’s attendance upon 
royalty. He had been called in to prescribe for 
the Princess EliKabeth, a daughter of George III, 
‘The complaint of the Princess was a continued 
pain and stupor in the head. Of course John 
Taylor immediately ordered her to take his snuff. 
This snuff is made of the powdered leaves of the 
Asarabacca, which has the property of purging the 
head, and of which plenty was grown in the garden 
at Whitworth. John having given his order and 
delivered the snuff, looked about him, and seeing 
the Princesses all there, ho clapped the Qxiccn 
familiarly on the hack, and said : “ Well, thou art 
a farrontly woman [good-looking] to bo the 
mother of such a set of straight-backed lasfle.s,” 

‘Queen Charlotte took the, unusual familiarity 
with very good grace, smiling and replying ; 
“Yes, Mr Taylor; and I was once as straight- 
backed a Lass a-s any of them.” 

‘The doctor, had not retired from the presence 
of royalty very long, when he was sent for again 
in great haste. 

“ Well, and what is the matter now ?” asked ho 
on entering. 

“Oh, tile Princess is taken with such a con- 
tinual sneezing tliat we are quite alarmed.” 

“Is that all?” said John. “Then let the girl 
sneeze ; that is the very thing that will do juer 
good.” 

‘ The doctor is said to have had the honour of 
completely relieving the Princess of her com- 
plaint.’ 

Patients doubtless often amuse by their idio- 
syncrasie-s the medical men they consult. Acconl- 
iug to Dean Eamsay, Dr Gregory — ‘ of immortal 
hlxxture memory-used to tell a .story of an old 
Highland chieftain, intended to shew how such 
Celtic potentates were once held to he superior 
to all the usual eonsiilerations which affect ordi- 
nary inortals. The doctor, after due examination, 
had in his n.sual decided and blunt manner pro- 
nounced the liver of the Highlander to be at 
fiuilt, and to be the cause of iu,9 ill-health. Ilis 
patient, who could not but con.sider this as taking 
a great liberty with a Highland chieftain, rofircd 
out : “And what business is it of youv.s whclher 
I have a liver or not ? ” ’ 

We are also indebted to the Dean’s Jif.minis- 
cences for the two following stories. ‘.Aii old lady 
about sevenfty years of age sent for her medical 
attendant to consult him about a sore throat, 
which had troubled her for .some (.lays. I'lie 
doctor, decked out with the now-prevailing 
fashion, a moustache and flowing beard, was 
ushered into her room. The old lady, after 
exchanging the usual civilities, described her 
cotuplsint to the worthy son of iEsciilupius. 

“ Well,” said he, “ do you know, Mrs Maefarlane, 
I used to be much troubled with the very same 
kind of sore throat ; but ever since I allowed my 
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monstaclie and tieard to grow, I have never been 
troirbled with it V’ 

“Awed, aweel,” said the old lady dryly, “that 
may be tlio case ; but ye maun prescribe some ' 
oth(3r nuithod for mo to,get cj^uit o’ the sair throat ; 
for yc k(!n, doctor, I canna adopt that cure.” 

‘A servaat of an old maiden lady, a patient 
of Dr Poole, formerly of Edinburgh, was under 
orders to go to the doctor every morning to report 
tlm a(;ate of her health, how she had slept, &c., 
with strict injunctions always to prefix, “with her 
compliments.” At length one morning the girl 

brought this extraordinary message : “ Miss S ^’s 

compliments, and she died last night at eight 
o’clock ! ” ’ 

^ Doctors are by no means infallible, and some- 
times make very serious mistakes. In the Sooh 
of Bhmders there is a curious story told, quoted 
from Cooke’s Seven Narcotics, of a young Spanish 
doctor who went from Madrid to the Philippine 
Islands some years since with the design of 
settling in the colony, and pushing his fortune 
by meiins of his profession. On the morning after 
ho landed, the doctor sallied forth for a walk 
^on the paseo. He had not proceeded far when 
hie attention was attracted to a young girl, a 
native, who was walking a few paces ahead of 
him. He observed that every now and then 
the girl stooped her head towards the pavement, 
which wais straightway spotted with blood. 
Alarmed on the girl’s account, the doctor walked 
rapidly after her, observing that she still con- 
tinued to expectorate blood at intervals as she 
went. Before ho could overtake her, the girl had 
reached her home, a humble cottage in the suburbs, 
into which she entered. The doctor followed close 
upon her heels, and summoning her father and 
mother, directed them to send immediately for the 
priest, as their daughter had not many hours to 
live. The distracted parents having learned the 
profession of their visitor, immediately acceded to 
his rerpiest. The child was put to b(id in extreme 
afiright, having been told what was about to befall 
her. The nearest padre was brought, and every- 
thing was arranged to smooth the journey of her 
soul thpiigh the passes of purgatory. The doctor 
tried his skill to the utmost, but in vain. In less 
than twenty-four hours the girl was dead. As up 
to that time the young Indian had always enjoyed 
excellent health, the doctor’s prognostication was 
regarded as an evidence of great and mysterious 
skill. The fame of it soon spread through Manilla, 
and very soon the newly arrived physician was 
beleaguered with patients, and in a fair way of 
accurnnluting a fortune. 

In the midst of all this, somebody one day had 
the curiosity to ask the doctor how he could pos- 
sibly have predicted the death of the girl, seeing 
that she had been in perfect health a few hours 
before. 

‘Predict it!’ replied the doctor;. ‘why sir, I 
saw her spit b],ood enough to have killed her 
half-a-dozcu times.’ 

‘ Blood ! But how did you know it was 
bloodl’ 

‘ How 1 What else could it he ? ’ 

‘ But every one spits red in Manilla.’ 

The doctor, who had in the meantime observed 
this fact, and was labouring under some uneasi- 
ness in I'figart! to it, refused to make any further 
confession 'at the litue ; but he had said enough 


to elucidate the mystery. The thing soon spread 
through the city, and it became clear to every one 
that what the new medico had taken for blood was 
nothing else than the red juice of the luyo, and 
that the poor girl had died from the fear of death 
caused by his prediction. 

The doctor’s patients now fled from him as 
speedily as they had congregated ; and to avoid 
the^ ridicule that awaited him, as well as the 
indignation of the friends of the deceased girl, 
the doctor was fain to escape from Manilla, and 
return with all speed to Spain. i 

We will bring our gossip to an end with a story < 
illustrating the varying degrees of feeling, regu- i 
lated hy the state of his health, with wliich a I 
patient may be said to regard his medical adviser. I 
It is related of Bouvart, a French physician, | 
that one morning as he entered the chamber of a 
certain Marquis whom he had attended through 
a very dangerous illness, he was addressed by 
his noble patient thus : ‘ Good-day to you, Mr 
Bouvart! I feel quite in. spirits, and think my 
fever has left me.’ 

‘I am sure it has,’ replied Bouvart dryly. 

‘ The very first expression you used convinced me 
of it.’ 

‘ Pray explain yourself,’ said the Marquis. 

‘Hothing is easier,’ was the doctor’s reply. ‘In 
the first days of your illness, when your life was 
in danger, I was your “ dearest friend ; ” as yon 
began to get better, I was your “ good Bouvart ; ” 
and now I am “Mr Bouvart.” Depend upon it 
you are quite recovered.’ 

A COURIER’S STORY. 

My name is Carl Johann Roeckel. By birth and 
nationality I am a Swiss, but cosmopolitan in 
every taste and habit. In my early days I regu- 
larly followed the profession of a courier, as I' do 
now occasionally when any of my old patrons 
or their friends require such services, which is 
rather infrequent, the taste of the travelling public 
having degenerated into hasty journeys by express 
trains, with the consequent loss of all enjoyment 
of the different phases of scenery through which 
the travellers are passing. In the course of my 
many years’ experience, I have been witness to 
many strange occurrences, have assisted in many 
a secret and adventurous undertaking, and .have 
been subject to many perils. From among such 
varied experiences I give the following strange 
story, suppressing for obvious reasons the real 
names of those interested. 

Many years ago I was engaged as courier to His 
Excellency tlio Honourable Frederick Esliugton, 
ambassador-extraordinary of His Britannic Majesty 
King George, on a special secret mission to one of 
the great continental powers. Having finished 
his duties and successfully attained the ol3ject of 
his mission, we started on our homeward journey 
in the summer of 18 — . The period was one to 
be long remembered from the political excitement i 
which existed throughout all Europe, almost every ' 
government having unsheathed the sword. We 
had travelled a considerable part of the first stage ! 
of our return journey, when His Excellency, who 
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was feeling the fatigues of the incessant travelling 
in the heavy rumbling carriage, said he should 
stop at the next town we arrived at, and take rest 
and refreshment ; both of which he was much in 
need ot^ besides having important state documents 
to transcribe. In due course we arrived at the 
small town of S — — , on the confines of Germany, 
where we put up. We stayed a day and a half 
there; and I was then instructed to have the 
carriage and horses in readiness to continue our 
journey. His Excellency meanwhile had com- 
pleted his writings, to which he had assiduously 
applied himself ; and told me, as it was a fine 
afternoon, he would take a short walk, and on 
his return resume his journey at once ; and Ij 
must therefore make all necessary preparations. ' 
He accordingly left the hotel. But he was never 
seen afterwards, nor was anything known of his ^ 
fate ! 

I waited for upwards of an hour anxiously, and 
then made a close search for him, which I con- 
tinued for several days ; but not a truce could I 
discover of my master. A villager, however, 
living outside the town brought to me at the 
hotel a pair of overalls, which he stated ho had 
found in a neighbouring copse. I recognised the 
garment as belonging to His Excellency; and at 
once repaired with the villager to the copse, and 
closely examined the spot, but found no trace or 
sign of any struggle. 

Binding it useless to prosecute the search, I at 
once returned to Loudon with His Excellency’s 
travelling gear, which I handed to his family, . 
The British government at once instituted in- ' 

S dries, as also did His Excellency’s family, and 
rge rewards were offered by both, and advertise- 
ments widely disseminated for any information 
respecting the -missing anrbassador; but they failed 
one and all to gain ‘any information of or the 
slightest clue to his fate. A certain amount 
of suspicion attached to me, hut it was only 
momentary, and I at once cleaved myself of it, 
and assisted the distracted wife and her missing 
hxrshand’s family as nnrch as lay in my power. 
Well I renxem'bcr the agonies of anxiety and 
suspense caused to the ambassador’s wife and 
family by the distressing calamity. Magisterial 
investigation was made, experts were employed, 
and every endeavour made to penetrate the dark 
veil of mystery surrounding the event ; hut all 
efforts were unsuccessful. One of His Majesty’s 
ambassadors had completely and mystcnously 
disappeared, without leaving a clue to light up 
the awful obscurity which enveloped the tragic 
occurrence. 

Several years had elapsed since the distressing 
event, and the memory, the painful memory, of 
it ,was bogimiing to fade from my mind, when I 
happened to he in Antwerp on a short tour 
through Belgium with patrons. And while list- 
leasly' strolling hy myself on the quay one 
summers' evening, watching the passengers dis- 
emhavking Irotn the newly arrived Steamer, I 
was accosted by 4 mean, haggard-looking, little 
man of beggarly .appearance^ who spoke to me 
in Flemish. 

‘ Are you not Herr Boeckel the couriot 1 ’ said he. 

4 


‘ Yes,’ replied I. ‘ "What do you want with me ? 
Who are you 1 ’ 

■' ‘I suppose you have quite forgotten me?’ said 
he. 

I stared at him keenly. The man’s features 
were somewhat familiar to me, yet I was confusod 
in my reniembraueo of how and where I had seen 
him. ‘ I do not know yon,’ said 1. 

‘Yes ; you do, and very well,’ replied he. ‘ My 
name is Ludwig Kiihl, and I have freciuently 
driven you the first stage out of Vienna. I did 
so when you were courier to His Excellency the 
Honourable Eslington, in the summer of the year 
18 —.’ 

(The courier is remembered even when the 
patron is forgotten, for it is to us that landlords 
and their servants look for their gratuities.) 

I stared at him, and then recognised the haggard 
looks. ‘ True,’ said I ; ‘ I remember you now 
well. IIow goes it with you ? What do you here 
in Antwerp ? The old trade, eh ? ’ 

‘Ah, no !’ ho replied with a deeply drawn sigh. 
‘ It ’s a long story, and I can’t tell it to you hero 
in all this noise and bustle. Let irs go to a quiet 
cahareV 

I agreed ; and in our short vvalk I revolved in 
my mind all those circumstaueos, so dark and 
impenetrable in their profound mystery, which 
had happened years helore. And I remembered 
how our postillioir Ludwig Kiihl had assisteil 
me in the nnavailiiig search for His Excellency. 
Soon wm reached a little cabaret — their name is 
legion in Antwerp — in one of the hack streets 
near tlie Cathedral ; and with a glass of his 
favourite Booiijekamp in front of him, he seal,i;d 
himself, and told me the following sequel to tiie 
mysterious disappearance. 

‘You must remember me, friend,’ he began, 

‘ when I was in a bettor condition than you now 
see me ;’ and he seanuedhis wretched garments, 
shrugging his shoulders with an impatient air. 

I nodded acquiescenco. 

‘Well,’ said ho, ‘you must also know in your 
long ij.xperieuce of travel that all classes of society 
on the continent, and particularly in Vienna, have 
their secret club. The postillions had theirs ; hat 
it was subject to the rule of the Chief Secret 
Society, in my younger days, friend, I was 
induced, in an unlucky moment, to enroll myself 
as a member, and take the oaths of the Secret 
Society of Postillions. Bitterly have I repented 
since, for it is to that circumstance I owe my 
present deplorable slate of mind and position.’ 

‘But what has that to do with the mysterious 
case of His Excellency ? ' I asked of him somewhat 
impatiently. 

‘Much more than you imagine or can oyer 
know, friend,’ replied ho, sententiously wagging 
his head. Ho i)auso<l for a moment. ‘IVell, I 
will tell you,’ continued he, ‘though you must 
not break my story with your inquiring conuuonts. 
Firstly^ then, you must know that I was oii 
the establishment of Herr Spiiltzen, the carriage- 
master and stable-keeper from whom .Ilis Excel- 
lency the Honourable Eslijigtou hired his tra- 
velling carriage and horses for his return journey. 
It was known to the Chief Secret Socii'ty that 
His Excellency was in possession of important 
papers, and it was also Known that h(j was (ju 
the point of starting Avith them for .England, 

, The Chief Commander had important reusous for 
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obtaining these papers, or copies of them, and of 
one in particular above all otiiers, by fair means 
or foul ; and what the Chief says is to be done, 
is done invariably at any cost. The Committee 
had balloted for the person who must execute 
their orders, and their choice had fallen on me 
as postillion, and the more likely to effect a suc- 
cessful result. By virtue of my oath I was bound 
to obey, or I should have suffered a secret death, 
by assfissination’ probably. I need not tell you 
iny insi, ructions ; but a dreadful fate awaited you 
in. the event of you or His Excellency obstructing 
our wishes. In every town through which we 
passed there were emissaries of the Chief Society 
to assist me, so great is its organisation ; and 
when I received your instructions to pull up at 

the next town, which if you remember was S , 

I know the wishes of the Chief Commander would 
bo effectually carried out. The landlord of the 
hotel you stayed at and the head hostler were 
known to me as members of the Chief Society, 
and there w'ere other residents in the town also 
members whom I did not knowt So you see, my 
friend, how His Excellency and you were encom- 
passed in a net from which there was no esca])e 
and he chuckled to himself as he said it. ‘ Now 
you remember how His Excellency was always 
engaged in writing his despatches and documents. 
W(;ll, there was consequently great difficulty in 
getting a view of the papers without adopting 
i'oul means, aird time was of great importance to 
the Chief Conimander.* 

‘ What !' I e.xclaimod in groat astonishment, my 
luvir almost on end with the suddenness of the 
■conlession— ‘ what ! Do you mean to tell mo 
Carl Johann Roeckel, that you murdered His 
Excellency in cold blood 1 ’ 

‘Not exactly that, friend,’ he quietly replied. 

‘ When His Excellency went for that short walk, 
the head hostler also went for a stroll in the same 
direction. A short distance from the town the 
hostler met a friend, also a member, and they 
quickly bound and gagged His Excellency, and 
carrie.d him to the cellar of the latter’s house, 
where they kept him secretly until after the excite- 
ment of the disappearance and search had subsided, 
w’heu he was taken to Vienna in the involuntary 
disguise of a dangerous lunatic peasant, and after- 
wards’ And he made a significant sign indica- 

tive of strangulation. ‘The papers were abstracted 
by the laiullord, and handed to me, and I in turn 
delivered them to the Chief Commander person- 
ally. Nothing was ever said about the missing 
documents, if you recollect, because only one other 
person besides Ills Excellency and the Chief Com- 
mandcir knew of them, and ho dared not say what 
they were.’ 

‘ But how,’ asked I, ‘ was everything kept so 
quietly, as the British government made a great 
stir over the matter, and large rewards were 
offered 1 ’ 

‘ W ell,’ replied ho ; ‘ those to whom the matter 
■was referred' wore mostly members of the Chief 
Society, which you must remember, numbered in 
its roll members of all ranks and stations. The 
piiir of overalls found in the copse some days 
after the disappearance were purposely placed | 
ill ere to lead and encourage the belief that His | 
Excellency bad been robbed and-then murdered.’ i 

‘But yon do not account for your being here in j 
Antwerp now,’ said I. ■ | 


‘Well, friend,’ continued he, and he drew him- 
self closer to me and spoke in a very low tone — 
‘well, the Chief Commander, in consequence of the 
stir made by both the British and our government, 
and fearing disclosure on account of the large 
rewards offered, took effective steps to prevent it 
by ordering the deaths of those concerned in the 
tragedy. The landlord of the hotel, however, 
suddenly decamped to America— where he will be 
tracked, never fear — after hearing of the deaths of 
the hostler and his friend, who were found stabbed 
in their beds ; and I escaped here, by circuitous 
routes, and I have remained in hiding ever since. 
But I am already known and discovered, and I 
go daily in fear of my life. The sign of the Black 
Dagger here’ — and he tore open his vest and shirt, 
disclosing the print of a dagger on his breast— ‘ is 
known to all members of the Secret Society. My 
death-warrant has long ago been signed, and I am .. 
studiously watched, I feel certain. Even now’ — — 
And he suddenly stopped, casting a cautious glance 
round the room, and pointed to a stranger who was 
silently smoking and drinking, to all appearance 
engrossed in their enjoyment. ‘I must leave you,’ 
he said in a hurried hoarse whisper. ‘Good-bye, 
friend ; ’ and he crept out of the cabaret quickly. 

The next morning, Ludwig Kuhl’s 'body was 
found floating in the canal, near its entrance to the 
Scheldt, pierced in the breast by a short dagger, 
with the device in German on its flat black handle, 
‘We wait.’ 

LEANING AND CROOKED TOWERS AND 
STEEPLES. 

Op these singular objects, whose striking appear- 
ance is due to various causes, Ave meet with a 
nitmher of instances both in our own country and 
on the continent. Of leaning towers, perhaps 
the most remarkable, certainly the most widely 
known, is the celebrated one at Pisa in Italy. It 
is one hundred and eighty-seven feet in height, 
being ascended by three hundred and fifty- five 
steps, and is inclined from the perpendicular 
rather more than fourteen feet. Erected about 
1174, this beautiful structure is built of marble 
and granite, having eight stories, each formed of 
arches supported by columns, the several stories 
being divided by ornamental cornices. Being 
unconnected with the neighbouring buildings, it 
was probably intended to be used as a belfry. 
Notwithstanding its inclinatioir and the fact that 
seven hundred years have elapsed since the erec- 
tion of the structure, it has withstood the ravages 
of time with more than ordinary success, exhibit- 
ing at the present time hardly any perceptible 
sign of decay. It would seem that the tower has 
not always presented the peculiar appearance 
which it has now assumed, for in the Campo 
Santa, a neighbouring burial-ground, the cloisters 
of which are ornamented with curious paintings 
on stucco, there exists a representation of the 
tower in an upright position. These paintings 
are supposed to have been executed about 1300, 
more than one hundred years after the tower was 
built ; so that it may be considered pretty certain 
that the inclination was caused by the gradual 
sinking of the earth, as is the case with those at 
Bologna in the same country. The taller of these 
latter, that of Asinelli, was built in 1109. It is over 
three hundred feet high, and has been stated to 
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iucliii.e two feet and a TialF. It may Tjfe ascended 
from the interior hy five Imndred steps ; and the 
summit commands an extensive view of the 
neighbouring cities of Imola, Ferrara, and Modena. 
The lesser tower of the two, that of Garisendi or 
Gariasnidi, compared by Dante to the stooping 
giant Antmus, is about one hundred and forty feat 
high, and deviates seven or eight feet from the 
perpendicular. It has been found by experiment 
that most lofty buildings of any antiquity are 
slightly inclinccl from an upright position. In 
Italy, besides those already^ mentioned, numerous 
other instances are to be found. The bell-tower 
of St Mary Zibenica at Venice leans ; also towers 
at Eavenna, and between Ferrara and' Venice. 

The most xemarltable leaning tower in Great 
' Britain is that of Caerphilly Castle, Glamorgan- 
shire. Being but between seventy and eighty feet 
high, it is eleven feet out of the perpendicular. 
The castle of which the tower forms a part was 
built about 1221, and the canting of the tower is 
said to have been caused by an explosion of hot 
lic[uid metal used by the occupants of tlie castle 
to pour on the heads of their enemies, at a siege 
which took place in 1326. There are also leaning 
towers at Bridgenorth Castle in Shropshire and at 
Corfe Castle in Dorsetshire, both caused by the 
use of gunpowder during the Civil War between 
King Charles and his parliament. 

Of churches wdth crooked spires, the most note- 
worthy is the famous one at Chesterfield, in 
Derbyshire. It leans six feet towards the south, 
and four feet four inches towards the west, and 
its height is two hundred and thirty feet. So 
peculiar is the distorted appearance of this steeple, 
that it is said to appear falling towards the 
Spectator from whatever point he approaches^ it. 
There ate several traditions extant respecting 
this singular architectural deformity. One^ is 
that the builder, a native of Chesterfield, having 
agreed to erect a church, did so, finishing the 
tower without adding a spire. The authorities of 
the town, not being satisfied with the structure, 
appealed to the Attorney-general ; who gave his 
opinion that the spire was as much a part of the 
church as the tower, and that consequently the 
huildpr must finish his contract by its addition. 
The ’subject was, however, fully discussed at^a 
meeti-ug of the Institute of British Architects in 
January 1356, and it was ascertained that the oak 
planks on which the framework of the spire rests 
are much decayed on one side; which is sufficient 
to cause the divergence from the perpendicular. 
The timbers also have the appearance of haying 
been used in a green and unseasoned condition. 
The action of the suu upon the spire would there- 
fore cause it to become crooked, and this may 
.account for the distortion, without attributing it to | 
design. j 

There used to be another example of a crooked 
; spire at the church of St Nicholas, Great Yar- 
mouth, which served as a landmark from the 
seat ! There is an excellent view of the town of 
Yarmouth, dewing St Nicholas with its crooked 
steeple in Perspective Views, vol. iii. plate 
82 (London, ,177^). It, like Chesterfield spire, 
from whatever wajr - viewed, appeared awry. It was 
however, tekeh down and .rebuilt perpendicular 
about the commencement of the present century. 
Salisbury Cathedral spire is said to leau/consider- 
ahly from an upright position. There was a 


common tradition in Chichester some sixty or 
seventy years ago that the architect who built the 
cathedral having quarrelled with his foreman,^ the 
latter went to walishury and built tlui B])ire of the 
cathedral at that place, which he carric'd up more 
than four hundred feet, in order to outdo the work 
of his former waster, which was only throe hun- 
dred feet in height. There is however, no truth 
in the tradition, as Ghich eater Cathedral wafl_ com- 
pleted early in the twelfth century, and Salisbury 
not until the thirteenth. Lowestoft steeple is 
crooked, which is attributed to the warping of 
the lead-covered timber of which it is constructed. 
In the Lincolnshire fens, Spalding Church spire 
used to lean so much that it was^ in great danger 
of tumbling down. Four miles from Spalding is 
Sarfieet Church, whose steeple, on account of the 
marshy ground on which it is built, inclines in a 
frightful manner towards the west. So alarming 
is the appearance of this singular building, that 
travellers have frequently dismounted from their 
horses, afraid lest the steeple should fall on them. 
Another example is Weston Church, also in this 
neighbourhood. It too has for many ‘years learied 
very perceptibly to the west. On Sunday evening 
February 8, 1835, Liuthwaite Church, near Hud- 
dersfield, was struck by lightning ; and without 
any of the stoues being shattered, the spire was 
bent out of the perpendicular so as to incline 
towards the church. The tower of the Temple 
Church, Bristol, leans nearly four feet from the 
upright, and has by sinking separated from the 
church. Its appearance is unpleasant and some- 
what alarhfxing ; but it has been examined from 
time to time to test its security. The steeple of 
Glasgow Cathedral has an inclination towards the 
south-west, commencing at.the highest .baltlemeiit, 
perhaps thirty or forty feet from its top. It was 
struck by lightning in 1756. 

As a last instance, we 'will give the case _ of 
Wyhunbury Chnrch, Cheshire, the tower of, which 
used to lean about five feet towards the north- 
east. The inclination of this tower having exhi- 
bited a slight increase from year to year, it was 
resolved in 1834, so dangerous had it then become, 
to take it down and have it rebuilt. Fortunately, 
however, before this was commenced, a Mr Trub- 
shaw having made an examination of the building, 
undertook to set it right again without pulling it ; 
down. By a simple and ingenious process, he 
accomplished Ms object ; and the tower was re- 
stored to its perpendicular so safely that not a 
single stone of the fabric was injured ; and it has 
ever since been perfectly secure and perfectly 
upright. 


CHINESE P no VERBS. 

How or whence a proverb has originated i.s in 
most cases a matter of doubt. Some Few^ perhaps 
are choice morsels culled from the writing.^ of 
noted authors ; others are adaptations from ^ the 
literature of ancient nations, and notably from 
that of the Hebrews ; but in most ca.sc.s they caTi 
he safely included under tlie heading ‘old sayings.' 
This is the case with English proverbs ; but it is 
more especially so with the twenty or twenty-five 
thousand which form the principal adornments 
of Chinese conversation. Mr Scarborough has 
devoted considerable time and trouble to _ making 
a methodical collection of the wise or witty say- 
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ings of tlie Celestials, and has jjroduced a book the cojSEitt ready^ and the man won't die whilst 
[Ohinese Proverbs, Trubner & Go., London), which- ‘Too many cooks will spoil the broth,’ is rendered 
will repay perusal, firstly, on account of the by the curious expression : ‘ Seven hands and 
amusement which may be extracted from its eight feet/ ‘There is a black sheep in every 
pages; and secondly, because it serves to illustrate flock/ becomes ; ‘Crows 'are black all the world 
the morals, customs, and habits of those peculiar over/ And the oft-quoted saying of ‘Eobbing | 
, Peter to pay Paul,’ assumes the form: ‘To pull ! 

Chinese proverbs are not without wit, although down the western wall to repair the eastern/ 
they do not always incline to brevity. In fact A great number of proverbs amongst the Chinese 
some oi thein may he fairly entitled ‘ short are noticeable cbiefly for their peculiar forms of 
inoral stories, iu which the Chinese excel; expression, or the singularity of the figurative 
iiithough, as the author of the work above language used. To lend to a spendthrift is : ‘To 
referred to /emarks, their conduct is not by any pelt a dog with meat dumplings.’ An impractic- 
means in accordance with their preaching. Ulus- able task is described as : ‘ K’ua Fu’s race after 
trative of their eagerness for obtaining a bargain, the sun’s shadow ; ’ or in derision of its inutility, 
iTO quote the following generally accepted maxims : as: ‘A blind man going up a mountain to view 
Calculate whafcyou can sell before you buy/ the scenery/ 

Who does not ready money clutch, , allusions are made in Chinese proverbs to 

Of business talent lias not mucli-— decrees oi FatOj and tbe bulk ot the people are 

believers that ‘Nothing follows man’s calcula- 
a clisticli worthy of the directors of a co-operative tions, but that his whole life is arranged by Fate.’ 
store, it you d not be cheated, ask the price The opposite belief, however, finds expression in 
at three shops.’ And again : ‘ When one cheats the following curious sentence, which in sentiment 

up to heaven iu the price he asks, you come is much more healthy : ‘ The more I study, the 

down to earth iu the price you offer.’ A slow more I miss the mark—what have I to do with 

trade is described bjr the phrase: ‘To^ sell a Fate? The more I miss the mark, the more I 

couine ot cucumbera iu three days/ Whilst the study — what has Fate to do with mo?’ — a peculiar 
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of many of the moral sayings in use ampn^ the 
Chinese, and which they are in the habit of dis- 
playing in tlieir places of amusement upon high- 
days and holidays, after tlie manner of the con- 
ductors of our Sunday-schools. They illustrate 
forcibly the high tone of morality tattght by the 
old philosophers, as well as the insatiable desire 
for learning which exists even to the present day. 
We have not attempted any ])articular arrangement 
of subject, but conclude with the following : > 

‘A wise man can fdl a thousand mouths ; a fool 
cannot protect himself. One good word can warm 
three winter months ; one bad one stir up auger. 
If you converse by the way, remember there may 
be men in the grass. Let those who would not 
drink, look at a drunken man. The lion ope7is 
his mouth ; the elephant [the emblem of wisdom] 
^hu(s his : shut yours. They, are only horses and 
cows in clothes who neglect the study of the past 
and present. Every character must he chewed to 
■get Its juice. Foam on the waves is the fame of i 
eartli. The bright moon is not round for long : 
the brilliant cloud is easily scattered. The ancients 
saw not the modern moon ; yet the modern moon 
shone on, the ancients. Tlio great wall of a myriad 
miles remains ; but Chin Shih ’Huang [its builder] 
is gone. Heaven, earth, and the spirits love the 
' humble, not the proud to the humble they give 
happiness ; to the proud, calamity. Man cannot 
become perfect iu a hundred years ; he can 
become corrupt in less than a day. Men who 
never violate their consciences are not startled 
by a knock at the door at midnight. Each half 
■of a riven bamboo smokes, [This is said against 
■quarrelling.] Better be upright and want, than 
wicked and have superabundance. To save one 
life is better than to build a seven-storied pagodn.’ 
And lastly : ‘ Do not consider any virtue trivial, 
and .so neglect it; or any vice trivial, and so 
piractise it.’ 


MARGINAL CREDITS. 

In the discussions that have lately taken place 
as regards hanking, a phrase has sometimes 
been employed about which little or nothing is 
generally known. The phrase is ‘Marginal 
Credits.’ There is no reason why there ■ should 
be any obscurity or mystification on. the subject. 
The following is the meaning of the phrase. 

By Marginal Credits are meant certain opera- 
tions in which bankers lend the credit of their 
names, as it were, to their customers, and thus 
enable them to carry out important commercial 
transactions which otherwise could not be gone 
into, or only at excessive cost, A merchant in 
this country, for instance, desires to import tea or 
silk, but his nan\e is not so well known on the 
Chinese Exchanges, that bills drawn upon him by 
a. merchant in China can be sold there at a reason- 
able rate of exchange. The tea or silk cannot be 
bought wdthout the money being on the spot to 
buy it with, and if he sends out specie for that 

S se he involves himself in heavy charges for 
t and insurance, and loses the interest of 
his money while on the voyage. Before it arrive.s, 
the prices of tea and silk- may have been so 
altered in the maaket that he would , not be 
inclined to buy, and his money would thus be 
laced where it is not wanted. But while drafts 
y the merchant in China on the merchant in . 


this country would not sell, or only at a heavy 
sacrifice, the draft.s by the raerchani iu Tdrina on a 
banker in this country will sell at the be.st pvie.ii. 
The merchant in this country thererore. dt;| )().■■; its 
with liis banker, cash or securities etpial to llie 
amount to which lie {lusircs to uso the bankers 
name, and receives from him Man/inal (tmlits J‘or 
the amount. These are bill-forms drawn, upon, 
the banker, but neitber dated nor .signed, with a 
margin containing an obligaliou by him to accept 
the bills when presented. The bills are dated, 
drawn, and endorsed by the merchant in China 
before being sold, so that the obligation runs from 
the date on which the money was actually paid, 
and the tea or silk is most likely iu the merchant’s 
warehouse before the hill is payable. For the 
transaction, the hanker charges the merchant a 
commission, to remunerate himself for the risk 
involved. 

Many other transactions between merchants 
abroad and in this country can only be carried 
through by the acceptances of a London banker 
being tendered in payment, hut the transactions 
are intrinsically the same as when Marginal 
Credits are used. The banker in the country can 
arrange with his customer to obtain the London 
banker’s credit for him. Bankers — usually in 
London — also accept hills to a groat amount for 
the exchange operations of foreign banks. A 
banker in, say Canton, buys from his customers 
bills drawn upon mercliants in this country for a 
given amount, and sends them to his correspondent 
in London, who holds them for him and grants a 
credit in his favour on the security of them. The 
Canton hanker operate.^ upon this credit by draw- 
ing upon the London, banker, and sells liis drafts 
at the most favourable exchange. With the 
money received ho purchases other bills, and 
remits them also, to be again drawn against. 
When these operations are made with caution and 
sound judgment, they are beneficial to all con- 
cerned ; but when engaged in without .sufficient 
knowledge or recklessly, they involve most dis- 
astrous consequences. 


ON THE LAWN, 

The heliotropes within the garden-heds 
Azure-gemmed clusters shewed ; and scarlet hlooma 
Of rare geraniums mingled with the hells 
Of white petunias ; calceolarias, 

Their yellow purses fringed with rich maroon, 

Swayed lightly in the breeze : the perfume sweet 
Of mignonette, of fragrant cabbage-rose, 

Spice-breathed clove-pinks, and odorous jessamine 
Filled all the August air. 

She comes, she comes ! 

Amid the green and shining laurel leaves — 

The laurel clump that skirt.s the llcctory lawn — 

I saw the gleaming of a snowy dres.s — 

White muslin sprayed with blue. A soft fair f.'ice, 

Of wondrous beauty, .set in golden hair, 

Looked out upon me, with a sweet shy blush. 

The while the tender, dewy violet eyes 

To mine were raised, as on ■the lawn .She stopped, 

That white-robed vision, wliispering : ‘ I am hero ! ’ 
The flowers bloomed fairer, joyous sang the birds, 

For Love’s sweet glamour gilded everytlung ; 

’Twas Eden there, at least to two fond .souls. 

And I — unworthy Adam — found lay Eve ! A. it, n. 
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THE CHILDREN’S TEETH. 

BT A BATHKR OF A FAMILY. 

A VERY important subject — so important, that I 
will venture to ask all parents who have growing 
children not to pass hastily by this paper. Pew 
persons fully realise the value of teeth till these 
are injured or lost. In the nature of things it 
i cannot be expected that children should under- 
etand the value of their own teeth ; and our know- 
ledge, or painful experience, ought to be employed 
to guard them from the consef]ueuce3 of their 
natural ignorance. The well-being of the teeth 
in childhood concerns all their future life. Bad 
teeth mean bad digestion, and what that means 
■some of my readers understand perhaps too well. 
Very good abilities may fail in good results for 
want of health and strength ; and the decline 
■of those is at times distinctly connected with 
imperfect mastication. 

It must be admitted at the outset that the 
children’s teeth often stand a very poor chance, or 
to be accurate, no chance at all. What things 
they do with their teeth ! Crack nuts, untie 
; knots, crunch hard sugar-plums almost like stones ; 
j in fact children do almost anything with their 
' teeth, except clean them. Now, if the hair or j 
nails are left uncared for, one quickly hears the ' 
remark, ‘ How Mrs Blank neglects her children ; ’ 
but the poor little mouth may he a perfect maga- 
aino of future misery, and the neglect pass quite 
umioticed, A man who gives his daughter an 
elegant set of jewels on her coming of age, is 
counted an indulgent father ; hut a man who lias 
by his care secured for his girl a perfect set of 
teeth, has done a far better thing for her. 

The first mischief I will notice is crowdinrj. 
Very few jaws have room enough for all the thirty- 
two teeth which will in time demand their places. 
Nothing is more common than to find the teeth so 
crowded that one or more are pushed out of line, 
and project beyond the others, or lean inwards 
towards the tongue, instead of standing perfectly 
upright. And even where there is no such dis- 


placement, there is sometimes an intense pressure ; 
the teeth are jammed against one another with a 
tightness which is almost incredible to those who^ 
have not given any attention to the subject. 
Sometimes, indeed, a tooth will turn sideways 
under this severe pressure. Now, in such cases 
it is simply impossible that the enamel can be 
properly deposited. This hard outer surface is 
the life of the tooth, and when it is thin and weak, 
that life must he a short one. As soon as the 
enamel is gone, the inner bone quickly decays, 
until in time the nerve is reached, and then comes 
the acute pain linown as ‘toothache.’ What is 
wanted in most young mouths is the sacrifice of 
one or two of the weakest teeth, in order to give 
the others room to get all the. enamel the system 
can supply, and thus grow strong. Happy the 
growing lad or girl who has between the teeth 
sufficient space to admit a half-worn shilling ! It 
will be his or her own fault if there is not a good 
set of teeth in that month in after-years. Yet I 
have heard an ignorant nurse express her dislike 
of a girl’s mouth which had in it this promise 
of exemption from canes and dentistry, with all 
their tortures. But where there is not room 
enough, it- must he made, and as that cannot be 
done by stretching the jaw, the only alternative is 
to thill out the crowded teeth, or tliey will in time 
destroy one another. But papa is often so busy, 
and mamma so tender, that the painful duty is 
put olf, perhaps too long. And sometimes both 
parents arc ignorant of the cruelty which they are 
unconsciously inflicting on their youthful charge — 
none the less real because unintended. I am not 
a dentist, and do not wish to be suspected of writ- 
, ing in the interests of that profession ; but my 
' own experience has made me very inflexible on 
this point, and when my pets’ mouths shew 
symptoms of being crowded, they have an early 
interview- with my good friend Mr Forceps. In 
too many cases, if the irregularity of the teeth is 
not very striking in appearance — that deity of 
feeble and narrow minds— the irregularity is 
suffered to continue, in miserable disregard of the 
fact that the presence of a few superfluous teeth 
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may insure the ruin of the rest, and cc^nse untold 
suffering in after-years. Crowding, then, is the 
first point for parents to watch against 

Next of course comes want of cleanittg. It is 
an unsavoury subject, I grant ; hut it cannot he 
passed over if the question is to bo fairly dealt 
with. At the bottom of tlio teeth, touching the 
gains, may constantly he found a rim of some 
pasty substance, white or yellowish in colour. I 
spealc of the mouths of children of course ; grown- 
uj) sensible people know better than to allow any 
such unpleasant accumulation in. their own. Now 
this substance is the deadly enemy of the teeth. 
It is often of a very acid nature, and eats away 
the enamel most certainly, and not very slowly. 
Lot this deposit alone, and the teeth are doomed ; 
for the ''neck’ of a tooth— the point at which it 
touches the gum — is its weakest part. It is there, 
above all, that decay is likely to hegiu ; and it is 
just at that point that ‘stopping’ is most diffi- 
cult. Moreover, that deposit is promoted by the 
free use of animal food ; small pieces of the fibre 
and of the fat cling around the teeth and g(}t 
between them, keeping the miscliief at work. To 
neutralise this, it is well to rinse the mouth with 
an alkaline wash, not too strong ; ordinary soda- 
water being excellent for the purpose. Espe- 
cially should this he done at night before 
retiring to rest, as the acids of ^ the mouth 
gather strength in the night, and if habitually 
allowed to work undisturbed for eight or nine 
hours, can do considerable harm. Indeed if the 
teeth can only he cleaned once in tlio twenty-four 
hours, I unhesitatingly give the preference to the 
evening. Let the debris of the day’s work he 
cleared away, and not left to undei^o the chemi- 
cal changes which are certain to ensue if they are 
left undisturbed for hours, with warmth and mois- 
ture to promote decomposition. The bad taste 
which is often found in a neglected mouth in 
the morning may prove to its owner that these 
cautions are warranted by facts. The unpleasant 
odour issuiug from a neglected mouth is only too 
convincing to others. The habit of occasionally 
rinsing the mouth during the day is, when prac- 
ticable, of great service. Those who cannot afford 
expensive toilet preparations will find that a very 
little plain yellow soap — a mere touch on the 
brush —is an admirable substitute for costly denti- 
frices and washes. Indeed I doubt if, as has 
before been indicated in this Journal, yellow soap 
i.s not in every way the best substance for 
cleaning the teeth. 

And now a word or two about improper ways 
of cleaning the teeth. This is eminently a matter 
in which ‘overdoing is undoing.’ A lad is told 
of the evils of neglect, and resolves to attend 
to hi.s teeth in future. He buys, or has given 
him, a brush as hard as wire ; and with this — and 
perhaps a scouring tooth-powder— -he rubs away 
with youthful zeal, might and main, at his luck- 
less teeth. It is like the monks finishing what 
the^ Qoths began. The movement is nearly all 
horizontal; the angle of the hard brush presses 
on the necks of the teeth; the water and the 
powder help its action, and the youngster iriight 
almost as well file away at the necks of his teeth. 
He can cut them by the combined action naUied 
above, as certainly, though' not so quickly, as by 
filing. The brush should he soft, and fhe rubbing 
should he up aud down, as well as^ along the 


line of the teeth. Care should bo tiiken not to 
place undue pressure on the huttoiu of (lie Uiodi, 
and especially not to ajiply the avijle of the 
bristles to their nooks, A quill tooLhpiok may 
be used with advantage before beginning’ to clean 
the teeth, to remove anything that has lodged 
firmly ; indeed, its frci incut use. is desirable,, 
except at the dinner- table. Acid medicine, s are 
extremely injurious to the teeth, and shmild 
always he taken through, a glas.s tube or a straw. 
The old muriatic preparations of iron and .steel 
have ruined many a set of teeth. Happily, there- 
are now solutions of iron which are not acid, 
hut which had better be promptly waslicd oJf 
the teeth by rinsing, all the same. 

To some readers these remarks may lie lamOiar 
truths ; many others will he hut too well aw.are 
of their necessity. The results of ignorance aud 
neglect in this matter are truly calamitous, and 
very extensive, I do not wi.sli. to see a geueratiou 
rising up around me of young people who delight 
iir ‘ shewing their teeth’ on every occasion ; hut I 
should ho glad to save some of tlui young from tho 
inevitable results of carelessne-ss ; and 1. see (oo 
often — ^yonng people for whom, I am sure, then*, m 
much fixture troulile in store. The liuinly doctor 
might often render nmst valuable service to his 
youthful patients by taking more notice of their 
teeth. And he should not content himself with a 
mere hint ; hut if he linds the matter nogleeted, 
should explain its importimeo, and insist tliat what 
is needful be done. I hope this is not beneath, 
the dignity of the profession. _ It ought not to be.. 
All the resources of surgical solenec are omployeil 
to remedy a hare-lip ; an important aud mu.sfe 
delicate operation is umlortaken to cure a squint. 
(Appearance.s again !) Why then should a decay- 
ing tooth be left to infect its healthy ueighhonr ? 
Why should superffuous teeth be allowed to injure 
the whole set? No one knows so well us a 
doctor what are the consequences of defective 
mastication and imperfect assimilation of food. 
Let him picture to himself the child’s ' future 
sufferings from toothache and neuralgia, often cul- 
minating in dyspepsia aud hypochondria, aud ho 
will scarcely hesitate to order the aid of a good 
dentist while it can he of real service. Of course 
there are cases of constitutional fecbleucs.s in 
which the teeth would probably decay whatovi'v 
was done for them ; but there is also, beyonW- 
que.stion, much preventable mischief and needless- 
suffering. 

If this paper has the result of directing more 
attention on the part of doctors and parents to 
■the children’s teeth, it will not have been written 
in vain. Nothing which helps to lessen the sum 
of human suffering is unimportant ; and on the 
stamina of the rising race depends the well-being 
of future generations. 


YOUNG LORO PENRITH. 

CHAMER XLVIir. — BE'ITORK TIIIU MAaiS'i'RAa'JS. 
‘Very well, Mr Linklater,’ said the capitiili.-it to 
the confidential clerk, who, coming down I'y the 
earliest train that started in the gray dawning, 
alighted at Hollow Oak with the decul-box, 
lacquered, patent-locked, and with hinges of extra 
strength, in his careful custody; ‘I am obliged 
by your punctuality. You had hettm.' stay, 
though.- We are going, this gentleman aud myself’ 
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— pointing out Hugh — ^before a magistmte, and 
you might as well be present as au extra 
■witness,’ 

hlr Linklater, one of those tall, gaunt Aber- 
donians -whom the City of Granite sends out to 
do hard work and win hard cash by willing 
labour, -was at his chief’s disposal, of course. But 
he looked with no trifling perplexity from his 
employer to the young station-master, and back 
again, as if marvelling what connection there could 
be between scrip, shares, and discount, which 
Ibi'ined the current grist to the mill at Guildhall 
Chambers, and country magistrates, Hollow Oak 
Station, and Hugh the master of that station. 

But Mr Linklater, whose previous civic experi- 
ences had been eminently unromantic, and who 
knew more of tare and tret, of agios, caravan, 
commission, bulk-breaking, and other miscella- 
neous items of commerce, than he did of the real 
Hesh-and-hlood world outside the doors of a 
counting-house, had soon further cause for wonder. 
For into the station glided, ghost-like, the wasted 
form and weird face of Gipsy Nan, draped, it is 
true, in squalid garments, quite unlike the pictu- 
resque attire of lier kindred in S];)nin or the East, 
hut wearing them with a savage dignity such as 
would have beseemed a prophetess of some bar- 
barian race. She walked direct towards Hugh 
Ashton. 

‘ Follow me,’ said the gipsy boldly, ‘ son of the 
Bed Hand, for I am come to rvash the stain of 
blood away! I saw the shot flred. I saw the 
man. stagger, and put his hand to his side, and 
lurn his face fronting hi.s enemy, as a wounded 
stag turns on the dogs, and then fall. Ho tried to 
speak ; but tbe blood ebbed fast, and the life with 
it, and he did not frame a %vord. But he is living 
yet who flred the gun. Ha I it will be a brave 
show when they bring James Qrewler hack, in 
chains, to Alfrhigham— a braver, when he hangs 
Avithin the jail walls of Dorchester. Now I am 
ready, if you will, to go before your judge ! ’ 

At another time, Mr Dicker would have proved 
no patient li.stcner to Gipsy Nan’s tirade. But 
now ho welcomed the woman’s wild words, as 
lending valuable confirmation to the story Avhich 
he and Hugh had to tell. The capitalist cou].d 
not doubt that in Ghost Nan he saw the surviv- 
ing sister of the gipsy emigrant who had died in 
Australia. Hall-crazed she certainly seemed to he, 
and tliere wore doubts as to how far her testimony 
would be respected at the Central Oriminal Court. 
]jut, if she were not held a credible witness in the 
prosecution of Marmaduke Beville’s real murderer, 
at anyrate her evidence was worth having on 
behalf of George, hia dead brother. 

‘ Get Imr into the fly ; it is Avaiting at the Beville 
Arms by this time,’ Avhispered the capitalist to 
Hugh; ‘and hold her there, by force if necessary, 
till Ave get to Marsden Hall. What should I have 
said, a wemk ago, if I had been told that I should 
alight at the dotir of a country gentleman, and one 
of our shareholders, in company Avith a half-mad 
gipsy beggar-Avoman like this ! ’ 

Sir Tlcnry Marsden, Chairman, as hir Mould 
the Director had truly said, of some Sessions, 
Betty or Quarter, Avithin the shire of Dorset, was 
au active magistrate, and perhaps as favourable a 
specimen of Her Majesty’s justices of the peace 
as it Avas possible to light upon. It might truly 
bo said of him that he Avas au estated gentleman 


, and a baronet if you please, but a magistrate 
before all things. His estate bordered on that of 
I Lord Penrith, and would have seemed more con- 
siderable had he not had a lord for his immediate 
neighbour. He had been invited to contest tbe 
county in parliament. But he thought little of 
the extent of his acres, and less of the chance of 
recording a silent vote at divisions, in comparison 
with his reputation for beiug able and upright on 
the Bench. There were barristers now and then 
in the modest court over which he presided who 
Avere irreverent enough to express the wish that 
all our legal bigwigs had the sense and patience 
of Sir Henry Marsden. 

It was perhaps lucky that Sir Henry was the 
magistrate referred to. Au ordinary squire might 
have been dull and helpless. A elerioal justice, 
or some retired admiral pitchforked into the com- 
mission of the peace, would have boggled over 
every detail. But the baronet gave the whole' 
case his best and most courteous attention, and 
such questions as he asked were thoroughly to the 
purpose. By good fortune the clerk to the magis- 
trates was in the house, having come over to 
Marsden Hall on county business, and Gipsy Nan 
Avas persuaded to make her affidavit Avith tolerable 
coberenee. There could be no reasonable doubt 
that the Nan, Nana, or Aune Cooper mentioned 
in the gipsy emigrant’s deatli-hed deposition in 
Australia was the same person as the vagrant then 
present As little doubt could there exist that 
the employer of Salem Jackson, in his treacherous 
theft of the Company’s cash-box at Hollow Oak, 
was the false steward who had plundered Lord 
Penrith, and the real assassin of Marmaduke 
Beville. 

‘We will get this sailor-fclloAV — this Jackson,’ 
said Sir Henry confidentially to Mr Dicker, whom 
he well knew by reputation, ‘immediately trans- 
ierred from the care of the borough to the county 
police, and I will make a point of seeing him 
before I sleep. From Avhat you tell me, I feel 
sure that he Avill save himself by revealing all he 
knows ; and I feel equally sure of the identity of 
this Swart the Miller of Pen MaAvth, in Cornwall, 
Avith the James Grewler who was stcAA’ard when 
I Avas a lad at Alfringham, and who made off 
Avith a great sum of my lord’s money. Yes, yes ; 
there had been two generations of the Grewlers, 
stewards, before him ; and this young Janies had 
been sent to the university at Lord I’enrith’s 
expense, for he Avas a good scholar ; hut he came 
away in disgrace, and his father was glad to get 
him made stcAvard in his stead, here. The very 
year after the murder, old Thomas GreAvler died, 
and’ this precious son of his levanted with a large 
sum. I thought he was dead. But 1 hope to see 
him committed yet for trial at the assizes.’ 

‘Shall we hang him — the Miller, I mean?’ asked 
Mr Dicker in a Ioav tone, of the magistrate. 

‘I’m very much afraid not,’ answered Sir 
riemy with a smile. ‘I am speaking noAV, of 
course, as a private person; but in my opinion 
the scoundrel will save that ugly neck of his. 
Juries, you see, are squeamish. .The thing hap- 
pened long ago. This queer woman’ — dropping 
his voice still lower — ‘is not to be relied vipon. 
Any clever counsel for tbe defence could play 
the bear with her evidence. She has sAvoru to 
her brother’s handwriting, and sworn to her own 
deposition; but I doubt whether twelve men in 
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a box would believe lier in a mattei of life and 
death. And she may never appear at the assizes. 
Why she came now, as a volunteer, it is hard 
to say ; but perhaps she scented out, through some 
secret channel of information, what was on foot, 
and chose to have a finger in the pie. But if 
the Miller of to-day, and faithless steward oi a 
quarter of a century back, escapes penal servitude 
for the rest of his rascally life, call me a false 
prophet 1 ' 

Towards Hugh, the magistrate was not only 
courteous but kind. ‘ Allow me, Mr Hugh Beville,’ 
he said, taking his hand, ‘ to be the first of your 
neighbours to welcome yon, and to greet you by 
your own name. There is au old friendship between 
our families ; and I knew your father, and your 
uncle too, poor fellow, in my young days.’ 

One duty, which could not well be deputed to 
a more appropriate person, Sir Henry undertook 
to discharge. He olfered to go in penson to 
Alfringham, without delay, taking with him the 
proofs of Hugh’s descent, and of George Beville’s 
innocence, and there, through Mrs Stanhope’s 
intermediation, to break the news to the old lord, 

‘You should pity hiin~~your grandfather, I 
mean — Mr Beville,’ said Sir Henry Marsdmi, as he 
ordered round his carriage, Iraving first, but vainlj’-, 
pressed his hospitality on the unexpected visitors. 
‘We, who live near, have seen the canker of 
that mistaken belief poison his whole life.’ 
do nitv him.’ answered Hutrh. in 


‘I do pity him,’ answered Hugh, in softened 
tones, ‘ from my very heart,’ 

Then Sir Henry, with all the papers in Iris 
possession, drove olf to Alfringham, promising that 
on the morrow warrants should be issued, which, 
duly indorsed by the authorities of the county 
of Oornwall, would authorise the arrest of the 
Black Miller. Nan stalked olf, ghost-like, towards 
the Forest, disregarding alike Hugh’s thanks and 
Mr Dicker’s offers of money ; and' so soon as the 
fly from the Beville Amis had jolted back to 
Hollow Oak, Mr Dicker took a kind farewell 
of Hugh, and went back, by the next up-train, 
to Lonclon, accompanied by his clerk. How strange 
it was to Hugh to find himself hack at his little 
station, and to continue to perforin his duties of 
routine, while his brain w’as in a whirl of excite- 
ment; and when he remembered that into the 
last few hours had been crowded more of stirring 
news than most of us hear in a lifetime. But 
his work, he felt, was not yet done until the 
murderer of his uncle had been dragged into the 
light of day. 


CHAPTER XLIS.— LORD PENRITH DIES. 




Left alone once more at Hollow Oak Station, 
Hugh began almost to doubt whether the events 
of the last two days were not merely the idle 
fancies of a dreamer’s brain. So raindly had 
one surprise succeeded to another, that a sense of 
unreality attached even to the recent vindication 
of his father’s name. Hugh felt what we all feel 
when some goal to attain to wliich we have striven 
long is reached at last — a startling contrast between 
the marvellous ciase with which success is grasped, 
and the painful efforts aud anguish of hope de- 
ferred that preceded the final triumph. Not that 
in Hugh’s case the success was even yet certain. 
His grandfather’s prejudiced resentment against 
the son he had cast off might be impregnable to 


proof or reason, and Sir Henry’s kindly^ inissmn 
prove a failure. It would be hard if justice 
should not be rendered at the last to George. 
Beville’s moiuory, by the father whoso good 
opinion he had desired .so ardently to regain, 
and if Lord Ponrith should choose to go out of' 
the world without a gcmtle thought or fond word 
for the son who had passed his life in unmerited 
want and disgrace. 

Hours passed, and no tidings came. Hugli. wont 
about his duties as usual ; but for once he ihu’- 
formed them with a cold mechanical preci.sion, 
as a sleep-walker might have done. 'Ihe porters 
collected in little knots, whispering to one another, 
and throwing sidelong glances at their official 
superior. Kumour is many- ton gued, even at such 
places as Hollow Oak, and it was partly guessed, 
and partly known, that a great change was immi- 
nent in Hugh’s fortunes. _ It was the dejection of 
his attitude and the anxious loolc whicl). he couhl 
not conceal, that perplexed the men who Avafehed 
him, wondering that sudden prosjierity should 
bring with it so little joy. It was dusk already, 
and would soon be night, when througli tin' gloom 
of the Aviuter evening Ihished the bright lamps of 
a carriage. It was au Alfringham carriage, and 
out of it' sprang Dr Bland, 

‘ Mr Ashton— Mr Beville rather,’ said the doctor 
eagerly, ‘ I have come, at Lord, Penrith’s urgent 
Avish, to ask you, to implore you to come to him 
at once, I have a note too — here it is — from Mrs 
Stanhope, bogging you to lose no time. Delay 
may be dangerous. I Avill not disguise from you 
that my noble patient is sinking fast. He cannot, 
humanly speaking, live through the night. And 
he cannot die in peace — these are his own Avords — 
till he has been reconciled to George ,Beviile’.s sou.’ 

‘ I Avill go,’ answered Hugh' Avith emotion. 
‘ Yestenla}’’, I must have refused. To-day, I can 
cross the threshold of my grandlather’s house with 
no feeling of anger or of shame,’ 

A. minute more, and the carriage had rolled 
swiftly off towards Alfringham, with. Hugh and 
the doctor. ‘ Is recovery or any improvouumt in 
his condition impo.ssible '2 ’ asked the former, as 
they sped onwards. 

Quito impossible,’ answered Dr Bland, more 
decisively than physicians can usually ho brought 
to speak. ‘ For days it has been evident that his 
lordship’s life .hung by a thread; and the emotion 
caused by the news Sir Henry brought, gently as 
it Avas communicated to him by his sister, caused 
a syncope that lasted long, aud which I feared 
Avould be fatal. His mind is clear noAv, and lie 
has rallied somewhat ; but I am convinced that 
it is but the last flicker of e.xpiriug vitality. My 
lord holds on to life .for but ou'o object, noiv',’ 
The remainder of the short drive Avas' passed in 
silence, 

Alfringham at last ! and the sound of the wished- 
for wheels had clearly been anxiously awaiteil, so 
promptly were the Avide door-s flung to 

reveal the lighted entrance-hall Avithin. Hugli, 
guided by Dr Bland, entered, still feeding as 
though all around him stretched a drcam-worhl, 
shadowy and unreal. He scarcely saw the marble 
columns, the polished floor, the 'gleam of statues, 
or the array of liveried servants to left ami right, 
boAving their powdered heads in deferonce to him 
who, in an hour’s time, perhaps, might be tlio 
lord of Alfringham. 
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All seemed real enough, however, though the 
reality was a strange and sad one, when, after 
traversing a 'portion of the great house, Hugh 
found himself inducted into the stately chamber in' 
which the aged master of so much that the world 
’ covets, of rank, fortune, splendour, and power, had 
laid him down to die. Mrs Stanhope was there, 
and so was hlaud, and both greeted Hugh as he 
came in, but silently and, as it were, timidly. All 
appeared to feel the involuntary awe that impresses 
itself on even the most frivolous when Azraol, the 
Angel of Death, spreads his sable wings above the 
house of the living. There was a solemn hush in 
the old lord’s room. Even the feeble tickmg of 
the French clock on the massy chimney-piece, even 
the feebler tinkle of the charred embers as they 
dropped, ruby-red, from the half-consumed logs 
blazing on the hearth, could be heard with a, pain- 
ful distinctness. Many waxlights were burning, 
and the curtains of the great bed, carved and 
gilded, were drawn back, so that the face of the 
old lord, almost as white as were the x>illow3 on 
which it rested, could be plainly seen. 

The first to break the oppressive silence was the 
dying man. 

‘Stand nearer— -nearer to me, yet— Hugh 
Beville ! ’ he said, in a thin, weak voice, but with 
an ineffectual attempt to raise himself. ‘I am 
glad that you have come, boy — come to forgive the 
old man, before he goes. I— did your — father — 

cruel injustice, and' Here his voice failed 

him, and he fainted ; and they feared that he was 
dead, and crowded closer to the bod, while Dr 
Bland made haste to apply remedies. IVith some 
difficulty the old lord was enabled to swallow a few 
drops of the cordial that tlie physician had poured 
out, and as his eyes slowly unclosed themselves 
they lit on Hugh’s face. 

‘I was not mistaken, then, as to the likeness,’ 
muttered Lord Penrith feebly. ‘ I thought, at the 
station, that it was a spirit come to haunt me — the 
spirit of niy poor wronged boy — but I know better 
now. You are very like your father, Hugh. He 
would have forgiven me, I know. Can you do it ?’ 

* Indeed, my lord, I can,’ answered Hugh, in a 
softened voice, as he knelt down beside tlie bed, 
and took the wan weak hand of the aged lord in 
his. ‘ But in truth there is nothing to forgive, 
only a sad mistake, and a sad estrangement, though 
my father never spoke of you to me otherwise 
than with affection and respect.’ 

‘Poor George ! poor George !’ muttered the old 
pe.er, as lie loolced long and fixedly, regretfully, as 
it seemed, at Hugh’s liandsomo sun-bronzed face 
and matdy bearing. liis conscience, lulled to rest 
through jnany years by the dogged conviction that 
ho was right in his harsh judgment of the despised 
and discarded younger son, was painfully awake 
now, and perhaps he saw George Beville’s gentle 
goodness of cliaracter in a clearer light than ever 
he had done before the family tragedy had been 
played out to the bitter end. There was some- 
thing touching in the very earnestness with which 
the noble owner of Alfringhara pleaded for pardon 
— for pardon from the grandson who had grown ux) 
as a stranger, amidst toil and adventure, in climes | 
far remote. Lord Peurith had so wraxDped and 1 
draped himself, through a long lifetime, in the 
mantle of his x^J-’idc, that to see him ca.st it from 
him at tiie last might have melted a sterner heart 
than that of Hugh Beville. 


‘My poor banished boy — I wish I could have 
seen him once again, on this side of the grave/ 
said the old man, after a pause. ‘But j’-ou err, 
Hugh, when you say there is nothing to forgive. 
May Heaven do so. I was wrong. 1 was unjust. 

My wrath blinded me, I would listen to no argu- 
ment — no plea. Atrd all the time I was a dupe ! 

The knave who ate my bread, and rewarded my 
trust by treachery, he it was who spilled the dear 
blood of my murdered Marmaduke. Sir Henry 
Marsden tells me that Grewler is to be hunted 
down at once.’ 

‘The man will be made to answer for his 
crimes, no doubt,’ replied Hugh gently. i 

‘ Do not spare him ! ’ exclaimed Lord Penrith, 
with a spark of the fierce energy he had shewn 
in his youth-; but then his restless gaze, as it 
wandered about the room, fell on hlaud’s beautiful 
face, and his mood seemed to change, ‘I had 
forgotten,’ he said, almost humbly, — ‘You too, i 
Maud, niy dear, have something for which to j 

blame your old uucle. You will be no heiress, ! 

now, dear. Alfringham cannot be yours, as I \ 
intended.’ ■ i 

‘That will not make me unhappy, dear uncle, 
believe me,’ answered Llaud, bending over the 
dying man as he lay ; ‘I should have prized it 
only as your gift.’ t 

‘ And,’ said Hugh, looking up, as he knelt , ^ 
beside the bed, ‘ if my cousin — I may call her so, i 
to-day — will accept my heart and my love, that i 
have been hers since first we met beside the W elsh ; 

lake, and Alfringham along with them, I shall ; 
be prouder and bax^pier than ever, in my brightest 
day-dreams, I dared to picture myself.’ 

]\Iaud did not speak. All she did was to tium 
her blushing face shyly towards Hugh, and a 
glorious smile broke forth, for one instant, through, 
her tears. For an instant only, for then she hid 
her face in her hands, and wept afresh, while her 
mother, with fond words of endearment, folded 
her in her arms. 

‘You love her, you say? You would many : 
her ?’ asked the old lord eagerly, ‘ Do you know, 
boy, that in talcing her as your wife, you wed 
no heiress, but a girl, well born, but almost penni- 
less ; that not the Penrith coronet only, but 
Alfringham and all its lands, are your very own ; i 

and that you will bo, as soon as I am dead, unilis- 
puted master here ? Do you still wish, knowing i 
this, to marry my niece P I 

‘I have only one answer to make,’ said Flugli 
simply; ‘I love Maud — Mis.s Stanhope I have 
always loved, but it was from afar ofi^ as a man 
might love a star in the heaven above him.’ And 
then he approached the weeping girl, ainl took 
her unresisting hand. ‘Can you care for me, ' 
dearest,’ he asked of her, ‘rough and plain of 
speech- as I am P 

Then Maud, allowing her hand to rest in. 
Hugh’s hand, made answer in her turn falteringly, 
hut distinctly enough for her low accents to reach 
the ear of the dying man; ‘Yes, my love, my 
love ! I can care for you ; have cared for you 
from the first, from the first !’ And then slie 
hid her head, sobbing, on her mother’s shoulder ; 
and Mrs Stanhope, weeping from mingled sym- 
pathy witlx her daughter and grief for her brother’s 
loss, held out her baud to Hugh. 

All had forgotten Dr Bland, who now glided 
quietly up to the bed, and administered to his 
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noble patient a few more drops of the cordial. | 
The old lord’s failing strength revived a little as 
he lay lielplessly hack among his soft pillows. 

‘ That is well,’ murmured Lord Penrith, looking 
alternately at the two fair young faces before him. 

‘ yon, ray grandson, could not have a sweeter, 
truer wife than dear Maud Stanhope, and I have 
lived to learn that my poor George’s son is a 

worthier lord of Alfringham than Never mind 

that. Hugh looks every inch of a Beville. I don’t 
care a straw for the rest. — But, don’t you think, 
Julia’— this was addressed to his sister, and the 
speaker's mind socmed to have wandered away, as 
the minds of the dying often do, far from the 
dread threshold that must so soon he crossed, far 
from the vague terror that guards the frontiers of 
the unseen world, to trivial matters v'^hich have to 
do Avith this one— ‘don’t yon think, Julia,’ con- 
tinued the old lord, in his thin reedy voice, ‘that 
Hugh is the image of old Sir Beville Bpville, 
Aviiase picture hangs on the right-band side of 
the gallery, between Queen Mary and Villiors, 
Bnke of Buckingham? I never thought that 
George looked like that, and yet the two are 
50 much alike. But I urn glad tlie boy came 
home.’ ... 

Horae ! It Avas with uunccustonied teans in his 
eyes, with an unaccustomed tightening of the 
muscles of his throat, such as grief hriugs to a 
strong man used to play his part manfully in a 
Avorld of hard knocks and scant favour, that Hugh 
listened to the old lord’s Avords. There had been 
a pathos in the last sentence which had dropped 
from those dying lips that had rarely spoken but 
to threaten or command, that told Iioav differeiAt 
old Marmaduke, Baron Penrith, might have been, 
had his surroundings been dilfercut, had his .second 
son but possessed, Avith his oAvn gentle purity of 
soul, the steady fearlessness of Hugh’s inmn self- 
reliant nature. But it Avas too late for that 


led away; and Hugh too, sloAvly and sadly 
Aveut, leaving tho room to the solemn hush ot 
death. 


PICTU.UES OF R.TJBAL LIFE. 

The bu.siness and bustle of modern life, Avith the 
drain they make on the nervous energy of the 
umrker, render an occasional change uf sceno 
welcome and necessary, Niuuberle.ss, liowoyer, as 
the pursuits of holiday-seekers may bo, it is still 
self-evident that but few gather by mountain-side 
or sea-shore the full harvest of enjoy raent , pro- 
vided in country life to the observant eye and 
cultured iniud. 

Wo have much pleasure in draAving attention to 
a volume entitled JFild Life in a Boxdhmi Gomit jl:, 
by the author of the GameJiceper at ITome, (Lon- 
don : Smith, Elder, & Co.), descrijitivo of rural 
life, by one upon Aidioiu the mantle of Gilbert 
White of Selborne seems to luive fallen. The 
pictures of rural life Avhicli abmiml iu the book 
are drawn Avitli nunsual lelicity; the dweller 
in toAvn is trauaported by its ludp at once to 
the hv-ways of tho country ; the luiliits and 
appearance of every bird iu the hedgerows lie- 
come familiar to him_; the animal life_ of tlm 
forest is passed in rcAdew belore him ; ii^ short 
the reader may live through the whole cycle 
of country life, so comi>letely has owv author 
sketched its loading aspects. In company Avitli 
our author avc are brought face to face witli 




now, 

‘ Kiss me, Julia ! ’ said tho old lord feebly ; and 
his Aveeping sister bent to toncli his pallid cheek 
Avith her lips. ‘My Avill provides yet for you, 
my dear,’ he addctl, trying to pat her cheek, 
with that contemptuous kindness Avhich may 
through life co-exist with a sincere affection ; 
■‘and you’ll haA’e a better MIoav for a son-in-law 
than that coxcomb Lucius. — ^Where’s Maud '? Let 
her kiss me too! I meant A.lfi'ingham to go to 
Maud ; but it ’s all for the best — the beat ! Hr 
Bland, I have been, like some old king, an uncon- 
scionable time in dying, but I must ask you to 

excuse And Hugh ? Not gone ! Take me by 

the hand, hoy. I feel as if, while I hold to that 
strong hand of yours, I hold to life. I Avish poor 
George AAU‘ro here 1 ’ 

It really did seem as though old Lord Penrith 
did hold on to life through tho grasp Avhich. his 
feeble fingers kept of Hugb’s strong right hand; 
■and to the last the old lord strained his failing 

a es to distinguish the bold, handsome features of 
ft gallant young man who aauis to be his heir, and 
whom he acknowledged to be a fitting representa- 
tive of the ancient stock of which he came. Then 
suddenly, Hugh felt tho pressure of the weak 
fingers that clung to his, relax. With a smile 
upon his face— happier, it Avell may be, than he 
had been for five-and-twenty weary years — Lord 
Penrith had sunk back, and, without a struggle, 
died. Then Maud and her mother, Aveeping, Avero 


Natoo in both her rough_ and her pleasant moods, 
in a southern county of England ; j 


llj. i. j r,- , 

sure that a country-Avalk Avith our frieiul would 


do more for our growing appreciation of Nature, 
months of close study. 


than months of close study. 

Some of the nujst clmrining deacyiptmijs here 
given, are those ot bii’d-liie. Reclining with our 
friend on the downs, Avith a noble view of hill and 
plain before us, avc note the rise, tho poise, mul 
the descent of that sweetest of aerial songsters 
the lark. In early spring, abovtA the green corn, 
love-making is in full progress ; ^and fat as tho 
eye can see, the ^air seems alive with them. 
Around the many-gabled and thatched farm-hou-iti 
of Wick (the southevn country farm described 
by the author), tribes of birJ.s have lovetl to con- 
gregate, building in the ivy and iu the eaves, 
tho starlings taking up their abodes in the holes 
around the chimney. In the early summer, the 
latter, are continually busy feeding their young ; 
perching too, upon an ash about fifty yards from 
the farm, and eliattering to one another in the 
most voluble manner possible, and only .singing 
Avlien a companion is Avitbin sight 

The chirp of tho sparrow around tho farm-yard 
is ceaseless. In the nesting season they are [lav- 
ticular to secure the most Huffy feathor.s dropped , 
by the fowls. Amongst the rlpeidug enu tluy j 
will flutter until they grasp an ear with tlmir claws, j 
and bending it doum, revel in it at their leisure, i 
Where the corn has been levelled by rain, they j 
Avill attack it in hundreds at a time. .(’Ruiy i 
spring the swallows return to tlie precincts of the 
farm, repairing their old nests, or building new 
ones, dying around and noai’ the lior.su.s and cattle 
for the insects found there. In .sjiite of tins 
pity and commiseration druivn forth on biihalF of 
poor cock-robin throughout so many gene.rations 
of children, we have our belief confirmed that he 
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is a most pugnacious fellow, never missing an dry sandy bank, crawling forth when bright 
■opportunity for a stand-up fight, and choosing the weather comes; the female frequently deposits her 
early morn for his battles. When the thrush has -eggs in a mannxe-heap near the farnr-yard. When 
made up his mind to attack the ripe gooseberries discovered by the mowers in the field they are 
in the garden, he works himself up in an in- killed without mercy ; and they will go the length 
direct way towards them ; the blackbird, on the of telling you that if a man sleep in the fields 
contrary, makes a desperate rush forward, and with his mouth open, a snake will sometimes 
retires " about twenty or thirty j'ards with his crawl down his throat ! Snakes also get the 
booty. In_ the morning he may be seen in the credit of breaking and sucking eggs. Our author 
stream taking his bath and splashing the water introduces us to all the varieties found in Iris 
over himself with immense energy. _ Then he neighbourhood, aud assures us that a forked stick 
retires to a rail, where he prunes his feathers, is best to catch them with, as it pins the head to 
Our author is never tired in listening to the rich the ground without injury. 

liquid notes of the blackbird. ‘ There is,' he Eull as is our gossipy companion of lore, con- 
remarks, ‘ no note so sweet and deep aird melo- nected with field and streain and copse, he gives 
■dious as that of the blackbird to be hepd in us much pleasant insight to matters pertaining 
our fields ; it is even richer than the nightin- to indoor farm and village life in his southern 
gale’s, though not so varied,' county. Life there, we are told, moves on with 

The nightingale sings best on a fresh spring but little variety from day to day, from year to 
morning, on the upper and clearer branches of year. Many home industries are nearly extinct in 
the hawthorn. It may be approached until within the village ; still a few old women gather the stray 
a few yards, when the swell of its throat may flakes of wool after the sheep-washing in the brook, 
be seen as it pours forth a flood of melody. The caught in a net spread for the purpose, and mami- 
clm is the favourite tree chosen by the rooks i'aeture stout mops, which are readily enough 
for nest-building, and they shew a marvellous bought by the farmers’ wives. The wool is worked 1 
instinct in selecting the proper boughs and in up by means of the ancient spinning-wheel. From ' 
placing the twigs. The young birds quickly gain the willow-trees of the brook, which are cut and 
the use of their wings, and a few days of difference split into flexible strip.s, ladies’ work-baskets and 
may ruin the prospects of the rook-shooters. The endless nick-nacks are made. The making of 
young birds are easily distinguished when the hurdle.s for stopping gaps in fields, is another 
■shooting is in progress ; the old birds meanwhile industry ; but we are told that the master- 
rising in the air out of reach. A few leaden carpenter.? in the large towns have undersold their 
pellets will ])ick them off; aud he who handles village competitors. The wheelwright and the 
them is mercifully warned regarding the vermin blacksmith are alway,s busy. Be-sides the tinker, 
which covers them. As late as July the yoxmg the cobbler has a good time of it too, the rough 
orows— as big and black as their parents — may be damp roads requiring a home-sewed hoot to keep 
seen in the fields, receiving lesssons from (hem the feet dry. Gleaning in the fields in autumn, 
how and where to feed. Rooks have tlieir special thoxxgh it has declined much, is still practised, 
haunts and feeding-grounds, and observe certain The cottagers, next to their gardens, love plenty 
rules which are handed down from generation to of out-housing, aud sheds where they may_ store 
generation. Thousands of them will act in concert, wood, lumber, vegetables, &c., a fact which is 
and as if in obedience to a certain word of com- sometimes forgotten when the modern labourer’s 
maud. cottage is built. 

We feel, in reading the descriptions of rabbits The descriptions given by the author of the 
at iday near the warren ; of ferreting ; how to older shepherds, remind us of the realism of 
secure a corn-crake in the mowing-grass ; the Thomas Hardy in. Far from the Madding Crowd, 
description of a spaniel and hedgehog ; of the While more observant than the older labourer, the 
snakes in the field, and the water-fowl by the shepherd knows every field in the parish, the soil, 
lake, that the writer’s sympathy with animate and what weather suits it best. His books are the 
and inanimate nature is as ■ close and sym- open fields and the hill-side. His knowledge and 
j)athetic as that evinced by Gilbert White” or fidelity are chiefly put to the test in lambing-time, 
the Banff Naturalist. The gambols of tlie rabbit The modern greatcoat is now taking the place of 
afford him real pleasure to watcdi. He will the ‘ smock-frock ’ with him ; while the aged men 
tell you, if you wish to look for wild-flowers, stump along the country road with their great 
that a much better place than the open field is umbrella slung over their shoulders with a piece 
the narrow uncultivated strip beside the hedge, of tar cord, and their staff projecting six or eight 
There in season you may find the white convol- inches above the hand. The Lady-Day fair ajid 
vulus, the scarlet poppy with the black centre, the Michaelmas fair are the .standard holidays of 
and the pink pimjxernel. the farm maid-servnnts, affording a capital oppor- 

A walk across the downs, upon a green track tunity for the men and women of the neigh- 
which must have heoiua military road, carries bourhood to exchange the news_ and see the sights, 
our author, in imagination, to the time when the Previous to Christmas, mumming, the singing of 
fierce Dane carried fire and slaughter inland, or carols, and instrumental music, are often engaged 
to the time when the eagles and chariots of old in and practised. 

Rome passed along it. With a crook to pull Nathaniel Hawthorne would have found him- 
down the branches gradually witliout injuring self at hoixie in the homestead of Wick .Farm, 
them, we go a-nutting, and are told how to enjoy which ha.s been occupied by six or seven genera- 
the full flavour of the fruit on the spot. Our tions of the same lamily. _ Memories of the past 
friend has something to say about the bees in have accumulated around it ; covered with brown 
the garden, the haunts of the butterfly and the thatch it stands hidden and retired amongst trees, 
wasp, the toad and the fox. The snake loves the j with cherry aud pear against its wall of subdued 
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brick. The solid furnitixre within is stiff and 
angular ; with quiet nooks and corners, and over 
all a suggestion of flowery peace and silence. The 
oaken cupboards contain a few pieces of old china, 
The lumber-room contains ancient carved oaken 
bedsteads j linen presses of black oak with carved 
panels ; a rusty rapier, a iiintlock pistol, and _ a 
yeomanry sabre Avhich was nscd by the farmer in 
riding forth in the turbulent days. The parlour 
mantel-piece is always decorated with flowers in 
their season— in spring with boughs of horse- 
chestnuts, lilac, blue-boils, or wild hyacinths ; in 
summer with nodding grasses, roses, and SAVcet- 
brier ; Avhile in autumn, two rosy apples may be 
seen gracing ;the shelf, and the corners of the 
looking-glass decorated with ripe wheat. In glass 
cases are preserved the various auimala which may 
have been shot on the farm— two stuffed king- 
fishers, a polecat, a white blackbird ; over the 
doorway there is a fox’s head, and a badger’s skin 
lies across the back of the arm-chair. The Avails 
are adorned Avith two old hunting pictures, crudely 
and hardly executed. 

The mistress of the house still observes the 
good old habit of baking ; she can make all kinds 
of preserves, besides cowslip, cldcr-herry, and ginger 
wines. When the anxieties of harvest are (jvm-, 
the people of the farm can spare a day or two for 
the occasional picnics which take place while the 
sun is still warm and the sward dry. Although the 
fanner is independent of a landlord, he yet gives, 
by way of compliment, the first of the shooting 
to a neighbouring land-OAvuer, and loses nothing 
by his liberality. From November until the end 
of January the_ farmer usually carries his double- 
barrelled gun, for a chance shot at gi'omid-gamo 
or Avild-fowl. About Christmas-time the tradi- 
tional four-and-tAvonty blackbirds arc shot, and 
baked in a pie ; an apology for a social gathering, 
with cards and music. Some of the better-class 
farmers who keep hunters, ride constantly to the 
hounds; Avhilst^ the local steeple-chase, Avhither 
fiock croAvds of labouring people, is the most 
popular gathering of the year. And Avheu the 
auctioneer is called in, as he is very frccjuontly 
xrowadays for the sale of lambs, yoxxxxg short-horns, 
or standing crops, a great dinner is prepared, at 
which, sherry takes the place of ale. 

The summer day begins very early at Wick 
Fai'iu-house ; at half-past tAVO in the morning, the 
BwalloAvs begin to tudtter faintly beloAv the eaves ; 
by three o’clock the cuckoo is calling from the 
meadoAvs, aud the mower is Avliotting'^his scytlm 
while the day is cool and the dew on the grass. 
Between three and four the thrxxshes have begun to 
sing in the copse at the corner of the field ; shortly 
aftcrAAUirds^ may be heard the shoes of the milkers 
clattering in the court-yard ; then their voices may 
be hoard citing to the cows in the meadow, ‘ Coom 
ixp! Ya-hoop!’ as they troop to the milking- 
plaee.^ The household breakfasts begin about halt- 
past six ; betwoGu eleven and twelve is luncheon- 
time; and dinner comes on about four o’clock. By 
six o’clock, Avork is over, tlic Avomen having been 
allowed to leave the fields half an hour earlier, 
to prepare their husbands’ su])per. 

The associatious connected with a wagon are 
pleasantly described by our author; the child 
rides in it, as a treat, to the hay field with his 
father ; then the lad walks beside the leader, 
visiting the market-town for the first time ; Avhen 


manhood arriAms ho takes command of the Wiigon ; 
Avlieti he is married, it brings home bis own furni- 
ture ; and jierhaps his oavu childnm in tui'ii ri<lo 
in it. When old and weak-kneed, it carries blin 
in pity to the neighbouring town, and eventually 
may earry him to the churchyavd on tln^ hill. 

The book, of Avhich was have given but an 
imperfect sketch, is a ino.st re.freshing one to road. 
The author soc‘.m.s to (-.ombine the observant; eye of 
Frank Bnckhuid Avith the natural luciiu'Ms of 
Gilbert White. Like his former AVoi'k,'thn (ikxx/tc- 
/reepex* at Jfojnc, the ]ArtA3eut oius is penned in a 
simple xiatnral Avay, which carries the reader aAvay 
into rural by-paths never before trodden by him. ' 


THE DAY YOU’LL DO WITHOUT UK 

I>r TWO CHAl'X'KRS. — CIIAPTKR I. 

The day Avas Ml of the sAvectness and light, 
the glory and warmth, that only summer can shod 
OVQV ami extract from the laud. Doavu to the 
left of tho verdure-covered old vicavagti-liouse — 
where the cliicf action of the story J am relat- 
ing took place— broad meadow-lauds lay bathed 
in a purple lmzft—]>urple haze that spoke of 
intense heat in tho open, and that madi^ even the 
self-absorbed young pair under tlie trees on Die 
lawn, grateful for the shelter afforded them. Any 
one who had seen tliem there would have swm 
the naturalne,«i8 of such sidf-absoiption, and at the 
same time have felt sorry for it. For though the 
dawning liking hotweeu them was ‘natural,’ it 
AA'as not fit. Tho girl avas tho third daugfxtor 
of a poor country parson, who eked out a alendei: 
profi^ssional iixcome hy taking pupils. The boy 
Avas the highly nrized son of a noble house, Aud. 
still they were ailowuil to be together ! 

Tho young fellow of seventeen, though ho had 
not come to his full heritage of wanly beauty yet,. 
AA'as a very Avorthy idol, so far as appearances. 
Aveut, for a young girl to sot up and Avorsliip, He 
had the slender, clearly defined, delicato form and 
features that belong to the handsomest race in the 
world — tho English aristocracy. Tlxero was a look 
of ‘ breed’ about him that Avas tmtuistukahle — that 
look that is never seen unless blood aud culture 
have aided in produc-ing it. What Avonder, then, 
that May Baron contrasted him Avith. tho well-to-do 
young farmers in her father’s parish ; and Ixaving 
done that, erected an altar in her heart, whereon 
she woi’shipped Lionel Hasting-s unceasingly ! She 
was supremely hap[iy this morning, for her mother 
had given her a half-holiday to dispose of a.s she 
pleased. That excellent ihother, on household 
cares intent, rpiite believed that she Avould go olf 
for a stroll in the Avood.s with some girl-friend, a,s 
it luid been her wont to do from her childhood. 
But Lionel magnificently ordered her to ‘stay and 
read poetry to him under the weepiag-AvilloAV 
aud she was only too pleased to obey liim. 

The sunbeams fell down like scattered gold 
through the leaves, fell down llickeringly on the 
two young heads ; the boy’s covered Avith crisp 
curls of dark-broAvn ; the girl’s crowned with such 
golden tresses as only full to the lot of one womaii 
in a thousand. Tho masculine head ropo.sed com- 
fortably on tho boy’s own folded anus. The 
feminine one avus bent doAvn over a volume — a 
collection of miscellaneou.s poetry — from Avhich she 
was reading lines and verses at random. 

‘This is very jolly!’ Lionel said languidly, for 
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the heat was subduing him. His only reason with reproving gravity. ‘I don’t know that I 
lor speaking at all was that May had kept her shouldn’t put him at the top of the list of English 
violet eyes cast down on her book for a long painters, if it weren’t for Leigliton’s confliking 
time, and he liked to look at them often. claims. Of course you ought to know about him, 

He had his ‘taste’s desire’ at once. "Without pet; only, how should you know about any one 
a moment’s tantalising delay, she lifted her silken while you ’re kept cooped up here ! ’ Then he went j- 
fringes obediently, and bent her honestly adoring on to tell her that Millais had painted his two ' 
gaze upon him, as she said sympathetically : ‘Yes; sisters, both of whom were great beauties and 
isn’t it ? No lessons, and such sunshine!’ celebrated belles, and both of whom were married 

‘And you so jolly pretty!’ he cut in wnth a to peers of the realm. ‘They were the youngest 
vast increase of energy. Then he withdrew one brides of their respective seasons,’ he added. ‘ Ida 
arm from under his head, and flung it round was only sixteen.’ 

her slender waist ; slender certainly, for though ‘Sixteen! my age!’ she exclaimed in astonish- 
May was sixteen, she was symmetrically and meut 

perfectly formed. ‘ Now, you may go on reading,’ ^ Yes, by Jove ! you are sixteen. But my sister 
the young sultan said, as May acknowledged his Ida looked much more of a woman. She had no 
caress by saying: ‘Ob, dear Lionel!’ A rosy end of offers ; but my mother knew that St John 
coloiu flushed the girl’s face. The thought that would come on at the end of the season, so she 
perhaps she ought not to let Lionel Hastings treat kept Ida free,’ 

her as he might his sisters, crossed her mind, and ‘It was lucky your sister Ida didn’t care for any 
clouded her happiness for an instant. Then in of the others,’ she suggested timidly, 
her purity and innocence, she blamed herself for ‘ She did though. She was an awful goose about 
even that thought, condemning it to herself as a fellow called Bartie Eriel ; but he hadn’t the 
‘dreadful.’ Then in her confusion "she began needful. The best of it is that he’s St John’s 
reading at random, selecting by chance the very cousin, and introduced St John to Ida. He thought’ 
poem she ought not to have selected. It was — the boy paused, and laughed lightly at the 
ail American poem, written by an anonymous absurdity of it — ‘that Ida would win old St John’s 

author, and deserves to be more widely known liking, and get him to give Bartie something good; 

than it is. One verse ran thus : but ida won somethiug more than old St John’s 

__ . ,, , lihinq — she won the title and coronet.’ 

X ou call me true and tender names, t his heart V 

‘His heart! I don’t know about that; he’s 
poputaly snppoaad to have loot hie heott 'thirty 
You love me in your tender way I j earn ago to my mothei , , 

I answer as you let me • Then he must be quite old ? May questioned 

But oil ! there comes another clay— in nngry surprise. ‘ TeU me, Lionel, is he ciuite 

The day that you’ll forget me ! old and gray ’ 

‘ Of course he is. He’s fifty, and Ida’s eighteen. 
Her voice had faltered more than once in the ‘ Poor thing ! ’ May ejaculated with honest pity, 

reading, and he had watched her confusion, and ‘Yery few people speak of Lady St John as 

enjoyed it with half-laughing malice. Boy as he “poor thing,” I can tell you,’ he said, laughing, 
was, ho knew so well what was in this young girl’s ‘ She ’s the leader of about the best coterie in 
heart. He thoroughly understood her suclden London.’ 

shame, and perfectly realised how keenly the ‘Poor Mr Eriel then,’ she then said softlj^, 

dread that he might go away and forgot her, cut The boy’s face clouded. ‘ Bartie Eriel is . 

May Baron, He stopped himself abruptly. 

‘Look at me, pet ! ’ he said with sudden And she asked with interest : ‘ Is what 1 ’ 
authority. _ ‘ Never mind ; I can’t tell you, pet. Something 

‘ I — I am looking for something else to read,’ you ought not to hoar till you ’re a fashionable 
she stammered. lady,’ he added half sneeringly ; then he ended by 

‘Look at me, and confess! Aren’t you sorry saying : ‘He ’snot half such a good fellow as old 
you read those lines, because they describe your St John after all.’ 

own situation and feelings to a certain degree '} ’ They w'ere summoned to luncheon soon after 

‘ Lionel, don’t he so rude and cruel.’ ' this ; and May went in dreamily, her head being 

He had taken her chin in his hand, and turned full of foint outlines of the romances in real life of 
her face towards him. And she knew that her which Lionel’s sister Ida was the heroine, 

face was telling the truth, that she loved him Tlie dining-room of the picturesque vicarage- 

much ! ‘ My own pet ! ’ he said, more softly was as dreary an apartment as drab furniture 

and seriously, ‘ I shall never go away and forget and dingy papered walls could make it. Nature- 
you — trust me for that.’ Then he reared himself had done a great deal for the room, by throwing 
up, and kissed the little face that was rich with garlands of blush-roses and Erench honeysuckle- 
happy blushes now ; and May was well content to across the lattice- windows ; and through these floral 
believe him. ‘I shall have you painted by Millais,’ shades the sunbeams fell in the dancing, graceful 
he said iireseutly, lying hack and regarding her way in which sunbeams do play through leaves, 
critically. But alas ! all beauty and grace came to an cud 

‘ Shall you ! ’ She was alight -with pleasure at here. The coarse, crude, time-worn, childreu-torn - 
the w'ay in which he was_ assuming the right to furniture could not be beautified even by the 
direct her and manage for her in the future, sunbeams. "We are so apt to accuse the mistress 

‘ "Who is Millais ? Is he any one I ought to know of a house of ‘ want of taste,’ if her surroundings 

about?' are ugly and stiff and soiled. But how can a 

‘ He ’s one of the greatest painters alive,’ he said woman with aii empty purse and full hands drape 
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windows artistically, and polish tip her household 
gods perpetually ? X^oor Mrs Baron most certainly 
iiad not solved the difficulfc problem of how this 
was to be done. She had seen things fade and 
grow more and more dilapidated year by year, 
and she Lad made strenuous oH'orts to repair them. 
But repairing is not replacing, and things had 
been meagre even at the beginning ; so now it 
was Ijnt a small wonder tliat an air of dull 
though decent poverty should reign over every- 
thing inside the house. 

It may be ashed; 'But with daughters who wore 
grown up, should the taste of beautifying, or of 
attempting to beautify, have been left to the 
' already over- worked mother and manager ? ’ The 
answer is simple enough. The two elder girls were 
wearing their way through the world as gover- 
nesses. And May's education was incomplete, she 
being only sixteen. Truth to tell, May had never j 
troubled her handsome little head about any of 
these shortcomings of her home, hefore this 
awakening day. Bpt now when she sat down 
to luncheon, something alumt the arrangement of 
the table, something about the dingiiie.ss of the 
room, struck her as being sordid ami utterly 
inharmonious ; utterly out of keeping with the 
refinement that .surrounded Lionel Jlusting.s like 
an atmosphere, 

Her meditations on this subject were put to 
flight ahniptly. Her lather spoke in agitated 
tones— -tonea which the poor wife knew so well 
portended rre.sh anxieties, fre.sh struggles, fresh 
coiuhats with poverty. ‘ Lionel, I have had a 
letter from Lady Ilastings this moruiug ; slie 
thinks tluit the sooner you go to 0.\ford the 
better.' Mr Baron's voice trembled very obvi- 
ously. Lionehs ‘going to 0.xford’ m(?ant the 
direct loss nf three hundred a year to the poor 
over- wrought vicar of Bulton. 

It is needless to recapitulate hero all that wa.s 
thought and felt aud said, after tlie key-mde of 
separation had been struck. In tlio uud.st of the 
boy's natural delight at the propo.sed change, there 
nvas a pang of regret at the idea of partitig with 
hlay. Pleasure aud sorrow were delicately blended 
ill his heart, aud they filled the situation wdth 
emotional intere.st. But in May's heart it was all 
pure sori’OAY, unmixed with any pleasurable sensa- 
tion at all. He was leaving her, going to Oxford ; 
going to ho ‘a man,' going to ‘begin life;’ and 
in these facts he found compensation for leaving 
her. But she only felt that she was losing him ! 
For her, there was no compensation either in the 
present or the future. Lionel was going away! 
With the bashfulness of a girl’s fuut love, she 
never once thought of cen.suring him ever so 
slightly for not feeling this approaching separation 
painfully, as she felt it. It was natural, she told 
herself, that boys should long for and revel in 
the commencement of their emancipation from the 
trammels of their boyhood. Especially was it 
natural that Lionel should do so. Light as her 
father’s rule over the lad was, still it was mU^ 
and Lionel was born to bo ‘ free,' if ever human 
being was so. Thus she reasoned and argued 
agfiinst her regret at his going, and went on 
regretting it just the same. The positive dilTer- 
ence which would- be necessitated in the house- 
hold arrangements by the loss of that sum, which 
Lionel repiresentod to her mother, never occurred 
to her. Slie was too young and loving and 


thoughtless to cumber bersolf with dumostic ciire.- 
or take thought for the morrow of ihmie.Mtic. life. 

It did not occur In Liomd that he niiglifc to 
something more definite than he had said In (lu 
girl, whose whole horizon was darkeiieil by tin 
thoughts of bis departure, lie luui iiii'iud. loyally 
aud lovingly; and so, when ho kissed her on the. 
lips, and put a little gold ring on her lingor, he 
thought ho had done all that was needful. When 
the times came for him to many— -fell oun of his 
‘order’ married early — ho .should m.arry May, of 
course. Meantime it was^ useless to laik alviut il. 
And hlay relied uncou.soiomdy npmi (he, rohility 
he did wot plead; hut still ithought far nune ini- 
patiently about that ‘meanwhile' than he. did. 

At last the day came for them to sny good-hye, 
and the hoy wont out into the worhl ; when' a 
thousand fresh interests sprung up like tlow^'.r.s in 
his path, making it beautiful. And Liny went 
about the old vicarage-house aud grounds as of 
old, and found the <la}'-s very long and event- 
I 0 ..SS, now that there was no 'Lionel to brighten 
them. 

Lady Hastings lyroio a courteous letter to Mr 
Baron, thanking him for the care and attentiou 
he had bestowed upon her sou,. And Lionel him- 
self wrote a ni<?o note to May during ]ii.s lirst term 
— a note which kfuy prized next to her twistetl 
gold ring ; though there! was little in it save an 
account of his feats on -the river, and of the prowes,s 
of a certain well-ptidigreesl bull-<log pup. She 
answered it witli all tlu^ frank conlideuce of a 
child-all the hearty, loving symx.>atliy of a 
woman. And then it ended. 

Gradually tlie old vionrago-liouao and all the 
occux)anta of it faded from his mind. .Life was 
full of bright promi.so fur him, aud he had no 
tiino to look l)ack. He 'liuished his c(.)ilege <;areer 
with more than credit. He was a touch inore 
thau clover, and his impetuo.sity stood him in 
stead of perseverance, and carried him wa*!! on 
the road he had chosen. By the time ho was 
five-and-twenty he had dona such good service to 
govprnmeut by the subtlety, skill, and energy with 
which he had carried through a delicate negotia- 
tion abroad, that govornmejd recognised hi.s claims 
mimificeutly, and gave him an haportaut aud 
highly salaried hoimi axipoiutmont. In fact Liomd 
Hastings had made his mark, and the mothers of 
duugliters regarded him kindly. 

The years had flown with him, the eight y(5ar.s 
that had passed since he had said good-bye to 
May Baron, and promised novor to forget iier. 
But they had not llowu with her. 


THE INNS OF COURT, 

The four Inns of Court — that is to say, fdncolu’s 
Inn, the Middle Temple, the Inner Toni}ile, aiid 
Gray's Inn— combine to form what is in find; the, 
legal univer^ty of England —if by the word uni- 
versity we may imply an oxamming body whitli 
has framed specidc regulations for the ailmissicju 
of students, the ‘keex)iiig of terms,' the conduct of 
examinations, and the granting ol‘ vlcgiaics. Of the 
history of the Inns it is not oiir purptjso. to writ(! ; 
and on that subject irideed, very^ litth) (jonld be 
said within the .limits of a magazine article ; but 
we may perhaps effect a useful end if wc coufmo 
ourselves to roughly sketching the procesH by 
which a layman becomes a barrister. 


THE IHHS OE COTJET. 


Firstly, theji, it has been decided that every 
person, not otherwise disqualified, who lias passed 
a public examination at any university within the 
British dominions, is entitled to be admitted as a 
student of any of the four Inns of Court with- 
out passin," a preliminary examination ; but no 
attorney-at-law, solicitor, writer to the -signet, or 
writer of the Scotch courts, proctor, notary-public, 
clerk in Chancery, and certain other professional 
men, shall be admitted as a student at any Inn of 
Court until such person shall have entirely and 
land fide ceased to act or practise in any of the 
capacities above named or described j and if on the 
rolls of any court, shall have taken his name off 
the rolls thereof. The Society of Lincoln’s Inn 
also requires that the candidate shall not he a | 
person who is in trade ; and a declaration to the 
effect must be signed before-^ further progress can 
be made. The aspirant then signs and delivers to 
the steward or treasurer of the Inn a formal state- 
ment of his wish to be admitted as a student; 
paying for the form on which he makes such state- 
ment the sum of one guinea ; and the declaration 
of fitness must be vouched for by two barristers, 
and approved of by the Treasurer or by two 
Benchers of the Inn. >Supposiug the candidate 
never to liave passed a public examination at any 
British university, ho must forthwith present him- 
self before the Board of Examiners appointed by 
the lour Inns, and demonstrate to their satisfaction, 
both by writing and vivd voce if necessary, that 
he possesses a competent knowledge of the English 
and Latin languages and of English history. 

Having passed his examination, the candidate is 
admitted, and pays five guineas for the right of 
attending during his studentship the lectures of 
four professors appointed by the Council. He also 
pays other sums, which vary at each Inn. If he 
become a member of Lincoln’s Inn, these include a 
‘'fine’ of eight pounds eleven and sixpence on 
admission, twenty-five pounds two and sixpence 
for stamps on admission, and one hundred pounds 
as a deposit, to he returned on call to the Bar or 
on leaving the Inn, on payment of all arrears of 
commons, &c. The last payment may be avoided 
by the execution by third parties of a bond for the 
amount ; but as the fees on call come to nearly as 
much, there is but little to choose between the two 
methods, for sooner or later, a hundred pounds 
must be paid. These are necessary disbursements ; | 
but they do not by any means represent the total 
expense to which the student renders himself 
liable ; for, except for the mere grains of legal 
instruction he may obtain at the public lectures 
of the four professors of Jurisprudence, Common 
Law, Equity, and the Law of Ileal ami Personal 
Property, lie has not yot contracted for his 
technical education. Still, it should be noted that 
no one need go either to lectures or to chambers 
unless he thinks fit ; and that so long as the 
student is able to pass his examinations pievious 
to call, he may obtain his knowledge from what- 
ever source is most convenient to him. lie must, 
however, in all cases pay the lecture-fee of five 
guineas. 

So much for the process by which a man may 
educationally qualify himself for the final examina- 
tion and call to the Bar ! Even more important 
is the process of formal g^ualification. Wlio has 
not heard of the ordeal of ‘ eating dinners ? ’ To 
him who would be a barrister, food for the 


body is as necessary as food for the mind ; hut 
while the Council of Legal Education cares not 
whence the mental pabulum is derived, it most 
strictly exacts that at least a certain amount of the 
physical dietary must be partaken of within the 
Hall of the Inn to which the student is attached. 
The inexorable regulations prescribe that, with 
insignificant exceptions, ^ every student shall have 
kept twelve terms before being called to the Bar.’ 
The rule might have been made by Epicurus, for 
it means in plain language that no student shall 
he called to the Bar until he has eaten a certain 
number of dinners at his Inn. In the case of 
members of an English, Scotch, or Irish university, 
this necessary number is three per term ; and in 
that of other students, six ; so that the miserable 
man who, not being affiliated to a university, 
would aspire to he a barrister, must first eat no 
fewer than seventy-two dinners, as served for him 
by an unsympathetic cook. 

Of these dinners a volume might be written, 
nay, two — one of complaints and one of praises. 
At Lincoln’s Inn, the huge Hall is traversed at 
the north end by a table, at which dine the ■ 
Benchers in august state, separated from the vulgar 
crowd of barristers and students by an array of 
sideboards. Then, also running from east to west, 
are two tables dedicated to the apprentiavi, or 
barristers aforesaid ; and lastly, running from north 
to south, are several tables for students. Dinner 
is at half-past five on week-days, and at five on 
Sundays ; and about ten minutes before dinner- 
time the Hall begins to fill. As the student or, 
barrister enters by the south door, he is received 
ill the lobby by a servant, who relieves him of 
his stick and coat, and by another who robes him 
in a gown, the property of the Inn. In the Hall 
he probably finds a friend or two, with whom he 
arranges to ‘make a mess that is to say, to dine, 
or as others phrase it, ‘ to make a table ; ’ and 
with them he stands talking with bis hat on, 
until, as the clock strikes, the head-butler solemnly 
marches to the west end of the long sideboard, 
and by means of three blows of a bamnier, exhorts 
to comparative silence. ‘ Mailing a table ’ consists 
in four nieu agreeing to dine togetlier and taking 
possession of two places on each side of one 
of the long ‘boards the four sets of knives and 
forks thus forming a square. At the students’ 
tables, he who sits at the north-west corner is 
captain of the mess, and in him is the right of 
deciding what wine shall be drunk by himself and 
his friends, unless some one chooses to ask for 
port, in which case port must be brought. Other- 
wise, on ordinary occasions the choice lies between 
two bottles of vin ordinaire — and very ordinaire 
it is — or one bottle of good claret, or one bottle 
of shorry between the four, beer ad libitim being 
forthcoming as well. 

Dinner is seldom quite punctual; but in due 
course the hoad-butler goes again to the side- 
board, and with great empremment announces ; 
‘Benchers, gentlemen 1’ whereupon every one in 
Hall respectfully rises. The dons enter, in Indian 
file unless guests are present, by the north door, 
bowing as they come ; and‘then all remain stand- 
ing for a minute until the head-butler once more 
raises his voice and cries : ‘ Silence, gentlemen, if 
you please.’ This is the signal for the chaplaiii 
to ask a blessing. Forthwith every knife and fork 
begins operations, unless, of course, there he soup, 
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in wliicli ca'!G the man slttin" on_ the loft of the 
captain of the mess helps hiiuself first, and then 
passes the ladle to the riKht. The same plan is 
pursued with fish. But for the captain himself is 
reserved the privilege of first cutting the joint 
which follows, and of then passing it on, always to 
the right, A butler has meanwhile placed the 
wine on the table ; and he who sits on the captain’s 
right is the first to taste it, a.s also he is the first to 
partake of the dish— generally a fruit-tart— which 
succeeds the joint. 

The method in which the wine should he passed 
is somewhat complex, and there are, we imagine, 
but few students who clearly undei’stancl how it 
should be done. One rule, however, it is advis- 
able to remember. As a man hands the decanter 
to his neighbour for the first time, ‘ ha begs to be 
allowed the honour of taking wine with jiim : ’ 
and the omission of this custom is the infallible 
sign of a freshman. But all the Inns— and Lin- 
coln’s Inn especially — are ne.sts of venerable 
customs, the propriety and the antiquity of which 
may not he disputed ; and though fines lor iicm- 
oliservance of them are no longm* the lashion, 
they still exist, and will doubtless continue to 
floviriah, 

One night in each term is called Orand Night ; 
and on that occa.siou a somewhat better dinner 
than u.snal is provided, and guests — usually legal 
and political celebrities invited irrespective of 
party— dine with the Benchers, who, it there bo 
any ti'uth in rumour, not only ‘ fare sumptuously 
every day,’ but alraolntoly ‘aldennauise’ on these 
festivals. For their banquet tiiey pay nothing ; 
barristers paying half-a-c-rown ; and students a 
guinea for the first six in each term, and two 
shillings per dinner afterwards; and in all cases 
wine is included. 

Dinner over, the hcad-butler again im])lorcs 
silence, aad the chaplain say.s grace, releasing the 
students, who immediately depart, hut cau.sing 
no emotion in the Benchers an,d barristers, who 
still sit at their leisure. The interval between 
the blessing and the grace is usually an hour ; but 
after the great body of students has departed, two 
or three usually remain ‘ to he introduced to the 
Bar-table,’ in accordance with the special regula- 
tion of the society, which exacts that ‘ no student 
can be called to the Bar who has not been three 
times introduced to the Bar-table after dinner, 
once in each of three different terms ; and one of 
such introductions is to he in the last year before 
his call to the Bar.’ The ordeal is not very 
trying ; for it principally consists in the student 
walking rapidly between the two Bar-tables, 
whereat sit some fifty inattentive or preoccupied 
legal luminaries ; but before undergoing it, ho 
has to renew his declaration, that he does not 
fill any' disqualifying office, ancl to certify that he 
is not in trade. 

The necessary expenses previous to call are at 
Lincoln’s Inn something like one hundred and 
fifty pounds. At the other Inns the total is, we 
believe, generally less, amounting to about one 
hundred and twenty pounds, Furtlier expenditure 
on boohs, &c. may very easily raise tlie cost of 
being called to the Bar to three hundred pounds ; 
a sum exclusive' of the cost of living during the 
twelve terms whick have to be kept. Yet the 
Inns are crowded with students, and never, 
probably, were so many men called to the Bar 


in one year as during 1878. .Legal busuiess is 
always increasing, and it is an iiji(li)ii)h,ed fiicfc 
that, as the practice is simplified, so the. number 
of cases, both litigioiw and otherwise., grows 
pro])C)rtionately gniate.r, Wo liave no longer .many 
of those old family (Jhancery .suits which ble.d oiir 
gmndfiithors to death ; but' by way of compc.nsa- 
tion, wo find that n()waday.s nearly every maii 
who will ‘ have the. law ’ on hi.s n'eighbour, 1ms 
dealings with a solicitor, and through him with a 
barrister. For every one, save for liarristers and 
their providers, the question is so serious a one, 
that our advice to all who are litiginusly disposed 
is — think twice before ‘ going to law.’ 


INDIAN SNAKE-STORIES. 

I WAS a passenger t)n hoard the Peninsular and 
Oriental steamer Medina' one among several 
young fellows who liad started in various capa- 
cities on our ‘trial trip’ to India. We had en- 
countered sonie rather rongli weather after quitting 
tho lletl Sun, hut that was all over ; we had had 
favouring gales for several day.s, and were now 
within twenty-four houns or so of Boml.'ay. Our 
promised land was almost in view ; we were full 
of it.s many and varied attractions ; all the dark 
colours had vanished from our picture, and our 
imaginations were kindled by the recollection of 
all wo had read and heard ; and we longed to 
realise for our«elve.s the new and strange experi- 
emcos which we hoped were in store for us. India 
and ImliaTx mutters were now the staple topic.s of 
conversation ', tlmse going out for the first time 
were eagerly seeking ijiformation on many points 
from the ‘ohl stagers’ among their fellow-pas- 
sengers ; and some of ihe.se worthies wm’u a little 
inclined to improve the opportunity, and treat tho 
‘ grillins ’ — as the new-comers are usually called— 
to not a few travellers’ tales. For my own part, 
I had matle several good friends among the old 
Anglo-Indians oji board, had learned much from 
thorn of practical importance to myself, and had 
listened to many a capital anecdote on imitters 
relating to social life, and to hunting and tra- 
velling experiences. 

It was our last evening but one in the Medina, 
and a group of ua wore sitting ou deck after dinner, 
enjoying the pleasant light breeze that was blow- 
ing, chatting over the various incidents of the 
voyage, and discussing the probabilities and pos.si- 
bilitie.9 that awaited some ainong ns in our m>w 
home. Elephant-hunting and tiger-shooting were 
passed in review; and some anecdotes (xf rather a 
thrilling nature were r(ilated, 

‘The big game are getting very lanclL shot 
down,’ remarked an. old -fudge, who had been 
many years out, ‘Tigers are qultii scarce now, 
cotnpaxed with what they used to be. Ju fact it is 
becoming rather <U[ficnlt to find them.’ 

‘All tho better too,’ replied a fat gooiLuatured 
little man, Dr Beamish. ‘ The existence of tiger.s 
is only desirable to a parcel of idle fportsuxen, 
and it is to he hoped they will gradually In; 
exterminated or nearly so. The .rewartls ofi’eved 
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by governiaent have clone much to effect this ; 
and I hope the time is not far off when one niay 
take an evening stroll, without the risk of being 
carried olf to form the supper of a family of 
hurrgry cubs.’ 

‘ i don’t think tigers are the chief objection to 
an evening stroll,’ said Mr Barrj’-, a civilian of 
some standing ill the Bombay Presidency. ‘I 
can’t say I ever encountered one myself, unless 
I went '"specially to look for it. Except those 
horrid brutes the man-eaters, who stick at nothing, 
a tiger will generally keep out of your way if you 
keep out of his. Tire snakes are the real obstacle 
to a comfortable walk. There is something 
peculiarly disagreeable iu the idea of kicking 
what looks like a hit of wood out of your way, 
and getting in return a small prick from a cobra, 
whicih leaves you a dead imn an hour or two 
afterwards.’ | 

‘Ay, a good deal sooner than_ that, some- 
times,’ observed Dr Beamish, nodding his head. 

* A few years ago our regiment was_ going from 
one station to another, and one morning we were 
' marching before daylight, when a native servant, 
j who was very near me, uttered an exclamation 
i of pain, and put his hand down to his foot. I 
asked him what was amiss, and he replied that 
a thorn had gone into his foot, and was hurting 
. liim badly, and making him feel sick. _He stag- 
gered as he spoke ; and bidding him sit do\yn, i 
1 called for a light, and bent down to examine 
the place, and try to extract the thorn. Not 
many minutes had elapsed, but the man was , 
now very faint and unable to support himself, 
so I strongly suspected it was something more 
than he fancied. A moment’s inspection shewed 
me two tiny punctures like stings ; a small livid ' 
ring was already forming round the place, and I 
became seriously alarmed for the poor fellow, for 
what he had imagined to he the prick of a thorn, 
was the bite of a deadly snake. Excision of the 
part, and brandy and other restoratives were im- 
mediately administered ; hut all to no purpose ; 
the poor man was a corpse in less than an hour 
from the time he had been bitten.’ 

‘ How horrible !’ was the general exclamation, 

‘It must he a most deadly poison to act so 
rapidly,’ said a gentleman who stood near the 
doctor, ‘Has no antidote ever been discovered 
to counteract it T 

‘None that can he relied on,’ replied Dr 
Beamish. ‘The bite of the cobra da capello is 
certain death to the unfortunate victim ; and 
that within a very short apace of time, _ I have 
known many instances of individuals having been 
bitten, and*" hoard of many more ; but I never 
encountered a case in which the sufferer recovered 
from the eflects of the poison, though I have 
heard of such a thing having occurred among 
the natives,’ 

‘ Y ou mean by the application of the snake- 
stones suggested the Judge. 

‘ Yes ; I have certainly heard of some apparently 
well-authenticated cases of cures having been 
effected by them ; but never having witnessed one, 
I cannot say Avhat amount of reliance may be 
placed un such statements.’ 

‘ Snake-stones— what are they ? Where are they 
found ?’ iiupircd one or two of the listeners 
around. 

‘ They are manufactured in various places,’ said 


the doctor ; ‘ and I have seen them, though I 
never happened to see them employed. Their 
native name is Pamboo-kaloo ; and they are small 
dark substances, very light and porous in texture, 
their power of absorption being very remark- 
able, In calling them stones we merely use the 
customary expression, for they are not really stones, 
but are in reality small pieces of charred bone.’ 

‘Do the natives carry them about as charms, 
or how do they apply them?’ asked a young 
assistant-surgeon, who had been listening very 
attentively. 

‘They do not seem to have any power of auerf- 
itu] suake-hites, so are not considered as charms in 
the ordinary sense,’ replied Dr Beamish. ‘ When 
a native has been bitten, and a snake-stone is at 
hand, the limb is bandaged very tightly above 
the place, and the stone is applied to the wound, 
to which it at first adheres closely, and then drops 
off of its own accord. It has then apparently 
drawn out all the poison, and the patient is 
supposed to be cured. This at least is what 
I have been told ; but the efficacy of the so-called 
cure is quite another matter.’ 

‘ It is what I have often been told too,’ observed 
the Judge ; ‘ and I remember seeing a man in my 
district who was said to have been bitten by a 
cobra, and had been cured by the application of 
one of these so-called stones. But I am inclined 
to think there is a good deal of chance in the 
matter. Perfect faith in the virtue of- the stone 
may go a long way in assisting the cure ; and of 
course we only hear of the successful cases, never 
of the failures.’ 

‘ That is true,’ replied the doctor ; ‘ and there is 
besides no special quality iu the ‘stone’ itself that 
can be ascertained, for they have been frequently 
subjected to very careful analysis, and as I said, 
iWe turned out to be nothing more mysterious 
than a piece of charred bone, afterwards shaped 
and polished. At least that is all we can tell 
about them ; and they certainly hold no place 
among the remedies employed by medical men.’ _ 

‘ In fact, doctor, there is no remedy for the bite 
of a snake so good as keeping out of its way ; pre- 
vention better than cure, eh I ’ remarked a cheery 
old merchant, on his way back to the North-west 
Provinces. 

‘ No doubt of that, Mr Roberts ; but unluckily 
we can’t always manage to keep out of the way of 
snakes ; I only wish we could. Why, I could tell 
yon a dozen instances of their being found in tlie 
most unlikely places, and of several most provi- 
dential escapes from being bitten. A^ brother- 
officer of mine, who was with his regiment on 
the line of march, slept every night on a low 
cliarpoy or camp-bed in a corner of his tent, 
whicli was curtained round, hut of course rather 
loose in its construction. His servanty entrance 
one morning disturbed a snake, which rapidly i 
slipped from the bed, and made off through an 
aperture iu the tent. Another servant on the 
outside perceived it, and killed it instantly by a 
1 blow from a switch which he chanced to liave iu 
his hand. It proved to be a cobra, three and a 
half feet long ; and my friend’s thankfulness for 
his escape may be imagined when he discovered 
on an examination of his bed that the deadly 
reptile had been lying coiled up within a few 
inches of his head, the round indentation on. the 
pillow being plainly visible ; while he recollected 
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iiaving Iclt a sliglifc sensation of moYoment once 
ov twice, which luclcily for himself he had been 
too drowsy to notice.: further/ 

' Come noAV, doctor ! is that a fact V said old Mr 
Bobcrts, shaldng his head doubtfully. ‘ They say 
ini.sfortuiiG makes us acciuainted with straugo bod- 
followa, but a cobra would stagger most people.’ 

‘It’s a fact all the same,’ rejoined the doctor, 
oracitlarly. ‘ Bless you ! if that' surprises you, I ’ll 
tell you one or two more ; and then I ’ll call on 
the Judge, who I know has ort& at least of a nature 
to make your hair curl, for I ’ve heard him tell 
it. Well then, I was assisting once at a hurra- 
hliam or big dimier-party, and we had all been 
extremely vivacious. At last the ladies rose to 
depart; when just past the muslin skirts of a 
very pretty girl who had been my right-hand 
neighbour, there glided a cobra, which fortlrwith 
made for the open window behind us ; but was 
attacked and killed before it could escape. The 
young lady, not unnaturally, got rather hyste- 
rical ; hut she soon came round, and then told 
us what, considering all the ciroumstuncos there 
was not the slightest reasoir to disholieve, that 
during the progress of the diixnei' her foot had on 
several different occasions touched a soft ohjeet, 
which once or twice moved slightly, hut whiclii she 
concluded to bo n pet dog belonging to the master 
of the house, whiefx she knew to bo perfeotly <pxieL 
and good-tempered. The dog, however, had not 
been in the room at all ; and the object she had 
touched had xiinloubtedly been the coiled-U]) snake, 
whose bite would have been speedily fixtal to the 
poor girl, who little guessed the awful risk she had 
so narrowly escaped.’ 

Various ejaculations followed this anecdote. 
‘Bow, really, doctor ! ’ from Mr Roberts. 

‘Solemn fact, luy clear sir,’ replied Br Ileamish. 
‘ I saw the thing happen with my own eyes, and 
by no means omitted to reflect that the young 
lady sat next to me, and the calf of luy leg wiw 
not far oil’, and might have como handy, as xin 
Irishman would say. 

‘Now for one other anecdote, and then perhaps 
tlxe Judge will kindly follow suit. One of our 
sergeants’ wives had a little boy of about a year 
old. The child was asleep one day in a wicker 
cradle, over which his ’mother had spread a light 
chintz, quilt, to protect the infant from the flics. 
She was engaged in some household matters iu the 
next roam, quite assured of the hoy’s safety, as she 
xvas close at hand, and could hear his slightest 
movement. Some caixs© or other took her into 
the apartment where the child lay ; and glancing 
at the cradle, she beheld a terrible sight. The 
infant lay in a deep and tranquil slumber ; but 
at the foot of the cradle, coiled up on the quilt, 
xvas a snake, wdiicli the least motion of the child 
might at any moment disturb and irritate, when 
the most frightful result , would prohtibly follow. 
Knowing herself to be powerless for good, the poor 
mother cast an agonised look on her sleeping 
babe, and with trembling limbs slipped from the 
room and rushed to the place where she knew she 
should find her husband. In a moment he had 
decided what' to do ; and seizing some imnlenxent 
with a forked extremity, he followed his wife back 
to the house. Stepping softly up to- the cradle, 
with one swift nxovement he dexterously twitched 
the deadly reptile fro in .the spot where it lay, and 
Avith a well-aimed blow Idlled it on the ground 


whore it fell, Bothiiig like prcKcmcc of niind 
on such occasions j no time tbv (hdilnnutiou with 
cobras. Kow I think 1 litivn pretty woU dnm* my 
share of the talking, and hari'uwcd your tbeliugH 
xxp to the ]xropoi‘ pitr.h Cor the. .(udgo.’s^ f<t,uvy.’ 

Tho wfuthy Judge tlniy ajqsiidod lo, uleurod 
his throxxt, and looking round the group, which 
had by this time hei'-ome (‘,ou,4i(Je.ra,b1y larger tliau 
tit first, ho obsmml with a Hiuife. : ‘ iJpoji iny 
word, we look for all the wovhl like a circle of 
natives listening to one of their story •(filers, i 
don’t know that I feel up to the subject ; the 
doctor has taken xnc tpiitc at si di.sadviinliigc. 
Mexr with his powers^ of narratioin sliouhl have 
mercy ou their less highlj- gifted mjighbuurs, I 
am sure, you cavx tell tlie story far bettor yourself, 
doctor/ 

‘Time about is feir-play, Judge,’ Vfplioil the 
doctor joco.sc'ly. ‘You were uxi eye-wii-iiess ; I wtis 
not/ 

‘ Well, well,’ saiil the Judge; ‘1 su])no.se T mn.st 
try. Once upon a time tlum -io begin like (he old 
iii'iry tule.s -1 was fi smtirt young hdlow, like a 
good many of you here ; and I was lucky enough 
to obtain a Oivil nppoiutmaufc, whiidi xvas a very 
good thing in those day.s, and isn’t a had thing 
now, let "luc (ell you. My father had an old 
friend, a civilian, win* lived in Bombay ; ami 
when I laxxdcd, I feiiml a very exxrdial iixvitation 
awaiting me to go to this gentleman’s house, and 
stay xvs .long as suited xny convenience, A most 
worthy, kiml, and hos])itablu old gentleman he 
Avas ; nobody could have been a more Sincere 
friend; ho would Inm) gone niiles to do mxy one 
ho liked a service, ifo had ono special fault how- 
ever, or Avcakncfis! we. n lay rather cull it — he'AAm 
very fixud of practical joking,’ 

‘ A mo.st iletcsiablo vice, if you 11 I’xcusu bad 
language,’ interpolated the doctor. 

‘It is indeed,’ resuiued tlu^ Judge. ; ‘and I trust, 
none of our young .friends hero will evm‘ be guilty 
of it, for it is xxeithcr clever nui* gexitlemaniy. 
My friend kir tfeulou uns a gentleniau however ; 
but iu tlioso day.s more latitude in manners was 
permitted; such things would not be tolerated 
iioAv. In addition to various foolish little truik.^ 
which Mr Gordon was fond of playing off upon 
his guests, especially x,ipou the “grids,” ho had 
one favourite juke, which had become a constant 
habit Avith him, so that he rarely encountered 
a new-comer Avithout perpetrating it, if the 
oj.>portunity offered. This Avas to pick up a 
stick, bit of matting, or rope, or anything that 
came handy, and throw it against tho pfjrsoii he 
wished to startle, at the same time oxelaiming ; 
“ A snake ! ” Some of them merely smiled and 
took no further nol-ico; othens perhaps started and 
looked uneasy for a xuomeut, and thi.s thdighfed 
the old gentleman ; while a few Avere found avIxo 
Avere visibly /mnoyed, and did not see the joke at 
all. It was certainly a very weak one. .lluwever, 
he seomod to find it “entertaining, forhe cimstantly 
perpetrated it, till he one day receteed a lo’^.son, 
which undoubtedly cured hiui of that trick, and .L 
tliink of a good many oUioi’h, 

‘He Avaa walking iu his compound or gardeix 
one afternoon Avitlx txvo or three friends. .1 was 
there too, axxd with me Ava.s one of the young 
men who had come out at the same time as 
myself, and avIio had called that day to sec me, 
and had been ho.spitably invited to remain to 
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tifFm. He and I were strolling about by our- 
selves, when the course of pur -walk brought 
us close to the spot where Mr Gordon and his 
friends were chatting. In a moment the old 
gentleman stooped down to a little tuft of herbage 
beside him, seized what looked like a small stick 
or bit of branch, and flung it against my friend 
M'.r Ashley, saying quickly; “Thoro^s a snake 
I had heard this so often now that I did not even 
smile, but just glanced at Ashley with a look 
meant to say ; Never mind ; it ’s only his little 
joke!” My eye fell on his bent arm, where the 
object thrown by Mr Gordon had alighted ; it 
had not fallen off, but had remained there. That 
moment it began to move ; and with a sensation 
of horror, -which to my dying day I can never 
forget, I saw the reared head and small bright 
eyes of a krait, one of the most poisonous snakes 
in India ! Its bite was all but certain death, 
and that in a very short time. “ Stand still ! ” 

I cried in an agonjr. “Do not stir, Ashley, 
as you value your life ! ” One glance, and the 
brave young fellow comprehended the situation. 
The snake was now slowly curling itsedf about his 
shoulder. If he shuddered, I never .saw it ; indeed 
my eyes were riveted upon the horrid spectacle, 
and i prayed as I had never done before, that 
this most terrible fate might be averted from my 
poor friend. Just one glance I ventured at Mr 
Gordon, wdio with his friends had turned round 
on hearing ray exclamations, and stood silently 
liy, still as the grave, hardly daring to breathe. 
The poor old gentleman was piteous to see. His 
face was pale as death, his eyes almost starting 
from his head, groat drops of perspiration stood 
ou his forehead,^ “Mercy! 0 God, mercy!” I 
heard him once faintly murmur. 

‘ You must remember that all this occurred in 
less than a minute, in far less time than I have 
taken to tell it. But Avliat an age it seemed I 
And if it felt so to me, what must it have been 
to the poor fellow who knew that his only chance 
was to remain perfectly still ! He did .so. He 
stood as if he were made of stone, never moving 
even a mnscle. The snake crawled round his 
neck and shoulders, reared itself for a moment 
against his head, and again I saw its horrid 
glittering eyes. Once more it curled itself round 
his arm, and then, after a moment’s pause, it 
glided down his leg to the ground, and rapidly 
made off in the direction of a hedge not far off, 
where -we did not attempt to pursue it, being 
only too relieved by its disappearance. “ Thank 
God ! you ’re safe. Oh, thank God for it I ” said ! 
Mr Gordon, rushing up to young Ashley, and ' 
' seizing him warmly by the hand. My dear ■ 
young fellow, can you ever forgive me? for I 
never, never can forgive myself ! One thing, how- 
ever, I uiu cured. Never from this day forward 
shall I do such a senseless idiotic thing again— 
never, never ! ” “ Perhaps it will be as well sir,” 
replied Ashley with a faint attempt at a smile ; 
but the next instant he fainted. The strain had 
been tremendous ; and it was a good while before 
he came round. He was not ultimately the worse 
for his fright however, and the incident proved 
greatly to his advantage ; for he found a staunch 
friend irr Mr Gordon, who never forgot the peril 
to -wlncli lie had exposed the young man, and did 
all in his power to assist him in his profession, of 
j which ho afterwards became a very successful and 


leading member. And so ends my contribution 
to the evening’s entertainment.’ Whereupon the 
worthy Judge leaned hack in his deck-chair with 
an expression of considerable relief, and waved 
his hand in a deprecating manner, in reply to the 
thanks he received from the circle who liad been 
listening to him. 

‘ Story-telling is like eating ; it only wants a 
beginning,’ observed Dr Beamish cheerfully. ' ‘ I 
kne-w the Judge would come nobly out of the 
difficulty ; and I- see Mr Barry there has an anec- 
dote at the tip of his tongue. Let us have it, -my 
dear sir, by all means.’ 

‘Curiously enough,’ said Mr Barry, ‘that story 
of the Judge’s reminded me of a case that 
happened many years ago in ray district. I did 
not see the occurrence myself ; hut a man who 
did told me about it, and in fact the thing was 
perfectly well known. It took place at a dinner- 
party or social gathering of some kind, A lady 
sat down to the piano, and had just begun to play, 
when some one chanced to look at the leg of the 
music-stool on which she was seated, and perceived 
something moving there. A closer inspection 
shewed that the moving object was a snake, one of 
a most venomous species. It had been closely 
coiled round the spiral leg of the stool ,* and when 
the poor lady unconsciously seated herself in its 
vicinity, it had been disturbed, and immediately 
began to move. She was quickly warned of her 
great danger, and urged to sit perfectly still, which 
she very heroically did, not stirring hand or foot, 
or uttering a cry. It must have been a fearfully 
trying ordeal for the poor thing, as there was 
no Idling what course of action the smike might 
pursue. However, in this case it never touched her 
at all ; but _ after curling round and round the 
music-stool for half a minute or so, it dropped on 
the floor, and was killed before it could effect its 
escape.’ 

‘ How excessively unpleasaut 1 ’ said a . yoimg 
fellow ; one of those, like myself, new to Indian 
life and experiences. ‘Why, the horrid reptiles 
seem to meet you at every turn ! Is no place safe 
from them?’ 

‘Don’t be alarmed, my dear .sir,’ replied the 
doctor easily; ‘the snakes are not so frequently 
encountered after all, the poisonous ones at least. 
And though it is unhappily the case that thousands I 
of people, chiefly natives, lose their lives by 
snakes, there are at the same time nuipberless 
instances in which those who have been bitten by 
the less dangerous species have recovered, and in 
fact suffered little or no uneasiness. There are 
iflenty of harmless snakes, hut you are not sure 
which are which, for a tiine. The stories you 
have been- hearing are what we may call “special 
cases.’”, ! 

Among the group that had formed ou the deck 
was an Indian chaplain, who had been listening to 
all that had gone on, hut had not hitherto taken 
any active part in it. 

‘If you will allow me,’ he now observed, ‘ I will 
I tell you a very curious and melancholy incident, 
that happened on one occasion in a church where 
I was conducting the service. The windows and 
doors were of course all wide open, and through 
one of those open doors a cobra glided into the 
church. I did not notice it myself, but several of the 
congregation did, and were not unreasonably nmeh 
alarmed.. The beadle, a native, was fortunately 
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oa tlie alert ; ami he managed to procure a trilwar, 
u’itlx -which ho cut olf the creature's head betore it 
had time to do any mischief. Tranquillity -was 
restored, and the service proceeded to its close, 
wiien many of the congregation went to look at 
the dead snake as it lay headless on the ground. 
Among them was a man who, in his curiosity to 
examine the reptile, put his foot on the head and 
rolled it towards him ; when he instantly utt<irf!tl 
a loud exclamation and drew his loot away, hly 
some means or other, ho had contrived to sot in 
action the muscular apparatus attached _to the 
poison-ftings, which had darted violently forward 
and struck him on the foot. All remedies were 
useless : in lialf an hour the poor fellow was a 
corpse ; proving, witli a vengeance, the awful viru- 
lence of the poison of the cobra da capello P 

This was our last anecdote. It was getting late, 
darkness was setting in, and it ivas about the time 
when the Judge, the doctor, and some of the 
others were in the habit of turning in for a nightly 
rubber of whist. An adjournment was laado 
therefore by most of the party to the cabiii, Dr 
Ileamish bringing up the roar with the chaplaiii. 

‘Very curious incident that you have just 
related, Mr Lane,’ I heard him say, as lie descended 
the stairs ; ‘ I must really make a note of it.’ 

‘Yes/ calmly replied the chaplain, * but never- 
theless terribly 'true.' 

[Our renders will bo startled to learn that 
according to a return publislied in January 1H78, 
no fewer than twenty-two thousand limuan beings 
lost their lives in India during the previous year, 
by snake-bites ! Tliis lamentable sacrifice of life 
is occasioned not only by the cobra and kr.dl., 
but by other deadly species, and notably liy a 
snako, barely a foot long, the Jtlrlm caruuUu, 
known also by the name of Kupjan’ or Foorsa, 

The elfccts produced by snake-bile vary accord- 
ing to the species. Thus, the Lite of the cobra 
produces coma and speedy doatli, whereas tins 
poison of others, such as Kiissell'.s viper, jiroiluces 
excessive ]min, convulsions, ami u.sually death. 
The bite of EeMs enrinata causes blood to oo/.e 
from the pores of the victim, who, after lingering 
for a week or more, succumbs to the fatal -iwison. 

The number of harmless snakes is enormou.sly in, 
excess of the venomous species, else the mortality 
would unquestionably be greater even than it 
is ; and it is to be ifeplored that more strenuous 
measures are not taken to eradicate, as far us 
possible, a tribe of animals so deadly to mam — E d.] 


THE TWO SEXEB. 

The following pointed observations, which appear 
in the American Bocialwt, may be quoted in con- 
firmation of the views we have propounded in 
tho article Fashionable Vagaries, in a recent 
number of the Journal, 

‘As to the question of the .sexes, I think that 
woman’s love of dresst is the stamp of her infe- 
riority. It ends the discussion with mo, I can’t 
respect my eex as I do tho other while we are 
such creatures of dress. Here a man and his wife 
are projecting -a' journey. The man is equipped 
in an hour, and his attention is free for tho 
higher considerations of the occasion; but tlie 
woman must liave a week for her preparations, 


and starts olf faggu.d out with shopping, and drciss- 
making, and packing, f'lo to Willudmj’H concert. 
Tlio gentlemen jtc.rfoi'niers not distinguished 
at all by t^eiv th'Ci^s, nnles.s it is by its .eimpl icily. 
Willielmj’s black coat i.s buttoneii across bis breast 
up to his collar, and his wristlmndH nro iputo 
inconspicuouK. Uut tho lady singer comes in 
dragging a pciu'oc.k’s tail nnspuaid, and tattooed 
from Imad to foot wltii (tolours, and frills, u'lul 
embroidery. What is a wedding' to a woman 1 It 
is n bride’s satins, and luces, and jewels, Tht^ 
aeutimeut of the, circumstance ia all snutthered 
in dress. She can neither feel solemn nor gay— 
she is a speetaeh' of clotlu's. You bring me 
Scripture for her relief : “ t,!au a mai<l forget her 
ornament, or a bride hi-r attire 1” I don’t say 
.she can any more than a hnipard cai» change Ids 
Kjiota ; I only say it is some, thing which stauxpa 
her inferiority. 

‘If you quote, vevididini), 1 will quote nature. 
According to nature, man shonld he apparelled 
ill brighter coluitw and with more, fanciful dc'cora- 
tion tljuu woman, and shoiuld think ninj'C of his 
appearance. See the piaicock, and gobbler, and 
rooshir, and the mah^ birds gotua’ally. The lion 
cultivates a llowing mane, but the lioness wears 
her hair as im-ek u.s a Midlmdist, 'fhe Immau 
,female seems to have hwt her natural prestige, 
ami is fuiu to make, lumsulf attractive in mere- 
tricious ways, 

‘.Imagiiu! a man compressing hi.s rihs with stays, 
or tramiuelling lii.s legs with skirts; let alone 
sw.'ithiug llumi aftof tlm mummy fashion of to- 
day. .Imagine littu .'qHmding an hour every morn- 
ing in llxitig his hair for a day-long torment. 
He 7i!iU have his dress suhservient to health and 
comfort, aiuLfre.et, him tjf hrcutli and motion. You 
.say he. is in hoiaiugo to the changes of fashion 
as tnueh m the wumeu are. ilut he contrives 
to keep these eondilimia intact. His neav styles 
are not allowed to intrench on his comfort and 
health, and llm higher inteivists of life, ,lf lui 
changes tho cut of his hair, ho .still keeps the. 
RWcetne.sH and nmumHcinusuess of siiort locks ; ho 
does not lot them grow ineouveniontly long, or 
canker his lieud with a frowsy ehigmm. .If lui 
changes tho fashion of his coat, it i.s almo.st xin- 
nqticeahle., and you maybe sure, it is at no sacrifice 
of ease, .llis jiautaloon.s m.ay bo cut a little more 
bagging or a little more .statiu'.sque, but never wit.li 
trails or Jiny iiiqiciliiuent to liis natural gait. His 
hat is always the sume serviia-ahle sun-shade, and 
his cap the same, prot.ection from tim weather, no 
matter 'wliat tins details of style. 

‘Well, you say that tho women dre.ss to please 
tho men, and if wonum uvo foolish, jium make, 
them so, My answer to that is, that men fire as 
fond of jileasnig women as women are of pleasing 
men, and more so ; but they have wit emmgii 
to accomplish their object without the mon.strons 
s.-icrHictis women make. Whether any amount of 
education and opportunity will give women this 
wit, or diminish the advantage man has gained, 
remaius to he seen.' * 


I’riuted and lh.ibUMliod by \V, & 1{. (.JitAMjmu.s, *17 Pator- 
noR tor liow, London, and dliU tUoih .Street, bniNiaJUfiu. 
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TI-lE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER, 

' BY AN OLB SPORTSMAN. 

Two feasts in the sportsman's year are already 
past The richer part of the sporting community 
have had nearly three weeks’ recreation among 
the grouse. Knee-deep in purple heather, or sur- 
rounded by lichen-grown boulders and babbling 
mountain streams, they have revelled in the pure 
fresh air of hill-side and plain. 

After the 12th Au{^ust, the next red-letter day 
which concerns the sportsman is the date which 
stands at the head of this paper, on which day, in 
England at all events, partridge-shooting com- 
mences. ''What about the birds?’ is tbe ques- 
tion that has been anxiously asked by one sports- 
man of another all through this exceptionally 
wet summer. The rain wo had during the time 
when the all-important operation of hatching out 
was taking place must have caused considerable 
anxiety to tlioso who rely upon the i>lump gray 
bird for their season’s sport. However strong 
.and numerous the yonugstors may be when 
hatched, continued wet weather is sure to be fatal 
to many of them. In a rainy time, insects are 
scarce, and many a weary round does the fond 
bird-mother go with her brood trailing after her, 
gradually getting draggled and wet and cold as 
they toil through the drenched corn or over the 
sodden soil. One by one they drop behind and 
die ; while the old bird — whose instinct, although 
it supplies her with many a stratagem to draw off 
an intruder from her as yet helpless progeny, does 
not teach her the art of counting — continues her 
watchful care over the survivors, happily uncon- 
scious of any falling off in the number of ber 
brood, ]\tany a promising season is spoiled by the 
Tiiin ; and yet of course showers are very neces- 
sary, as without rain the root-crop is a failure ; 
and in many places sportsmen are dependent on 
a good crop of mangold or swedes or tarnips 
as covert for the birds when the time for shoot- 
ing them arrives. Some savants say that the rain 
that is necessary to secure a good root-crop will 


be pretty sure to play havoc with the birds. 
Be this as it may — plenty of birds without plenty 
of covert is almost if not quite as bad as the 
other alternative. One way of making a bag when 
there is no covert is by ‘ driving ’ the birds and 
shooting them as they pass; but it is a wellr 
known fact that driving spoils the future shooting 
on any but very extensive beats. I have heard 
of good bags being made when covert is scarce, by 
means of an artificial kite shaped to represent a 
hawk ; but somehow, I cannot reconcile this with 
ideas of true sport. 

The First of September is the day for English 
sportsmen ; and what a host of recollections it calls 
up to the mind of a veteran gunner of sotue fifty 
years’ standing ! How pleasant it is to stroll round 
the fields with such a one on the evening before 
tbe First, and hear him sing the jiraises of what 
he is sure to term ‘ the good old times ! ’ How ' 
enjoyable are his tales anent the shooting capa- 
bilities of the veritable iiiut-locked ‘ J oe Manton,’ 
that hangs on the rack in solitary grandeur in the 
study at home ! How refreshing are his stories 
relating to a celebrated strain of pointers that 
have been for generations in tbe family! How 
‘Don’ one day jumping over a stile winded some 
birds, and halted as if paralysed a,s he alighted on 
the ground, afraid to n^ove for fear of disturbing 
them. How ‘ Major ’ tbe old water-spaniel flushed 
a couple of ducks in the beclt yonder, which fell 
to the Mauton mentioned above, but were both of 
them only winged ; and the old man’s eye lights 
up as he tells iiow ‘ Major,’ who had never been 
known to hurt a bird before, and who never did 
afterwards, when ho had tried in vain to carry 
both at once, came to the conclusion that it 
could not be done. How ‘Major,’ after duo 
deliberation, carefully killed one bird and put it 
down upon the bank, while he swam over the 
beck with the live one, and after delivering it 
safe and sound to his master, went back, without 
being told, for the other one he liad lel’t behind. 
And the old man chuckles with delight when he 
adds : ‘ Ah, my boy 1 you don’t get Lgs like old 
“ Major ” nowadays.’ 
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I’ointers are aluiorit, done away with, lor partridge- 
shooting, and retrievers substituted ; these, how- 
ever, have to he led l;y Iceepera, to prevent their 
spoiling S]»ort. Indeed, it is q,uite a question 
whetlier Bhboting as it is often now practised oari be 
called .sport. Tlie introduction of breech-loaders has 
changed everything. On large manors, gnus enough 
to fill a field come together ; a line is formodj and 
quick inarch ! is the order of the clay. If a 'bird is 
winged, a retriever is slippcil for a few moments, 
and if he finds it immediately, well and good ; hut 
if not, the whole line, with the exception, perhaps 
of the man who winged the bird, is impatient to 
he olf again ; and Rover,’ as soon as fie can he 
caught— which is often a matter of time and clilli-. 
ciilty— is talcen in hand by his keeper, and the 
bird is left, badly wounded it may be, to die by 
inehesi 

I for one, should like to have a day in the stylo 
of ‘fifty years ago,’ when two gmis- flint locks 
of course— -were considered ample ; with pointers 
which retrieved, and in fact (lid everything but 
speak, and which, morc'over, were broken as well 
as bred by the sportsman himself. A leisurely 


cSomfortahle walk, with no keeper to bother you, 
" e Jlzaak Walton sort^ 


but a cheery conqianion of the 
who C(3uld interweave timely and genial conversa- 
tion with the shooting, and who above all things 
knew when to hold his tongue. Ilow pleasant 
to he received with a cheery welcome by old- 
fashioned farmers, their equally old-rushioned 
wives, anrl their comely, healthy-loolcing daugh- 
ters; to leave them a brace, and to taste tli'eir 
sparkling cider, mcieting with nothing hut smiles 
or welcome and hearty good-wishes for your sport 
everywhere 1 

Too often nowadays the farmers, if thiiy get any 

g me at all from the ]K;oi')le wluj shoot over tluji’r 
ad, must he satisfied if an oflicious liceper— -l,o 
lighten his own load perhaps, or to got some- 
thing to drink — suggests that Mr So-aiul-so would 
like a hare ; though I am bound to confess there 
are niany notable exceptions to this uuwortliy 
plan. It really does seem hard that a farmer, on 
whose corn the birds have fed all their livtis, and 
who has in a measure preserved them all through 
the year, and so in reality su])plled the game— 
it does seem hard, I say, that the farmer not 
only may not shoot a ])race for himself, hut too 
4 often does not even get any given him by the 
shooter who tramps over his land, scares his stock, 
breaks his fences, and invariably finds fault at the 
close of the day if the hag is not big enough to 
satisfy his inordinate rapacity. Septemlier is now 
here. Once again the fields will ring again, anil 
the woods around will echo and re-echo with shots 
fired in stubble and root, in hedgerow and clover. 
The annual slaughter of the genus innlix will iiavcs 
begun, and the momentous — to sportsmen at all 
events—quostloii, ‘How about the birds?’ will in 


bs— question, 

.many instanct'.s have boon answered practically. 

I wo\;ld reconiiiicud intending shooters in the 
nearly, part of the season not to shirk tiicir work, 
but to look their laud very thoroughly. More 
birds- are ;pa3sed ovci>hy cutting off cornets, taking 
wide sweeps, and leaving the stubbles unsearched, 
than many'peciple cire aware of. A small quantity 
of ground thoroughly beaten is sure to afford 


more sport than a large number of acres merely 
scrambled over — provided of course the birds .are 


^ .-c birds . .are 

there. Many a sportsman leaves off after a long 


day’s shooting dis.'fatisiied with himself, his dog.s, 
his keepers, his .sport, and his hag, solely because 
he imagined that lire way to have" plenty of sport 
was to walk hastily through the best ])io.oes of 
cover L, ciiliroly disregarding little bits of rough 
meadows, grassy hanks overgrown with thistles and 
rough he,i'bi}go ; and above all, the sluuly corneas 
of fields during the heat of the day. ^ Straight 
powder, ail even tempin’, jo.lly companions, and 
a healthy mind in a healthy body, are all neces- 
sary for thorough and successful enjoyment of 
citlier the best or the worst sport that one’s- 
shooting can afford. 

The \vemnri of the First i.s by no miians the 
least enjoyable part of the day. Many a sport, s- 
man whose eye is getting dim, and who.se silvery 
locks di.splay traces of Time’s wanton fingers, can 
look back, perhaps, to some September evening 
long, long ago in the dim vista of; the past, and 
(;all to miiul the close of a certain neviir-to-be- 
forgotten day’s shooting, when, as he was saunter- 
ing about the lawn, watching the full harvest- 
moon rise so softly and so gently above the trees | 
in all its splendour, lie was embuideuod by the ' 
still loveliness of the evening and the charming i 
natural repose of things around him, to say a few ‘ 
woj'ds that rendered liim happy for life. 

And now his son, perchance being -in the same 
fond predicament, hangs on his father’s lips~to ' 
use a classical c.’£prcbsion-~as the old man relates j 
liis past Septoinher memories ; and steals sheopish'^- 
glances at a .si.ster’s friend who happens to be*! 


staying at the Hall. Axrd then on the same lawn, 
and 


1 near the identical spot perhaps, 


ill her ear he whi.spers gaily ; 

* if iny lioarb by signs can tell, 
Maiden, I have watched thee daily, 
And X think thou lov’st mo well’ 


While his fair couipauiuu also sore smitten— 


■Re]iIios in aoooiits fainter! 

‘ Them is none I love like tlxeo I 


Man is an imitative animal ; and the advice I 
give to young s|iort.smen who wish to render 
this September the happiest in their lives, is to 
follow the example mentioned above. Tennyson 
is a first-rate poet to grow sentimental over, and 
when assisted by Nature in the shape of a lovely 
September evening, he is perfectly irresistible. 
Exjperto crede. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 


ClIAPa'EE li.— TUB MILL 03? D.BAa’H. 


Rain, rain, and always rain, ever and always. 
It rained in Cornwall as if it had never raiimd 
before, fiorcel)', incessantly, as if of storm and 
evil weather there should he no end. It is, no 
doubt, (juite a mistaken impression on tlio popular 
mind which attributes eternal rain, as one of its 
abiding features, to the ancient realm of King 
Murk the Luckless. There are bright sunny days 
on that rock-cradlcd promontory, when the coy 
Biient of the golden gorse-flower mingles with the 
perfuftne of the shy myrtle, and when (.lormvall 
seems dry enough. But Avdien it rains, the Oornisk 
rain is very real, pitiless, and persistent, and so 
it was just theu ; while in Dorsetshire ami Haipp- 
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sMre the light hoar-frost of winter was silvering places near---pUecl saw and adze, and 

spike-nail, and spade and pick, as Ihcj would 
But if tlui rain tliat beat against the window- never have plied them for my lord or bir 
panes of old Captain Job Trawl, sick now, and with all the liberal flow of .-^1® “Of Anri ihev 
bedridden, in the low-lying outskirts of Treport, huttep-hatch to stinrulate their ettort^,. 
was heavy and continual, fiercer still was its would torn to and fro _m their 

M bel t “gS'TttSjbjISn* Sii Sut Ifjs" f 

less ungainly mass of the one mountain in the of peat from the slippeiy stone What 

district^ grim and gaunt Pen Mawth, where the were to Inm sorirces of 

rocks cropped harely.out from the thin soil. reaUy seemed to 

The Mill could work no more. The great non-arrival of some letter which surely ™ 

wheel, with its weighty float-boards, was chained have^reaclied him IcowhS 

up now, and protected, so far as was possible, f 

alainst the fu?y of the downward current, by that the timid post-mptress, as 
hoardings of stout timber hurriedly’put up ; while her sorting, ^ 

every sluice aud ' flood-gate had been opened to lelt it as a relief when the et P i - 

the fullest pitch, to let tke rushing torrent go tree boots told that the man ^ 

iiito the lower streak that brawled on towards presence from the narrow 

Tregunnow. The men in the employment of the m Tregunnow, just then, was Yvial 

Black Miller came up still from their hamlet m m public-houses, ^listener to other 

the dell, timidly to tike the orders of their brute never ; and either a the beer- 

master, as ouce their forefathers had crept to the men's talk, or f 

Forman baron's gate to learn the pleasure of the stained mid do-'s-cai^d 

feudal lord who had Ms hired horsemen m leash, littered the tables of bar ^ . 

ready to let ^ lllce bloodhooode. againet theee roared tbe 


jr lie ooiuacrs luac uiuuii.cu. ibo v-unxa-, 

tude, and farther up the rocky gorge, sending heaps oi 
j 'few white froth across the black depths of the miii- 
,, his dam, and encroaching hourly on croft and pasture, 
brong as the sea, in some counties, wins roods and acres 
il, if from the land. Higher np than the mill, far dip 
the humpbacked heiglit of dark and shapeless i en 
than Mawth, the few hinds wdio earned their bread by 
isants toiling there whispered one to another, as they 
.ntry- trudged hack from their work, or at the doors of 
quite the red-brick Shiloh or .Ebenezer that they attended 
.ation for the sake of stinging sermons, liyinn-sitiging, 
vould and spiritual excitement, how very bad things 
as he looked. Nathan’s Held of oats was a part of the 
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made witli tlio Blade Sliller on the score ol his 
persistent solitary rcsideuce in the Hooded glen in 
such weather. 

Ralph Hwart was not drunk — he Wtrs never that 
— but inOained and (juarrelsoiue with driult when 
the deputation reached him, toward.s sundown. It 
was long remembered how the Black Miller had 
stood oil liis door-step with the orange gleam 
of the setting buu lalling in unwholesome lustre 
on his swarthy face and harsh lineaments, as he 
railed at the ollicions cowardice of tho.so who 
came to utter a reluctant word of well-nieaut 
warning. 

‘Pack of meddlers!’ he had said savagely, 
‘ pack of croaking crows ! Be off, fools ! and may 
your black tarn smother your own thick skulls 
and lazy hodies— -ye whey-faced curs ! ^ Take that 
for your pains, neighbours !’ And with that he 
Blaitiraed the door, and drew holt,^ and set bar, 
regardless of wailing wind and beating rain, as he 
was of the well-intended advice of those who dwelt 
near him. 

That night every inhahifcaut of Mawth hanilet 
was awakened by a roar and a crash, as thougli 
the great sea itself, bursting its barriers, had inade 
its resistb.'ss way inland. There was rattling of 
loose rocks, and the crush and fall of masonry, 
and the anajiping of tree- trunks too weak to bear 
the pressure laid on them. And amidst the lkjndi.sh 
uproar and tumult, amid.st shrieking wind and 
lashing rain, and the roar of the triumphant water, 
arose a frightened voice that crietl aloud how the 
black tarn on Pun Mawth, swollen long, had bur.st 
for the second time in eight luindreil years, and 
filled the glen, and liow IVIill and Miller, and all 
that drew the breath of life within that desolate 
ravine, had perishetl in Die darkness, amidst the 
inundation that had swept down, pitiless, from the 
mountain-side! 


OHAPTEB M.— -RALI’n .SWAUT’S IIEIUK.S.S. 

Day had dawned, and the red streaks in the sky 
had changed, slowly, into the reluctant light of 
a stormy winter morning, as a party of wayfarers, 
coining up from Tregumiow, approached tlie ravine, 
in which the Mawth Mill was built. Some of 
them wore police helmets and police uniforms, 
others were in the garb of ordinary life. That 
stalwart form in front can belong to no otlier 
than Hugh---go long called Ashton in these pages 
— while beside bim is Mr Dicker, whom even his 
London engagements and world-wide business have 
not prevented from being present on this occa.sion; 
and at the capitalist’s elbow walks a stout-built, 
pleasant-visaged man, the first sight of whose 
well-fed face suggests visions of oil-cake, root- 
crops, and gold medals vigorously competed for 
at the Agricultural Hall in Islington, but who 
probably knows nothing of beef until it reache.s 
the butcher’s shop-lront and the kitchen ; being no 
other than Sergeant Brow of the Detectives, a 
ministering sprite from Scotland Yard, whose 
services Mr Dicker has had reason to appreciate 
before to-day. 

It was windy and gusty yet. The rain that still 
lell was but puny rain, like the dropping fire of 
skirmishers that sometimes .succeeds the thunder-' 
crash of a general action, and the furious torrent 
that kid wrought such mischief in the night had 
had time to sluiiilr to more moderate dimensions. 


But, even at Tveguinio'W, cellars and basomenlH 
liad hoeu filled, and gardens choked witli 
and mud waaliod down from the mouiifalu-side ; 
while rumour, \vhi(‘li deals liver in tlie su[)erliitive, 
had re])r(*tjOuti‘(l the exposid iMill of I’eu Mawtb a. 
having not one stone left Mtauding upon utioLlu'.r. 

‘I fear he has escaped us,’ said JIugli, more in 
sorrow tluin in anger, us be and his compiuiioiis 
passed on, catcluug at iuLervals ii gUmp.se of the 
turbid flood ru-shiug so hurriedly down in its 
tumultuous passage towards the sea, ’Dint one so 
wily and alert a.s Ralph Swart had aetuully perislieil 
by drowning had not seemed })robable, eitlmr 
to the Cornish county police, to the exporienoed 
detective from London, or to Hugh and his frieml 
Mr Dicker. To them, the storm of the jirevious 
night presented itself rather in the light of an 
untoward accident, likely to have given the alarm 
to the formidalile occupant of the Mill of Death, 
and to have caused him to ho elsewhere tlian at 
home when the domiciliary visit of tlie police 
sliould be iviid. Warrants, as promised by Sir 
Henry Marsden, had been duly issued, authorising 
the arrest of James Grewler, otherwise Ralph 
Hwai'b *^'“1 Ibrmally indorsed by jnsbicea of 
tbe pcaee for the county of Cornwall And there 
was Sampson Brow, sergeant in the Detective 
branch of the Force, of which Scotland Yas’il 
forms the headquarters, ready to lend the aid of 
hi.s valmxhlo advice, should the local olfioei’s be at 
fault. But for all that, there were few hopoa of 
a successful result. 

‘I’m ufraid you’re right, my lord ! We shall 
find the bird ilowu,’ said the sergeant, touching 
hi.s hat. _ i 

Presently, turning an angle of the rocky road, 
the party of seekers from Tregiitinow became 
aware that they were not the only ones whom 
curiosity or intere,st had caused to be early abroad. 
Numbers of the country-people had collected in 
the lower i>art of tlie ravine, still encumbered by 
torn-up trees, and bushes uprooted, and turf, and 
rocks, rolled down the hill-sitle by the resistless 
force of the now subsiding torrent. One group 
had gathered around the half-submerged carcass 
of a dead horse that lay across a tongue of laud 
projecting itself into the stream. The poor brute 
had evidently struggled hard to gain the bank, 

‘ It is the Black Miller’s horse,’ said one of the 
labourers. 

‘ Are you sure of that 'I ’ asked tlie Inspector of 
the county police. 

‘ Quite .sure, master,’ was the answer, ‘ Bee ! 
there be some of the woodwork of the shed that 
was mied for a stable, and tliere’s the broken 
halter still’ . 

A little farther on, and the Mawth .Mill itself 
was in sight. Popular rumour, in reporting its 
destruction, had erred, as usual, on tJie side of 
exaggeration. There had been mueb, damage done. 
The out-buildiugs had been washed away. Tiic 
mill-dam had been dtnuolisheil. The Hhati.ered 
fragments of the great wheel luiglit Ixt stum 
mingled with brushwood and rubbish at tlie (slgo 
of the .stream. j.hit the slrmig masoury had stood 
sturdily against' the rush of the black Hood, and 
the walls’ remained unbroaehed. There was a 
deep pool of foam-llecked water around the dwell- 
iug-house, and it was necessary to wad(;, bel'ure 
the door, still fast closed, could lie reacJicd. Near 
the house itself the gazers had gathered thickest, 
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and among them was a spare elderly gentleman 
hi clerical "fittire, who seemed to be giving orders 
to the rest. 

‘ Our vicar, gentlemen, from Tregnnnow — Mr 
Mulgrave/ whispered the local Inspector of police ; 
and then he approached the clergyman and said 
something in a low voice. The vicar started, 
turned round, and courteously raised liis hut. 

‘ You are here, gentlemen, as I understand, on 
business,’ said the clergyman ; ‘ so am I, for mine 
is a large parish, and Mawth Hamlet and Mawth 
Mill are included in it. But I am afraid we shall 
■jind no one living here. Swart the Miller is either 
absent, or he has perished. We have knocked 
repeatedly, without any answer being returned. 
And I was just telling the men that they had 
better force the door.’ 

‘ We have authority to make an entry in any 
case,’ replied !Mr Dicker. ‘This man Swart is 
charged with wilful murder ; and our errand here 
is to bring him. to justice for a crime committed , 
fivc-an4*twcni^ years ago.’ | 

Tjiere was a stir and a murmur among the j 
crowd ; .but if there was some excitement, there ' 
was 'tiO! astonishment. All seemed prepared to 
hear the worst of the Black kliller that could he 
heard. Meanwhile preparations were being made 
for bursting open the door. A beam had been 
brought, and slung as a rude sort of battering-ram, 
from the shoulders of several men. The first 
shock awakened the sullen echoes of the dark 
uninviting house ; but the door resisted. A second 
and more vigorous thrust, and it gave way ; while 
forth through the aperture poured a fresh torreiit 
' of tixrhid water, and ittwas not until some minutes 
, had elapsed that the house coxild be entered. 

I ‘ There he be— -there bo Master Swart ! ’ ex- 
j claimed a dozen, voices at once. Yes ; he was 
; there, the man they sought, the secret assassin 
; who had cheated justice so long. He lay there, 

' fully dressed, his dead face upturned, his right 
I arm and hand extended, as if in the attempt to 
1 txndo the fastenings of the door, and escape, sxxr- 
! prised as he had been by the flood of angry water 
! that had broken in at the back of the house, and 
i which had filled the lower rooms almost to the 
i beams of the ceiling. There ho lay, grim and 
I threatening of aspect to the last, not unpxinished, 

' though no clerk of assize xvas to record, for Doom, 
j the sentence pronounced on James Grewler. Ami 
! Hugh looked doxvn on his bitter enemy, unseen 
! before, xvith a sort of awe, as men do when earthly 
; revenge is baffled by the interposition of a higher 
i power than theirs, 

! ‘Vengeance is the Lord’s!’ said the clergyman, 

' breaking the silence that ensued. 

U])-stairs were found ample proofs of Swart’s 
'OX* Growler’s gxxilt, proofs sxxfficient, had they been 
produced in court, to have given, his neck over 
to the hangman, even withoxxt the additional evi- 
dence at the .command of the Grown. There 
were letters proving the motive which had led 
to the commission of the murder so long ago. 
Marmadukc Beville had detected, or fancied he 
had detected, something wrong in the steward’s 
accounts, and, without mentioning to his father 
the suspicions ho had formed as to Grewler’s dis- 
liouesty, had repeatedly threatened the dishonest 
Btewarxl xvith dismissal and disgrace. 

‘ Threatened men live long,’ was Grewler’s 
cynical comment, in the form of a marginal note 


on Marmadnke^ Beville’s letter. To murder the 
eldest son of his deceived employer, and artfully 
to throw the blame of the murder on the second, 
had been James Grewler’s counterplot. To this 
end he had purloined the pistol ; while the gun, 
a present from Lord Penrith, with which the deed 
was done, was found in the murderer’s bedroom 
at the Mill. 

A careful search, in executing which there was 
no lack of volunteers, led to the discovery, in a 
secret cupboard, of an iron safe containing a great 
sum of money in notes and gold, in silver, and ' 
even in copper coin. The Black Miller’s hoard 
amouixted to almost foxxrteen thousand pounds ; the 
larger portion of which no doubt consisted of the 
fixuds embezzled while Grewler was steward at 
Alfringhanx, and to xvhich, as Mr Dicker whispered, 
Hugh had a legal claim. 

‘ I shall make no claim,’ answered Hxxgh. 

At that moment there rose up from below a 
babble and oxxtery of shrill female voices, as, in 
the midst of a knot of gesticulating women, there ' 
drew near the house the thin and bending form 
of a young girl, travel-stained, weary, and haggard, 
yet decently attired, and with a modest, shrinking 
air, which ixxatehed well with the sickly aspect 
of the pinched face and wistful eyes. 

‘ It ’a herself, it ’s poor Jane Swart— the Miller’s 
daughter— her he drove away, the Lord forgive 
him! come back now, on sxxch a day as this!’ 
cried the excited women. : 

Yes; it was Jane Swart, the yoxxng daughter 
whom, five years ago, the Black Miller in his 
drunken fury had driven out into the world, 
bidding her starve or steal, for he xvould bear with 
her whimpering voice and whey-faced looks no 
more. The poor tiling had earned what was called 
her living — dying by inches woixlcl have been a 
truer term — by plying her needle sixteen hours a 
day for bare bread and decent lodging beneath 
the roof of a seamstress at Falinoxxth, who found 
it all too hard to maintain herself and her children 
to be over-tender with the yoxxng women who 
worked xxnder her orders. And now that con- 
sxxinption had set its seal on her, and that her 
weary eyes coxxlcl see the thread no more, she had 
perforce xvandered back, sxxying, simply : ‘ Let my 
father kill me if he will — as I have seen him kill 
many a dumb thing — but he is my father, and I 
have nowhere else to go.’ 

All pitied her. Most of those who saw her 
remembered her. The vicar told her to be of good 
cheer. Her father was dead, it was true, bxxt she 
was among friends, and xvoxxld be poor no longer. 

He would himself proyide her witli a comfortable 
lotlging among kind people at Tregxxixnow, A few 
formalities complied with, and she would be rich. 

She was heiress to fourteen thousand pounds. 

‘I shall not live long enough to enjoy them,’ 
said the girl, with a wan smile, and her hacking 
cough and lustreless eye told that she had spoken 
truly. The evil that the Black Miller had done 
lived after him. 


OHAPTEE the last. — YOUNG- LOEB PENEITH. 

With all the state and splendoxxr and ceremony 
that became his rank, the aged Lord Penrith was 
borne to the tomb. And then indeed Allringham 
knew a new master. Hugh offered his house, for 
a while, to Mrs Stanhope, who was reluctant to 
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quit lier lioine of uiany years’ datej but Maud 
prevailed, and slic and Ler mother went to reside, 
quietly eiiougii, in the Isle of Wight, until the day 
should coino wlien Maud — Maud Stanhope no 
more, should reeross the threshold of Alfriugham 
as the beloved bride of its young lord. The 
day came, six mouths later ; but the wedding, 
which took place in the little church of Alfringhaiu 
village, was not a very gay or sumptuous one, on 
account of respect due to tho old grandsire, whose 
word, but a little while before, had been law at 
Alfringham and for many a mile around. 

The first and only visit which young Lord and 
Lady Penrith— Hugh and Maud— paid after their 
return to England from the bridal tour that 
custom renders necessary, was to Llosthuel Court. 
And while guests of the hosifitable Dowager, it 
scarcely needs to he said how the Lord and Lady 
of Alfmgham went to visit Rose — Rose Trawl no 
more—but Will Farloigh’s h.appy, pretty wife; for 
this young couple had been wedded, by particular 
desire, on tho same day as that which witnessed 
tho union of Hugh and Maud Stanhope. Rose 
and her brisk young husband had not, thanks to 
Hugh’s gratitude for kind services so o])portune]y 
rendered, to plunge into matrimony Avitli no surer 
prospects than those which were based on the 
uncertain gains of a bird-hunter. An income, 
handsome in the eyes of the two young people, 
had been secured to them from their wedding-day ; 
but it was not until the green leaves of another 
autmmi liad turned to red aud brown, that old 
Captain Job Trawl <lled, and that Maud’s husband, 
at Maud’s wish, willingly placdd Will P'lirlcigh in 
■ a snug farm, within a niile or two of Alfringham, 
and persuaded the Cornish couple to transfer their 
household deities to Dorsotslure, where they have 
thriven. Nezer, the dwnri^ with some regrets, was 
induced to expatriate himself also from the sight 
aud smell of the sea; and Neptune’s honest bark 
is yet heard on the farm, where Rose Purleigh’s 
children tell their tiny playfellows from the Hall 
what good service the Ijravo dog did, at Lny lord’s’ 
side, in a Cornish shipwreeje years agouo. 

Mr Dicker always reiiuiiued Hxigh’s truest and 
most valued frienil, and in the niaclstrum of his 
ever increasing business, finds time annually to 
pass some happy days at Airringhata. The money 
which he owed to Hugh’s dead father has been 
expended, at Lord Peniith’s wish, iu establishhig 
fresh lifeboats at T-report and St Mary’s Bay. 
Another benefaction, of a less useful character, it 
may he, shortly after tho catastrophe of the Mawth 
Mill, accrued to the poor of that poverty stricken 
part of Cornw'all in xvhich Pen Mawth stands. 
Poor consumptive Jane Swart — whose narao should 
have been Orewler— sleeps at her mother’s side 
beneath a headstone iu Tregunnow churchyard; 
and by lie.r last will and testament she left her 
fourteen thousand pounds, the hoard of the Black 
Miller Her father, to found certain almshouses for 
the benefit of the needy in Tregunnow and the 
parts adjacent. Ralph Swart’s name and age, with 
a Scripture verse beneath, may be seen on a plain 
flat flagstone hard by tho resting-places of his wife 
and daughter. It was not a case for eulogistic 
epitaphs ; nor' has the dismal Mill of Peu JiSiwth 
ever again been under repair. 

Mrs Stanhope, who inherited money under her 
brother’s will, lives with Lady Larpeut «|it Llbs- 
thuel Court, aud her presence is a solaCe to- the 


Dowager, who is neither so hale nor so ohce.rful as 
she used to be. Her two younger boys — Edgar, 
who is called Sir E<lgiir, and on w'liom the 
baronetcy has presumably devolved, aud Willie - 
are good, bright boys enough, dutifuJ funl allee- 
tionate ; but they are much away, one witli his 
regiment, and the oilier at tho university ; and 
Lady Larpent has never quite recovered the .shock 
caused by the myatcrious disappearance tvf Sir 
Lucius, her oldest son. Money was spent, and 
exertions made, wo may be sure, to tniec out the 
missing no’er-dQ-wcll ; but in vain. The people 
at the inn where the horse and dogcart ihoni 
Llosthuel had been left knew nothing, save that 
the gentleman who so left them had started by 
the train. ; but it so chanced that no one iu 
Tregunnow or Mawth had seen, Sir Lucius on 
the fatal day of his visit to the Black Miller, and 
that his bones may lie undisturbed at the bottom 
of the abandoned mine until the J udgiuent-day. 

One or two of the minor characters iu this 
history have ydt to be accounted for. Ghost Nan, 


the gipsy, yet walks the world, and it is not jirob- 


able that she should have whoilv relinqulslieu her 
favourite camping-grounds iu the vicinity of tho 
New Forest; but from tho day when she iwas 
prompted to make dejiositions befote a magistrate 
of tho haled Busnd, the old spirit ^ lawlessness 
seems to have been revived iu her wild nature ; 
and Hugh, though ho occasionally heard of her, 
wa.s never again able to have sight of, or speech 
with, the half-crazed wanderer. %lem Jackson, 
who in. considemtiou of his rtaaMucss to tura 
Queen’s evidence, was let olf with mote lenity 
than he deserved, lecroased the Atlantic, and was 
last .heard of as a boarder, with a twenty years’ 
sentence to endure, in tho Tombs, New York, 
w'hence, if what we hear of tho severities of 
American prison discipline be true, he runs little 
chance of emerging to prey upon the honest 
portion of the community. 

And Hugh 1 and Maud ? Loving and beloved, 
they may, irom tho sotting in of that new-born 
period of well-deserved prosperity which succeeded 
to Hugh Ashton’s early struggles, be compared to 
those happy nations of whom no story can be 
told. Brighter days, indeed, than tho.se of a 
stormy youth spent in adventurous exile, or in 
poverty at home, have dawned upon Young 
Lord Peurith. 


ODD PEOPLE. 


‘Whatever you do, my dear, don’t be odd!’ 
Such was tho advice of a very wise old lady-fricml, 
whose kindly face made glad many of my childish 
years. At the time I simak of— namely when the 
above advice was given — I had no very clear idea 
in my own mind -what the word ‘odd’ sig)iiOcd. 
As years passed over my head, however, I di-s- 
covered that this small, short, and easily .sjicdt 
word meant ‘particular, strange, out of the way ; ’ 
and so I dreaded above all things to be tliought 
‘odd.’ The idea of becoming so, weighed inces- 
santly on my mind, and often .made me very 
unlmppy. If in early youth, a briglit idea struck 
me aud I clothed it in words, some of my com- 
panions, to whom the same idea had not presented 
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itself, would exclaim: ‘What an odd girl! '.and 
this was quite enough to shut my itiouth, and 
plunge me in dismay for some time. ^ 

It may be said that every individual, unless 
unusually commonplace, is in some points con- 
sidered ‘ odd' or ‘ queer’ by his fellows. We have 
all hobbies, which make us, in the eyes of others, 
singular enough, now and then. But the people I 
am going to treat of were regularly oddities, and 
had not one, but many peculiarities. Two old 
Scottish maiden ladies stand forth prominently in 
my memory as decidedly the greatest human curi- 
osities that could possibly he met with. Their 
names I shall give as Miss Kitty and Miss 
Wilhemina. They lived in a small cottage in 
one of the many small towns on the Firth of 
Forth. Miss Kitty was the elder. At no period 
of her life could she have possessed beauty, 
and certainly a more ftinny little woman never 
existed. Dressed in a gown whose tightness was 
in those ^ days so^nething to wonder at, her fat 
little body resembled nothing so much as a thick 
and well-fiUed bolster. Her features were plain 
even to ugliness. A large wart adorned the side 
of her immense nose ; and a white cap of some 
substantial fabric, with a very high crown, covered 
her head, on which the hair grew luxuriantly, 
though in colour it was pure white. Straii^'e to 
say, however,' this uncouth little woman had a 
certain fascination of manner which made '.jnost 
pco])le like her, aud children were always devotedly 
fond of her. Snediad a pair of merry black '^’■es, 
which twinkled fun when she spoke ; and her 
anecdotes 'were in^y concerning the day? of her 
youth, when her father, ‘ a gallant soldier^ served 
King George.’ A sword belonging to her deceased 
parent hung in the little hall of tlie cottage, and 
this she used ofteh to take down and flourish as 
valiantly as her podWV™3 would allow, exclaiming 
in a martial tone : t Ah, my dear, if only , we had 
& French invasion, I would prove mysel'h a true 
soldier’s daughter.’ \ ■ ■ 

Notwithstanding fhis exhibition of military 
ardour, Miss Kitty was firmly possessed wiih the 
idea that in , her owii person she carried , every 
disease incidental to humanity; therefore, fthose 
who knew her well wer^ not at all surprised to see 
her frequently, while talking, leap froiuiher seat 
%vith great agility, place her hand witl^||,autastic 
manner and gesture upon her chest, and 
pathetic tones: ‘It's that right lung, 
quite gone, you know ! ' Or, if sittiiig. v 
work, she would spring up excitedly, paerj 
sitting-room, and iWth a sort of whine dei 
‘she knew her hept was becoming igi 
ossified,’ In talking of her possible de^e^, 
informed her friendsi that she had mad#a1 
ments with lier lawyer as to the disposili 
body — or shell, as sne called it. Thef 
she died, her remains were to be handed’ 
the Faculty for scientific purposes, and tii 
with no attendant ceremony, thrown over 
of Leith I The advantages of this step, 
triumphantly pointed out to Miss Wilhemin^ 
twofold — firstly, no burial expenses' woi 
incurred ; secoiidly, the medical gentleml 
Edinburgh would he materially benefited. 

Miss Wilhemina was a much less proU' 
character than her sister, but was also 
whimsical and curious after a fiishion of her 
She had, poor lady, once on a time been, engaj 


to a gay young soldier, who was doubtless attracted 
by her golden curls and blue eyes. The mar- 
riage-day was fixed, the trousseau prepared ;’>and 
all would have gone on well doubtless, had the 
bridegroom only appeared. But £is he chose to 
be a hundred miles away on the day appointed 
for the marriage, the guests had to be dispersed, 
the dresses ‘laid in lavender/ and poor Miss 
Wilhemina borne aw'ay fainting on the sympathis- 
ing^ bosoms of her bridesmaids. After a long 
period of brain-fever and sickness, the poor 
creature rose once more, a very shadow of her 
former pretty self. The golden curls had been 
shorn, the blue eyes were dim with illness and 
weeping. And in short, as Miss Kitty said : 
‘Poor Mina's a mere remnant ! ' She never quite 
recovered the sad blow — a blow more to her 
vanity than her affections, for she had no great 
depth of nature; and her heart, such as it was, 
had been more set upon her lover’s gay uniform 
tlian on' any supposed good qualities in him. 
When, after a month or two, Miss Mina read in : 
a i)aper the marriage of her ‘soldier lad/ she 
abandoned herself to fits of angry crying, varied 
now and then with sullen fits of silence, which 
Miss Kitty endured with exemplary patience. The 
trousseau was still kept in a certain chest of 
drawers, which were solemnly opened twice a 
year, and the garments taken forth, aired, and 
refolded, with many a bitter sob from the hapless 
lady, 

.Miss Kitty died first. She had a certain melon- , 
choly satisfaction in the assurance that her com- 
plaints, varied and curious, had now reached a 
climax, and during her somewhat protracted illness 
vehemently combated poor Miss Mina’s entreaties 
that she would see a clergyman, loudly protesting 
to the last that ‘no one should pray over h-er,’ 
and with almost her last breath murmuring happy 
prophecies concerning the substantial good to be 
derived from a minute study of her highly diseased 
‘ shell.' Poor Miss Mina was perfectly niconsol- 
able, but of course buried her sister, minus the 
post-niortetn, and respectably, in the little country 
churchyard belonging to their birthidace, After 
Miss Kitty’s death, Mi-ss Mina was invited to a 
friend’s house. Her spirits, at all times variable, 
Avere somewhat calmer than formerly; perliaps the 
real grief she felt for her sister’s death had cleared 
awajtithc remnants of her long-nursed and senti- 
'""^'‘^«*^orrow. One evening, however, she rushed 
room where her host and hostess were 
lid not appearing for some hours, they; 

,,, look for her, She was found in her 

bedtoom, weeping bitterly. When asked what 
,iyii8 the matter, she said : ‘ Oh, I did feel hurt at 

Mr M. ^’s conduct ; but there has never been a 

i^il true gentleman since George IV. died!' Hpon 
■ investigation, it 'was found that her kind-hearted 
diost had inkdvertently ‘turned his back' on Miss 
'Mina, anriyb bad most unintentionally offended 
foeA NowMig after this, Miss Mina was found 
in bed ; and the little cottage became 
mh^itaS^by strangers, neither of the ladies 
ilvuig had any relation. 

^A iriend of ours was notorious for much oddity 
of manner ; and this proceeded, we discovered, 
from absence of mind. Tie was intelligent, refined 
dll appearance, and not ignorant of the usages of 
Voriety. Yet great were his blunders both at 
■ ‘ .e and abroad, simply because his thoughts 
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seemed always distant fvom the scene immediately 
surnmndiiig' liini, Servants called lum ‘the odd 
'Teiitlcmau ’ and ladies used to titter as they saw 
him enter a <li'awiug--rooia with Ins hat iinnlj*” 
planted on his head. When any one pointed out 
this absurdity to him, ho would look like a person 
newly roused from sleep, and would make a 
hundred apolo<fics. He was a great smoker, and 
once or twice 'lighted his pipe with hank-notes. 
He frequently forgot to go to bed, and used to be 
found by his old' servant and housekeeper sitting 
in his parlour, with his arm-chair drawn clo.se to 
tlie grate, in which the lire had gone out houns 
helbre. IJe hated children, dogs, and flowers ; hut 
shewed great benevolence to almost every other 
person, animal, or thing. He was passionately 
fond of leeks cooked in every possible way, and 
his gax'den was filled with these vegetables in all 
stages of growth. 

A gentleman in a good position had an extra- 
ordinary fancy for cats, lie had no less than sixty ; 
Uie.se ho kept in a large room which he had built 
for them. lie would not admit any cat into 
this institution unless it was young, handsome, and 
full-grown ; and as a ro.sult, some really flue spoci- 
nicns were to be seen in this ieliiie chamber. It 
wiis a sight to see all the varictio.s at feeding-time 
—such a mewing, snarling, and purring went on, 
and .such a ([uantity of food disappeahid. After 
the gentleinan’.s death, the poor cats were di.s- 
persed here and there, and the ‘institution’ fairly 
broken up. Borne went wandering hopelessly 
about the outside of their old home, mewing in a 
brokeu-liearted way ; a lot ran olf into the neigh- 
houring woods, and became lierce as tigers ; while 
some of the very handsomest were carried olf by 
friend, s of the deceased. It may be mentioned 
that though the afoi'e.said gentleman loved cats, ho 
could not endure either cluldnm or dogs ; hut in 
other respects he was much like other mortals. 

A lady in a respectahlo position would insist 
upon always wearing stockings of {liffereiit colours 
on each leg, and gloves which were.not xieighbouvs 
on her hands. She boasted that she had never 
ill her life worn a' pair of stockings or gloves, and 
when asked why she did this, .she gave for answer 
that' it made her uncomfortable to do otherwise. 
She 'rejoiced in a curious assortment of opposite 
colours in her dress, and delighted especially in a 
certain green bonnet with blue and yellow flowers 
in it. Her character was as odd as her tastes ; 
she conceived bitter and uurea,sonable aversions to 
certain people, and disliked flowers, which she 
disposed of under the general name of ‘ruh- 
bish,’ 

A "lady’s-maid who had been many yeans in 
high families, made a point of never laying aside 
as useles.s any gown, piece of ribbon or lace, or 
any other article of dress which might fall into 
her po.sses.sion. Her hoards of old thing.? were 
wonderful ; many pieces of raiment grew mouldy 
>lth, keeping, and her repositories after her defith 
■were a sight to behold. Bundles of evexy luxe, 
patteinj and size, iilled her drawers to bursting; 
ribbons, discoloured and dirty, scraps of print in 
endless' variety, and in short every, sort of ima- 
ginable article, collected during ber thirty years’ 
service, filled one room almost to overflowing. The 
dates of the various fashions might We been 
known by the patterns of the pieces of brocade, 
chintz, and other, fabrics wbich lay around in 




wildest eoiifasion, Tlia omburnts dim rkhmra wjts so- 
great, that after keeping out a few better things, 
the rest \vcre coxnmittod to the flames, a huge 
boixfii’o being the result. 


THE DAY YOU’HL DO WITHOUT ]\IH 

TO TWO OlIAl'TiniH, — (JIIAX'TKU II. 

Till? fir,st three year.9 that paased after their park- 
ing had gone by peac.ofully enough, though they 
were bxxrdened by dullness and poverty. Bkill 
they were spent in her old home, among her loved' 
own. But the 'last live had seen her knocked 
about from one family of strangers to another; 
now as companion, now as governess ; for her father- 
and mother were dead, and all May inhiirited 
from them was a patient brave hearfc. There had 
been no lack of lovcr.4 during these long year.s 
lovers who were ready not only to woo, hut to 
‘many and a’,’ if she could only have awakened 
I’roiu that early dream, and left olf wearing that 
little twisted gold ring. But slxo could not bring 
herself to do either. She clung as tenaciously to 
her old memories as shxi did to that Jmil little 
plevlgo of Hie atlection Tnouel Hastings had for- 
gotten. So she preferred working her way on 
wearily onouglq to ibrleiting her claims to cherislx. 
hope and her ring. 

‘ She was far too lujiiutiful to be a governess,’ all 
the men said ; for time had matured and enriched 
the beauty that had been veiy bright and 'bewitch- 
ing at, sixteen. Toor May ! She longed same- 
times to shew Lionel the btiauty that others prized 
so highly. Barely if hu couhl see her, ho would 
remember Balton and their old ‘young love P 

Her present occupation was a congenial one to- 
her in many ways. Bhe was acting as secretary 
and amanuensis to a lady, who insisted on being 
‘ literary,’ and who, luckily fur May, was really 
fond of reading good works. This lady was 
.sufliciently bright and clever to be able to collect, 
about her a brighter and cleverer circle ; and the 
ability to do this proves no ixicoiwiderable talent. 
It was while mingling with this circle that M,ay 
heard the name of her old love again for the iiiut 
time for eight years, 

‘ Lionel will be hero in an lioui’, my dear Mrs 
Gaspard,’ May heard one evening, .and looking, 
round, she saw a stately matron with Lionel 
Hastings’s eyas. ‘Hi.s mother !’ she thought with 
a thrill, as she obeyed an irresistible impulse, and 
got herself nearer to Lady Hastings, longing to 
spexik to her, to touch her, to do her some service 
however sliglxt, for love of tlio xmforgottten Liomd ! 
Suddenly the fact that ho would be before her ijv 
an hour recurred to her; and the thought of how 
he would look, and feel, and a(;t, up^set her seU- 
posscssion, and made her falter in the advances, 
she hxvd been about to make to I'jady na.stiiigs. 
But that lady being very keen about beantj-, h'atl. 
akeady marked her. 

‘ WIio_ is the girl with the crown of gold '? ’ she 
asked of the hostess ; and Mrs Gaspard, who was 
proud of her well-selected library and liam!s(jm(.r 
coivipaniou, answered : ‘ My secrc.tary, Miss Baron, 
Quite a jewel, I wouldn’t have hc,r in the house, 
for the world, if I hud a son.’ 

Lady Hastings laughed ea.sily. ‘ Those fcav.s ara 
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quite out of date ; men are so miicli wiser thau so wheu her pearly notes in all their purity smote 
they were. What does she do ? ’ his ear, they fell on the words : 

‘ Everythi}!",’ 

‘ And how does she do it 1 ’ ' 

‘ Alagnihceutly. I hope no one will discover her t, ^ 

value and rob me of her. She saves me all trouble, Tbi 

and sings like a prima donna, for thirty pounds a ' 

year.’ And after one eager gasping glance, he ex- 

‘ Pray, make her sing presently,’ Lady Hastings claimed : ‘ Why, it ’s May-May Baron ! ’ and her 

said. And at the same moment Lioirel entered song came to an "end, 

the room. It would he pleasant to have to record that as 

May felt as if the words ‘ Lionel, don’t you she was revealed to him, his love for her returned 
know me 1 ’ must be painted on her face, as after without delay. But mine is a true talc, and there- 
speaking to Mrs Gaspard and his mother, he turned, fore I cannot wrest facts to my own pleasure in 
and carelessly scanned the form and features of any such way. As he recognised her, he admired 
the girl who wore his twisted gold ring upon her her immensely, and remembered that even isr her 
finger. girlhood she had not been gawky after the nmnner 

‘ A golden beauty ! ’ was his thought as he let of other girls. But he entirely forgot that he had 
his gaze travel away from her. ‘ Never seen her ever loved her, or ever acted in such a way as to- 
before ; quite new, evidently.’ teach lier to love him. There was not the slightest 

It was a relief to her that at this moment Mrs approach to that high misdemeanour in fashion- 

Gaspard came to her and issued her polite com- able life — a scene. His self-possession was so easy, 
inand in the words : ‘ My dear, will you sing ? ’ so perfect, that May at once recovered her own. 

The acute agony she experienced at his non- True she ceased singing the instant lie exclaimed : 
recognifion could not have been borne in silence. ‘ Why, it ’s May — May Baron ! ’ But even his 
She must either have cried out or laughed, mother could find no fault with tlie slow sweet 
Heaven help the women who laugh in their smile and gentle inclination of the head with 
anguish ; they suffer more than those who weep, which the beautiful and Clever eomiianion greeted 
She must do something, she felt, and so it would her father’s former pupil. 

be as well to sing; and as she got henself to the ‘Let me introduce you to my mother,’ he said 
piairo and took off her gloves, she stola another at once ; and May found lierself made known to 
glance at him, and he was looking at her admir- his mother, who complimented her ‘ on the poa- 
ingly, His lips had left a kiss on hers which had session of a charming voice,’ 
never been brushed off. And he had forgotten He did not notice the ring. As soon as she 
her ! Oh, the pain and shame of it ! She plunged recognised that lie was absolutely without any 
into something, and sang it well, though every recollection of what she had supposed them to 
fibre trembled. When she had finished it, he was be to one another, May took care that he should 
standing by her ready to offer her a compliment, not see it. She slipped on her glove, and wheu 
Again she turned her great pleading violet eyes that was done she felt safer. But she need have, 
upon him ; but he did not know lier. The little had no fear. He had forgotten the episode of the 
ring shone in the lamplight, for May never killed ring as utterly as he had forgotten the words he 
it by wearing another. Doubtless he admired her had spoken wheu she read the poem under the 
fingers, but he never noticed the ring, willow-tree — the same poem she had sung this. 

He spoke to her of her masters, of those who night, 
had trained her voice, discussing them and it Presently lie asked after her father, and May 
intelligently. Her voice ‘reminded him of a had to ice herself in order to avoid breaking 
queen of song whom he had heard in Vienna,’ he down as she replied that he was dead. He 
said ; and he added that he never forgot a voice, admired her very much. It was quite a treat to 
‘Would she sing again? He would like to re- meet with that genuine radiantly gold hair, in 
member hers.’ conjunction \\uth such iutensely violet eyes. She 

How dear he was to her in spite of all his cruel was altogether ‘good form’ too, and he lazily 
unconsciousness ! How desperately clear ! How wondered if she were married. She had not cor- 
she hated Lady Hastings at that moment, for rented him when he had introduced her to his 
coming uji to him, and putting her hand on his mother as ‘Miss Baron;’ but that might be due 
arm, and telling him that she must ‘ take him solely to the fact of her having lived long enough 
away ! ’ How she envied the mother ! How she to have discovered that it is not worth while to 
loved the son ! correct any one for anything. 

‘ I am to hear one more song, and then I am at She was dressed well too. Lionel liked women 
your service. — You will sing again, will you not ? ’ ivlio were well dressed. He recalled a vision of 
lie said ; and Lady Hastings hacked his request by her in the old days climbing up a tree to get 
saying : ‘It is really asking too much of you ; apples for him, in a torn dress and a ragged 
but do.’^ ; : garden-hat. 

She could not resist the impulse. Before her — ‘Are you living in town ? *. he asked, 

though she strove to be blind to it — rose the scene ‘ I am living here with Mrs Gaspard, and I 
and the actors in it — the day that was full of all must go and attend to some- of my duties,’ she 
summer glory, sweetness, warmth, and light — the said, rising and smiling at him as composedly as 
velvet lawn and weeping-willow and rose-covered if her heart had not been nigh unto breaking with 
vicarage, and the splendid boy-hero, to whom a revived hope and bitter disappointment. She had 
lovely shy little girl was reading poetry. She pictured meeting him a thousand ways, but not 
could not resist the impulse. Come what would, one of the pictures had been like this ! 
he should be reminded of that scene too. And He turned to his mother as May crossed the 
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room away from thorn. ‘ She must have made a 
sensation when) she came out/ he remarked. 

‘Jly dear Lionel, she is verjf handsome and 
nice ; but she has never “made a sensation’^ or 
come out,” as you seem, to think. She is ' and 
has been a governess all her life, I suppose. But 
she is really a l)eantiful woman,’ 

' aiagniheent ! 1 was in hopes she was married, 
iiiat I might have seen more of her. She used to 
bo a clever girl, T rememher.’ 

Then there was a fresh arrival. Lovely Lady 
St John, the leader of the wildest, gayest, most 
daring set in town, entered, and in another minute 
a ‘friendly ’ smile Hashed round the circle as Bartio 
Iriel lounged in. , x i 

Of all spectacles on the face of the earth. Lady 
St John’s reckless disregard of appearances was 
the most obnoxious to Lady St John’s brother. 
He was fond of her, proud of her, well incliued^to 
believe that there was— as she used to assure him 
— ‘ no harm in her intimacy with poor Bartio,’ But 
he could not endure the looks that were cast upon 
the affair. And in exact proportion as lie loved 
his sisterj he detested Bartie Eriel. 

So now, with a sterner face than Lady St John’s 
friends and asperscra cared to smile into, he ])ro- 
ceeded to take leave of his hostess ami how him- 
self out of tlic room. As he was doing this, ho 
hoard the man who urns carelessly compromising 
Ida— the man he most disliked in the world, ask : 

^ is that with the jet in licr hair '! She ’« the 
loveliest woman out ! ’ As these Avords foil on 
Lionel’s ears he remembered that ho had not said 
good-bye to the ‘ loveliest •U'oman out/ who Avas 
no other than his old friend and playfelloAV May 
Bjixon..: ' 

He made his way hack to her ; and some littlo 
delay being caused by the increasing crowd, by 
the time ho reached her, Bartie Eriel had gained 
the introduction and was engaging her in conver- 1 
sation.' ■ ■ 

A sharp angry spasm of annoyance— he could 
not define the cause of it — seized Lionel Hastings, 
and he turned away and left the house without 
giving another AAmrd to May. 

Weil, it was over ! And it was over Avithont 
her having derogated from her feminine dignity 
at all. There was a certain amount of satisfaction 
in thifii but the dubious satisfaction was not. 
balanced altogether by the keen anguish she felt 
at that utter forgetfulness of Ins. ‘ After this, I 
can never wear his ring again/ she thought, and 
she tried to take it off. That ring had been given 
to her as n pledge, and he had 'forgotten that he 
had given it ! 

That night' the ring and his one letter were 
packed up and carefully put Aside. She could not 
make up her mind to destroy them, though some- 
thing told her that it Avould he wiser to do so. 
Htct ‘ just for a little longer,’ she pleaded with this 
’ instinct' of hers. And so ‘just for a little longer’ 

' she kept them. 

- ” IkCts Gasparil prided herself upon ‘living in a 
whiri.’’ Ste 'wmt everywhere, and received’ every 
one,' and so May, her beautiful csompanidn, was 
very 'mhih before the eyes of that portion of 
the world '#ho constituted Mrs. Gasparms ‘ set at 
this juncture, EUrther, Mrs Gaspard; had *no pre- 
judices,^ she Avas fond of averring,- and so Btatie 
Friel, Avho AA'as rather a blaclc-fiheep by this time, 
received a Avarm' welcome whenever ne came to 


the house. But thmtgh a black-sliec',)), he was a 
luarvellonsly attractive one ; and so people t.alked 
about him and aljout Avliat he. Avas <lc)iiig and 
Avliat he might he e.X])ccted to (lo. ffis udmiratiou 
for Miss Baron did not remain a secret vsny hmg. 
Kvery one iieavd of it ; among others, .Lady Bt 
John and Jnoiiel Ha, stings. 

It is greatly to be leare.d ihai, every rnio is 
afflicted Avitli that bahd'ul fljing, atou coinnumi- 
cative friend. At anyrale, Lady Ht doliu Ava,R .so 
afflicted, and thus it ha])peuod <')ne day, -when 


Lionel was gnieUy having a cup of afteri’ioou tea 


Avithhis sister, that they learned from the lips of 
this Jriend that Mr .Bartie Friel was positively 


going to marry that Miss Barou who lived AAUth 
Mas Gaspard ! 

Lady »t John received the tidings Avith the 
utmost sang-froid. ‘Is he'B she asked indilie- 
rently. 

A.nd the friond replied in a friendly manner : 

‘ 'yea. I wonder ho has not told you 1 ’ 

'What could Lady Bfi Joiiu do but acquiesce in 
that wonder faintly, 

‘ .Bartie. Friel marry that girl !’ JJonel excdalnual 
tho innrnont he avus alone with Ida. ' Blui shall 
knoAV Avhat he is before she is a day older. ^Vhy, 
she ’s a (pod girl. The fellow would shock b.er out 
of her life or her reason.’ 

* O Lionel, don’t be harsh ; don’t malign him,’ 
she muttered, 

Lionel scoavIgcL 

‘ Then spare mti,’ she pleaded in a loAver voice, . 
I knoAV how you blame him; but spare me. Let 
lim inarrv .her if he loves her and then she 


him marry .her if he loves her ; 
began to weep bitterly. • 

Ho woidd make no promise ; but he Avent aAvay 
from her feeling surely distressed. Was she not 
hi.s oAAm sister 1 ‘ Poor girl ! ’ he thought bitttn-ly ; 
and then he remembered the oth(*r one. At least 
he Avould — for old friendship’s sake— go atid hear 
from May Baron if there Avere any truth in Huh 
vile report. .He could not help calling it n ‘auIc 
report,’ as ho relhjcted on some portions of Barrie’s 
career, and contrasted them with all he knew of 
.May, ■ . ^ 

‘ Why, I Avas in love Avith her myself Avhen I 
was a iad,’ he thought, and he Avomlorcd if Alay 
ever thought about that. An hour later he avhs 
inquiring for Miss Baron at Mrs Gaspurd’s door, 
and hearing that she Avould receive him. 

She was quite as composed as on the occaKton of 
their meeting that first night — quite as composed, 
and quite as beautiful. He could not stand by 
patiently and see her become the prey of sucli a 
one as Barrie Friel. 

‘On the score of old friendship, I am going to 

E resumo greatly Avith you — greatly, Mins' Bauiu/ 
e began. 

She opened her eyes in astonishment. ‘ Haven’t 
you forgotten the old friendship yet I ’ hIuj said. 
‘ What a Avonderful memory you must have ! ’ 
‘Indeed, I have not forgotten the old frietulsliip,’ 
he rej)lied gently ; ‘ it jjrompts me to say some- 
thing that you may not like to liear.’ 

He ])aused, and her treacherous heart hc.gau to 
•beat. But she was mistress of herself. His ring 
' and his letter were nestling in her bo.som all tire 
while. And be could speak calmly of ‘ obi IVicud- 
ship ! ’ ‘Men differ from Avomen, with a vengeance/ 
she thought. ‘ He AA'ho Jdssed me, to ask if X have 
forgotten our old friendship ! ’ 
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‘They say you are going to marry a man of 
whom you know very little/ ho began softly. And 
her face and heart grew like stone. ‘ Tell me, is 
this true ? ' 

She made no answer ; and he thought : * She is 
resenting my interference ; she has forgotten how 
•fond I was of her when I was a hoy, and she looks 
ripon this as mere impertinence.’ 

Nerving himself by all he knew about Bartie 
Eriel and all ho thought about Bartie Friel, he 
resolved : ‘ He shall never have her ! The splen- 
■ did creature ! She deserves a better fate than to 
be a worn-out rouffs wife ; ’ and he spoke, warming 
with bis wmrds : ‘You’re astonished at my pre- 
sumption in interfering ,* I feel sure of that. But 
May, I can’t forget the old days when we were 
children together. Can you 1 ’ 

She bent her head down lower, and he could 
not see her eyes ; but he went on : ‘You have 
forgotten probably, May, and why should you have 
remembered indeed ? But I will remind you, and 
then yoU' will understand that it is more than 
mere friendly interest that prompts me to inter- 
fere.’ Memory jogged him at this moment, and 
he went omglildy : ‘You may have forgotten how 

I loved yon, darling’ * 

‘ Have not yoii, been the one to forgot ? ’ 

‘On my faith, ko Not now, when I see you 
_ again,’ he protested ardently ; and then, as he 
i clasped her in his arms, she shewed him tlic ring 
and the letter, and sang him a verse from the song 
that laid wakened his memories : 

I do pot fear the darkest way, 

With those dear arms about me ; 

But oh ! I dread airother day — 

The day you ’ll do -without me ! 

AMUSEMENTS OP THE LEARNED. 
That learned folks as well as others indulge in 
amusements of an eccentric nature, may be gleaned 
from the following examples, culled at random. 

Cardinal Richelieu we are told, spent his 
hour of redaxation in leaping over the luruiture, 
and on one occasion he was discovered jumping 
with his seiyaixt, to try -^vhich could reach the 
high side of a wall. De Grammont knowing 
the Cardinal to be jealous of bis powers, offered 
to jump him for a wager— a proposal which 
shews 'the courage,- as much as the event shewed 
the diplomacy, of the courtier. The offer was 
accepted ; bub De Grammont took care that his 
leaps should never quite reach those of His 
Eminence ; and thus he lost a few louis, but 
gained speedy and high promotion, by the favour 
of his triumphant and gratified opponent. 

Dr Johnsou’.s play-hour was employed in taking 
a walk down Fleet Street ; but then that walk 
■W£U5 so cunningly saddled with self-imposed con- 
ditions, that it became a feat as difficult as it 
was amusing. The first condition was, that 
every post should be touched as it was passed ; 
and so resolutely did the Doctor observe this 
rule, that if he happened to pass one -without 
giving it the magic touch, he would return 
the moment he became aware of his neglect, and 
gravely perform the mystic ceremony. Another 
rule rigidly complied with by the great lexico- 
grapher was, to step always exactly in the centre of 
the flagstones as ho ‘rolled grandly along,*’ and a 
grtjat adept he must have become in this style of 


geomi'etrical progression, for even that most micro- 
scopic of observers, Boswell, does not record a 
single failure. But the tour de force of this extra- 
ordinary promenade was reserved for its conclu- 
sion ; for the Doctor on reaching his house made it 
compulsory upon himself to cross the threshold 
with one particular foot. In order to do this 
gracefully, it was necessary to commence a seifios 
of measured steps at a certain distance from the 
imaginary hurdle. It is apparent that some very 
nice calculations were necessary so as to perform 
this feat, and we are not surprised to be told by 
Boswell that the good Doctor occasionally failed, 
and — as he would on no consideration enter with 
the wrong ^foot — turned back again for a new 
start. Which foot — whether the right or left — 
the Doctor required -to enter by, -we shall never ' 
know, since Boswell himself confesses that he does 
not recollect. 

These tricks of Dr Johnson are considered 
inexplicable by all who have observed them or 
commented upon them ; but it seems not at all 
unreasonable to ascribe them to that desire of 
amusement which made Richelieu jump over his 
furnitnre, and which we have ample proof Ixnrned 
as strongly within the Doctor as it did within 
his young Mends Beauclerk and Langton — those 
‘ dogs’ -with whom the learned man went to have a 
‘frisk’ at three o’clock' in the morning. 'So that 
while the lexicographer could not, on account of 
physical disabilities, engage in the sport of leaping 
over chains, we are not in the least surprised that 
such a wise and frolicsome man should invent a 
game which combined the physical exercise of 
base-ball and the mental labour of elie.ss, and 
having invented it should regularly practi.se it, 
A very different man was Shelley, who derived 
great amusement from sailing paper-boats upon 
the Serpentine and the lakes in Hyde Park, Long 
practice had made the poet an adept in the con- 
struction of these toys ; and when they braved 
the winds and waves, Shelley would run round 
with eager delight to the opposite shore, and 
receive into harbour his brave little craft. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau’s -was a nature in many 
respects resembling that of Shelley, and he had 
the same love of simple and natural amu-semonts. 
Jean Jacques, -when he was in the country, Avould 
carry huge stones — as big as he could carry — up 
to some high cliff, and there he would dispose 
them in a pile. Then laying himself securely 
upon the cliff, he cautiously advanced his face 
till he could sec clearly the I'oaiuing -wateriS 
below ; and one after the other the stones were 
hurled over the deelivi-ty by the pliilosopher, 
who watched with delight the hcaiy mas.s as it 
rolled and bounded before it reached the bottom. 

The poet Cowper’s amu.sement was a thoroughly 
practical one, and is thus humorously refeircd to 
by Mm in a letter to his Mend Unwin: ‘Amico 
inio, be pleased to buy me a glazier’s diamond 
pencil. I have glazed the two frames designed to 
receive- my pine plants. But I cannot mend the 
kitchen windows till by the help of that imple- 
ment I can reduce the glass to its proper diimm- 
sions. If I were a plumber, I should be a com- 
plete glazier ; and possibly the happy time may 
come when I shall be seen trudging away to the 
neighbouring towns -with a shelf of glass .hanging 
at my back. If government should impose another 
tax upon that commodity, I hartSly know a busi- 
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ness in whicli a "ent,lenian might more successfully 
cjnploy hiiuseli: A Ghiuesc of ten . times my 
lortime would avail himself of such an oppor- 
tunity without scruple ; and why should not I, 
who want iiionoy us much as any mandarin in 
China r , . _ 

While the cloud W’hich had long ohscured Ins 
hiculties w'as slowly rising from the poet’s mind, it 
will h'O remembered liow he dreaded Imman^ inter- 
course, hut delighted in tho company of his two 
tame haves. When at length, one of the hares be- 
came sick, Cowper nursed it with the greatest care, 
ami the animal upon its recovery thanked its pro- 
tector in a most uiimistakahle and singular manner. 
‘No creature,’ says the poet, ‘could be more grateful 
than my patient, a sentiment which he most signi- 
ficantly expressed by licking my hand; lir-st the 
back of it, then the palm, then every finger sepa- 
rately, then between all the fingcr3,_aB if tmxio.ns 
to ](?ave no part unsaluted.’ What is remarkable 
in this episode is the iact, that neve.r before nor 
after did the creature behave in a similar fashion 
except once, when it was attacked a second time 
with sickness. The gimtle poet nursed it as cm 
the first occasion ; and npon recov(?ry the secoiul 
time the identical ceremony of thunks was 
repeated by the grateful animal. 

Having touched upon the. attachment hetween 
Cowper and his hares, we inay best conduilo tluiso 
xemuvks by a reference to Dante and his eat. This 
creature was not only a solace to the poet during 
his houns of relaxation, hut was a humble servant 
to him while he wars dining or reading ; for having 
been taught to sit with a lighted caudle between 
its paws, puss acted as a faithful torch-bearer on 
these occasions. 

And yet, the following aneedoto shews that the 
cat remained wonderfully cat-like still. Dante 
maintamed, in an ■ argument with Ceecio, that 
art was more potent than nature, and referred 
to the ability of las cat us a demonstration of 


the correctness of his views, An appointment 
light BOO for 


was made in order that Ceccio might 
himself the conduct of grimalkin, and the dis- 
putant came, well prepared, however, with a 
test which should, try tho thoroughness of the 
change in the feline nature. For while the cat w-as 
sitting with the candle between its paws, Ctuicio 
emjiLied the contents of a bag which he hud fdlcd 
with mice, upon the floor. Is it accessary to add 
that the candle was at once dropped, and that 
puss fiew after her natural prey ? 




THE SURGEON AND THE MOGU.L’S 
DAUGHTER. 

It wm.s the summer of the vear 1651, Shah Jehan, 
gramlson of the mighty Akbar, had been for four- 
and-twenty years on the throne of the Great 
Mogul. Ho was the most magnificent and luxu- 
rious^of all the Moguls. Before the radiant and 
amazing splendours of his court all the pomp and 
gbryotthe greatest monarchs of the west paled 
into insignificance. .Ho had been known to spend 
a liiillion and a half sterling upon a birthday 
festival. His royal progresses through his domi- 
nions surpassed in grandeur and sumptuous dis- 
play all that even the oriental imagination had 
conceived. Travellers told with avre of the acres 
of land covered wth carpets of silk and "gold; of 
the stately pavilifcbns glittering ’with diamonds and 


pearls; of the gorgeous tents of crim.sou. vidyet 
embroidered with gold, supported by muKsivi,- 
poles forty feet bigli, an<l stretching over long 
miles of level country ; of the seven resjilendent 
thrones .studded with diamonds, rubies, cmerahls, 
pearls ; of the world-renowned Poacoclc Throne, 
Sliah Johan’s own fanciful invention, so called from 
a peacock with its tail sjiread, the natural col- 
ovu’.s faithfully ivpreseiited in saT>]jhire,s, emeralds, 
ruhio.s, and pearls, which, formed the. chief orna- 
ment and design of a mass of diamonds and other 
precious stones valued at .six millions and a half 
sterling. 

They told, too, of the elephants that looked 
like shining mountain, s of jewellery — elephants 
trained to kneel before the throne, and do 
reverence to the Great klognl with their trunks 
-—whoso keep cost five hundred ruiices apiece per 
month ; of the magnilicent horsas on whose 
bridles and saddles tho ge.ms stood tliick ;w. dew- 
drops on a lawn at sunrise ; and of a tlionsand 
other lustrous and dazzling marvels, the nmro 
menliort of widely made men stand agape with 
wonder and aslonislmumt. Not fSnlomon in all 
his glory could compfiro iu lavish splendour with 
Bluili Jehau the Great Alogul. 

And now, after nearly ten years of incc.'isant 
war, there was jieaco iu the Mogul Empire, and 
the Emiieror had come to enjoy his well-earned 
repose, and revel in the luxury which ho loved 
at his capital Dellii—tliat' .Delhi Avhich he had 
ro.Ht.onid to more than its ancient glory, who. 50 ' 
marble halls and sjiacious courts and golden 
domes and stately mos([uea ho could proudly 
boast 'were unef|_ualled anywhere for grace anfl 
beauty ami sublimity. For Bhah Jehau had a 
passion for noble ami bcimtiful buildings -tho 
mausoleum which he erected to his wife at Agra, 
known as the Tftj Malm!, standing to this day as 
one of the noblest mouumouts in the world. 

Hut pa.Hsionatoly as Shah Johan loved luxury 
and magnificence, ‘'gorgeoii.s pageants, and eplenditl 
buihlitigH, thovo was something he loved more 
passionately still, and that was his eldest dnugUler. 
In all his vast empire tluire was no lovelier, more 
charming, or more acf.omplishod lady than the 
rathshs'di .Begum. Shah Jehau iduli.sed this his 
favourite child, Blm was his constant companion. 
Bhe enjoyed his confidence, to an extent wliich men 
very rarely allow to women in the East. Her 
lively conversation, her skill iu the use of musical 
iustrumonts, her gift of melodious song, couhl 
always charm him into amiability. She was the 
light of his life, the only being that, since the 
death of his mioen, ho really loved. ^ His son.s ho 
distrusted and suspected, and not w'ithout reason, 
for filial allectiou was a virtue which had always 
been conspicuous by its absence among the sons of 
the Moguls, and ha W'as himself destined to die a 
prisoner in the hands of his own sou Auruugzebc, 
who deposed him. It was on his daughter, tlmre- 
fore, that he lavished all the tenderness that was 
in his heart. The Padshah Begum was now iu her 
twenty-second year, and iu the full llower <jf her 
beauty and womanhood. Who could have dreamed 
that BO fair a lily could he blighted in a single 
night ? , 

It was an evening in July; Bhah Jehan lay 
dozing' under the gentle fanning of tho pnnkab, 
when he was roused by a piercing .shriek, followed 
in quick succession by a series of shrieks, each 
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more heart-rending and blood-curdling than the- 
last. He raised himself to listen. It was api)a- 
rently from tlio women’s ajjartinents that these 
appalling cries proceeded. W hilst he listened, the 
shrieks grew fainter and fainter, and were suc- 
ceeded by a wailing sound, as of many voices 
moaning. Suddenly the curtains were pushed 
aside, and a servant pale, trembling, and breath- 
less, entered and prostrated himself before the 
Emperor. Ho was impatiently asked what hLs 
tidings were. Groaning and beating his breast 
with his hands, he stammered out his news — 
news that made Shah Jehan leap to his feet — 
while his swarthy cheek grew livid with pallor, 
and he stood rooted to the ground with horror 
and amazement. For the news was that the 
Padshah Begum had been burned to death ! It 
was but for a moment that Shah Jehan stood 
there petrified and horror-stricken. In another 
instant he had darted olf in the direction of the , 
Princess’s apartments to learn for himself whether j 
the dreadful tidings were true or not. He was like , 
a maniac as he burst into the chamber where his 
daughter lay upon a couch, surrounded by her 
women wailing and wringing their hands. Already 
two of the court physicians were there, and were 
stripping the charred remnants of her robes from 
the scorched and blistered limbs. She was not 
indeed actually dead, as the messenger had re- 
ported, but she had fainted from the terrible 
agony of her wounds, and lay there quite uncon- 
scious. The ghastly sight almost deprived the 
Great Mogul of his senses; distracted and over- 
whelmed with grief, he flung himself beside his 
beloved daughter, and passionately called upon 
her to speak to him. Then he turned to the 
j)hysicians and implored them to restore his 
daughter to life, promising them tlie most extra- 
vagant rewards if they succeeded. But the phy- 
sicians, however skilled they may have been at 
curing internal diseases, were bunglers at healing 
wounds. They shook their heads gravely, and 
seemed .to think the case hopeless. 

It was then that the Grand Vizier, Assud Khan, 
bethought him of the English traders at Surat, He 
remembered that the surgeons who came over in the 
East-Indiamen had wrought some wonderful cures, 
and had acquired a high reputation for surgical 
skill. He therefore suggested to his master that 
an Express should be sent immediately to Surat, 
with orders to travel day and night, and bring 
back with the utmost speed an English surgeon. 
It was a ' far cry ’ from Delhi to Surat ; but the 
Express had extraordinary powers to take what 
horses or supplies he needed from whomsoever 
ho pleased on his journey; and by dint of tra- 
velling day and n'ight -as fast as horse.s could 
carry him, it was just possible that the English 
surgeon might be brought to Delhi before it was 
too late, : 

The Hopewell East-Indiaman had just arrived 
at Surat from England, when the imperial Express 
dashed into the settlement. The ship’s chief sur- 
geon, Gabriel Boughton, liad gone ashore, and was 
at the residence of the Company’s factor when 
the Mogul’s messenger was announced. Without 
a moment’s hesitation, Boughton offered to return 
at once with the Express. The factor privately 
warned him that should his skill fail, things might 
be made very unpleasant for him 'at the Mogul’s 
court. But the young surgeon had plenty of 


I pluck. and self-reliance; and besides, the thought 
j of having such a patient as the favourite daughter 
of the Great Mogul excited his professional 
ambition. It would be sheer madness to throw 
away such a splendid chance of winning wealth 
and distinction simply because there was some 
risk attaching to it. And so, without further 
parley, Gabriel Boughton prepared to start for 

In less than two hours from the arrival of the 
messenger, the English surgeon was riding at head- 
long speed on the mission which was to make or 
mar his fortunes. Weary, anxious,' and almost 
exhausted, Gabriel Boughton reached the Mogul’s 
palace, and was rejoiced to learn that he was not 
too late. He was led at once to the apartments 
of the Padshah Begum, and there he found Shall 
Jehan, who had never left his daughter’s side. 
Haggard aud worn and wan from constant watch- 
ing, sleepless anxiety, and poignant grief, the 
Great Mogul looked almost as fit a subject for'- 
the doctor’s skill as his unhappy daughter. The 
moment he saw the face of the English surgeon, 
he rushed to him, clutched him by the arm, and 
in imploring accents besought him to cure his 
daughter, declaring on his sacred oath that what- 
ever reward the surgeon might ask should be 
granted him, were he but successful. To have 
the richest and most magnificent monarch in the 
world thus a suppliant almost at his feet, might 
well have shaken the strongest nerves. But 
Gabriel Boughton was calm and collected, and 
set about the delicate aud critical task before 
him in that cool business-like manner which was ' 
even then a marked characteristic of English 
surgeons, and which served more than anything 
else to inspire the natives of India with confi- 
dence in their skill. 

By his unwearying attention, his patient care, 
and skilful treatment, Gabriel Boughton succeeded 
in eflecting a complete cure. ' Not only was 
the Padshah Begum restored to health, but her 
beauty was little if at all impaired by the 
terrible injuries she had suffereJ. The grati- 
tude and Joy of Shah Jehan knew no bounds. 
The Grand “Vizier, Assud Khan, to whom Gabriel 
Boughton owed his introduction to the imperial 
court, was commissioned to inform the fortunate 
surgeon that on a certain day the Great Mogul 
would grant him a special audience in state, that 
he might then claim his reward, and that what- 
ever he might demand the Emperor pledged him- 
self to grant. The Grand Vizier was obsequious 
in his manner, knowing how politic it was to 
secure the good graces of a rising favourite, and 
even ventured to hint at a future so brilliant and 
dazzling, that Gabriel’s brain went dizzy at the 
prospect. Left to his own meditations, the sui’geon 

g ondered deeply over his position. He was young, 
e was good-looking, he was ambitious. Plere was 
a father whose heart was Ml of the most extrpa- 
gant and reverential thankfulness towards him ; 
here was a daughter equally grateful, and even 
more favourably disposed towards him than her 
father. What was to prevent him from asking 
her hand, and becoming the most powerful aud 
influential personage at the court of the Great 
Mogul '1 To Western ideas, such an aspiration 
might seem too audacious aud_ romantic to be 
entertained for a moment ; but in the East tlicre 
were plenty of precedents for such a reward, 
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grant^dfoTI^ces of gr^t hVTad'^^Su 

L not. make tliis bold bid for' position and be^bad ^ the Company reaping the fruits ot 

^^^hTciar appointed for the state-audience with thrown Tipcn to tL^Sish^\radere, 

the Great ilogalan-ivoA ^ Seated on hxs splendid f ^ .vludsoever •, and 

throne, the high heron plumes, clasped 71^^" ."o^^pf^Janting of tlnJt extmordimuy privilege 
monds, adding majesty to lus face, his <fress one “7%.,.M-miia Coinnany date.il its first great stride 
blaze of brilliants, by his side unveiled, the ™ 

hcautiful Padshah Begum, around him his magnx- arbiter of tlie desi.iaics of India, 

hcent retinue of nobles, scarcely less gorgeously to over 00k the small 

clad than himself, Shah Jehan prepaid to receive « ftomns 

the man who had done him a service which, as ignored the 

he gazed lovingly at the sweet face hosule him, of the “7 brconsklered -one 


K?ra?SK=i.‘:.;;ejg 

all duties in Bengal,- and establish factories in that Mogul s Daughter. ■ * 

province! What the Padsh4h Begum thought ot ” 


this uuromqntic roiiuest, or whether _8h0_ had ever rp jj jg 0 N T 11 . 

dreamed of any such romantic termination to the science and a b T S. 

ar^Sory doL^S^^ The present year has been so 

seif was profoundly ivnpressed with the raagna- respect ol weather that it will Jie interesting to 
nimity and imselhshness of the English surgeon, place a few facts on record. Ihe usual average 
and gave his solemn word that the most ample rainfall, as reckoned by meteorologists for the 

privileges and opportunities for trading should gj^ nionths of the year, is nearly twelve 

he granted to the English merchants. inches : this year the fall from January to June 

Boughton had thought the matter out patmntiy pimiteen and a lualf inches !’ Tim prodigious- 

would sooner or later effect Jiia murder or lus nmhes. The sn]H!rabiiudaneo ot ^‘fj'^itons '"l’ c 
disgrace ; and that even those who were his friends prpsontyear may 

at^rst would come to regard him as an upstart effect is aggravated ly dchuj.um sims^ 

and an alien, usurping the riches and the power ^ of 

that should belong to one of themselves. It would Greenwich, shew that in the fust six n onti b 0^ 

be .wiser to use his great influence erver the Mogul 1878 theje were pix iw ^ 

to promote the interests of the Company, whose ot sunshine; this year 
servant he was, and look to the Company for a and seventy-one hours . i ni if bnrl 

reward, which though less splendid and romantic, spoken of as a gloomy whonn- 

would be safer ant more enduring. So he dis- hundred and eighty-one hours 0 .Kur bhmc,wh nea, 

missed, the fanciful dreams which for a moment June 1879 had not cjuite one lumdicd mid uu e- 

had fllled his brain, and chose the humbler and teen hours. So wet a June indeed as t c h t 

more nrudent course ' bas not occurred tor twciity-sevcii years, with tlu. 

But Shah Jehan* would not hear of Gabriel exception of June 18G0, when the vamlu 1 was 
Boughtoii’s going empty-handed away. .He invited more than seven niches.; and it is ■ 

liiui to take up his abode at the palace as chief long spell of dry weather will lie roipiued t.i 
, court physician; and this invitation Gabriel thought restore the balance, r <• 

it advisable to accept, because his presence at the July was expected to make amends lor the pn- 
imperial court would give Hm excellent oppor- vious* defleieuoy ; but that usually sul ry laonUi 
tunilaes for pushing the interests of the Company, proved less propitious than dime Iho laml- 
heaUeS enabling him to lay the foundation of scapes were green everywhere ; but iuxiuiant leal- 
B nvwTtffA rnTW-TiJk Hoirftrnl nfT.Bt. Bimn.Aftsfnl ciiToa a«e End tank crass arc not equivalent to snn- 


a' private fortune. Sevea;al other successful cures age and rank grass arc nut eipii valent to snn- 
follewW 'cbse upon that of the Badshaii Begum shine, and the weather-prophets wlnj predicted 
established -i-Gahnal Boughton’s reputation, and an intensely hot dry summer, iuuud themselves at 
spread his feme<\^r and wide. His popu][arity fault in the presence of persistent ram. 1 lie cold 
was extraoi^natv, 'plainly perhaps, because, as for the seveu months prior to July was greater 
he never .meddle*d -witii poEtioal -matters, foreign than it has been for one hundred and sixteen 
or domestic, no one -was Jealous of him. How years. Readers who desire^ lo understand the 
long he remained at .the pourt ..c^ S^hah Jehan common-sense of the cpiestion of the weather 
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should read Modern Meteorology, a little hook cures an increase of food for the animals. On the 
published under the auspices of the Meteorological other, hand, the industrial product that we export 
Society, is alcohol, and this exportation will not in any 

Messrs Lawes and Gilbert, the well-known way lessen the fertility of the soil. Rain-water 
agriculturists, have communicated to the Royal and the carboiiic acid contained in the air cover 
Society an acconnt of their experiments _ with all the cost, and provide all the raw material ; for 
dill'ereut manures on the same land during a alcohol contains nothing hut carbon, hydrogen, and 
miniher of years. They mention that so great oxygen. Practical farming confirms the lact that 
have been the difficulties encountered, that after distilleries contribute to "the amelioration of the 
their years of labour and examination of the sub- soil, and science explains why.’ 
ject, as well from the chemical as from, the Professor Ville is of opinion that English 
■botanical point of view, Messrs Lawes and Gilbert farmers should manufacture chemical manures for 
say that they can ‘hardly claim to have yet themselves, instead of paying unreasonably high 
done much more than reach the threshold of prices, as at present. He gives an example : a 
a very comprehensive inquiry.’ The expeii- certain manure, largely used, is sold at twelve 
merits were made on seven acres in the park shillings the hundredweight. It contains phos- 
at Rothamstead, near St Albans. Of the plots phoric acid soluble and insoluble, and nitrogen 
into which the iand was divided, two were left in the form of amnionic sulphate, the cost of 
without manure .from the conimencemeut ; two which amounts to six shillings and fourpence-half- 
werc tfeated with ordinary farmVai’il manure, penny. And besides the saving in expense, there 
and the i others with different kinds, of artificial is the assurance that the article is genuine. ‘CJalcic 
manure, applied for the most part ye^r after year superphosphate,’ says Professor Ville,* ‘ is rather 
on the same spot. On the unmauur^d plot the more difficult to manufacture, on account of the ' 
yearly average crop of hay has been about twenty- necessity of procuring the sulphuric acid. But 
three hundredweights per acre ; hut on the most when a co-operative association has secured the 
heavily artificially manured plot about sixty-four services of a loractieal chemist, this difficulty 
hundredweights. With these great differences in vanishes, and the result is well worth the trouble, 
the amounls of produce, as the experimenters The farmer will for twopence three-larthings per 
remark, the botanical character of the herbage has pound obtain a soluble phosphoric acid, for which 
varied inost strikingly. Whatever promotes growth manufacturers have been charging him about six- 
occasions a struggle ; and while some plants are pence.’ 

increased, others are diminished, until on some The Agricultural Show at EMburn was so 
iffot-s, and in some seasons, less than twenty unfortunate iu weather that many articles of per- 
species are discoverable, ‘ Even in the first years manent interest were but little noticed amid the 
of the experiments, it was noticed that those damp disappointment, Anmng them was a corn 
manures which are the most effective with wheat, screen or separator, exhibited by a Frenchman, 
barley, or oats, grown on arable land — that is, whicli effects its object by means of a series of, cells, 
with gramineous species grown separately— were instead of passing the different kinds of grain or 
also the most effective in bringing forward the seeds between wires or through perforations. The 
grasses proper in the mixed herbage ; and again, action is described as rather slow ; but the machine 
those manures which were the most beneficial to ])erfectly separates long from round corn ; wheat 
beans or clover, most developed the leguminous from barley or oats, from peas, vetches, and smut, 
species of the mixed herbage, and vice versd.'' and divides wheat into two qualities. 

By means of chemicai tests, the amount of ' Another French invention is an ingenious agri- 
constituents developed in the several plants was cultural wheelbarrow, which opens in front, and 
ascertained ; the dry matter, the nitrogen, the discharges the load over the_ wheel Another is. 
putass, and the phosphoric acid ; and at the same Mr Noiil’s pump-valve, described as, ‘ simplest of 
time the soil of every plot, at different depths, the simide, being just an india-rubber ball resting 
was chemically examined. Important variations upon a seat, and confined in a cage fixed over 
were discovered, according to the nature of the it.’ . 

manure which had been employed. Ruston and Company exhibited a steam-engine 

Professor G. Ville of Paris has published a book with patent fire-box, in which the smoke and gases 
on Artificial Jfanures and their application to agri- pass downward between the har^, instead of fl.ying 
culture, which has been translated into English off by the usual upward draught; by which all the 
by Mr Crookes, F.R.S, (Longmau & Co.) It smoke and much of the gases are consumed, with 
is a readable volume, clear and lively in style, considerable development of heat and saving of 
discusses theory and practice, the composition, fuel. The fire-bars are tubes filled with water, and 
growth, nutrition, and cultivation of plants, the thus are prevented from burning away. _ 
assimilation of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and Want of coal and wood as fuel has hindered the 
nitrogen, the function of mineral matter in plant introduction of steam-machinery for agricultural 
production, the comparative cost of farm-yard and purposes into some parts of the smith of Europe 
chemical manure, the importance of the waste where, on the broad plains, wheat is grown ahun- 
parts of crops as fertilisers, and other topics, dantly, Messrs .Ranaonies and Company have oyer- 
which include tables .for calculating the exhaustion coine the ■ hindrance by a steam-engine which 
of the soil and regulating the feeding of live-stock, will burn straw, reeds, cotton-stalks, .caue-waste, 

In tiic ebapter headed ‘ xVgricultimil Industry,’ and such-like products, greatly to the satisfacUou 

Brofes.sor Ville points out the way to cultivate of the foreign farmers.— -Fowler and Gonipany 
beet-root and carry on a distillery at a profit, exhibited a portable railway of twenty niches 
‘To consume beet-root,’ ho says, ‘to export alcohol, gauge, of which a mile can be taken up and I'claid 
and to provide pulp for live-stock, a distillery is in a different place in one hour. It is available 
equal to an increase of meadow-land, since it pro- for horse-power or steam-power. — And a self-acting 
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park gate tliat opens and shuts on the passing of a 
vehicle, being operated by two alternating water- 
vessels in an nnclergroimd tank, exemplified the 
ingenuity of Mr Walton. 

The use of wire-ropes for traction in ploughing 
by steam is open to the objection that there is 
much friction, and that the power is applied at 
a distance. Mr Darby, of Chelmsford, exhibited 
n Pedestrian Broadside Digger, which applies its 
power directly on the spot where it is wanted. It 
is a steam-madiine of ten horse-power, with wheels 
on one side, and logs and digging-forks on the 
other. According to the description : ' The forks 
and legs work in pairs, digging the ground, 
and at the same time slowly propelling the 
machine broadside on, in any direction, as may 
be required. The width of work taken at once is 
nineteen feet and a half, and the pace is variable, 
according to the depth and coarseness or fineness 
•of the tillage. ’ When at the rate of half a mile an 
hour, the digging amounts to about ten acres a clay, 
with the assistance of one man and a hoy, in addi- 
tion to the supply of coal and water.’ This seems 
to be the cheapest means of tillage yet invented. 

The offer of a prize for a railway van. which 
would keep fresh meat or poultry in good condi- 
tion during a long journey, brought forward two 
competitors, who were subjected to a severe trial. 
Meat, poultry, and rabbits were placed in the two 
vans on June 19, and sent to Holyhead and back, 
and kept undisturbed till the 2Sth, when on 
examination the contents, with some exceptions, 
were found in good condition. The prize was 
eomsequently awarded to the Swansea Wagon 
Company of Glamorgan, the makers of the success- 
»ful van, which, in addition to other merits, main- 
tained an interior temperature of thirty-nine 
degrees whether in motion or at rest. The import- 
ance of this achievement will he apparent to all 
who know how essential it is that meat should be 
brought to market in a perfectly wholesome con- 
dition, It supplements Satisfactorily the sncces.sful 
transport of meat thousands of miles across the sea 
which has been some time in practice. 

It would be a triumph of optics and chemistry 
if photographs could be made to represent the 
natural colours of objects. Attempts towards this 
result have hitherto ended for the most part in 
disappointment. But Captain Abney in -a short 
paper ‘On the Production of Coloured Spectra 
by Light,’ read before the Royal Society, makes 
known that he has succeeded in producing approxi- 
mately in the natural colours, pictures of the solar 
epectrum on silver plates, and also, hut less bril- 
liant, on compounds, of silver held in place by 
■collodion. ‘ I reserve for the present,’ he writes, 
^the exact details of the production of these 
..pictures, hut may say that they are produced by 
oxidation of silver compounds when placed in the 
spectram,- an exposure of two minutes being 
amply sufficient with a wide slit to impress the 
colours.^ The colouring-matter seems to be due 
to. a mixture of two diilerent sizes of molecule.s 
of the same chemical composition, one of which 
ahsorhs'iat the blue end, and the other at the red 
end of the spectrum, and the sizes of these mole- 
cules are ■ unalterable while exposed to the same 
wave-lengths: as 'those by which they were pro- 
duced.’ And. he lie of oiiinion ‘that the colours 
may be preserved ijnchanged when exposed to 
ordmary daylight.’ *Erom this it will he under- 


stood thiit Captain Abney has made a stop in 
advance, of liigh importance. 

In connection with tliis wc mention improve- 
ments in colour-printing, by which Herr Albert, 
court-photographer at hluuicli, produce';-! chreiuo- 
photographs of .surprising exci'lleuce. The proce;5.s 
commences by the taking of three plio{ograp]i.s, 
each being exposed to the acllon of difrereut and 
definite portions of tlie spectrum. Tins is effected 
by causing the light, iiefore. it reaches tiie semsi- 
tised plate, to pass through colo'ured gbvssos, or 
suitable coloured liquids, ami moreover, by em- 
ploying in eacli case special solutions for the 
development of each negative. A po.sitivo printing- ■ 
plate (a glass plate geiatini.sed) is tlieu produced 
for each negative ; and if the abso.rbiug media and 
the developing preparations have been correctly 
chosen, it is only necessary to colour one of these 
plates with red, another witli yellow, and the tliird 
with blqo, in order, by successive printings, to 
obtain a picture which exhibit-s more or ]es.s resem- 
blance to the original. Success appears to depend 
on the skill and nicety with whicli the absorbing 
materials are employed, for mixtures of colours 
and of colouring niaterials are quite different 
things ; and, to quote the technical de.scription, 
‘for the negative belonging to the blue pfid^^ we 
must employ such absorbing media and prepara- 
tions as will prevent green, from producing any j 
influence on it, and at the same time will render 
blue and violet quite inactive, inasmuch as these 
tints must appear only on the positive plate.’ 

Specimens of landscapes and of decorative 
panels printed by Herr Albert’s process, were 
exhibited at scientific receptions in London during 
the past .ses.sion, and were deservedly adminul. 
The details were shewn : a plain yellow picture, j 
then on the yellow a blue, and on the blue a rod ; 
and with these three the effect of a wcdl-finished 
water-colour drawing was produced. 


LINES ON THE 'DEATH OP QOTHAllD 
A FAVOUBirK sr BEllNAIin »0«, 

A OAun nmjesstic dog, and fitly named, 

Imposing, stately, aa the inounliun famed, 

Was Gothard. One of pure St ffernard race. 

A world of wisdom in his thouglitful face. 

Grave consideration ! liad his power,? been tried 
On Alpine heights {hi.s worlc to him denied 
In English homo), how ho could best expend 
His strength, in skill and gentleness, to lend 
A,ssistiuico to thoso dying in the snow, 

Unseen by man in frozen depths below, 

But knowTX by canine instinct to be there, 

And saved from death by canine strength and c.U(?. 
His strength was all unused in English liome ; 

No snow, nor ico, no mountain heights to i-oain ; 

No crash of avalanche to v/ake his ear ; 

No practised eager Avateh for traveller.'! nc;i.r. 

It seemed a waste of power — Miigacity 

ILwl little .scope, but yet PidoUty 

Had room, and strong, deep lo\m and jc'alim.s cave 

Of home, and her ho owned as nuatress there. 

He had no higher work to do ; hut well 
He filled his place. AIi me ! ’tis sad to tell 
How soon that work w;is done, how keen the smart 
Hi.s death, unlookcd for, cau.sed to oiio i-riio heart, 
Which found him, though a do.g, cmupanio\i, (Vieud, 
And mi,s,se8 sore the charm his life did lend, 
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been in operation more than sixty years, ‘^oiae 
LAND TRANSEEES. inventions/ he writes^ ‘flourish more in one cotfctry 

It is now about two years since the Dimsdale than another, nature allowing no universal excel- 
frauds, which consisted in the manufacture of false lency, and God designing to gratify every country 
titles to property and similar documents. It was he hath created j so Scotland hath, above all others, 
a system of swindling on a comprehensive scale, by a serious and long experience obviated all fraud 
arising out of the loose slip-slop legal procedure by their public registers,’ From 16X7 till 1868, 
of England as regards the purchase and transfer when all the district registers were directed to he 
of real estate. Being detected, tried, and con- kept at Edinburgh, one for each county, improve- 
victed, Dimsdale is now suffering the penalty ments have been made from time to time ; so that 
due to the enormity of his crimes. Till this if the eulogium just quoted was at all merited two 
day, however, the law which permitted tricks of centuries ago, we may assume that perfection has 
this kind remains unchanged; for even when now been nearly attained. We need not enter 
shewn they are wrong, the English are from into details of the several changes. It will be 
various causes difficult to move. At length, the sufficient to indicate shortly the way in which the 
subject of land transfers has been under the con- system now operates. 

sideration of a Parliamentary Committee, and may The principle of the system is that priority of 
be legislated upon. Meanwhile, we should like, registration secures priority of right. Thus, if two 
for general information, to run over the arrange- parties hold conveyances to the same property, 
ments prevalent in Scotland. the one whose conveyance is first recorded, though 

According to the Scotch system, there is no granted subsequent to the other, has a preferable 
huddling up of land rights. All transactions are title. The same result follows in mortgages or 
above-board, and open to general observation — not bonds over property — the lender whose bond is 
that unconcerned persons give themselves any first recorded having a security preferable to all 
trouble about the rights of this or that one, but others, purchasers or lenders, whose deeds may be ^ 
the law offers facilities, if people, by paying a recorded subsequently, and this irrespective alto- 
small fee, like to inquire. Practically, none but gether of the dates they bear. It will thus be 
a party interested ever institutes any inquiry. This seen that conveyances of property, or bonds over 
publicity, to call it so, is secured by means of it, do not act as completed transfers or securities 
registers, dating from an early period. At one till recorded, and may be rendered altogether 
time, registration was optional ; but that, as has nugatory by a deed being put upon the record 
been exemplified in England, was found to be before them. Unrecorded deeds are binding on 
illusory. The true date of the present system of the granters personally, but do not affect third 
registration was 1699, when, by the introduction of parties ignorant of their contents, 
district registers, every species of conveyance of The centre of the Scottish r%istration system 
lands had to be recorded, under pain of nullity, is the .General Register House, Edinburgh, a 
The system was put on an improved and per- spacious modern building, carefully arranged for 
manent footing in 1617, when a statute was passed its assigned purpose, and forming the receptacle 
which has since remained the leading one on the of numerous state papers and records of much 
subject. It is thus observable the Scottish law of public value. The chief officer of the estahlish- 
land rights is nearly three hundred years old. ment is the Lord Clerk- Register, who, besides 
The estimation in which Scotch lawyers held having a Depute, presides over a large staff of 
the system, as then established, may be judged of officials, noted for their assiduity in carrying on 
by the strain in which Sir George Macken 2 ie, the the public service. In the department connected 
Lord Advocate of his day, refers to it after it had with the transfer of land rights, where there is 
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xisually a pressure of ‘busmess, elerks are ready 
te receive any deed affecting jieritaHe property. 
When lodged, the first step is to enter in a 
register known as the Presentment Book such 
peuticulars as are necefesary to identify it; and the 
order in which the several deeds appear^ in this 
register determines the priority of the rights of 
the parties in whose favour they axe granted. 
Suppose a mortgage to have been lodged and 
entered in the Presentment Book at seven 
minutes past twelve o’clock noon, a second mort- 
gage on the same property lodged and entered 
one minute later, would he postponed to the 
former, though it may have been granted pre- 
viously. 

This rigorous accuracy has given so much 
public confidence, that the impugning of land 
titles is scarcely known in Scotland. _ Deeds sent 
by post to the registrars are in like manner 
entered in the order in which they , are received. 
The deed is afterwards engrossed verbatim in the 
Sasine Register; and, before being returned to 
the person by whom it was lodged, lias a doq^uet 


indorsed upon it stating the date of presentation, 
and the volume in whiclx it is engrossed. A short 
abstract of the deed is also prepared and inserted 
in a Minute Book, so as to supersede the necessity 
for referring to the book in which it is written at 
length, and so to facilitate subsequent searches 
for encumbrances affecting the property. The 
charge for recording is made on a graduated scale 
according to the value of the property. A deed 


conveying property worth five hundred pounds, 
or a mortgage for that amount, costs two shillings 
per two hundred words. The maximum rate is 
charged when the value exceeds five thousand 
pound-s, the charge then being three shillings per 
two hundred words, with seven and sixpence 
additional per deed. An ordinary conveyance 
often contains about eight hundred words, and 
the expense of recording such a deed would 
accordingly range from eight shillings to nineteen 
shillings and sixpence, as the value might be less 
.nr greater. , , 

All the records are accessible to the public; 
hut to wade through the piles of volumes which 
would require to he searched with regard to any 
one property situated, for example, iu the county 
of Edinburgh, would be a hopeless task. To 
iiasist the public so far in making searches, 
printed abridgments and indexes are now trans- 
mitted to the sheriff-clerks of the respective 
counties ; hut as it is not practicable to keep 
these up to the cuirent date of recording, they, 
cannot be trusted to as affording complete informa- 
tion. The practice therefore is to employ a pro- 
fessional searcher, who possesses a thorough famili- 
arity with the registers, and by the aid of indexes, 
•might on an hour or two’s notice give par- 
ticulars as to the state of the title and burdens. 
Tfi practice, however, searchers are seldom called 
to supply the information with this urgency. 
;Xhe umal way in which a transaction is settled, 
,wh,ett the agents for the parties possess the confi- 
dence of .each other, is for> the seller’s agent 
to give_ an obligation to produce a ‘ clear search ’ 
— ^that is, to produce a searcher’s certificate that 
there are no hdrdens existing over the prop- 
erty— within a month or so. The title of the 
^ purchaser is put on the record in the meantime ; 


and the search which is thereupon procured should 
shew tliat there are no bonds over the property 
remaining undischarged, that the chain of titles 
by wMob the seller came to possess the property 
has no missing link, and will close by shewing 
that the purchaser has now an absolute right to 
the property by the recording of his conveyance. 

Burdens not appcfiring in' the records for forty 
years, and not kept up by regular payment of 
■interest or otherwise, arc held to be extinguished 
by prescription, so that a search is rarely made 
for a longer period; and as a .search is usually 
made on each change of ownership, or when a loan 
is effected, it is comparatively seldom that a search 
for the Ml period of forty years is noces.sary. A 
search made at one time serves on any subse- 
quent occasion, merely requiring to be continued 
from the period it left off 

The expense of making a search varies in the 
different counties, as the number of deeds recorded 
are less or more. Thus the charge for a search 
over property in the county of Edinburgh is 
three shillings per annum ; while iu the couiity of 
Cromarty one shilling per annum only is charged j 
there being also in every case a fee payable for 
the use of books, varying from two shillings to 
ten shillings according to the length of the period 
over which the search extends. Eor properties 
under the value of five hundred pounds, only 
half-fees are charged. 

Separate registers exist for deeds relating to 
lands within the ancient boundaries of royal 
burghs. The.se are kept by the respective town- ■ 
clerks, who, except in the larger burghs, usually 
make such searches as are necessary. 

Besides the property registers for counties and 
burghs, there is also kept at Edinburgh the Register 
of Inhibitions and Adjudications, a search iu which 
discloses any bankruptcy and certain legal dili- 
gence affecting the property or the right of the 
j owner to convey it. The charge for a search in 


this register is threepence per annum and upwards, 
according to the number oi names searched against, 
besides a small fee for the use of books. 

Of course, the processes of registration just 
described can be satisfactorily carried out only 
where a reasonable degree of confidence is reposed 
in the integrity of the different parties concerned. 
Where there are solicitors of the Dimsdale type, 
disposed to he fraudulent, and where due care 
is not exercised by registrars, it might be difficult 
to establish an unchallengeable system of public 
registration of land rights. We have seen it stated 
in letters in the London prints that compulsory 
registration would only increase the number of 
deceptions, and consequently lower the value of 
titles to property. We put no faith in such 
apprehensions. ‘Ridiculously loose dealings in 
title-deeds have encouraged frauds which would 
probably disappear under peremptory regulations, 
along with a stern code of piinishmont. 

In consequence of the universality of registra- 
tion in Scotland, it is not necessary to write deeds 
iu a costly and cumbrous manner upon vellum. 
Their durability being of little consequence, they 
are written plainly on paper, foolscap size, easily 
folded np in a bundle. In that condition they 
are as a matter of convenience ready for consul- 
tation. Should any of them he lost by fire 
or otherwise, the loss can at all times be made 
good by the proper registrar. In point of fact, a 



man no more _ thinks of dragging Ms title-deeds iiam may be detected. If such be the case, the 
about with Mm than he does of a certificate difficulties in the way of introducing the Scotch 
of Ms birth or marriage. Here, there will be system of registration into England must be nearly 
observed to be a material difference between insuperable. w. c. 

the usages of England and Scotland. Title-deeds ' 

in England are written in a formal and expen- ^ 

sive style on sheep-skins, and are intolerably j THE EEAVE SWISS BOY. 

cumbersome. Their preservation is a matter of 
great importance, for they may be tised as a 
ready and convenient pawn. . Taken to a banker, 

they are accepted as a security for borrowed The first beams of the 
money. In this manner E ’ ■■ -i------ 

on all occasions of’ c — ^ 

requisite to tide over a temporary depression of Bernese Oberland, when a* 
funds. Though in some respects convenient, this t„ ' 

practice of handing about title-deeds as securities Meyrii 
must be somewhat hazardous, and' tfbes not — 
mend itself to ordinary business notions. Yet, 
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CHAPIfEB r. — THE SWISS PEASANT AND HIS SON. 

^ morning sun were tipping 

they may be^ employed with fire the jagged and icy peaks of the Welihorn 

emergency to raise a sum and Matterhorn, those gigantic monarchs of the 

r...... -D . slender yduth came out 

to the door of a small herdsman’s; cottage near. 
■*^"3"ingen, and looked np at the sky to hoi© 
com- the weather. 

. , - - - Yet, ‘We shall have a splendid day, father,’’ said het 

It the practice be as common as it is alleged to after glancing all round for a few minutes. ‘There 
he, we can imagine how much it stands in the isn’t a cloud to bo seen, and the fir-trees sparkle 

way of any thorough introduction of the Scottish like silver in the morning air.’ 

sy^em of registration into England. ‘ I am glad to hear it, Walter7 replied a power- 

The cost of land, conveyance in England has ful voice from inside the cottage, ‘for I must 
long been matter of complaint ; and no doubt the cross the hill to Griudelwalcl to-day to see my 
process might be shnplified and cheapened. Even cousin. It is a long journey, and much pleasanter 
in Scotland, there is room for some improvement, in fine weather than in rain and fog. You can 
Any _ general reform on the subject involves a go and let out the goats, and look after the cow, 
revision in the ‘land laws,’ not to be lightly W we must milk them before I go.* 
entered upon. One thing is properly to be borne ‘ Oh, Liesli is not far off,’ was the rejoinder; ‘I 
in mind. The cost of land conveyance is pro- see her coming along ; she is passing Eriashardt’s 
digiously augmented by stamp duties, for the sake house now. She is a good cow, and always knows 
of revenue. A case in point has just come within when it’s milking- time. — But what is that?’ he 
our experience in Scotland. The cost of convey- exclaimed after a short pause. ‘ Erieshardt is 
ing a property valued at nine thousand ibur hun- driving her into his yard ! — Hi, neighbour ! whai| 
dred pounds, and where searches were dispensed are you doing ? Don’t you know whom that co^ 
with, amounted to one hundred pounds eight belongs to?’ 

shillings and eightpence, in wffiich was included ‘Yes; of course I do,’ replied the farmer 
the sum of forty-seven pounds and twopence roughly. ‘But I’ve taken a fancy to the cow, 
for a stamp, _ or nearly a half of the whole, and mean to keep her. You can tell your father 
Those who agitate for a modification of the laud that, if you like, and say that if he wants her he 
laws would need to begin with the stamp duties, can come and fetch her.’ 

though involving the trouble of considering how ‘ Father, father ! ’ cried the hoy, turning round, 
the public service is to be carried on without an ‘neighbour Erieshardt has taken our cow away, 
equivalent tax being spread over the general Come and get her hack.’ 

community. _ ■ Obeying his son’s call, Toni Hirzel hastened out 

The Select Committee of the I^o^^se of Com- of the cottage just in time to see his neighbour 
mons appomted to consider the reforms that locking the hyrc upon Liesli, the only cow he 
might be made as to .land transfers in England, possessed. ‘Olio, my friend!’ he exclaimed, ‘what 
has lately issued its Eeport. Various measures is the meaning of this ? ’ 

are suggested. But we feel assured that partial ‘Don’t you understand, Hirzel?’ replied his 
modifications will _ prove unavailing, and only neighbour in a mocking and sarcastic tone, 
lead to fresh vexations. As the Committee seem ‘ Eecollect what you promised me the other day. 
to have been conscious of the superiority of You have been owing me forty francs since last 
the Scottish system, wo are surprised that they winter, and said you would pay me yesterday. 
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luxury of its owner. With a sad and anxious 
expression, Tom Hirzel followed him with his 
eye. 

‘But father/ said the youth in surprise and 
anger, ‘do yoii M quie% to put up with 
that ? I wouldn’t suffer it, if I were you.’ 

, T, hush, my boy ! ’ replied his father quietly. 

It 13 certainly not very kind of Frieshardt to 
treat, a poor neighbour in such a harsh way ; 
but he hM the law on his side, for I ca& 
deny that I owe him the money. I should have 
paid him long ago if it had been possible, 
but your poor mother’s illness and death pre- 
vented me. We must have patience. I dareky 
my cousin will lend me the forty francs if I ask 
himyand then we rfiall get onr cow back again. 
Dont be afraid, Watty. Yon shall see fiesli 
leecting in the meadow again to-morrow ’ 

Yes, that she shall, father/ said the hoy in a 
"I brought back whether 

you get the money or not. Frieshardt shall mve 
her lip to-day, and be thoroughly ashamed into 
the bargain for bis hard-hearfcoduess ! He has 
got forty cows on the hills, and yet robs a poor 
neighbour of the only one he has got. T^ha? 

® 

"Watty, for you are now growing 
tall and sensible, so that one can talk to you/ 

‘ He has envied me the pos- 
session of Liesli for a long time, for she is the 
best cow 111 the whole neighbourhood ; and he 
offered me two hundred francs for her last autiinm j 
As I wouldn’t sell her, he has seized her now 

I? he would only pay me 

wlmt she IS worth ox^r and above the debt? That 

tbi ^ he will soon find 

that he h^ made a great mistake.’ 

fa^^her,’ said the hoy. ‘ Go 

If you can t borrow the money. I tell you tbaf- T 
get the cow bach this very 1 

taow father, that wheu I say ao I mi i“ 

^ hope you haven’t got any foolish nlans in 

year head Watty,’ aid tie fatVr "it?.™ m 

T^B tiymg force against our neighbour, for he is 
to a certain extent in Ore right.* 

Jjcave the matter to me, and go quietly on vnm- 
, 3 ^ perfectly well w?iat iPm mint 
wroni’ ^ W he certain that it is nothiu| 

The tall and ruddy youth looked at his father 

KispfC’tSSS 

Maj, and ought to have come to years of discre- 
tion, But I should very much like to know wliot 
gan^y^n have got in yoi hsai^^T^tlr/outlf 

’’“A. 

- liEio SF 
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With these words the peasant took his alpen- 
stock, as the long iron-pointed stick is named 
which IS used lor crossing the ice-fields, and set 
forth. 

‘Good-bye, my dear father,’ said the boy, gazing 
after himmntil a turn in the road lud liiiu from 
view. ‘It IS better that you should go away quietly 
and without anxiety. If I had told you vdiat I 
am going to do, you would have been vexed and 
nervous, and have tried to turn me from it. But 
now I shall have nothing to hinder me, and I can 
set to work in earnest. I will milk the goats first 
though, that the poor animals may not iuffer till 
i. get back.’ 

Obedient to his loud call the goats came frisking 
Slaving relieved them of their 
milk, Walter drank some, ate a little black bread 
to it, and then put the rest of the milk in a flat 
nan, which he set carefully in the cool cellar! 
Yhen the goats had returned to the liills and were 
clambering from crag to crag in search TS 
and herbage, Walter slung a light huntim^-bao- 
across his shoulder, stuck a small axe with u short 
handle into his belt, and a knife into his pocket • 
fil ed a bottle xvith goat’s milk, and then cut off 
a large hunch ol bread and placed it with the 
bottle in bis bag. He then selected a stout alpen- 
stock and tried It carefully, to see if the iron p"oiiit 

Tete these prepaSs 

XV ere made, he looked for a piece of thin stroiiw 
chamois-hunters take with them 
on their dangerous Alpine journeys, put it into I 
I his bag beside the bread and miik, and quitted 

outsklT^°*^’ 

The cottage was about half-an-hour’s walk from 
the inn on the road from Meyringen to GrindS- 
wald, and thither the stout-hearted youth turned 
us steps. The sail xvas still low in tPe lit Sn 
he arrived, for it was early in the morning j but a 
number of horses and mules stood at the door of 
the^ inn waiting for their riders. Several guides 

fiwn lying above the village, 

down to the beautiful waterfalls of the Reichmx- 
village Meyringen. 

Well, Watty Hirzel,’ said one of the guides in 
answer to the boy’s salute, ‘I suppose you wait 
to earn' a couple of francs to-day? as Pu have 
come limed with alpenstock and gJime-bag ? S 
coiildn b have chosen a better day ! Every room 

S S set soniebody 

to take to the glaciers or anywhere else.’ ■ 

•No, no, Mohrle/ replied the boy * ‘T Tnvm.’f 
come to take your trade away from you j f onl v 
want to speak to Mr Seymour, the geufleman from 
Scotland who has been staging Lre brabout 

a month He hasn’t left yet,lirope ? ’ " 

‘ Pn^Zi he is at the window,’ said the guide 
But you won t be able to earn anythim*' from In’m * 
for he knows all the roads of the Gberfand is wo ] 

evening porlnns 

Tm-S’ « - 

SLTL ™ T ^ ™ “ S.01 alt it 

ft? / I daresay yon 

wiu get a hve-franc piece if you help him.’ 
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i ‘ Very likely, Molirle,’ replied tke youth, -with a 
laugh; "and then bowed to the gentleman, who 
stood at a window of the inn surveying the 
lively scene below. Opening the window, he 
beckoned to the boy, who bowed again, and went 
into the house. 

‘ He is a sharp boy,’ said the guide to one of his 
companions. ‘ There are not many lads in the 
Oberland who are as bold and active in climbing 
as he is. And no one can beat him for deer-stalk- 
ing. 'But it’s no wonder, for Toni Hirzel, his 
father, is the best chamois-hunter in this part of 
the country.’ 

‘Yes ; he is a brave fellow,’ was the reply. ‘I 
know his father well. There isn’t a cleverer 
sportsman in the mountains ; but it’s a dangerous 
life, and I shouldn’t like to change places with 
him. It is much more comfortable to shew 
strangers the sights ; there is less peril and a great 
deal more profit in it.’ 

‘And yet I would wager anything that Toni 
wouldn’t change places with us,’ replied the first 
speaker. ‘ He told me only a week ago that it was 
impossible to give up the hunting life. “ My father 
and grandfather both lost their lives by it,” said 
he; “and I know I shan’t fare any^ better ; but 
whenever I see the track of a chamois, I must be 
off after it.” That is the way with all your 
chamois-hunters.’ 

‘ Well, may God long preserve him from such an 
awful death,’ said the other. ‘But there comes 
our party. Look after your horse, Mohrle ! ’ 

The conversation was thus abruptly cut short. 
The ladies and gentlemen mounted the animals 
that were waiting for thein, and in a few minutes 
the space in front of the inn was cleared of the 
busy throng. 

‘ Now then,’ said the' young Scotchman, whose 
attention had been occupied with the company 
which had just left, and who now turned to Walter. 

‘ Has your father discovered some new tracks, and 
sent you to tell me ? ’ 

‘ No sir. I have come to ask you if you were in 
earnest the other day, and if you really wish to 
have a vulture’s brood ? ’ 

A vulture’s brood, boy ? ’ inquired the Scotch- 
man with eager and sparkling eyes. • Have you 
discovered one 1 ’ 

‘Yes sir,' replied the youth. ‘I have clambered 
up among the wild ravines of the Engelhorn for 
several days, and yesterday I descried a spot where 
I am pretty certain there is an eyrie. If so, the 
young birds must he well fledged already; so it 
woir’t do to lose much time in getting them.’ 

‘ Well go and fetch them then !’ e.vclaimed the 
gentleman hastily. ‘I have set my mind upon 
having a couple of young vultures.’ I 

‘ AiW -you. shall have them, if Heaven preserves 
my feet from slipping and my hand from tremb- 
ling,’ said the boy. ‘ But I must first know wbat 
you are willing to give me for the birds.’ 

‘I have already told you that you shall have 
thirty francs if you bring them here alive.’ 

Walter shook his head. ‘That is not enough', 
sir,’ he replied. ‘ I can’t do it for that. I must 
have forty francs.’ 

A smile almost of contempt passed over the lips 
of Mr Seymour. ‘So young, and already so 
greedy ! ’ said he. ‘ Begone ! I hate avarice, and 
will rather lose the birds than be cheated in 
such a way ! ’ 


Walter blushed deeply. His feelings were so 
wounded by these words that his heart swelled as 
if it would burst, and his eyes filled with tears. 
But with a vigorous effort he controlled himself 
and gave a quiet answer, ‘It is not greed or 
avarice that makes me ask for more money. You 
condemn me unjustly sir.’ 

‘What else then, can it be?’ inquired Mr 
Seymour angrily. 

In a few simple words Walter described the 
harsh conduct of the neighbour who had taken 
away his father’s cow for a debt of forty francs, 
and said that he had hoped the stranger would 
readily give the trifling sum of ten francs more if 
he only knew Low dangerous it was to attempt 
the vulture’s eyrie. While he spoke, the angry 
look gradually disappeared from the traveller’s 
face, and he smiled with friendliness and good- 
will upon the boy. 

‘ And you will expose yourself to this danger 
to serve your father ? ’ he inquired. » 

‘Yes, sir; I have made up my Mud to do 
so.’ 

‘But is it so very dangerous to get at the i 
nest?’ I 

‘ So dangerous, that I couldn’t make up my 
mind to it yesterday,’ replied Walter. ‘It is 
built on one of the steepest crags of' the Engel- 
horn, and can. only be reached by a very narrow 
ridge of rock with dreadful precipices on both 
sides.’ I 

‘And you are going to risk your life to help , 
your father to pay the money he owes V 

‘ Yes ; and I am not afraid, if I can only he sure j 
of the reward.’ i 

‘ Well then, that alters my opinion. Bring me i 
the young vultures, and the forty francs are 
yours.’ 

Walter warmly thanked the liberal stranger for 
his generosity, and was about to leave the room; 
but surprised at the boy’s courage, and perhaps 
alarmed at the idea of exposing him to such fright- 
ful peril, Mr Seymour called him back. 

‘ 1 have changed my mind,’ said he ; ‘ I really 
have no use for the birds, at least not at present ; 
and I daresay you will be able to discover another 
nest that can be got at without so much, danger ; 
and to tell you the truth, I don’t care about 
having such young ones. Go quietly home, my 
boy ! — But why do you look so sorrowful and 
alarmed ? Oh, I see ; you are afraid of losing the 
money! No, no ; I didn’t mean that. Take 
these two gold coins— they are a present from 
me— that will just make up the sum that your 
father wants.’ 

Walter stood as if thunder-struck, unable to 
understand such generosity, and thought the 
stranger was joking with him in giving such a 
large sum for nothing. 

‘ Take it, my boy — ^take it,’ said Mr Seymour, 
smiling. ‘Your father must and shall be assisted 
in his difficulty, for he must he a good man to 
have such a 'brave and affectionate son. But the 
life of a human being can’t be risked for the sake 
of a ^ouple of stupid birds.’ ^ 

In surprise and confusion, Walter took the 
i money, expressed his thankfulness in a few 
mumbled words and shuffled out of the room. 
"When he reached the open air, he recovered his 
self-possession to some extent; and holding the 
gold coins fast in one hand, threw his cap up in 
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the aix with the othexj utteied a' loud shout of 
_ioy, and bounded homewards again, at the top of 
his speed. Having reached the cottage, he put 
the money in a corner of the cupboard in which 
his father kept ins small stock of cash, looked the 
door, and put the key in a place of safety, and 
then left the cottage again. 

‘How everything is in first-rate order/ said he 
to himself. ‘Father will be sure to find the 
money when he comes back, and J shaft have 

t nty of time to see how the vulture’s nest is to 
got at. Mr Seymour shall have the birds, no 
matter what trouble and danger it may cost me. 
He shall soon see that I am neither selfish nor 
unthankful to him for his generosity.’ 


rL . 


G LI M P S E S OF LONDON. 

‘Hb who is tired of London is tired of existence, 
said Dr Johnson ; and Charles Lamb, as ardent a 
lover of the town^ declared to Wordsworth, in a 
letter written, in 1801, that ‘ London itself, a pan- 
tomime and a masquerade,’ fed him without the 
power of satiating him. ‘The wonder of these 
sights impels mo into night-walks about her 
crowded streets, and I often shed tears in the 
nrotley Strand, from fullness of joy at so much 
life.’ 

We have before us a work in two volumes, by 
Augustus J. C. Hare, entitled Walks in London 
(Daldy, Isbister, & Co.), giving yet another proof 
of the inexhaustible interest of the subject of 
the great metropolis, and how it teems with 
memories of great names and great historic deeds. 
While perusing these volumes we cau follow our 
garrulous guide in his excursions ; viewing the 
objects of interest and wandering through all the 
more interesting streets, .listening to his anecdotes, 
and the literary and historical associations which 
they call up. In the first volume we are guided 
through the bustle of the City; in the second, 
we visit the West End and Westminster. 

The very fogs of London, according to Mr 
Hare, when they are not too thick, may be of 
service to the artist. London, he affirms, is one 
of the most picturesque capitals in Europe ; no 
town is better supplied with greenery ; the 
parks are full of beauty. The best of the country- 
produce flows into town, the result being that 
the Cockney has the advantage over the country- 
man in being able to indulge in better straw- 
berries, cherries, and vegetables, than may be 
had elsewhere. The population of London alone 
is greater than that of the whole of Denmark 
or Switzerland, and nearly as great as that of 
the whole of Scotland. The town has been 
.travelling westward since the time of the Planta- 
genOts; always moving into the country, and 
never halting there. To see London properly, 
we are told ftr^t we must see the excited crowds 
at the Stock Exdiange, the banks, and the Guild- 
hall; the Post-office with its intricate arrange- 
ments, _ and the 'crowds which stream along 
Cheapside, Cornhift, and Great Tower Street on 
a Tveek-day. Or we must descend the Thames 
from Vauxhall Bridge, and gain an idea of the 


river-traffic ; and ascend the Monument. Those 
who find the parks monotonous, our author 
suggests, might refresh both mind and body by 
mornings spent amongst the tombs at Westminster, 
in visiting the famous picture-galleries, or_ in 
treading, as he lias done, some of the ancient 
City by-ways. 

Beginning with Charing Cross — a place of 
great attraction to all visitors— it is curious to 
remark that the finest statue in London, that 
of Charles I., the work of Hubert le Sueur, wa.s 
sold by parliament to a brazier, with orders that 
it should be broken up. Instead of doing so, 
the ingenious tradesman hid the statue, and made 
a large sum of money by selling brass handles 
for knives ostensibly made from it. At the Eesto- 
ration it was mounted on its present pede.ytaL 
Harry Vane the Younger lived at Charing 
Cross ; Isaac Barrow died over a saddler’s shop 
here in 1677 ; and in a lane close by lived the 
mother of Ben Jonaon. John Evelyn lived several 
years in Villiera Street, by the side of Charing 
Cross Station. The Strand — so called because of 
its following the strand, the shore of the Tliaines 
— was at one time popular with the aristocracy 
on account of its being the highway from the 
royal palace at Westminster to the. royal palace 
on the Fleet. Beyond the gardens, of York House, 
on the same side of the river, once ranged the 
houses of the great nobles. In Adelphi Terrace 
died Garrick the actor, and the witty Topham 
Beauclerk. i 

In Exeter House near the Strand, lived and died 
Lord Burleigh, Elizabeth visiting Mm in a head- 
dress so high that she could not enter the door, 
was asked by the servant to stoop. ‘ I will stoop 
for your master,’ was the reply, ‘ but not for the 
king of Spain.’ Lord Burleigh apologising for his 
inability to stand up, owing to an infirmity of his 
legs, she replied ; ‘ My lord, we do not make use of 
you for the badness of your legs, but for the 
goodness of your head.’ While the Savoy Palace, 
in the neighbourhood of the Strand, was thh resi- 
dence of 'John of Gaunt, the poet Chaucer was 
married there to Philippa do Buet, a lady in tlie 
household of the Duchess of Lancaster. In the 
church of St Clement Danes sat Dr J ohnson, when 
‘repeating the responses in the Litany with tremu- 
lous energy;’ and there also in his seventy -fifth 
j^ear he returned public thanks for recovery from 
illness. In Norfolk Street lodged Peter the Great, 
when in England ; also William Penn, who had a 
peeping-hole in. order to survey all who entered. 

William Congreve the dramatist lived and died 
in Surrey Street. In Essex Street, Prince Charles 
Edward lived for five days in September 1700, at 
the house of Lady Primrose. Here also Flora 
Macdonald found an asylum after her release by 
the government. Temple Bar, so recently re- 
moved, was built in 1670, Christopher Wren being 
the architect. It was customary in those days 
to exhibit the ' heads of political oflenders 
after their execution, the last exposed being 
those of certain noblemeu and others who were 
concerned in the rebellion of 1745. Tlie spikei; 
supporting the heads were only removed within 
the century. In front of t]ie''har, ’J'itus Oates, 
standing in the pillory, was pelted with dead cats 
and rotten eggs ; while Daniel Dcdbe, ])laeod in 
the same position for a libel ou the govenuuont, 
received an ovation from the people ; ius health 
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was drunlc, and the pillory was hung with jdowers. 
Close to the bustle of Fleet Street, yet removed 
from it, stand the Inns of Court. Thither the 
Knights Templars removed in 1184, and many 
of the peculiar terms used by them have descended 
to these times. Chaucer was one of the students 
of- the Middle Temple iu the time of Edward 
III. The Temple Church is the only original 
relic of the residence of the lilnights Templars. 
A white marble monument exists in the interior 
of the church to John Selden, styled by Milton 
^the chief of learned men reputed in this land.’ 
By the side of a paved walk leading along the 
north side of the church there is a simple monu- 
ment to the author of the Vicar of Walcefidd, 
bearing this plain inscription : ‘ Here lies Oliver 
Goldsmith.’ 

Crown Office Row, in the vicinity of the Temple, 
was the birthplace of Charles Lamb. In prospect 
of taking lodgings in King’s Bench Walk, he 
wrote : ‘I shall be airy, up four pair of steps, as 
in the country ; and in a garden, in the midst 
of enchanting, more than Mahometan paradise, 
London, whose dirtiest, drab-frequented alley, and 
her lowest bowing tradesman, I would not ex- 
change for Skiddaw, Helvellyn, James, Walter, 
and the parson into the bargain.’ The learned 
Blackstone, whilst writing the fourth volume of 
his Gommentaries on the fost floor of No. 2 Brick 
Court, was much disturbed by the roaring comic 
songs, games, and supper-parties indulged iu by 
Oliver Goldsmith, who occupied the rooms above 
him. And here Goldsmith, dreadfully in debt, 
'died on April 9, 1774. 

Gray’s Inn — which derives its name from the 
family of Gray de Wilton — ^is the fourth Inn of 
Court of importance ; there Lord Bacon wrote his 
Novum Organum. Of the trees originally planted 
by Lord Bacon in the gardens, none is remaining. 
Thither came Pepys when the place was a fashion- 
able promenade: ‘When church -was done, my 
'wife and I walked to Qraye’s Inn, to observe tbe 
fashions of the ladies, because of my wife’s making 
some clothes.’ The four Inns of Court have thus 
been characterised : 

Gray’s Inn for walks, Lincoln’s Inn for wall. 

The Inner Temple for a garden, and the Middle 
for a hall. 

Child’s Bank in Fleet Street dates from the 
time of Charles I., and is one of the oldest banking 
houses in England. Charles II., Nell Gwynne, 
Prince Rupert, Pepys, Dryden, and others dealt 
with this banlc. Next door to the bank once 
■stood tbe Devil’s Tavern, which was patronised by 
Ben .Jonson, and in turn by Swift, Addison, and 
Dr Johnson. It is said that Jack Sheppard found 
tXm Bible Tavern in Shire 'Lane very convenient 
for his orgies, as it possessed a trap-door by which 
he could escape when disturbed. The Goeh Tavern, 
No. 201 Fleet Street — the meeting-place of the 
most celebrated wits and scholars of the last 
two centuries — remains internally unaltered since 
the time of James I. Dryden and Otway lived 
opposite each other in Fetter Lane, and used to 
quarrel in verse. On the left of this Lane stands 
the new Record Office ; one of the greatest of 
tire many valuable documents it contains being 
the Domesday Book, in two volumes in vellum, 
written in the time of William the Conqueror. 
Fleet Street has many associations with Dr John- 
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son; Boswell met Mm frequently in the Mitre 
Tmem; his wife died in Gough Square, where 
the greater part of liia Dictionary was written, 
and where the Barribler and the Idler were begun ; 
and in No. 8 Bolt Court died tbe lexicographer, 
surrounded by many pensioners on his bounty. 
One of the many generous acts of Johnson’s life 
was his visit to Goldsmith when the latter resided 
in Wine Office Court. Finding the author pressed 
for money, Johnson disposed of the manuscript of 
a novel his needy friend had written, to Newberry 
for sixty pounds. The manuscript lay neglected 
for two years, when it was given to the world 
as the Vicar of Wakefield. In Gunpowder Alley, 
an offshoot of Shoe Lane, Richard Lovelace the 
Cavalier poet died from starvation. In Salisbury 
Court, Samuel Richardson wrote and printed his 
Pamela; and^there also Goldsmith acted as his 
press corrector. John Milton wrote his treatises 
Of Reformation, Of Practical Episcopacy, and others 
in the house of one Russell, a tailor in St Bride’s 
Churchyard, where he lodged in 1643. Here he 
whipped and instructed his sister’s two boys, and 
thither he brought his royalist wife, Mrs Mary 
Powell, who found life here so quiet and ‘so 
irksome to her, that she went away to her parents 
at Forest Hill,’ from which, however, she after- 
wards returned. 

The Cld cathedral of St Paul’s was five times 
burnt— thrice by lightning. The new building, 
begun under Christopher Wren in 1675, cost, we 
are exactly informed, seven hundred and forty- 
seven thousand nine hundred and fifty-four ponnps 
two shillings and ninepence. The money was raised 
by a tax on every chmdron of coals brought into 
the port of l4ondon, and this fact alone, it has 
been said, gives it a right to its smoke-blackened 
appearance. Relics of three different ages were 
found when its foundations were laid — Saxon 
cofBns and tombs, British graves, and all the 
evidences of the existence of a Roman cemetery. 
Great historic tombs and monuments, including 
those of Lord Nelson and the Duke of Wellington, 
are amongst its chief objects of interest. St Paul’s 
School was founded in i614 by Dean Colet,; there 
Milton was educated from his eleventh to Ms 
sixteenth, year. In tbe Heralds’ College, near 
■ St Paul’s Churchyard, were deposited tbe sword, 
dagger, aud turquoise ring of James IV. of Scot- 
land, who was slain at Flodden. Before tbe Great 
Fire of London, St Paul’s Churoliyard was the 
great headquarters of tbe booksellers. Now Pater- 
noster Row is sacred to the profession. 

Christ’s Hospital (the Blue-coat School), founded 
by Edward VI. on the site of the monastery of Gray 
Friars, for destitute and fatherless children, has 
been the alma mater of many eminent men, notably 
Coleridge and Charles Lamb in recent times. . The 
library was founded by bhe celebrated Sir Richard 
Whittington. The new moat-market at Smith- 
field, in Mr Hare’s words, ‘ is a perfect forest of 
slaughtered calves, pigs, and sheep, hanging from 
cast-iron balustrades— actually seventy-five acres 
of meat.’ Cheapside is celebrated in history as 
having been the scene of many a conflict between 
the City ’prentices. Between Bread Street aud 
Friday Street stood the Mermaid Tavern, founded 
by Ben Jonson in 1603, and which numbered 
Shakspeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Donne, Selden, 
&c. amongst its members. 

Little &itain, Aldersgate — so (dialled because of 
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the mansion of Johiij Duke of Bretagne and Earl 
of Eiehmond— was a great bookselling centre in 
the time of the Stuarts. Wandering amongst the 
bookstalls there, the Earl of Dorset is said to 
have discovered a copy of Paradise Lost, which he 
piTrchased. The bookseller asked him to recom- 
mend it if he approved of it, as he had othp copies 
on hand which seemed nnsaleabla Shewing it to 
Dryden, the poet remarked : * This man cuts us all 
out, and the ancients too.’ After his removal from 
St Bride’s Churchyard, Milton lived in a ‘ petty 
garden-house’ in Aldersgate Street, removing to 
Jewin Street in 1661, where he married his third 
•wife. Here he gave lessons to Ell wood the Quaker, 
in the foreign pronunciation of Latin. In St 
Giles Church, Cripplegate, Milton was buried in 
1674. His hones were exhumed in 1790, his teeth 
extracted, and carried off by the churchwardens ; 
and for many years the mutilated skeleton was 
exhibited to the public at twopence and threepence 
a head ! Fox the martyrologist is buried here. 
In the parish register is recorded the marriage of 
Oliver Cromwell and Elizabeth Bowchier, August 
20, 1620. In Bishopsgate Street is Crosby Hall, 
built by Six John Crosby, alderman of the City of 
London in 1461* Mr Hare considers this place, 
even with its late latli-and-plaster front to the 
street, as one of the most beautiful specimens of 
domestic architecture left in London, and one of 
the best examples of fifteenth-century work in 
England. 

The royal palace of Whitehall attained its 
greatest measure of splendour under Charles I. 
Court pleasures were organised regardless’ of 
expense ; poetry, painting, music, and architecture 


we're all liberally patronised. In the Banqueting 
pitalities were on the most gigantic 


House' the hospitf 
scale, The king’s household consumed '’j^arly, 
amongst other meats, fifteen hundred oxen, seven 
thousand sheep, twelve hundred calves, three bun- 
dred porkers, six thousand eight hundred lambs, 
three hundred flitches of bacon, and t'wenty-six 
boars. The list is so alarming that we give only 
these further items of consumption : one hundred 
and forty dozen of geese, fourteen hundred and 
seventy dozen of chickens ; in the shape of bread, 
three hundred aud sixty-four thousand bushels of 
wheat were used ; in drink — six hundred tuns 
of wine,, and seventeen hundred tuns of beer. On 
the morning of the execution of Charles I, the 
30th January 1649, the king was in the Cabiztet 
Chamber ovei-looking the Privy Garden, waiting 
until the scaffold was ready. Here he prayed and 
conversed with Bishop Juxon, and ate some bread 
and drank some claret ; and while doing so, 
Cromwell, in a distant small room, was signing 
the warrant for his execution. Cromwell when 
installed Lord Protector of the Commonwealth, 
took up rooms in Whitehall, and employed Milton 
to act as his private secretary. Here too, Crom- 
well died while a great storm was raging in the 
Park, on September 3, 1658. Charles II, revived 
the reign of pleasure at Whitehall, and died there 
on February 6, 1685. But with the flight of 
James IL' and the entrance of the Dutch troops 
into Loudon, the glory of the place passed away. 

Begarding the'-’lower, Westminster, Whitehall, 
HoUand House, ' »pd all the well-known and 
less-knoAvn nookSiiand by-ways of London, the 
reader will find in Mr Hare’s volumes a mine of 
interesting information. Where possible, he has 


quoted largely the opinions of men of eminence, 
historical, biographical, and topographical, and 
has enriched his volumes by woodcut engravings 
of the more picturesque localities. 


THE MYSTERY OF SASASSA VALLEY. 


A BOOTH APEIOAN STORY. 


Do I know why Tom Donahue is called ‘ Lucky 
Tom ?’ Yes ; I do ; aud that is more than one in 
ten of those who call him so can say. I have 
knocked about a deal in my time, and seen some 
strange sights, but none stranger than the way in 
which Tom gained that sobriquet and his for- 
tune with it. For I was with him at the time.-— 
Tell it 1 Oh, certainly ; but it is a longish story 
and a very strange one ; so fill up your glass 
again, and light another cigar while I try to reel 
it off. Yes ; a very strange one ; beats sozuo fairy 
stories I have heard; hut it’s true sir, every word 
of it. There are men alive at Cape Colony nov^ 
who’ll remember it and confirm what I say. 
Many a time has the tale been told round 
the fire in Boers’ cabins from Orange State to 
Criqualand ; yes, and out iu the Bush, and at the 
Diamond Fields too. 

I ’m roughish now sir ; but I ■was entered at the 


Middle Temple once, and studied^ for the Ban 
Tom— worse luck!' 


■was one of my fello-w-students ,*• 
andi a wildish time we had of i^ until at last our 
finances ran short, and we were compelled to give 
up our so-called studies, aud look about for some 
part of the world where two young fellows with 
strong arms and sound constitutions might make 
their mark. In those days the tide of emigration 
had scarcely begun to set in towards Africa, and 
so we thought our best chance would be down at 


Cape Colony. Well — to make a .long story short 
— we set sail, and were deposited in Cape Town 


with less than five ■pounds in our pockets ; and 
there we parted, We 


e each tried our hands at 
many things, and had ups and downs ; but wheuj. 
at the end of three years, chance led each of us 
up-country and wo met again, we were, I regret 
to say, in almost as bad a plight as when %vc 
started. 

Well, this was not much of a commencement ; 
and very disheartened -we were, so disheartened 
that Tom spoke of going back to England and 
getting a clerksliip. For you see we didn’t know 
that we had played out all our small cards, and 


that the trumps were going to turn up. No ; we 
thought our ‘hands’ were bad a” 


all througb, It was 
a very lonely part of tlie country tliat we were 
in, inhabited by a few scattered farmers, whoso 
houses were stockaded and fenced iu to defend 
them against the Kaffirs, Tom Donahue aud I 
had a little hut right out in the Bush ; but 
were known to possess nothing, and to b(j Inandy 
with our revolvers, so we hail little to fear. Tliere 
we waited, doing odd jobs, and hoping tluit some- 
thing would turn up,* Well, after we had been 
there about a month something did turn up upon 
a certain night, something which was the maliing 
of both of ns ; and it ’s about that night sii-, that 
I ’m going to tell you. I remember it well. The 
wind was howling past our cabin, and the ruin 
threatened to burst in our rude window. Wo had 
a great wood-fire crackling and sputtering on the 
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hearth, by which I was sitting mending a whip, then, put np my flask and took a step or two 
while Tom w'as lying in his hunk groaning dis* forward, when in a moment there hurst apparently 
consolately at the chance which had led him to from the base of the rock, about eiglit feet from 
such a place, the ground, and a hundred yards from me, a strange 

‘Cheer up, lom—cheer up,’ said I, ‘ISo man lurid glare, flickering and oscillating, gradually 
ever knows what may he awaiting him.’ dying away and then reappearing again.— No, no ; 

‘Ill-luck, ill-luck, Jack,’ he answered, ‘I I’ve seen many a glow-worm and firefly— nothing 
always was an unlucky dog. Here have I been of that sort. There it was burning away, and I 
three years in this abominable country ; and I see suppose I gazed at it, trembling in every limb, for 
lads fresh from England jingling the money in fully ten minutes. Then I took a step forwards, 
their pockets, while I am as poor as when I when' instantly it vanished, vanished like a candle 
landed. Ah, Jack, if you want to keep your head blown out. I stepped back again; but it was 
above water, old friend, you must try your for- some time before I could find the exact spot and 
tune away from me.’ position from which it was visible. At last, there 

‘Nonsense, Tom; you’re down in your limlc it was, the weird reddish light, flickering away as 
to-night. But hark! Here’s some one coming before. Then I screwed up my courage, and 
outside. Dick Wharton, by the tread ; he ’ll rouse made for the rock ; but the ground was so uneven 
you, if any man can.’ that it was impossible to steer straight ; and 

Even as I spoke the door was flung open, and though I walked along the whole base of the oliflT, 
honest Dick Wharton, with the water pouring from I could see nothing. Then I made tracks for 
him, stepped in, his hearty red face looming home ; and I can tell you, boys, tliat until you 
through the haze like a harvest-inoou. He shook remarked it, I never knew it was raining, the 
himself, and after greeting us sat down by the fire whole way along.— But hollo ! what ’s the matter 
to warm himself. with Tom?’ 

‘Whereaway, Dick, on such a night as this ?’ What indeed? Tom was now sitting with his 
said 1. ‘You’ll find the rheumatism a worse foe legs over the side of the bunk, and his whole face 
than the ICaifirs, unless you keep more regular betraying excitement so intense as to he almost 
hours.’ painful. ‘ The fiend would have two eyes. How 

Dick was looking unusually serious, almost many lights did you see, Dick ? Speak out I ’ 
frightened, one would say, if one did not know the ‘Only one,’ 

man. Had to go,’ he replied—' had to go. One ‘ Hurrah 1 ’ cried Tom— ‘ that ’s better ! ’ Where- 
of Madison’s cattle was seen straying down Sasassa upon he kicked the blankets into the middle of 
Valley, and of course none of our blacks would, go the room, and began pacing up and down with 
down that Valley at night ; and if we had waited long feverish strides. Suddenly he stopped oppo- 
till morning, the brute would have been in Kaflir- site Dick, and laid his hand upon his shoulder : 
land.’ ‘I say, Dick, could we get to Sasassa Valley before 

* Why wouldn’t they go down Sasassa Valley at sunrise?’ ’ 

night?* asked Tom. ^ ‘ Scarcely,’ said Dick. , 

‘ Kaffirs, I suppose,’ said I, ‘Well, look here; we are old friends, Dick 

' Ghosts,’ said Dick, Wharton, you and I. Now, don’t you tell any 

We both laughed. other man what you have told us, for a week. 
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that I was awake. ^ Come, and ^ve me_ your 
opinion. Suppose I put this cross-stick pointing 
straight at a thing, and arranged this small one 
so as to keep it so, and left it, I could find that 
i Tii-ng again if I wanted it— don’t you think I 
could, Jack— don’t you think so ? ’ he continued 
nervously, clutching me by the arm. 

‘ Well,’ I answered, lit would depend on how 
far off the thing was, and how accurately it_ was 
pointed. If it were any distance, I ’d cut sights 
on your cross-stick ,• then a string tied to the end 
of it, and held in a plumb-line forwards, would 
lead you pretty near what you wanted. But 
surely, Tom, you don’t intend to localise the ghost 
in&atway?’ 

‘You’ll see to-night, old friend— you’ll see to- 
night. I ’ll carry this to the Sasassa Yalley. You 
get the loan of Madison’s crowbar, and come with 
me ; but mind you tell no man where you are 
going, or what you want it for.’ 

AH day Tom was walking up and down the 
room, or working hard at the apparatus. His eyes 
were glistening, his cheek hectic, and he had all 
the symptoms of high fever. ‘ Heaven grant that 
Hick’s diagnosis he not correct!’ I thought, as I 
returned with the crowbar ; and yet, as evening 
drew near, I found myself imperceptibly sharing 
the excitement. 

About six o’clock Tom sprang to his feet and 
.seized his sticks. ‘I can stand it no longer, 
Jack,’ he cried ; ‘ up with your crowbar, and hey 
for Sasassa Valley! To-night’s work, my laci, 
will either make us or mar us I Take your six- 
shooter, in case we meet the Kaffirs. 1 daren’t 
take mine. Jack,’ he continued, putting his hands 
upon my shoulders — ‘I daren’t take minej for if 
my ill-lu.ok sticks to me to-night, I don’t know 
. what I might not do with it.’ 

Well, having filled our pockets with provisions, 
we set out, and as we took our wearisome way 
towards the Sasassa Valley, I frequently attempted 
to elicit Horn my companion some clue as to his 
intentions. But his only answer was ; ‘ Let us 
hurry on, Jack. Who knows how many have 
heard of AYharton’s adventure by this time ! Let 
us hurry on, or we may not he first in the field ! ’ 

WeH sir, we struggled on through the hills 
for a matter of ten miles ; tiH at last, after descend- 
ing a crag, we saw opening out in front of us 
a raTine so sombre and dark that it might have 
been .the gate of Hades itself ; clitfe many hun- 
dred feet high shut in on every side the gloomy 
boulder-studded passage which led through the 
haunted defiile into Kaffirland. The moon rising 
above the crags, threw into strong relief the rough 
irregular pinnacles of rock by which they were 
topped, while all below was dark as Erebus. 

‘The Sasassa'Valley '? ’ said I. 

‘ Yes,’ said Tom. 

. I looked at him. He was calm now ; . the flush 
and feverishness had passed away; Ms actions 
were deliberate and slow. Yet there was a certain 
rigidilydn his face and glitter in Ms eye which 
shewed that a crisis had come. 

We entered th^ pass, stumbling along amid 
the great boulders. ' Suddenly I heard a short 
quick exclamation from Tom, * That ’s the crag ! ’ 
he cried, ^pointing to a great mass looming before 
us in the darknesk. ‘Now Jack, .for any favour 
use your eyes! We’ie about a hunted yards 
. from that cliff, I take -it; so you move slowly 


towards one side, and I’ll do the same towards 
the other. When you see anything, stop, and 
call out. Don’t take more than twelve inches in 
a step, and Iceeji your eye fixed on the cliff about 
eight feet from the ground. Are you ready ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ I was even ^ more excited than Tom 
by this time. What his intention or object was, 
I'cmrld not conjecture, beyond that he wanted 
to examine by daylight the part of the cliff 
from which the light_ came. Yet the influence 
of the romantic situation and of my companion’s 
suppressed excitement was so great, that I could 
feel the blood coursing through my veins and 
count the pulses throbbing at any temples. 

‘ Rtart ! ’ cried Tom: and we moved off. ho to 


‘ Start ! ’ cried Tom ; and we moved off, he to 
the right, I to the left, each with our eyes fixed 
intently ou the base of the crag. I had moved 
perhaps twenty feet, when in a moment it hurst 
itpon me. Through the growing darkness there 
shone a small ruddy glowiiig point, the light from 
which waned and increased, flickered and oscil- 
lated, each change producing a inoro weird effect 
than the last, The old Kaffir superstition came 
into my mind, and I felt a cold shudder pass over 
me. In my excitement, I stepped a pace back- 
wards, when instantly the light went out, leaving 
utter darkness in its place ; but when I advanced 
again, there was the ruddy glare glowing from 
the base of the cliff. ‘ Tom, Tom ! ’ I cried. 

‘Ay, ay!’ I heard him exclaim, as he hurried 
over towards me. , , ; 

‘ There it is— there, xtp against the cliff !* 

Tom was at my elbow. ‘I see nothing,’ said 
he. ■ ■■ ■■ 

‘ Why, there, there, man, in front of you ! ’ 
I stepped to the right as I spoke, when the light 
instantly vanished from my eyes. ■ 

But from Tom’s ejaculations of delight it was 
clear that from my former position it was visible 
to him also. ‘Jack,’ he cried, as he turned and 
wrung my hand— ‘Jack, you and I can never 
complain of our luck again. Now heap tip a 
few stones tvhere we are standing.— That 's right. 
Now wo must fix my sign-post firmly in at the 
top. There! It would take a strong wind to 
blow that down ; and we only need it to hold out 
till morning. 0 Jack, my boy,_ to think that only 
yesterday we were talking of becoming clerks, 
and you saying that no man know what ivas 
awaiting him too ! By Jove, Jack, it would make 
a good story ! ’ 

By this time we had firmly fixed the pei’iicndi- 
cular stick in between two large stones ; and Tom 
bent down and peered along the horizontal one. 


For fully a quarter of an hour he was alternatifl^ 

I raising and depressing it, until at last, with a sigli 
of satisfaction, he fixed the prop into the angle, 


of satisfaction, he fixed the prop into the angle, 
and stood up. ‘Look along. Jack,’ he said. ‘ You 


and stood up. ‘Look along, Jack,’ he said. ‘ You 
have as straight an eye to take a sight as any 
man I know of.’ 

I looked along. There, beyond the further 
sight was the ruddy scintillating speck, apparently 
at the end of the stick itself’, so accurately had it 
been adjusted, 

‘And now, my boy/ said Tom, ‘let’s have some 
supper, and a sleep. There ’a nothing more to he 
done to-night ; but we ’ll need all our wits ami 
strength to-morrow. Get some sticks, and kindle 
a fire here, and then wo ’ll be able to keep an eye 


on our signal-post, and see that nothing happens 
to it during the night.’ 
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Tom, ^and if we caa’t dispose of it with, advan- 
tage there, it will be worth our while to ship for 
London with it. Let ns go along to Madi.son’s 
first, though ; he knows something of these things, 
and can perhaps give us some idea of wdxat we may 
consider a fair price for our treasure.’ 

"We turned off from the track accordingly, before 
reaching our hut, and kept along the narrow path 
leading to Madiaoff s farm. He was at lunch when 
we entered ; and in a minute we were seated at 
each side of hiiu, enjoying South African hospi- 
1 tality, 

^Well,’ he said, after the servants were gone, 
^what ’s in the wind now 1 I see you have some- 
thing to say to me. What is it?’ v 

Tom produced his packet, aud solemnly untied 
the haudkerchiefs which enveloped it. ‘ There ! ’ 
he said, putting his crystal on the table ; ‘ what 
would you say was a fair price for that ? ’ 

Madison took it up and examined it critically, 
‘Well,’ he said, laying it down again, ‘ in its crude 
state about twelve shillings per ton.’ 

‘Twelve shillings!’ cried Tom, starting to his 
feet. ‘ Don’t you see what it is ? ’ 


Well sir, we kindled a fire, and had supper with 
the Sasassa demon’s eye rolling and glowing in 
front of us the whole night through. Not always 
in the same place though ; for after supper, when 
I glanced along the sights to have another look; at 
it, it was nowhere to be seen.' The information 
did not, however, seem to disturb Tom iu any 
way. He merely remarked : ‘ It ’s the moon, not 
the thing, that has shifted;’ aud coiling himself 
up, went to sleep. 

By early dawn we were both up, and gazing 
along our pointer at the cliff ; but we could make 
out nothing save the one dead monotonous slaty 
surface, rougher perhaps at the part we were 
examining than elsewhere, but otherwise present- 
ing nothing remarkable; i 

‘ Now for your idea, Jack ! ’ said Tom Donahue, 
unwinding a long thiu cord from round his waist, 
‘You fasten it, and guide me while I take the 
other end.’ So saying he walked off to the base of 
the cliff, holding one end of the cord, while I drew 
the other taut, and wound it round the middle of 
-the horizontal stick, passing it through the sight at 
the end. By this means I could direct Torn to 
the right or left, xiutil we had our string stretching 
from the point of attachment, through the sight, 
and on to the rock, which it struck about 
eight feet from the ground. Tern drew a chalk 
circle of about three feet diameter round the spot, 
and then called to me to come and join him. 
‘We’ve managed this business together, Jack,’ he 
said, ‘and we ’ll find what we are to find, together.’ 
The circle ho had drawn embraced a part of the 
rock smoother than the rest, save that about the 
centre there were a few rough protuberances or 
knobs. One of these Tom pointed to with a cry of 
delight. It was a roughisn brownish mass about 
the size of a man’s closed fist, and looking like a 
bit of dirty glass let into the wall of the nliff- 
‘ That ’s it ! ’ he cried — ‘ that’s it ! ’ 

‘That’s what?’ 

‘ Why, man, a diamond, and such a one as there 
isn’t a monarch in Emopo but would envy Tom 
Donahue the possession of. Up with your crow- 
bar, and we ’ll soon exorcise the demon of Sasassa 
Valley !’ 

I was so astounded that for a moment I stood 
speechless with surprise, gazing at the treasure 
which had so unexpectedly fallen into our hands. 

‘Here, hand me the crowbar,’ said Tom. ‘Now, 
by using this little round knob which projects 
from the cliff here, as a fulcrum, we may be able 
to lever it off — Yes ; there it goes. I never 
thought it could have come so easily. Now, Jack, 
the sooner we get back to our hut and then down 
to Cape Town, the better.’ 

Wo wrapped up our treasm’e, and made our way 
across the hills, towards home. On the way, Tom 
told me how, while a law-student in the Middle 
Temple, he had come upon a dusty pamphlet in 
the library, by one Jans van Hounym, which told 
of au experience very similar to ours, which had 
befallen that worthy Dutchman in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, and which resulted 
iu the discovery of a luminous diamond. This 
tale it was which had come into Tom’s head as 
he listened to honest Dick Wharton’s ghost-story ; 
while the means which he had adopted to 
verify his supposition sprang from his own. fertile 
Irish brain. 

‘We’ll take it down to Cape Town,’ continued 


the hut, leaving Madison open-mouthed with 
astonishment When I got in, I found Tom 
lying in his bunk with his face to the wall, too 
dispirited apparently to answer my consolations. 
Anathematising Dick and Madison, the Sasassa 
demon, and everything else, I strolled out of the 
hut, and refreshed myself with a pipe after our 
wearisome adventure. I was about fifty yards 
away from the hut, when I heard issuing from it 
the sound which or all others I least expected to 
hear. Had it been a groan or an oath, I should 
have taken it as a matter of course ; but the 
sound which caused me to stop and take the pipe 
out of my mouth was a hearty roar of laughter ! 
Next moment, Tom himself emerged from the 
’ ‘ ^ . Qaiae 


door, his whole face radiant with delight, 
for another ten-mile walk, old fellow ? ’ 

‘What ! for anotlxer lump of rock-salt, at twelve 
shillings a ton ? ’ 

‘ “No more of that, Hal, an yon love me,” ’ grinned 
Tom. ‘Now look here, Jack. What blessed fools 
we are to be so floored by a trifle ! Just sit on 
this stump for five minutes, aud I’ll make it as 
clear as daylight. .You’ve seen many a lump of 
rock-salt stuck in a crag, and so have I, though 
we did make such a mull of this one. Now, Jack, 
did any of the pieces you have ever seen shine 
in the darkness brighter than any fire-fly?’ 

‘Well, I can’t say they ever did,’ 

‘I’d venture to prophesy that if we waited 
until night, which we won’t do, we would see 
that light still glimmering among the rocks. 
Therefore, Jack,, when we took away this worth- 
less salt, we took the wrong crystal. It is no 
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stom beUhd. Depend upon it, Jack, the Sasassa 
oem is lying within that niagie circle of chalk 
upon the face of yonder cliff. Come, old fellow, 
lit'ht your pipe and stow your revolver, and we ’ll 
he off before tliat fellow Madison has time to put 
two and two together.’ 

I don’t know that I was very sanguine this 
time, I had begun in fact to look upon the 
diamond as a most unmitigated nuisance. How- 
ever, rather than throw a damper on Tom’s 
expectations, I announced myself eager to start. 
What a walk it was ! Tom was always a good 
mountaineer, hut his excitement seemed to lend 
him wings that day, while I scrambled along 
after Mm as best I could. When we got within 
half a mile he broke into the ‘ double,’ and never 
pulled up until he reached the round white circle 
upon) the cliff. Poor old Tom ! when I came up, 
his mood had changed, and he was standing with 
his hands in his pockets, gazing vacantly before 
Mm with a rueful countenance. 

^ Look !’ ho said — ‘ look ! ’ and he pointed at the 
cliff. Hot a sign of anything in the least resem- 
hling a diamond there. Iffie circle included 
nothing but flat slate-coloured stone, with one 
large hole, where we had extracted the rock- 
salt, and one or two smaller depressions. Ho 
sign of the gem. 

‘Pve been over every inch of it,’ said poor 
Tom. ‘ It ’s not there. Some one has been hero 
and noticed the chalk, and taken it. Come home, 
Jack; I feel sick and tired. Oh! had any man i 
ever luck like mine ! ’ 

I turned to go, but took one last look at the 
cliff first. Tom was already ten paces off. 

‘Hollo !’ I cried, ‘don’t you see any change in 
' that circle since yesterday V 

‘What d’ ye mean V said Tom. ’ 

‘Don’t you miss a thing that was there before V 

‘ The rock-salt ? ’ said Tom. 

‘Ho; hut the little, round knob that we used 
for a fulcrum. I suppose we must have wrenched 
it off in using the lever. Let ’s have a look at 
what it ’s made of.’ 

Accordingly, at the foot of the cliff we searched 
about among the loose stones. 

‘Here you are, Jack J We’ve done it at last I 
We’re made men !’ 

I turned round, and there was Tom radiant 
with delight, and with a little corner of black 
rock in his hand. At first sight it seemed to be 
merely a chip from the cliff ; but near the base 
there was projecting from it an object which Tom 
was now exultmgly pointing out. It looked at 
first something like a glass eye ; but there was a 
depth and brilliancy about it such as glass never 
exhibited. There was no mistake this time ; we 
had certainly got possession of a jewel of great 
value ; and with light hearts we turned from the 
valley, bearing away with us the ‘ fiend ’ which 
had so long reigned there, 

^ There sir; I’ve spun ray story out too long, and 
tired you perhaps. You see when I get talking of 
those rough old days, I kind of . see the little 
cabin again, and the brook beside it, and the bush 
around, '■.and seem to hear Tom’s honest voice 
once more. - There’s little for me to say now. 
We prospered on the gem. Tom Donahue, as you 
know, has set up here, and is well kno^^n about 
town. I have done well, farming: and, ostrich- 
raising in Africa. We set old Dick Wharton up 


in business, and lie is one of our nearest neigh- 
bours. If you should ever be coming up our 
way sir, you ’ll not forget to ask for Jack Turii- 
buil — Jack Turnbull of Basassa Farm. 


FLIRTS AND FLIRTATION, 

IIY A lAUy. 

FtiRTATiON, strictly defined, is the effort to attract 
particular attention from the opposite sex by any 
means, lawful or unlawful ; by flatteries, cither 
subtle or gross — according to the tact or taste 
of the artist— by dres.s, attitudes, and airs. This, 
and seeking tlm society of men, on the part of 
girls, and adopting a completely different manner 
towards the two sexes. Accepting this, then, as 
the true definition of the term, we must bo under- 
stood, throughout the following remaiks, to speak 
only of what is umiitigatedly evil in the jnacticc. 
What often passes under tlio name of harmless 
flirtation with those who use it, is not flirting at 
all, but is merely the pleasant, free, frank inter- 
course between young men and women %vith 
unoccupied hearts, without which society could 
not get on, as long as the sexes do not live 
apiirt in priories or convents. This we would bo 
very far indeed from condemning. In true flirta- 
tion there is always the element of coquetry, 
which entirely separates it from any other kind of 
intercourse between the sexes. 

Flirtation may be called a game between two 
people, carried on, as the Germans say, ‘ unter vier 
Augen’ (under /oMr eyes). 

In some cases, but not often, the game deve- 
lops affection on both sides, or only on one ; and 
when the latter, it must very quickly come to an 
1 end, after perhaps much suffering, especially if 
' the attachment be on the woman’s side. Flirting 
seems to be indulged in by most young people as 
their way of life, sometimes for the mere pleasure 
of it, or for the gratification of vanity and love of 
conquest, but more often with the ulterior design 
on the part of women of securing a husband. 
Men as a rule are not so given to aimless flirta- 
tions as women. They are either passably indif- 
ferent to most of the girls they meet, or else fall 
violently in love with one or another, from time 
to time, so that they have at least the merit of 
being, or believing themselves to be sincere, while 
the fancy Lists. With men, moreover, flirtation 
lacks the obnoxious element of indelicacy, which 
is usually inseparable from the same practice in 
a woman. She should always be .the wooed, 
never the wooer. If a pleasurable, flirting is 
also an exhausting excitement, and requires great 
pains on a woman’s part, unless she be what i.s 
termed a finished coquette, an adept in the art, 
who exercises it from mere love of power ; tliough 
she may not have the smallest special regard for 
the individual man at the time being, and would 
perhaps repulse any serious demonstratiou on lu.s 
part. 

This kind of flirting is not very often met with in 
real life. It seems chiefly confined to the heroines 
of sensational novels and verse. The more com- 
monplace style Is that of the girl who flirts merely 
because it seems ‘the thing’ to do, or becau.se 
others do it, or that she may be admired, or iiavo a 
beau, or get settled in life. How much of really 
enjoyable intercourse with men do girls deprive 
the,mselves of, by this almost invariable intro- 
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duction. of flirting into all society-talk. There 
are some men — and they are the best sort — who 
do not care for ceaseless flirting or ‘ chaffing ; ’ and 
there are many others who are afraid, in these 
days of practical young ladies, of being entrapped 
into a marriage or a 'breach of promise case,’ 
if they seem to like the society of any speciallji- 
attractive girl, whom they may fancy to talk 
to, but towards whom they have no serious 
. intentions. Such men would sometimes feel it 
a relief to meet a girl with whom they 'might 
feel safe, at least from matrimonial designs. 

It would be well perhaps to say what flirting 
h noty lest we should be thought to advocate 
prudery. No intercourse between tbe sexes should 
he classed as flirting, after the element of real 
love has entered into it. ‘All is fair in love’ — 
certainly in mutual and declared love, or even 
undeclared, when a woman is sure of her stand- 
ing in the man’s estimation. There is nothing 
more hateful and unwomanly than rrltra-prudery. 
The cold, proper ‘Lady Byron’ type of woman 
has, one might almost venture to say, destroyed 
the happiness of as many men as the coquette. If 
a girl were to bestow as many of her little gracious ■ 
smiles on her acknowledged lover, and to take as I 
much pains to retain his admiration as to gain j 
that of the indifferent, and if young wives did the 
same, even calling in the aid of such small attrac- 
tions as dress, there woxrld be a good many happier 
people in the world, both men and -women,- No 
one can live contentedly without appreciation 
and special attentions from those they love ; and 
men are known to be even fonder of such little 
attentions than -w'omen. 

Having now guarded against the accusation of 
intolerance, we may be permitted to say a few 
■words regarding flirtation, pure and simple, as 
a practice,^ especially in the female sex. It is 
unworthy in its aims, always unsatisfying, and 
■often disastrous in its results. It has degraded 
women in the eyes of all worthy men, making 
them regard almost all girls from the age of 
sixteen as men-seekers or husband-hunters, or 
at best as vain, frivolous, and empty-headed. 
Such women — as George Eliot makes one of her 
characters say — ‘ hinder men’s lives from having 
any nobleness in them.’ Can we think of Beatrice, 
Laura, Heloise, any of the women of fable or 
history, who have inspired the grandest passions 
in the breasts of the noblest men— as flirts ? Or 
even the types of womanly excellence held np to 
onr admiration in the pages of the best novels — 
Eomola, Dinah, Dorothea, Emma, Fanny Price, 
Cliarles Kingsley’s Grace, and various others 
■ndiose names will occur to all fictiomreaders. 
Dare any author — ’even a third-rate sensation 
novelist — submit to our approbation as an ideal 
heroine, or even as an imperfect though worthy 
female character— a flirt 1 Yet such has come to 
be almost regarded as the normal type of young 
xvomen in real life, all of whose errors are to be 
condoned, or at least palliated, as natural and 
excusable. If such women were merely to con- 
sider tbe matter of policy, they would acknow- 
ledge that the indiscriminate flirt enjoys but little 
of the real pride of conquest, as it is called ; 
she never gains the deference, the almost worship 
awarded by men to the higher type of woman. 
The flirt often fails in her efforts ; and where she 
succeeds, it has been after the expense of such 


infinite pains that she can merely feel that she 
has got what has cost her desperate means to 
secure. 

The flirt is known by unmistakable signs, to 
any one of the smallest perception. All are 
familiar with the numerous varieties of the species. 
We need only mention a few; and very few 
words will suffice to indicate the peculiarities of 
each. There is the noisy, boisterous ‘fast girl,’ 
whose flirting is but one of her characteristics, 
along with her extravagant dress, slang speeches, 
and general unconventionality of demeanour and 
disregard of appearances. There is the common 
vulgar flirt, who has neither intellect nor education 
sufficient to qualify her even for the exercise of the 
very low art which she professes. This style we 
are chiefly familiar with in the person of the 
maid-of-all-work in her intercourse with the milk- 
man or the policeman. But girls of a better class 
often remind us of her, their flirting inerely con- 
sisting of pert saucy speeches and tosses of the 
head. Then there is the sly quiet flirt, less objec- 
tionable to society in general, though perhaps 
more dangerous and designing than the open 
hoyden. Among this class may be found the 
‘.Becky Sharpes’ and ‘Blanche Amories’ who, 
since the advent of Thackeray’s novels, have 
come to be regarded as the types of artful woman- 
kind. These are fond of nooks and corners; 
their batteries are little soft flattering speeches, 
demure glances, and an affectation of infantine 
simplicity and innocence ; and their -victims are 
generally young unwary lads or easily! gulled old 
gentlemen. There is the practical designing flirt, 
who sets herself deliberately and of malice 
pense to entrap a husband, or at least an admirer, 
with the variety — chiefly found, happily^, in sensa- 
tion novels — of the girl who has an additional zest 
lent to her game n she can interfere with, the 
claims of other women— either -ftdves or sweet- 
hearts. Some would perhaps include the mcon- 
sciotLs flirt, if such a thing can be ; that is, the girl 
who is naturally gay, and has little winning coax- 
ing ways, which if aided by a pretty person, make 
her specially attractive, if not dangerous. 

Having said so much regarding the coquette, 
it would be unfair to conclude without passing 
condemnation upon the male flirt or ‘ coquet.’ 
A most objectionable being ; but one, to do 
men justice, seldom met with, at least in its 
worst form — that is, the lady-killer. We do not 
at all mean the ‘ ladies’ man.’ There are very 
few girls, even of the sedate type, who do not 
like a man who tries to make himself agreeable 
to ladies, even to the extent of soft speeches and 
harmless gallantries. Indeed a man who is not 
fond of ladies’ society is generally fond of mimh 
worse things. And that which would be flirting 
in a -w^oman, is not flirting in a man, or even 
meant for it ; for some license must be allowed to 
the sex which ought to take the ‘ initiative.’ But 
there is a degraded type of man who goes much 
farther, and often has the breaking^ of hearts to 
atone for ; one who does so with his eyes open, 
and knowing -well the consequences of his pro- 
cedure. There are men who set themselves to 
the task of winning hearts for the pleasure of the 
game, and who will go to great pains and artifices 
to do so. They generally exercise their art on 
young unsophisticated girls — where they can find 
such — as more fresh and interesting, and easier to 
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deceive than those who are a% fait in the practices 
of coquetry themselves. These are the ‘handsome 
men/ who, by means of a flattering^ tongue, can 
easily, in a few pointed speeches— just keeping 
clear of an actual declaration— make a simple girl 
think herself the chosen and beloved one. If he 
mean nothing serious, -what can be more unmanly, 
more ungenerous, than such a course of conduct 
on a man’s part 1 The male jilt can be called to 
account for his actions; but the mere^flirt, the 
‘lady-killer,’ plays his heartless game in secret, 
quite unsuspected — if be be very artful and wary 
—even by the girl’s family; his delinquencies 
may be known only to the sufferer herself, who, 
of course, cannot ‘make her moan/ even if she 
would do so, as he has given her no hold over 
him. He has had his little amnaeraent, and when 
he tkes, he leaves his victim to seek another. 

It may be said ‘a woman should not give her 
heart till very sure of what she is getting in 
exchange ; ’ but women cannot always be on their 
guard if a ra^n seems veiy devoted. The practised 
luale flirt is perilously like the real lover, even to 
the more wary of the opposite sex ; and the heart is 
sometimes gone irretrievably before the deceived 
girl knows that she has given everything and got 
nothing. Happily, the men we have portrayed 
are rare, and as they often come across girls who 
can hold their own, or perhaps turn the tables 
on them, they are not able to do so much mis- 
chief as they might otherwise do. Elirts of 
both sexes have much to answer for. Perhaps 
they too may have their own troubles, in dis- 
appointed hopes and frustrated endeavours. They 
may sometimes, perhaps, feel the stiug of remorse 
afteij; an especially had case, in which a lifelong 
sorrow, to another has been the consequence of 
•what was to them merely the pastime of a few 
•weeks or. months. 


STORY OP A PET MONKEY. 

A EBMABKABLE instance of intelligence and attach- 
ment in a pet monkey, may interest lovers of ‘our ! 
poor relations ’ and of animals in general. My ^ 
hero, a very large and extremely powerful speci- j 
men of his class, belonged ' to a late of&cer in 
;the British army ; and he, having been a member j 
of my own immediate family, the veracity of the, 
foIlo'9?ing anecdote can be vouched for. Pete/| 
was a universal favourite with— one individual 
only excepted — all the inmates and frequenters of 
the barracks, where his unusual sagacity and many 
varied accomplishments were a source of endless 
amusement ; although it must be confessed that 
some of his tricks had a rather mischievous 
tendency. Has gentleness of disposition and 
genuine love of fun, nevertheless, procured ready 
- forgiveness. 

Peter unfortunately possessed an enemy in the 
, person of a diminutive and generally unpopular 
subaltem, to whom he appears in some mys- 
terious way to have rendered himself particularly 
obnoxious. Or perhaps this regrettable state of 
affairs Tfaay .have arisen from one of those curious 
cases of instiuptive and mutual aversion at •first- 
sight_ which, Eke .other and more agreeable im- 
pressions of a totally opposite character, are diffi- 
cult to account for, in, man as well as in the lower 
animalsi 


During a temporary absence of his master on 
, leave, Peter was intrusted to the care of a brother- 
; officer and most intimate friend, who, on under- 
taking the responsibility, conscientiously kept him 
! chained to a chest of drawers in his oem barrack- 
room, being anxious that no liarm sliould happen 
I to the monkey while under his charge. This 
' kindly and well-meant arrangement did not, how- 
ever, at all coincide with Peter’s elastic views on 
' the subject. ' Tlio loss of general society, and. 
hitherto undisturbed liberty of action, the un- 
i wonted confinement and restriction, appear to have 
greatly depressed him. Thus left in a great raea- 
I sure to his own narrow resources, the interesting 
captive still rose equal to the occasion, though 
,his field of action was certainly limited. To 
' while the tedious hours away, upon a certain 
' day during which ho was left alone longer than 
I usual — there being an inspection by the general 
' commanding the district — he seems, in despair, to 
havo hit upon the following occupation. Having, 
with an amount of patience aiid porseveranco 
worthy of a better cause, forced open the lucks 
of all the drawers — a feat requiring a V(!ry con- 
siderable degree of strength — ho strewed the 
■miscellaneous contents upon the floor, and seated 
himself in the centre, monarch of all he surveyed ; 
and doubtless contemplated with tranquil satis- 
faction the chaos he had produced. PXaving 
presumably tired of this, comparatively speaking, 
harmless recreation, ha had evidently begun 
to look about for further relaxation of mmd, 
combined with healthful exercise of body. TJn- 
fortunately, he soon espied a very large inkstand, 
placed, it must be allowed hi extenuation, within 
easy reach. Immediately av^iiling himself of the 
contents, a’nd as a little pleasing variety of excite- 
ment, ho deliberately and with an unsparing hand 
bedaubed every article of ‘hi.s hospitable enter- 
tainer’s property with ink. The tableau vivant on 
the entrance of the unsuspecting host teay bo 
possibly better imagined than clekribed. Either 
JPeter was a most consummate actor, or else he 
really honestly considered the effect of his striking 
performance to be higbly artistic and ornamental ; 
for he appeared to be totally unconscious that he 
had been guilty of the slightest wrong-doing in 
this somewhat sen.sational scene. He was merci- 
fully spared from punishment, hut summarily 
dismissed from his comfortable quarters, and left 
to wander about the barracks ‘ in monkey medita- 
tion, fancy free/ 

Delighted to regain his liberty on any terms, 
all for a time went well. During his rambles, 
like Richard III. encountering Richmond on 
Bosworth Field, Peter unluckily met, not the 
object of Ms affections, but of his intense dis- 
like J and springing on to the shoulders of the 
irate and alarmed subaltern, in the presence of a 
large number of officers and men — whose sym- 
pa-tnies were of course all with I’eter— he very 
nearly succeeded, to the great arnuscmr>nt of the 
audience, in drawing the sword of his enraged 
victim, who, if report did not cruelly belie him, 
was not at all likely to draw it readily hiumclf ! 
The ludicrous position in which the latter 'was 
thus placed, and the loud laughter of those 
assembled, of course vastly increased the sub- 
alterii’s former hatred of the popular and now’ 
victorious monkey. They parted with ominous 
signs, at anyrate on one side, of anticipated 
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carried out sooner or later to the the name and address ; and then begged leave to 
. ,, „ , Tip Ms. assistant with some samples of wonder- 

r this assaulhat-arms poor Peter cheap cloth which they had to dispose of. 

rg™Sird&,ihrhi hS up m. 

and seriously injured by gun-shot who appeared hearing a very weighty 

;i?ithstanding the impossibility of bundle, which on being opened, turned out, not 
vas guilty of this unmanly and contain samples but pieces of cloth, each of 
1, it was openly attributed to the sufficient size to make a suit of clothes. These he 
lo was capable of committing it — began to exhibit and praise after the manner of 
cordially detested subaltern, who people who have goods to sell, assuring me that 
[ known, never for^ven the indig- they were aU of the very best quality and make, 
dieted on him; the f anoyance of ^nd not to be purchased in any shop in the 

of tt eS ‘“5 ‘^,^,, 1 ?- f/- W to 

A uumerouaViupotMaiug friends “o-namely thrty shiHmgs the piece— ehoose 
ist to save his life, which was in where i would. The goods were dressed and faced 
;er. He had the best medical appear like sound wai^en cloths and tweeds, 

los were fall extracted ; and with being sufficiently well got up to deceive most 
id affectionate care, he was happily ordinary people, especially as each piece was 

0 health. His master returned at printed with the words ‘Royal Patent’ in gilt 
ePs convalescence, and the^ raptur- letters at one end ; and the ‘agent’ did not scruple 

poor monkey at seeing hm once to guarantee them as ‘ all wool’ As it happened, 
r he forgotten by those who wit- •, „ t i • r. i l n 

dung to him, and fondly embraced J^wever, I knew sufficient about woollen manu- 
over again ; repeatedly kissing, or to enable me to detect that the goods 

his face and hands, with every were neither ‘ all wool ’ nor yet cloth properly so 
stration of the most devoted attach- called, hut unmistakable shoddy, and shoddy o£ 
a very inferior quality to hoot ; so declined taking 
irst paroxysm of delight had suh- advantage of the ‘bargain’ he offered me. Pind- 
■tting on the table, _ the better to ing that I was proof against both cajolery and 
uiewly recovered Iriend _and able flattery, he bundled up his coloured goods, leaving 
faUnptf^ toSi 7 Fece whioH I had cWd to 

forefinger to each of the wounds somewhat narrowly, flinging xt over the back of 
.gs had been taken ; trying at the ^ with apparent carelessness, but really iu 
the nearest approach to speech ^ manner which exhibited it at its best, and pro- 
jcomplisb, to tell tbe piteous story ceeded to open a smaller parcel from which he 
scape from a violent death, at the took a piece of glossy black material, with the 
ffiless assailant; who never, by the remark: ‘There sir! there’s an article I’ll defy 
mrage to further molest the subject you to match in all England, either at the price 
leinoir. It is questionable if the I ’m going to ask you, or at any other ! The fact 
.al of human beings, not gifted is sir, we have such a demand for this veiy article, 
of speech, could have acted more that we have orders not to sell more than one 
indicated more vividly what had piece to any person ; otherwise clergymen and 
em during the absence of their other professional men would soon clear out all 
ir and dearest friend. our stock and leave none for general customers.’, 

Shoddy again, artfully got up to imitate West 

• U L E H T HAWKERS. England broadcloth, hut still shoddy. 

‘blow sir,’ he continued, ‘when I tell you that 
January last, a decently dressed five-and-thirty shillings is all we ask for a piece 
my house and inquired for me of cloth like that, you have too much discernment 
wards introducing himself as the to let such an opportunity of making a bargain 

1 who were commissioned to sell You’ll never have such another chance, as 

ms sacrifice a vast quantity of our firm has but very little of it left.’ 

:age which had been left at the I, however obstmately declined to avail myself 
Con.pa™. Ha^g 

5>'s been under the impression that gathered his goods together, trying me once more, 
ms disposed of by the Companies however, with the piece of stuff he had thrown 
public auction, I was curious to over the chair, offering it, as ,a last resource, at 
g of the firm which had engaged what he termed the giving-away price of five-and- 
on of buying up these goods ; hut twenty shillings. 

:ced my questions, and produced After what had transpired, I very much doubted 
coes, flannels, muslins, and other whether my order for draperies would ever be 
1 he offered to sell to me at prices So it turned out. I l^ave not 

, . T ■ T n . • Since then seen or heard anything about either 

low, tliat I iTOS induced to give qj, goods, nor have I been able to 

,arge order. Promising that the discover a firm in Liverpool bearing the name 

delivered in the course of a week under which he travelled. Therefore I have 
L the order, being very exact about come to the conclusion that the cheap draperies 
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had no existence in fact, hut were only assumed 
as an introduction to the really worthless cloth. 
That the cloth was worthless, a friend of mine 
discovered to his chagrin ; for having been per- 
suaded to purchase a piece of the so-called tweed, 
he had it made up ; but it so rapidly became 
‘ baggy ’ at the knees and elbows, as to bo cpxitc 
unserviceable. 

On another occasion I was interviewed by a 
person who had some pictures to dispose of. Not 
being inclined to purchase, I at first refused to 
inspect the man’s goods; hut he pleaded -so ^ per- 
sistently to be permitted to exhibit them, that 
eventually I allowed him to do so — first warning 
him that I should not purchase any. They proved 
to he rather indifferent oleographs, mounted in 
showy German frames, hut got up to imitate oil- 
paintings, being furnished with canvas hacks, and 
having a name printed or painted in one corner. 
Though in speaking of them the man did not 
actually state that they wm oil-paintings, he 
spoke of them in such ambiguous^ terms, that 
inexperienced persons would have inferred that 
they were. lie was not so reticent about the 
frames. Those he declared w'ere douhle-gilt, and 
of the very best quality and make, being ivell 
worth the money wdiich he deinanded for pic- 
ture and frame together — namely five-and-twonty 
shillings each, payable either in one sum, or by 
weekly instalments of not less than half-a-crowu 
for each picture. The offer ivas tempting enough 
doubtless ; but I could not appreciate the advan- 
tage of paying twenty-five shillings, by instalments 
even, for an article which any respectable picture- 
dealer would gladly supply mo with for half a 
guinea cash ; and positively declined hia offer. 

Finding that I w’as firm in my refusal, he 
packed up his pictures as if to leave me, and had 
got to the door, w'hen he turned round and begged I 
as a favour, he being a stranger in the town, tliat j 
I would permit him to leave his pictures until ' 
the morning. This favour I readily granted, on 
the verbal understanding that I would not be 
responsible for any damage done to them whilst 
in my care. 

Neither the next day nor for several days did 
any one call for the pictures, which had mean- 
while been relegated to the attic. About a fort- 
night afterwards however, an individual came 
and presented me with a Jithographed form, by 
which it appeared that I had become the purchaser 
of four pictures, value five pounds, payable by 
weekly instalments of ten shillings. This first 
instalment ho politely requested me to pay, and 
was apparently much astonished when I declined, 
and denied any intention of even contemplating 
the purchase of the said pictures. At first ho 
refused to receive back the pictures, arguing that I 
had had them in my possession more than a fort- 
night, and that therefore I was bound to keep 
them. It was not until I had the pictures placed 
outside the door, and had ordered him to follow 
them, that I could get rid of him ; but eventually 
Ee left me, threatening me with an action in the 
county court ; which, however, he never entered. 

Of Course ;the whole affair was a scheme to force 
the pictures upon me whether I would or not. 
I afterwards disoovered that several persons in 
the neighbourhood had been victimised by these 
gentry ; having been trapped into Signing an agree- 
ment and paying an instalment, ' they found that 


they had no remedy but to pay the full amount 
demanded. 

Although there are douhLlcss many hone.sfc 
travelling agents,, for my part, after the above two 
experiences, I have doteriniued in future to have 
no dealings whatever with predatory mei'chauts of 
any sort, unless I know that they are really the 
agents of re.spectab]e firm.s. 


’ ‘GfOD KNOWR.’ 

[Some years ago a clnld’.s body was found on the South 
Coast, having been thrown there by the waves. The 
parish clerk on being asked what should be put on its 
grave, answered in perplexity ; ‘God knows.’ This 
proved a fitting epitaph,] 

■Where the tear-fed violet blooms 
Where the shade the suuheaiu chusos ; 

Where in mossy marble tombs 
Sleep the dead beneath the daLsies ; 

Whore the mourner slowly wanders 
When the bird hath sought its ne.st, 

And amid the gloaming pondens 
Over those who tranquil rest ; 

Clouds across the crimsoned sky, 

Ilomoward gaily were careering ; # 

But in that lone churchyar'd, I 
Heeded not that night was nearing. 

Discords in my bosom swelling, 

Broke the music of life’s song. 

For my soul was wo.'iiy dwelling 
’Mid the evor-eartlily throng. 


Far within the stilly shade 
Of a quiet sequestered corner, 

Where the wild-fiowers bloom and fade, 
Gently nurtured by no mourner, 

Was a grave, an infant’s only. 

No one knew the name she bore. 

Ask the waves whieli, dark and lonely, 
Cast her lifelc.ss on the shore I 


O’er this grave a humhle stone 
Beared its lichened head so lowly, 

Like a sentinel alone, 

^Yatching ’mid tiie silence holy. 

Hither came the croaking raven ; 

From this stone its weird notes rose ; 
On its surface rudely graven 

Wore the simple words, ‘ God knows.’ 


As a moonheam on the sea 
Charms the aad winds’ shriek to singing, 

So those tender words to me 
Tuned my song, sw'eet sohuiO bringing. 

Though my thorn-.strewn way was dreary, 
Tiiough my feet found no repose, 

Yet my soul, life- worn and W'cary, 

Bested in the thought, ‘ Cod knows.' 

w. E. E. r. 
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such as were needed had been selected; and a 
complaint having been made that some brass- 
work ordered from a certain skilful craftsman had 
not been executed within the time specified, the 
artisan was at once thrown into prison, and a 
soldier placed over him to see that he did no 
other work than that promised to the English 


strangers. . 

Wherever the travellers turned, not only were 
houses placed at their disposition, but a - consider- 
able mna or food-offering was literally laid at 
their feet at each resting-place. This mona indeed 
must have been, owing to the shameful rapacity 
of the native escort, a terrible burden upon the 
people, especially the poor mountaineers, consist- 
ing as it did of large numbers of sheep and fowls, 
with bread, tea, loaves of sugar, Erench candles, 
eggs, butter, honey, corn for the horses and mules, 
and dishes of barley-porridge and Tcoussou. 
But the order having gone forth from the Sultan 
that the traveUens were to be put to no expense 
whatever, they were powerless to prevent the 
exaction, and could only recognise the justice of the 
request that they should not make a long stay in 
the higher valleys, where the population w'as not 
rich enough to be able to support them for any 
length of time, although the reputation of Hooker 
as a distinguished and successful Mhm caused 
him to be everywhere received with favour, and 
followed by crowds of suffering people. 

A curious difficulty presented itself at the outset ; 
namely how to assign for the expedition an object 
which should bo in any way intelligible to the 
Moorish mind. ‘Wo wero well aware,’ says M.r 
Ball, ‘that anything so simple as the statement 
that the object was to gratify our curiosity as to 
the vegetation of the Great Atlas, would at once 


own halcim to find it for her; so that when the 
botanists wero observed to undergo rafclier hard 
labour, the commentary always was : ‘The Sultana 
of England is^ a .severe woman, and she has 
threatened to give them stick (bastinado) if they 
do not find the herb she wants.’ 

After much consideration as to the direction 
their iourney was to take, which, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining reliable information about 
the country, was by no means an easy matter 
to decide, it was resolved to push forward into the 
interior, and try to reacii the head of the valley 
of the Tessout— the main wesfiern bra.nr>li n+‘ 


of the Tessout— the main western branch of the 
Oum-er-bia— -lying probably about one hundred 
and twenty miles due east of the town of Morocco, 
as by this means it was thought that the easiest 
approach to the higher portion of the Great Atlas 
wc)uld most probably be found. Accordingly, 
having obtained from El Graoui letters to all tlie 
Kaids of the valleys extending from Tusscremout to 
the borders of Haha, as well as to the governor of 
Demenet, and taking with them three small tents, 


a considerable amount of baggage., and several 
attendants, besides an escort of nine privates and 
two officers, the party — now forming a procession 
of thirty-seven men and thirty-three horses and 
mules— -slowly defiled through the filthy lanes 
of Morocco, and left the city by the south-east 
gate, oil what must have indeed been an expedi- 
tion of most excel) tional and quite absorbing 
interest. 

Looking at Mr Ball’s now map of Southern 
Morocco™ upon which, by the way, it is a pity that 
the travellers’ rouLo is not indicated with more 
distinctness-— we see a grand chain of mountain^ 
rising it is said to a mean height of twelve thou- 
sand two hundred feet for a distance of eighty 
miles, thus surpassing any other of equal length 


be set aside as a false pretext, intended to cover 
some sinister design. That one man should he 
crazy enough to make a long journey for such 
a purpose might have been thought witluu the 
range of possibility; but to suppose that three 
should all at once be smitten with such a form 
of insanity, was plainly too ridiculous. To endea- 
vour to explain that Hooker, as Director of a 

g t national establishment, such as Kew Qar- 
5 , should bo anxious to enrich it by the 
introducstion of new, rare, or useful plants, was 
not likely to be more successful so they hit 
upon the idea of stating that the Sultana of 
England had wonderful gardens, in which were 
plants from aft countries of the world excepting 
the Great Atlas, and that she had sent Hooker 
and his assistants to collect and send home what- 
ever they could find there. But this suggestion 
■yeas entirely objected to on the ground that a 
powerful sovereign must not occupy herself with 
anything so frivolous as a garden ; her thoughts 
must be with her government and with her fleets 


in Europe or in the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean. Of this chain the travellers first 


rmies 1 

, rft Was,, however, conceded that the acquisition 
of ;plants might be a worthy object of 

desire anC Hooker having accordingly stated 
that his nnssiqmlmd especial reference to those, 
the received telaion of the affair came to be 
that the Snltena' of England had heard that 
there was somewhere in. Morocco a plant that 
would make her live for ever, and had? sent her 


Mediterranean. Of this chain the travellers first 
gained the summit ridge — much to the disgust of 
their guides, who did all they could to hinder them 
from making the ascent — in the midst of a snow- 
storm of sucli violence that it was almost impos- 
sible to face it, and were of course unable on that 
occasion to do anything but return as quickly as 
possible to a less inclemont region. The aiipear- 
ance of the party was, says the writer, most 
singular ; faces of a livid purple were inclo.sed by 
masses of hair thickly matted with ice •, and the 
beards, frozen in the direction of the wind, pro- 
jected on one side, giving a strangely distorted 
expression to each countenanca 
On another occasion, when they ascended the 
DJebel Tezah mountain, tliey were fortunate in 
a cloudless sky, and the white mantle of snow 
hud also almost entirely disappeared. This timq^ 
they were able to study the grand panorama, and 
to take careful note of every object pre.sented 
to their view. Looking towards the south, at a 
distance of fifty or sixty miles rose the range of the 
Anti-Atlas, shewing a wavy outline ivith rounded 
summits, the highest portion being a few degrees 
west of south ; and between tlujsu and the. summit 
where they were, lay the Valley of Hous, repre- 
sented as ‘ the proper home of everything strange 
and marvellous in the empire ;’ « region, however, 
which religious fanaticism now guards with espe- 
cial .rigour. In the sixteciuth ocmtury, Tarudant, its 
capital, wa.s a large and (lourishiug city, resorted to 
by English and .Ifreueh merchants ; wliile in the 
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present day tlie single English trey ]VWa It presentT^ 'times a most curious 
who has succeeded in reaching it, was only saved appearance, as goats are so fond of the nuts 
from death by being immediately sent away by the that they will cliU in search of tEem imost to 
governor, and ordered to put as wide a space as its topmost branches. And Mr Ball gives us a 

StatW oto venerable apecimL loaded 

me lanaucai cit>. scansonal quadrupeds, who seem to be 

. to the summit of Djebel Tezah. Look- enjoying themselves to their liearts’ content 

ing to the east-north-east and east-south-east, mas- In hil chapter bn the resources of the empire 
sive buttresses stretch away from the main chain of the writer says that it is difficult on this sXS 
the Atlas some probably surpassing the height of to say too much. With au almost imequffiled 
thirteen thousand feet above the sea-level while climate there is scarcely any one* of the produc- 
niore to the north was beheld a remarkable isolated *tions the warmer temperate and subtropical 
mass, forming a bold promontory. On a platform zones that may not here be obtained. Alreadv 
of level ground a few feet below the summit were tlie country supplies large quantities of olive-oil^ 

Sfemled dates oranges, and almonds%ith a little cotton’; 

fl f and the esparto grass now so largely consumed by 

drive tbeir flocks to this lofty region. On some of paper-makers is exported from^the province of 

supply of cotton of course might he 
Lpi? n J ^ Mlota of Desfontaines), of largely increased; and there seems to he nofeason 

^eat ag^ and having thick trunks, are still to be why coffee, tea, sugai’, indicro and other ’VflTuHblp. 

produce should not he rffised, iUhe deficiSt 
4.^ 4^ -n .1 • were supplemented by increased irrigation, 

-fi?® ^’^P^essions which the teavellers derived There is, however, one difficulty less easy to 

surmouut-namely the frequent inroads of the 
w-f country populous destroying locust, against which, up to the present 

and fertile: andthoiiuh hut bttlfl snarp. AviAtofi timn j-A.. f. rh 


grow luxuriantly, and afford a considerable amount Necessarily in many respects superficiaL' from 
destructive practice of the very Hmited time the exploration lasted, 
brushwood m order to obtain .the work yet throws considerable light on the 
scanty pasturapS for sheep and goats, is the condition of the country, shewing not meretv its 
the northern slopes misgovernmenl^ but the absolute stagiiaSrof 
timber. The everything, even where, as in many eases, actual 
KS ^ the name of citrus-wood deterioration is not self-evident; and one cannat 

iwSn? with Mr Ball when he says that 

imperial Eome, might easily become a source of with an effete race, corrupted bv luxurv who 
wealth, for the beauty of the wood would secure a have lost the spirit, but preserved many^of the 
Sem traditions of ablecayed civilisation, no improvl 

mens are abundant, allowed to attain a sufficient ment can be expected ; and that the best chance 
tip only use made of them is for Morocco would be that it should pass under 

the production of gum-saudarac, a small quantity the control of a civilised state, strong enough to 
of which IS exported to Europe. The Juniperiis overcome speedily the inevitable resistance of the' 
PMmeea appears to possess some medicinal qua- Moorish ruling class, and advanced enough to 
lity, since a kind of tar is made from it, which is consult the welfare of the people it undertakes to 
found to heal the sores of men and animals. All govern. ^ uauLitanes to 

a+foTVinfo fr. +1,.. nr - ■ ° 
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aikulties lie had sSpyed the tecaf ; Sl^asfcl 

climb tbe steep and di y be ^ ^ S 2 t 

above his head ; v to clamber over glance at the a ^.y ^ in many 

S£s“='j,=:ir£ eT%£^as«£; 
^IcrJ-s^'Siss-; S:t«SSf2iSE 

but huge . , . t tbe eye but that of hour or two beiore,^^^^^^ ^ 

^tete no otUor “S“/'“,*“'tuol snow and perilous joamW- W “ 

mountalu top “JT^ 3^‘Vsertea, where tho nor see ”‘^^“^'’1110 road which Becmed to 

wliere no bird ^^^d was to be heard S^’^t a risk to r He 

waving '^fbunder of tlie avalanche, tbe But the^ ^ ^ gmierosity of tho Btrangcr, and 

ae«hPS^SSrfrsjri 

StaTvu&wi| woSi 

pd Wy fffi' S. wherein the vultoe-the 


^ hy oanti- f«.rS:’eier. 

thelSd “ostperilorta partolhia journey 


faee again.’seid hejo !$. 

S«5:fS5MliSag|.r4^ 


r.?Sd — geiS ol the A.pe-ir^ »»»r “Tay»— would hu 

hung over his shoulder, he staitea m 

all bis former courage and energy, to ooui 

‘«r">Tdifflc^ at tot Tl« 

be bad to go was brpad enougb 


^10 had f““ to ^Stto“Se« tehtest 

« would % "S'gun® 3 

determined to finish w stranger lent 


I-ir pro^ ^^'as not difficult at bf ; 

ste|;™s^SS» 

ance to his frame _ . ^ and there, "ut altoi ne^^^ .b 

After a short rest be jumpe i 5 go narrow that he loun liecanie so 




anon sank knee-deep in the snow wn^^^ hands and feet. a ifficnltv he pursued his 

spa r=rlS ^5.S.S“.S sss 


r« hf«a« 

iunumciahle crevioCB “i,o edge of a he saw the neet and could dototmi- 

giVltSwaCe a“ ltd and lonely^ jaUcy, piP” 8 . wh.c 1 j,?™ aloud Scream oyerhea? 


feet below. the extreme end female vulture whe^ 

“flo^il^iiirfwhichdescendedprecipit^^^ SS||“tf y 3 n| 

atffi-on the « SeS ifatt- ^|er to heaven ^^^t^ 


The young- hirds screeched louder and louder as 
they saw "the prey in their mother’s talons ; and 
after the vulture had further tempted their appe- 
tite by one or two more majestic sweeps, she 
dropped the dainty morsel into the nest, where it 
was at once seized. After assisting her young 
ones to make a good beginning of their meal, 
the mother bird unfolded her powerful wings, 
and glided into the valley beneath with the 
speed of an arrow. 

‘Heaven be thanked, I am saved 1’ murmured 
Walter as he rose from his uncomfortable position- 
and wiped the perspiration from his forehead. ‘ I 
must lose no time now, or perhaps one or both the 
old birds may return.’ 

He pressed on with redoubled energy till an 
event occurred, unimportant in itself, but which 
caused him some uneasiness, and reminded him of 
the need of caution. The rock in places was fragile 
and split up by the weather, and with a slight 
touch of his foot he loosened an immense fragment 
of stone, which went rolling down the side of the 
mountain till it reached a projecting ledge hun- 
dreds of feet below. A pang of terror shot through 
the boy’s heart, and his face blanched, as he 
watched the stone thimderin" over the obstacles 
in its way until it disappeared in a cloud of dust. 
It seemed as if the whole mountain trembled 
beneath him ; a mist bleared his eyes ; ^ and as 
the blood rushed to his head, a deadly giddiness 
threatened to overpower him. He felt an impulse 
to throw himself over, which he could scarcely 
resist ; and it was only by falling on his face and 
shutting his eyes, that he recovered his presence 
of mind. After thus lying for several minutes 
with beating heart and quaking limbs, until by 
degrees he became more at ease, he ventured to 
look around him once more, and fixed his eyes 
on the nest, which was now only about fifty paces 
farther on. 

After waiting a few minutes longer, to he sure 
that his courage had returned, he made a fresh 
start, determining not to allow anything to alarm 
him again ; and soon reached the end of the ridge, 
and viewed the nest with the young vultures before 
him. But here still another difficulty presented 
itself. The rock, -which up to this point had been 
quite level, rose at the extreme end about eight 
feet above the ridge, and formed a sort of project- 
ing platform, which the parent birds, with their 
wonderful sagacity, had deemed the most suitable 
spot on which to take up their abode. As he 
measured the height with his eye, Walter began 
to fear that after all he would be obliged to return 
without accomplishing his object, for the rock was 
so smooth as scarcely to afford the least hold to 
cither his hands or feet. Fortunately, however, 
he recollected his little axe, which might do him 
good service if the stone, as he hoped, proved 
soft Eaising himself cautiously, he drew the axe ; 
from his belt, and while supporting himself 
with the left hand, dealt the rock several vigorous 
blows with the right, and to his great delight suc- 
ceeded in making notches, by which, if he only 
went carefully to work, he could accomplish his 
object. 

With renewed courage he clambered up the 
almost perpendicular rock, and his cmly hair and 
sun-burnt face soon axjpeared above tbe edge of 
the nest. The Jiext moment he leaned over, 
seized the young birds in spite of their angry 


cries, transferred them one after the other to his 
bag, and throwing it across his shoulder began 
to return on the dangerous road by wdiich he had 
come. In common, however, with the experience 
of all who have ascended precipitous heights, he 
soon found that going down was much more 
difficult than had been the coining up ; but ignor- 
ing the fact that he had beneath him a precipice 
two thousand feet deep, he devoted all his atten- 
tion to the work immediately before Mm, and 
carefully descended the rocky wall step by step, 
till he ^reached the level ridge once more. He 
then turned slowly round, slung his hag in front 
of him, and leaning back agaiiist the wall, sur- 
veyed the giddy Toad which he must traverse to 
reach the glacier and the steep declivities of the 
Engelhorn, and thereafter his native valley. 

It was a difficult and dangerous road; but the 
young mountaineer’s heart was now full of joy and 
confidence, for he had surmounted the greatest 
difficulty, and the prize of his bold and daring 
venture was in his possession. He uttered an 
exclamation of triumph; then, thanking God 
for the help he had received, he implored the 
Divine protection on his homeward journey. The 
sharp ridge made it necessary for him, as before, 
to work his way forward astride on the rock for 
some time ; but he soon got within, sight of a part 
where it would be possible to go on his hands and 
knees, and was just about to exchange his strid- 
ling position for the more comfortable one of 
crawding, when, the constant shrieking of the 
young vultures in his hag was answered by a 
piercing cry from above, followed the next moment 
by the loud rushing of powerful wings close to 
his ear. The boy uttered an exclamation of horror, 
and clung with all his might to the rock to 
prevent himself from falling. 

Ill an instant he perceived the fearful danger 
that threatened him. One, or perhaps both the 
old birds had been attracted by the cries of the 
young ones, and were about to avenge themselves 
on the robber of their nest, Walter guessed 
that a hard fight would probably take place, 
and his first impulse was to throw the bag with 
the young birds into the valley beneath, and then 
try to make his escape as well as he might. 
But he soon found that this plan was more readily 
formed than it could he executed ; for before he 
could make a single movement, he felt the blast of 
the wings just above Ms head, while the screaming 
of the enraged bird so confused his senses, that 
he had great difficulty to avoid being hurled from 
his ndfeow resting-place into the ravine below. 
This sudden danger, although it alarmed him for 
1 the moment, aAvoke the next moment the courage 
i and determination of the brave-hearted hoy. It 
I was a case of life or death, and it was vain to think 
; of retiring from the contest. So, snatching his 
1 axe from his belt, he aimed a powerful blow at 
the old vulture as she swept down upon him for 
the third time. He succeeded beyond Ms expecta- 
tion, for the blow, made almost at random, struck 
the wing of the bird, which, after vainly attempt- 
ing to continue the struggle, fcB helplessly into 
the abyss. 

Believed of Ms aiftagonist, Walter felt com- 
pletely exhausted, and was obliged to lie clown 
at full length for several minutes until he regained 
Ms breath and self-possession. He then made the 
best of his way along till he reached the steep 
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Tying tlie legs of the bird together with cord 
which he had fortunately brought, he elung it 
across his shoulder, to balance the weight of the 
la Ug and then started on liia journey across the 
of glacier, the foot of which lie soon reached, and 

' -“ then withiii hailing distance of the hotel 

■ stranger was residing. 

good thing that he had not been Icexit 
y, for the sun was beginning to sot by the 
iached the valley, and only the highest 
e lit up by its departing glory. Tired 
y Walter was thankful to liud himself 
, at the door of the inu, where there 

the same crowd of travellers, guides, horses 
and mules he had seen in the morning. His 
appearance had attracted general attention as he 
descended the last hill leading to the hotel, 

‘ Why, I declare it ’s Watty Hirzcl ! ’ exclaimed 
i^iiras here this inorviiiig, and 
’ ’ ’ across’ 


road leadin" to the glacier, and had got about 
haH-wTaowB, whenlust in the most dangerous 
•nart he^ heard the ominous scream agam, and saw 
S a Ekl-g Honor that the male Tulture, baj, 
attracted like its mate, by the continued ones c.. „ 

■trCL't^thtZTed— X^theetrangerw, 

hurl W headlong from the crag. Jong 

In this dreadful crisis, Walter pressed as hard time 
as he could against the rocky cr^, having hut peals 
one hand at liberty to defend himsdf against the and 
felons attack of the bird. It was quite impos- once 
Bible for him to get at his axe ;nnd the 
#hieh he was menaced, caused him nearly to let 
go his hold. He tried to seize the vulture’s throat appearance 
and strangle it; but the bird was too active, I ■‘'—i-l ^ 
and made all such attempts perfectly useless. He - 

nf2v» 

tom feiror,.and'Ua Wt tadwas his Aoul^ 

iS%§%lrcSS£”S ilStSSHf s 

ftSftnifr MW ray o£ hopo dawned, seemed to Bo forgottm., ‘ An old Tulture, Molirlc, 

SSa^lfthe attmottodlnloli al^the rnrions and a splendid tallow into the Balaam 1 IVegot 

?^SSsfTrit"™w:r& onLaMs. \ 

“ IXand spattered SttXXSaht IZ So 

S‘^‘kS^XmXwoldThe“adld“t ®I Si ttXiieiis the tmth,’ said Mohrlo, 
fb^lahaiit voung cragsman sank helplessly to gazing at Walter with astonishment and reepeet. 

Z ^^oS/wS 'Krte Urates, 

Stunned with the terrible exertion he had gone covered with bhi^. Did the old vulture hur 
through. At length, however, he so far recovered you ? . , •u;„ nnYt ino 'ind if 

himself as to be a%le to continue Ms fatiguing and / Yes ; brute 

dangerous Journey, and soon succeeded in reach- I hadn t., had a sharp knife in my > tliTO„<yh 
spit wheVe he had left his jacket, shoes, have been al over with «i6. me 1 uough, 

and alpenstock. Having gained a place of safety, for I want to take the young birds up-staiis to 

nT hS ^oimdsj^which for the iirst time were the courageous .boy would gladly have .<Jo^amed 
nL paining Mm. 'When this was accomplished him longer to hear all the particulars of Ms darmg 
M a rou-Mand ready sort of way, he had a adventure ; but he pressed through the crowd, 
peep at tlie trophies in his bag, whoso capture promising to tell them all about it afterwards, 
Ead^ been attended with, such adventurous danger ; and made Ms way up to the 5 

and with the aid of Ms alpenstock succeeded in Mr Seymour, who received Mm witlx as muen 
getting the dead body of the old bird, which he astonishment as the guides had done, 
found had been struck right to the heart. But ‘There sir/ exclauned Walter, as he took the 
Ms knife he could not recover, so concluded young vultures out of Ins bag and laid tliem on 
that he must have dropped it after the deadly the floor-— ‘there are the birds you wanted; aiid 
encounter. kere is one of the old ones which I brought with 

■ ' ‘That' doesn’t matter much,’ said he to himself, me from the Engelliorn. But you must let them 
as 'he looked at the size of the bird. ‘It is a have something to eat— the live ones, J mean; lor 
good exchange ; and if I give the stranger the they’ve had nothing for nearly a whole day, and 
old bird with, the young ones, I daresay he are squealing for hunger.’ 

wuH give me another krufe. What a splendid Mr Seymour stood for a moment _ spfchloss. 
creature! EttHy’ four' feet long, and the Wings He was filled with delight at the sight ol the 
I ' at least three iyaiSs across. How father WiU open young birds he had so long wishotl tor, but ivas at 
Ms eyes when he sees the deacl Lammergeier— the same time dumfouiidod_ at the courage and 
and the Scotch gentleman too ! ’ honour of the young mountaineer. 



‘Is it possible?’ be exclaimed at last. ‘Have ‘Everything is settled, father!’ he exclaimed, as 
yon really veuhired to risk your life, although I he clasped him.' round the neck. ‘We shall 
told you that I didn’t want the birds ? ’ get our cow back again now; for I’ve got the 

‘ Well sir, I know you said so ; but I saw by money, and neighbour Frieshardt can’t keep her 
your face that you would like to have them all the any longer. I ’ve brought it with me from the 
same; aird so, as you had been so kind to me, Engelhorn!’ 

I didn’t mind running a little risk to please yon, The peasant could scarce believe the hurried 
although it was hard work. So there they are; words of the excited boy, and was afraid his head 
but you mustn’t forget to feed them, or they will was turned, until Walter opened the little cup- 
be starved to death before the morning.’ hoard where he had pixt the money, and laid the 

‘ Oh, we will take good care that they don’t die two bright goJtd pieces on the table. There was 
of hunger,’ replied Mr Seymour, ringing the bell, no longer any' room for doubt ; and the poor man’s 
‘ I tMnk, as you take such a warm interest in the eyes sparkled with delight as he looked at the 
welfare of the birds, you must feel rather hungry sum wliich was just sufficient to pay his debt 
yourself. So sit down and have something to eat, and rescue the cow from the hands of his neigh- 
and then you can tell me all about your adven- hour. ‘But how did you come by all this money, 
ture,’ Watty ? ’ he inquired. ‘ I ho|)e you have got it 

■When the waiter came, some raw meat was fairly and honestly ?’ 
ordered for the fledglings—which were presently ‘ Yes ; quite honestly, father,’ replied the boy 
safely housed iu the stable-yard — and a good with an open and exultant smile. 

dinner for Walter, who, aided by Mr Seymour’s ‘ Well, tell me But no ; I must go and get 

encouraging remarks, did justice to a meal the like Liesli out of prison without a moment’s delay, 
of which he had never before seen — a finale which Gome along with me to neighbour Frieshardt’s, 
was to him by far the most agreeable part of his Watty.’ 

day’s work. Then the lad commenced, in simple Away went the happy pair to the neighbour- 
language, to describe all that he had gone through, ing farm-house ; and although Frieshardt looked 
which, while it pleased his host thoroughly, caused sullen and displeased when Toni Hirzel laid the 
him to feel still greater surprise and admiration gold pieces on the table, it was no use for Mm 
•at his young friend’s unaffected bravery and pres- to offer any resistance ; so he went rather. snUdly 
ence of mind. ' to the cow-house, and let out the captive animal, 

‘ You have performed a brave and daring action,’ winch was followed home by the peasant and Ms 
said he, when Walter had finished his. story, ‘ I proud son, and got a capital suppea* in her old 
should call it a rash, and fool-hardy adventure, had quarters, When this important business was 
you not been actuated by a noble motive in carry- accomplished, Walter repaired with his father to 
ing it out. A feeling of gratitude inspired you, the little cottage again, and for the tMM and last 
and therefore God was with you, and preserved time that day related all the adventures he had 
you. But tell me, hoy, how is it that you had gone through. 

courage and resolution enough to expose yourself ‘ Thanks be to God that He has watched over 
to su^ a frightful risk ? ’ you, and brought you safely home again ! ’ ex- 

‘ Well sir, I can’t say,’ replied Walter thought- claimed the father, who had listened with a beat- 
fuUy. ‘ An I know is that I was determined to do ing heart to his son’s story. ‘ It is a great blessing 
it, and tliat is enough to help one over a great that we have got the money, for my cousin couldn’t 
many hard things. At the very last, when I was lend me any. But now promise me faithfully, 
attacked by the second vulture, ^nd might have been youngster, that you will never go on such a 
easily thrown down the rocks,' the thought came dangerous errand again mthout speaking to me 
into my mind that you must and ought to have about it. It is a perfect miracle that you have 
the birds ; aiid then I recollected the knife in my come hack alive ! We have good reason to be 
pocket, which settled the business. Yes; that was thankful as long as we live that you didn’t 

it sir. You had been so generous to me, that I miss your footing or get killed by that savage 

made up my mind to fight it out ; and there’s the vulture. But what 1 wonder most at is that 

end of it. I couldn’t think of being ungrateful you could muster up the pluck for such a risky 

after so much kindness.’ business.’ 

‘Well, my lad, you have proved most clearly ‘Well, father, I did it for you, and so that we 
that you have a thankful heart and a cool and could get poor Liesli hack again,’ replied the boy. 
■determined head,’ said Mr Seymour, not without ‘We could never have got on without the cow; 
emotion. ‘ Maintain these characteristics, and use and as the Scotch gentleman had been so kind 
them always for good and noble purposes, and I to me, I made up my mind to get the young 
am sure you will find the end of every adventiue birds for him, and thought nothing about the 
as satisfactory as this has been to-day, I owe you danger.’ 

a new knife and a suit of clothes ; for the old ‘ I am very glad you have been so successful,’ 
vulture that has used you so badly was not in said his father ; ‘ but never forget that your success 
our bargain this morning. But we Avill talk is owing altogether to God’s help, and don’t forget 
about that another time. You had better go home to thank Him with all your heart for His watchful 
now; for I think your father will begin to feel care.’ 

anxious about you, as it is getting late. ’ I will ‘ I ’ll be sure not to forget that, father,’ was the 
come and see you in the morning.’ boy’s reply._ ‘ I know that the greatest courage is 

Walter left the room in great glee. He stopped of no use without God’s blessing ; and I prayed for 
a few minutes in the court-yard to tell the impa- help before J set out, and several times after- 
tient guides what he had gone through, and then wards,’ 

liur.ried home as fast as he could, where he found ‘That was right, Watty Never forget Goeb 
his father waiting for him with some impatience, and He will always be with you, and protect 
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you alUyour life long. And now, good-night, 
dear hoy.' , 

‘ Goofl-night, father/ replied Walter heartily ; 
and botli retired to their humble beds, and 
•were soon . wra^iped in deep and healthful 
slumber. ' 


A CORNISH CAIRN. 


In various parts of Great Britain, but more espe- 
cially in the south-western counties of England, 
are scattered certain mounds of varying size, 
■ivhich, to many will seem to he natural emi- 
nences. On investigation, however, these are fouiid 


to be what are termed sepulchral mounds, or in 
... 1 ^ 


other words, the burying-places of human beings 
who died ages ago. Up to comparatively recent 
times, little' was known respecting these mounds 
or barrows, which, with superstitions veneration, 
Avere allowed to remain untouched by the spado 
or plough. Modem science, however, combined 
perhaps with a certain curiosity, has set people to 
work to ascertain the contents of these curious 
structures, resulting in Uhids,’ which from their 
nature, are looked upon with the greatest interest 


both by antiquaries and the general public. 
The articles found in these sepulchral r 


mounds 

are for the most part stone coffins," or cists as they 
are termed, inside which arc frequently deposited 
earthenware urns, containing the burned ashes 
of the dead. Beside these remnants of mortality 
are sometimes scattered heads, axe-heads (celts), 
bronze implements, and articles for adorning the 
person, collections of which are to he found in 
our museums. The opening of a harrow, it will 
thus he gathered, is looked upon by those more 
immediately interested as an operation not only 
curious in itself, but likely to be followed by 
the discovery of articles of pre-historic value. 
With this introduction we will proceed to say 
a few words concerning the opening of what 
our contributor terms a Cornish Cairn. 

The pre-liistorio folks ivlio built the recently 
opened cairn on Bollowall Cliff, St Just in Pen- 
with, certainly had an eye to a grand prospect, 
for it would be hard to liud a grander along the 
whole Cornish coast, Cape Cornwall and Cairn 
Gluze (the gray rock) to right and left; and south- 


ward, cape after cape, and then the long SAveep of 
’ i-dhu (bin ' 


Whitsand Bay, flanked by Pen-maen-dhu (black 
stone head), beyond which projects the Land's 
End. 

The cairn of which Ave speak is seventy feet 
across the outer, and more than thirty across the 
inner diameter. It must have resembled two huge 
domed or ‘beehive' huts, one inside the ofdier ; 
both the outer and inner walla presenting a well- 
finished regular facing, and the space between the 
two being filled in Avith earth and rough surface 
stones. It Avas the abundance of these surface 
stones, so unlike the angular of miue-work- 
ings, wldch led an experienced miner to suspect 
there was Something worth exploring in this heap, 
which struck him as distinct from the mine- 
rubbish %ith whiedr the greater part of the cliff is 
coveted; Eortunately, a namesake and descendant 
of the ■faniotts ''Cornish antiquary Dr-Borlase looks 
on all local archseological work as his by inherit- 
ance. He has had the barrow carefully and 
thoroughly opened and moreover, has taken care 
that portions of the . inner and outer walls, and 


two at least of the cists, shall be preserved in the 
state in which they Avere found. 

When this interesting barrow or cairn Avas 
opened, the inner apace Avas found to contain 
several cists, in all of which Avere xirns, or frag- 


ments of urns, of __ very rude badly baked ])ottery. 
“■ d Avood, 


These were full of ashes and hits of charred 
Not a trace of metal was found, nor in fact any- 
thing except a few round stones, one large atone 
bead, and seven very curious glass heads. Besides 
the cists, there Avas a central burning-place covered 
Avith a layer of ashes. The space betAveeu the 
inner and outer walls contained a number of cists 
Avith urns just like those found in the inner ring. 
The place Avas apparently used for the successive 
interments of a tribe — possibly that tribe Avhose 
pah or fortified village Avas the neighbouring 
cliif-castle of Kenidzack. The entrani;e to the 
central burning-place may have been kept open 
till the Avhole available space aauis filled Avith. cists ; 
it was then, Ave may suppose, Availed up, and the 
outer Avail gradually raised as the iuter-spaco also 
got filled with cists. 

Despite the poverty of the ‘ finds,' the barrow is, 
from its size and mode of construction, one of the 
most remarkable over opened in West Corn Avail. 
The face of the outer and inner walls strongly 


resembles the very peculiar work_ seen in the 


fogos or underground chambers, of which there 
are several in the neighbourhood ; in both, the 
corners are rounded off, and the dome-shape pre- 
served in precisely the same manner. Its age is 
of course uncertain, for no one knows how late 
archaic customs may have lingered on in this 
corner of the laud. Bronze was very rare in 
West OornAvall in the days when men burned 
their dead and placed the urns in cists covered 
Avith huge barrows or cairns. Moreover, Canon 
Greenwcll, in his interesting book on British 
Barrows, shews it to have been as rare among 


the early dwellers on the Yorkshire wolds. Only 
here and there in England is much metallic wealth 


found in primeval burying-places. 

It does not, hoAvover, need the excitement of 
rich ‘finds' to interest most people in opening 
a barrow. Every chip of flint, every rolled 
pebble, sets Avorkers and onlookers on the qui 
vivo. Every half-inch of charcoal seems to tell 
its share of thoi story. And when, after heaps 
of rubble have been thrown out, a small flat 
stone is laid bare, and then another joining it, 
the two forming the broken capstone of a stone 
coffin, the excitement is intense. The handling 
of an unglazod half-baked urn is a delicate opera- 
tion, for it sometimes happens that when it is all 
but disengaged from the earth around, the irail 
vessel falls to xiiecos at a touch. One very largo 
urn now in the Penzance Museum, was success- 


fully put together after being shattered into small 
bits, because its discoverer, fearing a catastrojiho, 
chalked zigzag marks all over its surface before 


he allowed the workmen to lift it up ; the marks 
served as guides to himself and his Avife in the 


work— a labour of love, but a great labour never- 
theless— of piecing it together again. 

The glass beaus of course have given rise to. 
much discussion. Everybody in West CoruAvall 
believes in the close alliance which in former 
times _ existed between the Cornislimeu and the 
Phoenicians. The latest historian of Penzance 
tells us that their sailors used to wear ‘ the 



HER EATHER ’S DAUGHTER. Sgt 

flowing garments of the East’ You encounter "Ti letter from papa 1 I should know his 
the Phmnicians while sharing Cornish hospitality; cramped hand anywhere/ cried Alkr ‘Sooc 
praise the Devonshire cream, and you will at news or bad, eh, Gerald ? ' 
once be stopped by the gentle but firm asser- * My story back from the Pwn^i'Jhi n 
tion that It IS not Devonshire, but Phoenician, poor Gerald, with a visible len4heninc^® of Ms 
And though sceptics may sneer, the West Corn- already long face, ‘ Was ever such luck as mine ? 
ishman will still believe in his Phoenicians. I shall begin to think soon that lam oSyT^^^ 
Be that as It may, the intelligent tourist will do break stones by the roadside’ ^ 

S°ta/Mlo°wa lZw “sWourhood without But Ms wife did not heat him. She wa, lost in 
rc?-” oairoiv. ^ her letter. Her face paled a little as she read and 

[Since this was written, the excavation has been presently the tears sprang to her eves ‘ Just like 
completed. Many more cists have been found, papa !’ she cried. ‘ I might Imve TnownSt ^ 

imttSr ^ the time that my 

pottery. A gallery, roofed with huge slabs, has letters would be of no avail, but I could not rest 
been opened on the south side of the outer circle, till I had written. Even tMu^h he reMse to see 
Such a gallery easts at the Burgh of .^ngus at me himself, he might at least Mt Carry and Grace 
apTJrn-T? then ! ’ She got up suddenly 

the iS "" S"fve,dug m and pushing the letter across the taSe to liJr 

l:.?i " 1 ° ^’ fntaming. much back unctnous_ earth husband, she hurried' out through the foldint^-^ 
sober archaeologist the doors that opened into the bedroom. Gerald Riyers 
barrow is far more interesting than it was some took up liis wife’s letter and read as under • 
months ago ; but alas, the glass beads on being 

tested proved to be of highly glazed clay, to the Alioh~I found your two letters 

confusion of the Phoeniciah theory ! The way in infie on my return from Mentone. As 

which the work has been done is most creditable. subject, one answer 

Too often such remains are recklessly destroyed two. In both of them you ask me 

— ^rifled of their contents, and then levelled or is the word used by you) to forgive you. 

carelessly covered in. We have known several I reply that I have nothing to forgive, 

instances of so-called giants’ graves broken up for ®'S®’ consequently you are the mistress 

farm-buildings ! It is fortunate that Bollowall actions, and I have no control over 

cairn has been rescued by the same hand which 5’®'-'^ Py 'W- yo^ asis; me to see 

has just lately restored the St Just plan-au-guare, y®’-b I will not do that, to allow you to visit 
amphitheatre for miracle-plays, about Avhich we y?^^ sisters, you put the case on an altogether 
may perhaps by-and-by say a few words.] different footing. To both your requests my 

answer is an emphatic No. In the most important 

step of your life you have chosen to act in direct 
HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER. opposition to my frequently expressed wishes, and 
_ ^ matter of course you must put up with the 

IJT FOLR CHAPTEES. — CHAPTER I. consequeuces of your folly. One of those cou- 

Tse scene is a prettily furnished sittinc^-room in is the severance of all ties that bound 

Bloomsbury Square, London, and the time nine a m ^r®*^ ^ cherished member of my family, 

on a bright spring morning. Two young people— ^®^ discarded your family of your own free-will, 
husband and wife evidently— are seated*’ at break- y®’^’^ family now discard you. Such being 
fast; but the meal is so far advanced that they have between ns, I need hardly tell 

both turned to their newspapers, or rather to the that any letters you may send in time to come 
one paper, which they have divided between them ® ®ase of urgent illnefss, and accom- 

She, strange to say, is immei'sed in the City article ®y ^ medical certificate to that effect) will 

of the Morning Clipper. Ho is fuming to himself unanswered.— Your father, 

over a criticiue on the new comedy produced last -n c, n- • • •, ^°wari> Crewdsojt. 

night at the Variety Theatre. She is a handsome , H&.— Since writing the above, a fresh thought 
blonde of two-and-twenty. He is a tall, thin rather struck me. You know that it was my intea- 
melaiicholy looking young man, who has just seen y®’-^ thousand pounds as a 

his four-and-twentieth birthday. wedding portion had you married in accordance 

‘Veronicas down again one-eighth ! ’ mutters with my wishes. Now, I promise you that I will 
Mrs Rivers. ‘They have been sinking every dav ®v®^'l®®k *^i® P®®^? .give you the six thousand 
Mr the last fortnight. They used to be a favourite P®™'^® ^®^® *^i® bargain, on the day that you or 
stock with papa. I hope he has not dipped deen y®*^*-* can come forward and produce 

in them of late.’ another six thousand to put to it. That chance, I 

‘ And they dignify this rubbisli with the name ^ive you. A bargain’s a bargain. E. 0. 

of criticism ! ’ cries Gerald in disgust, as he flings ‘ The old boy might as well ask me to jump 
away his paper and turns to Ms cold coftee. ‘ A over the moon as to find six thousand pounds, or 
more unfair and one-sided attack ivas never six thousand pence either,’ said Gerald with a sigh 
penned. But^ if Babcombe were to write like an as he laid the letter on the table. ‘ Alice always 
migel, the Ghpper would stab him all the same ; said that he was full of eccentric whims and 
if he were to write as badly as— as I do, the notions, and .this proposition of ^his proves that 
I aarqs would be sure to treacle Mm ; so that one she was right.’ 

always knows what to expect,’ ' Presently Mrs Rivers came back into the room, 

1 resently the postman’s knock was heard, and a and placing her hands on her husband’s shoulders, 
minute later a slatternly maid-of-all-work brought stooped over and kissed him. She had been cry- 
ing Rivers and a sealed packet for ing, and her eyes were still red ; but there was a 

smile on her lips. ‘Just like papa, dear,’ she 
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said 'So inflexible, so self-willed. Nothing can common enough, I daresay, among young men wlzo 
move him when once he has made up his mind.’ have an itch for scribbling, of believing that the 
‘There is one consolation,’ said Gerald. ‘We world would appraise my literary wares at tho 
are zio worse off than we were before.’ same value that .1 set on them mysei!. hvce 

‘Not a bit,’ months in London, three months among publishers 

‘You see "what you ;have brought yourself to and managers, have suHioed to undeceive me once 
through marrying a pauper.’ and for ever. The lesson lias been a sbarp one ; 

‘ Through marrying the dearest and best fellow but I hope I am man enough to own that I think 
in the world ! ’ ''This with another Mss. it has done me good.’ 

‘ Our future can hardly he said to be conkur de ‘ How bitterly you .speak, dear ! What can I 
fQse' say to comfort you _ 

‘ Suppose we form ourselves into a committee of Gerald rose Irom his chair and crossing to where 
' ways and means ?’ his wife was seated, he took her hand and pressed, 

‘ Agreed.— I vote that you take the chair.’ So it to his lips. ‘ You are my comfort now and ever,’ 
Alice went and sat down in the big easy-clmir he said. Then, with his shoulders .;resting against 
opposite her husband. the chimney-piece, he went back to wliab ho had 

^ %hree moutlis ago to-day we were married,’ said been talking about, ‘ Another fact my lesson has 
AUce. ‘ On that day our joint capital consisted taught me,’ he said, ‘.'and that is, that there is no 
of three hundred pounds. Yesterday I looked at present prospect— and whether there is one in the 
our bank-book and found that we had just ono future seems highly probleinatical—of my being 
hundred and ninety-nine pounds six and sixpence able to keep yoii and mysclff by the jn'oceeds of 
standing to our credit.’ my pen, in anything _ mom than the moat abject 

‘So that we have spent a hundred pounds in pauperism. Such being the state of affairs, you 
thirteen weeks?’ cannot fail to agree with me as to the absolute 

‘Precisely so. But you must remember that necessity that exists for my at once setting about 
out of that hundred pounds were paid the expenses some other moae of earning a living. The only 
of our wedding trip.’ .question is : What is that mode to be ? In other 

‘If we go on living at the same rate for six words, what am I tit for I’ 
months longer, we shall be bankrupt.’ ‘ What are yon fit for, indeed ! Why, anything 

‘Something not far from it.’ and everything. With your abilities’-^ — ■ 

‘'Then tho sooner I look out for a situation of ‘My abilities, forsooth I Where are they ? In 
some kind, the better for both of us.’ what do they consist? Would the exercise -of 

‘ But long before the months are at an end, them in any direction bring me in a hundred a 
your novel may be brought out, or your comedy year ? Really,^ Mr Chairman, really you are most 

accepted, or’ uni)ractical this morning, and wanting in youi' 

‘ My dear Alice,’ interrupted Gerald, ‘ where is usual sagacity.’ 
the use of our deceiving olirselves any longer? ‘You don’t know what you can do till you try, 
Three months ago we became man and wife. You dear. Your abilities have never been properly put 
brought as your dowry three hundred pounds in to the test.’ 

hard cash— the little fortune left you by your ‘There’s the mischief of it. If my uncle, 
grandmother, I brought — - What ? A bundle instead of bringing mo up to a life of idleness, 
of wretched manuscripts, that were fit only for tho and luring me on with, the hope of ono day being 
butterman,’ his heir, had insisted on my being taugbt some 

‘ 0 Gerald, don’t say that ! ’ decent trade or profession, I should not be in 

' ‘A bundle of wretched manuscripts,’ reiterated the predicament in which I find myself now. 
Gerald bitterly, ‘ comprising, among other useless Seriously, cara mia, wliat am I tit for ? I know 
matter, a novel and a comedy. I was going to do nothing ; have been taught nothing ; and have no 
^and things : to set up in life as a man of letters ; special aptitude— unless it be for a little foolish 
to make a name for myself ; to earn an easy and scrihhling—by means of which, as already proved, 

‘ hufative living with my pen, Icarus has come I might perhaps earn enough to find yon in gloves 
down l^rth a crash. No publisher will offer me a and myself in cigars. But where is the bread-and- 
penny^for .;my novel j no manager will road a line cheese to come from ? ’ 

of my comedy.^ I have the consolation of knowing ‘We have several montlm before us yet, dear, 

■ that I have mistaken my vocation ,* .that I am not during which we can look out and consider what 
nearly such a clever fellow as in my folly I fancied it will be best for us to do.’ 
myself to be ; and ikat I have been living all this ‘ And in the meantime your money — yours, 
time^ on my wife’s money, for lade of any of my Alice— which ought to have been put away un- 
. touched, is molting day by day. And there’s a 

. ‘ 0 Gerald 1’ , ’ sting in knowing tliat.’ 

‘ In three months I halve eajned tw'elye guineas ‘You foolish Gerald! As if both my money 
—iWtihe nilsomblo guineas. During the next amd I were not your own to do as you lilco 
three months I may earn as much mote, 'or per- with l-lHow would it bo if we went into less 
haps nothiiig at all.’ expensive lodgings ? The, so rooms are very dear.’ 

/ mu-jt not lose heart in tliin way, dear. ‘ What are these rooms in comparison with the 
ihree moniit ? A very little ■ time home you gave up for my sake?’ He put his 
mdeea, Reuiember how iTma j5?|/r^,,waa hawked arms suddenly rouiul his wife’s neck and kissed 
about from one publisher ^othfet 'before any her. ‘Something must be done and at once ; but 
one could be found to accept it.*-' ' ‘ , what that something must be, I know no more 

Lrei'old shook his head. ‘‘My dear Alice, your than the man in the moon. You with your clear 
liusbimd is not a man Of genius, and, no one knotvU head must try to think for me. I willleave you 
that better than yourself. I fiiade'the mistake, now. lam going to the Museum to get up my 
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references for an article I intend -writing for ‘Quite a mistate, my dear—quitc a mistake. 
Mayfair.^ Tkere are.tkree or four members of the Board — 

Left alone, Mrs Rivers had another little cry I won’t mention names — who are no better than 
all to herself. Then she bathed her face, and sturad asses,’ 

after that she took up her father’s letter and ‘But the favour I want yon to do for me is a 
read it through slowly aud carefully. ‘ Six thou- very trifling one, and such as there can be no 
sand pounds!’ she murmured to her-self. ‘If I difficulty about. It is simply to ask of you that 
could but take him that, he would forgive me, my husband may be appointed station-master at 
and put another six thousand to it. How he must Leaswood Station.’ 

have laughed to himself as he wrote those words, ‘ What, what ! Station-master at Leaswood — 
knowing how utterly unlikely it was that such a your husband ? Why now, that 's the station for 
miracle slionld ever happen ! ’ Brookfield, your father’s placn’ 

Ordinarily one of the most active of young ‘ Precis^y so. That is the very reason — ^its 
hou.sewives — if a lady who merely occupies fur- proximity to Brookfield — ^why I want you to give 
nished apartments can he called a housewife— my husband the appointment.’ 

Mrs Rivers, this morning, never stirred out of her ‘ Ay, ay ! I see now ; I see. Letters haAung 
easy-chair till Gerald came home to luncheon, proved of no avail, you think that if you, and 
She put away her father’s letter as her husband your husband are down at Leaswood, you will 
opened the door. ‘Gerald, dear, do you know have an opportunity of waylaying papa as he 
anything about the electric telegraph ? ’ was her steps out of the train, and of going down on yoni* 
first question, knees and begging his forgiveness there and then. 

‘ Theoretically I know something of it from A pretty ineture, and one that I should like to 
books 5 practically, I know nothing.’ see ! ’ 

‘Then you could not send a message by it, say ‘How absurdly you talk, god-papaJ I shaR 
from one station to another ? ’ not appear in the matter at all. Everybody 

‘ Certainly not ; not if my life d^ended on it.’ knows me at Leaswood, and that would never 
‘ But you could learn 1 ’ do. The last thing in the world that I should 

‘ I suppose so, should the necessity for my doing want papa to know would he that Gerald was 

so ever arise.’ . station-master there.’ 

‘ I wish you would learn.’ ‘ But the name, ma petite, the name. Why now, 

‘ With all my heart, if you particularly wish me your father would be sure to suspect something 
to do so. Though I certainly fail to see in what from that,’ , y 

w’ay siich knowledge could ever bo of use to ‘Gerald has three na-mes. His full name is 
me.’ Gerald Hunatone Rivers. He would go down to 

* It may be of use to you — of very great use ; Leaswood simply as Mr Hunstone.’ 
and I want you to begin to take lessons to- ‘There’s a scheming little brain for yonl I 
morrow, I see from the newspapers that there always said it was a pity you were not born a 
are one or two places where telegraphy is taught hoy; so bright and sharp and all that. You’re 
as a regular branch of knowledge, so that it need planning something now— a surprise or something, 
not taJee you long to learn.’ Well, well, — Mr Hunstone, eh ? But there are 

‘ Good. But may I ask — other difficulties in the way of which I have not 

‘Hothing at present. Like a good little boy, yet spoken.’ . 
you must shut your eyes and open your mouth, ‘ What difficulties, god-papa ? ’ 
and see what your wifie will give you.’ ‘ Why, in the first placSj the man who|a we 

have now got at Leaswood is a very good fellow, 
One- afternoon, some two months later, Gerald and we are quite satisfied with him ; and under 
Rivers put into the hands of his wife a certificate such circumstances we don’t care to remove a 
of proficiency from the school of telegraphy, at man.’ 

which he had been taking lessons for several ‘Promote him. Give him more money, and 
weeks past. Alice’s eyes sparkled as she read it, send him elsewhere,’ 

‘To-morrow morning, dear,’ she said, ‘I shall go ‘Well now. That’s your idet% Hot so bad. 
aud see my god-father. Sic Charles Stopford.’ No, no ! But even granting that we found or 

made a vacancy for your husband, he knows 
nothing of railway- work, and we dare not appoint 
OHAjTi.K II. a man who is ignorant of his duties, to the im-, 

^ Why now ! What, what ! Just say that over poxtant post of station-master. In case of an 
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another word, I look upon the matter as finally 
settled. I shall bring Gerald to see you to-morrow 
morning, and you will send him down to get 
initiated into his new duties as soon as possible.' 
She went over and kissed him, and then sat down 
on Ills knee, as she had done many a time when 

^'Pon my word, there’s no putting you off,' he 
said. ' But what a sad foolish thing that marriage 
' of yours was, I was never more astounded in my 
life tW when I heard of it.’ 

‘Asad foolish thing was it, god-papa?' asked 
Alice quietly. ‘That depends altogether on the 
point of view from which you look at it. To me, 
now, it seemed the wisest and most sensible thing 
thait I could do : to marry the one person in the 
world whom I felt I could love, and who, I was 
convinced, loved me in return. How much more 
sad and foolish it would have been had I not 
made sure of my happiness when it lay there 
ready to my hand ! ’ 

‘Ah, well, well. You view every tiling through 
Love’s rose-coloured spectacles. But it’s a colour 
that soon fades — won’t stand the wear and tear of 
everyday life.— So papa won’t forgive you, eh ? I. 
cannot wonder at it.’ 

‘ He will forgive mo %vhen I go to him with six 
thousand pounds in one hand, and my husband 
in the other.’ 

‘So, so. He’s fixed his price, has he? Just 
like him. But there’s not much chance of your 
Imahand saving six thousand pounds while he ’s 
station-master at Leaswood, eh, now ? ’ 

‘ No ; I suppose not,’ said Alice as she rose to 
go. ‘But I don’t forget a certain favourite pro- 
verb of yours : “ There are more ways of killing a 
dog tlian hanging him.” And I don’t despair.’ 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH 
DOCTOR. 

Do not fear, kind reader, that I am about to 
inflict upon you any ‘ interesting cases ’ with their 
symptoms and treatment, or any dry or technical 
details, sncli as find their proper place in the 
British Medical Journal and kindred publications. 
No indeed. I mean to keep ns clear as I can of 
strictly professional matters. My purpose is merely 
to iaentiou some of the difficulties which a doctor 
is likely to meet with — at least in my part of the 
world — and for which liis college training and 
practice in the hospitals hardly prepare him ; 
difficulties arising from the habits and prejudices 
of the persons he has to deal with, and the nature 
of which will, I believe, he made sufficiently clear 
by the few ilUistiutioas I shall give, 

I am the dispensary doctor of Kilmany, a 
place in one of the northern counties of Ireland, 
The district under my cliarge is a rather extensive 
one, mountainous, and with a large number of 
poor persons in it. To these it is my duty, on 
leobivmg the proper ticket, to give the necessary 
«aiyiC 0 i and medicines ; and it is of ray difl&culties 
aanoUg^t'them principally that I intend to ^eak. 
Tli^'are two kinds of tickets or ‘lines’ issued 
by members, .of the dispensary committee— the 
‘black Kne^ and the ‘red line.’' The black line 
entitles the’ Ja’tient presenting it at the proper 
time at the dispensary, 'ta have his case considered 
and the proper medicine supplied to him. The 
red ' line requires the'' doctor to attend at the 




patient’s home. Now the first thing is of course 
to find out what is the matter with the a]-)plioaut 
for medical aid. Take tlie case of a black line. 
If the patient attends in person, as bo ought, well 
then, there is a clumcc— -not by any means a 
certainty — of finding this out. But sujtposo a 
messenger is sent with the line, then you have 
to trust to description, and now difliculties begin. 
‘ "What is the matter ?’ you ask. Well, su])pose the 
answer is; ‘It’s a watisr-braslq doctor,’ or ‘ft’s the 
hives,’ then you have something to go on, always 
supposing that you can trust yoiir informant. But 
the case is not so clear when you ai'e told that 
it is a ‘wind-brash’ or the black hives ; and the 
matter becomes more obscure if posailole, wlieii 
ill the latter case it is added that they have ‘struck 
in about the hcvart,’ a most dangerous symptom 
as it is thought ; or it may bo ‘a narvous wind’ 
the patient co'mplains oi’i the worst ‘narvous winds ’ 
being those which ‘ work about the head.’ 

There is no medic, al work in existence treating 
of these diseases, But now, suppose yon are so 
fortunate as to know, for example, what black 
hives arc, and that you are able to acct;pfc the 
statement that they have struck in about the 
heart, even still the course is not clear. You have 
to deal with some very vague notions of anatomy. 
If it is a leg or an arm, a foot or n finger that 
is mentioned, you can trust so far, hut not mucli 
further. Take that word ‘ heart,’ for example. I 
rcmem'ber Baddy Doyle telling me one morning — 
Paddy was a handy fcllow who used to do odd 
jobs for me about the house and prden — that his 
father had bought a calf in Ballyhoo Fair, but 
that lie feared it would do little good with him, 
as it had got straws, he thought, in its heart. 

‘ Straws in its heart ! ’ I _ exclaimed. ‘ "What 
nonsense! How could straws' get there ? And if 
they did, the calf would not live five minutes.’ 

‘0 yes,’ he replied ; ‘plenty of them has straws 
in the heart ; but it’s rare that they do any good,’ 

I was nob going to argue such a matter with 
Paddy, and said iio more. But two days after 
he informed me that the calf had died, and that 
on cutting it open they had found, as tliey sus- 
pected, straws in its heart; adding that ‘it’s ill 
done to buy a calf you are not acquaint with, for 
it ’s few knows what 's in the inside of a strange 
baste.’ After a few questions, I found that it was 
the stomach Paddy meant, and that tlie_ word 
‘ heart’ was used in a general kind of way for the 
inside, the centre — as we speak of the heart of a 
tree. 

But suppose it is a red line, or that the patient 
himself has brought the black one, your difficulties 
though lessened have not disappeared. 

‘■What is wrong with you?’ I asked of Jack 
Scrimgeour, to wliose house I had gone to see 
him. 

‘ Aren’t you the doctor ?’ he replied in a surly 
tone. 

‘ Yes ; of course I am,’ I answered. 

‘ Well, of course I won’t kill yon,’ ho rejoined ; 
‘ that’s just what I sent for you to tell me.’ 

A case such as this, whore the patient refuses to 
give you any information, is, I confess, a raro one. 
Generally the sufferer is communicative enough, 
the difficulty being to make out the meaning of 
the strange expressions and illustrations used. 
Sometimes one meets with rpiito ‘a wealth of 
description.’ 
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‘What’s the matter with you, Mrs M‘Orea?’ 
I asked a wiry and active old woman whom. I 
was visiting. 

‘Augh! Is it what’s the matter with me, doctor 
dear, that I’m ' ' ” 

it to tell you i 
just all wrong 
‘Well, but 


a more ^dangerous proceeding than merely failing 
to administer the right one ; though this is bad 
enough, and very trying to the temper of any 
doctor who is anxious about and interested in 
his cases. I may mention an instance of this 
which occurred also shortly after I came to Kil- 
many. Old Malloy, whose house was about four 
miles distant from the village, held a small farm, 
valuable enough, however, to raise him above the 
class of persons entitled to receive medical aid 
gratuitously. One of his daughters — ^Marianne, a 
girl of about eighteen or twenty years of age— was 
seriously ill. I had prescribed for her, and I 
called a few days after to see how she was getting 
on. As I entered the house I saw several members 
of the family sitting round the fire in the kitchen. 
They looked up, but did not move from their 
seats, or shew any of that politeness which one 
meets with usually even in the houses of the 
poorest. I thought their conduct strange; how- 
ever I inquired how the girl was. No answer. 
So I asked again : ‘ How ’s Marianne to-day V 
^ Umph !’ said the father in a gruff voice without 
looking up. ‘Not much better.’ 

‘ What ! ’ I said ; ‘is there no improvement ? ’ 

‘ Sorra a bit ! ’ was the reply in the same sulky 
tone. 

‘How’s that?’ I asked. ‘Did she take the 
medicine ?’ 

Again no answer. I repeated the question, ^ 
‘Troth and she did not, doctor,’ the father 
replied with emphasis. 

‘ And why was that V I inquired. 

Then Mulloy rose up, and with an expression of 
indignation on his face he said : ‘ Biddy, fetch 
out that cat.’ 

Biddy did as she was told — at least she opened 
the door of a cupboard that was in the wall, and 
there bounced out of it something like a half- 
roasted hare ; an animal without a hit of fur on its 
body, and of a dull patchy slate-colour. As it fled 
with something between a yell and a mew across 
the floor an'd out of the house, old Mulloy pointed 
sternly towards it and said : ‘ No ! by the blessing 
of Providence we tried your powders upon the cat, 
or that ’s the way our Marianne would have been 
this day, if she had taken what yon sent her!’ ^ 
Sometimes the error is in the opposite direction. 
If the medicine is approved of, it will often be 
given to any other member of tlie family who 
happens to he unwell ; such trifling considerations 
as age, sex, or even the nature of the sickness 
being set aside. I remember the case of an old 
woman who was suffering from a chronic affection 
of the throat. I had given her a large bottle full 
of, fortunately, a very innocent preparation, a tea- 


to tell you ? A dale easier I ’d find 
vliat’s not the matter with me— I’m 
thegither.’ 

. . .. .. . is there a pain anywhere 1 Come, 

tell me how you feel,’ I said. 

‘ Is it how do I feel, doctor ? ’ she answered. ‘ I 
can hardly spake to tell you ; but I just feel a- 
rugging an’ a-tugging, an’ a-withering an’ a-squeez- 
ing, an’ a-roasting an' a-swamping, an’ gif I were 
a-carding.’ 

I am happy to say that Mrs M‘Orea recovered 
from a sickness of which these were the alarming 
symptoms. ■ 

But now suppose you have discovered exactly 
what it is that is wrong with your patient, that 
you have prescribed the proper remedies, that you 
have given your instructions clearly, and have 
taken care to see that they were understood. 
Your course is clear now, you think. No mistake 
could be greater. I do not speak of the ordinary 
errors, neglect or carelessness, which hinder the 
means used from taking proper effect. But there 
are disturbing elements, which probably you have 
omitted altogether from your calculations. Yon 
have given such and such medicines. Well, how 
do you know who will take those medicines, or 
whether any one will? Shortly after coming to 
Kilraany, my eyes were rather opened on this 
subject. It was the day for attending at the dis- 
X>ensary. I had for some hours been giving out 
the proper medicines to those present. The hour 
for closing had come, and I had left the place, 
and was walking through the village towards my 
house. Suddenly a heavy shower came on. I 
had no umbrella, and turned for shelter into an 
archway, at the further end of which there was 
a chest, on which I seated myself. I had not been 
a couple of minutes there when two of my patients, 
who had just come from the dispensary, entered 
the archway for the same purpose. As the end 
where I sat was dark, they did not see me, and 
turning their backs towards me, they began to 
talk. 

‘Well, Jinny, Avhat do you think of the new 
doctor?’ 

‘ Sorra a much I think of him at all, Peggy I 
He Avould not stand to hear the half of my 
complaint, and he gave me the wrong medicine 
entirely. What was it he gave you, Peggy ? ’ 

‘It’s a bottle. Jinny. I’m to take it three 
times a day, he says. There it is ; and it ’s a 
poor kind of smell it has about it. I tould him 
it was pills I wanted, and that bottles never done 
me any good !’ 

‘Well, it’s j)ills he’s give me,’ said the other, 

‘ and I can’t take them at all. But I can take a 
bottle rightly. I’m thinking we’ll swop. Fien a 
bit wiser the doctor’ll he;’ and they exchanged 
their medicine then and there. The shower was 
over ; Peggy and Jinny were leaving the archway 
mthout having discovered me, the former saying 
as she went out : ‘ I suppose I ’d best take the pills 
three times a day, the way the bottle was to be 
took.’ They were rather startled by hearing me 
remark that it would he as well to follow the 
doctor’s advice on the point. 

Administering the wrong medicine is of course 
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of using the medicine xeceired, in. a way never 
intended hy the doetor, I shall 'give another 
example of a somewhat different kina. 


■ the clergyman was luiwellj, she 
follows ; 


example of a somewhat different kind. 

One morning I remarked that there was_ an 
unusually large number of persons in the waiting- 


room of the dispensary, many of them fine bloom- 
ing girls, who looked as unlike persons requiring 


the physician as possible. 

‘ what do you want, Maggie ? ’ I asked of the 
first of these who presented Iierselfi 


‘ Mother sent me,’ she said, dropping a courtesy, 
Mor a couple of doses of oil ; ’ and she handed me 
a small bottle, which I filled. 

To my surprise they all wanted the same. * A 
little oil, doctor, if you plaise.’ Well, castor-oil is 
an innocent medicine, and not likely, I thought, to 
be used as an article of diet. So I filled each of 
the bottles with the oil, wondering much what sort 
of epidemic this was that seemed to have at once 
attacked so many families. Next Sunday, on 
coming into the village church the mystery was 
solved. There was an unmistakable odour in the 
hir, and the unusually sleek hair of many of the 
■ boys and girls bore witness to the use the oil had j 


‘Reveiir^td Sm-~Behig informod that you are 
ill, I take the liberty oi‘ writing, Icat it should be 
as subscriber fears a case of fever, in the hopes 
that the experience of a typlma-fover patient may 
ho acceptable. In the year 18(55, Ann Smart suf- 
fered under typhus fever for eight weolcs ; the 
malady raged unabafcod ; patient hot as fire within, 

extremities cold as ice ; Dr .M in constant 

attendance ; took none of his medicine, but paid 
his bill. A basin of oatmeal (Lummery stood by ; 
likewise a bowl of butter-milk qualified with two 
parts of water. Alternate spoonfuls supported the 
patient and cooled the fever. Treatment was suc- 
cessful, which, that it may so prove in your case, 
and that long you may be spared to fulfil the 
duties of your sacred ollice, is the prayer of sub- 
scriber, Ans Smaut.’ 


In what tendency of our nature this distrust of 
what is professional has its origin, I shall not 
inquire. Evidence of such a fouling is common 


■ been put to. The next dispensary day there was 
quite a crowd in the waiting-room, evidently want- 
ing oil. I was prepared for this, and annoirnced 
that no persons should receive castor-oil who did 
not require it for their own use, and that os this 
was a medicine for internal and not external use, 
the applicant must sivallow it in my pmenca 
One half of my visitors left the waiting-room that 
day without coming into the dispensary to see me ; 
and as they passed the window, I could perceive 
that in spite of their disappointment they enjoyed 
thyoke, 

There is one idea that any physician taking 
charge of the dispensary district of Kilmany 
would do well to get rid of — I mean the notion 
that ho will be thought to understand his own 
business better than his unprofessional neigh- 
bours. Quite the contrary. The doctor’s bottles 
will probably be submitted to the clergyman for 
approval, the parson’s doctrines indeed being in 
• return laid before the doctor to decide whether 


inquire. Evidence oi such a icuhng is common 
enough, at least among a largo class 'of persons in 
Kilmany dispensary district. 


.1 give another instance. A patient of mine — 
poor old Tom Jackson — was ill of dropsy, His 
friends did not think well of my method of deal- 
ing with the case. In a neighbouring town there 
was one Peter Blain, who kept a small shop, in 
wliich tea, tobacco, some drugs, paints, garden- 
seeds, and rat-poison were sold. .Dr jBlain he 
was called, though lie had no claim to such a 
designation except what was derived from seUifig 
quaclc medicines and rat-poison. To this persott 
poor Jackson’s friends went and explained tlus 
symptoms of the disease, tho worst being, as they 
said, want of sleep. To rcmedjr this, ' Dr ’ Blain 
' gave them a box of opium pills, a number of 
which they administered on returning home. In 
, tho middle of the night I was called up to see 
' Jackson, who they told mo was dying. I per- 
ceived at once that tho man had been poisoned, 
and on asking what he had taken, the remaining 
pills were shewn to mo. I did all I could to 
save his life ; getting rid of as much as possible 
of the poison by means of a stomach-pump ; but 
the patient had been in a very weak and prostrate 
condition, and he never rallied. There was an 
inquest, the coroner’s jury being composed of 
small larmers in tho neighbourhood, who hap- 
pened to hold some rather curious religious 
opinions. In the verdict they agreed upoii, it 
was stated that no blame attached to Dr Blain, 

but that I, Dr M >, was guilty of manslaughter, 

for using a horrible engine nowhere sanctioned in 
Scripture ! 

I have mentioned tho * red line.’ Most of iny 

J irofessional brethren in. this country, liowever 
ittle given to speaking on other subjects, could, 


they are orthodox, if he will take upon himself 
suoix an office. But questions both of divinity and 


edical science will have" eventually to be decided 
by.olcl Mrs Eeatherstone. ‘I would like to hear 
what Mrs Eeatherstone has to say on that poi^t,’ 
is the remark when the Sunday sermon is thought 
to_ have contained any dubious statement of doc- 
trine. ‘"Doctors is well enough, Mrs Walker,’ I 
happened to hear a woman remark to her neigh- 
bour, who was comin" to the dispensary for the 
medicine her husband required — * doctors is well 
enough when there ’s nothing sarious ; hut I wad 
recommend you when he’s that bad, to do nothing 
till Mrs Eeatherstone has seen him.’ On another 
occasion to the question: ‘Has the doctor seen 
"""r Biddy ? ’ the answer was ; ‘ Troth no^ then j 
he won’t. My daughter’s too delicate for 


I fancy, be eloquent on this; for tho red line 
interrupts all a doctor’s plans and occupations ; it 
is sure to come upon him at tho most unexpected 
times and in the most annoying manner. The 
dispensary doctor lives with the red line like 
the sword of Damocles ever hanging over him, 
with this difference, that while the sword did not 
come down, tho red line is perpetually doing so. 
You come in late iu the evening, we.aried with 
your day’s work, and hungry. You have been 
looking forward to a comfortable dinner, the arm- 


g letter, addressed to the clergy- 
rish by' a patient of mine, whose 
ion had brought h* feafely through 

K .us fever, will shew that- this 
is hot Confined altyays to the 
S- Smart was well-to-do in the 
ig'and managing successfully one 
rms in the ^riot Heating that 



chair by the fire, cand a pleasant book ; but instead 
there is a red line upon the hall-table ; or you 
have gone to bed and have fallen into your first 
sound, sleep, when a thundering knock comes to 
the door, and before you are well awake you 
understand that the red line has arrived. Of 
course these red lines are necessary, but some- 
times they come under circumstances that would 
try the best regulated temper. I remember one 
dreary winter’s evening reaching home tired and 
wet ; it had been a bleak cold day, with showers 
of hail and rain mixed, and a cutting northerly 
wind. On coming into the hall, I saw the inevi- 
table red line, with ‘ Urgent ’ written, on it. The 
place I was summoned to was five or six miles 
olf, and the road to it had and hilly. There was, 
however, nothing for it but for man and horse, 
tired as they were, to start at once. It was quite 
dark when I reached the house, a wretched hoVel 
with but two rooms. I had had to leave nry car 
make my way to it on foot. 
Ihe lather and^ mother and some grown-np 
, cliudren were sitting round the fire as I entered. 

‘How ’s Molly ? * I asked at once, for I was in a 
hurry to get home again, 

‘Augh! doctor dear, is that you?’ they said, 
Hut you've got the sore night to come out : you’ll 
be starved wid the cowld.' 

‘ W ell, hut how 's Molly ? ’ I asked again. ‘ I ’d 
like to see her at once,' 

‘ Augh ! is it Molly V Troth, she 's bad enougli, 
and glad she 11 he to_ see you, doctor. But take a 
sate at the fire, an’ just warm yoursel,’ said the 
mother, oftering me the solitary chair the house . 

noRSPRSAd., 


MAGIC MIEEOES- 


the way of successful practice which I have fflus- 
trated rather than described, may excuse the 
“j^^sary doctor from at least a portion of the 


‘O no; thank you ; I can’t wait. I will just 
see what ails Molly,’ I replied, going towards the 
door of the bedroom. 

‘Oh, she’s not there, doctor,’ they said • ‘you’ll 
see her after a bit.’ 

‘Where in the world is she?’ I exclaimed. 

She ’s not out such a night as this ?’ 

‘Troth then, she just is, doctor,' was the reply 

Sure, we never thought you’d come out this 
evening. But she ’ll be hack in half fin hour ; she 
just went up a while ago to the mountain for a 
back-load of turf.’ 

Some weeks I think elapsed before this affair 
began to a,ppear to me in a comical light. 

These few anecdotes, as they are strictly true 
may serve, so far as they go, as indications of 
characters and mental peculiarities not uiifre- 
queutly to he met with amongst dispensary patients 
in the north of Ireland. When I came to take 
charge of ^ the Kilmany district, my predecessor 
was still in the place, I remember the evening 
! before he loft we walked up to the little church 
upon the hill, from which there was a good view 
of the country round. ‘There have been many 
changes here,’ he remarked, ‘since first I knew 
the place. And it’s not so very long ago either. 
VVould you believe it now?’ he asked. ‘There 
was hardly a grave in that churchyard when I 
Ccime here, and see how full it is now ! ’ 

‘ True for you, doctor,’ the sexton, who was 
standing near, remarked; ‘and you attended 
a most every one of them ! You have not been idle 
since you came to us, doctor, that ’s certain ! ’ 
ihere was a twinkle in the old sexton’s eye as he 
spoke, and though he kept quite grave, we both 
lauglied heartily. But perhaps the difficulties in 


j- M A G I C M I S R 0 E S. 

cl Among the most curious examples of ancient 
^ Chinese metal-work must he reckoned ‘magic 
cl mirrors, whose mysterious properties have puzzled 
^ ° learned and scientific for ages past Both 

y the Chinese and Japanese have long been famous 
tor their mirrors, some specimens of which are to 
e be seen m the Museum of the School of Mines in 
s dermyn Street, London; hut it is only a small 
!, percentage which possess, as the catalogue informs 
i, us, ‘the very remarkable property of reflecting 
s from their polished surface the figure which is 
1 wrought upon tU lock.' 

c _ Whether Chinese or Japanese, and whether • 
. indued with this magic power or not, the bronze 
) mirror is nsuaUy circular in shape, and from three 
to twelve inches in diameter, the face being hio-hlv 
I polished ; while the back is ornamented witli 
various designs, embossed, inlaid, or engraved in 
. the metal. So far there is nothing remarkable 
about it ; and though very light and convenient 
for use at the toilet-tahle, it would not attract 
. much attention ; but if the mirror be a ‘magic’ 
one, and held in the sunlight, with its face 
towards a white wall or screen, it will reflecst 
. the various designs graven on the back, which will 
tippear either as shadows upon a light ground or 
as lights upon a dark ground, although no 
scrutiny of the polished surface, however close, 
will enable one to detect the smallest trace of 
them there. The effect is extremely startling 
even to an educated person, and it is hardly 
wonderful that the uneducated should be disposed 
to regard it as decidedly ‘ uncanny.’ One of the 
lew magic mirrors now in Europe belongs to Herr 
Senther, and is thus described by the German 
writer Herr Caras Sterne. - 

is of yellowish bronze, the face 
slightly convex, and covered with a thin coating 
®“''^®^y‘looking metal, which is very highly 
polished, and reflects with the utmost distinctness 
every object presented to it. The handle, also of 
metab IS covered with bamboo; and the whole 
thing is so extremely light and comfortable to use, 
that as a hand-glass it is simply perfection. The 
back of the niirror is covered with designs of the 
usual description in low relief on a roughly granu- 
lated ground, which consist of a figure in the shape 
of a tiger, of the famous Chinese dragon Lung, 
resting beneath the shade of a brier in Ml 
blossom, with a few bamboo-canes growing near. 
Above the head of the tiger are engraved certain 
characters, which stand out in much holder relief 
thau any other , part of the design, and constitute 
the well-known sign and symbol of the sacred 
dragon. To the left is a column of Chinese writ- 
ing, probably a charm or the expression of some 
good wish; for a bronze mirror is a very usual 
present, and is. supposed to insure health, beauty, 
and happiness to the recipient. One belonging to 
Baron La Grange, and described by M. Stanislaus , 
Jnlien, bore the words c/ieois, long life, and /oiq 
happiness.’ 

Herr Senther’s mirror, when held in the sun- 
shine as we have described, reflects from its 



poliBhed surface the tiger and the Test of t^ 
flfsian with great distinctness ; the ligures, wnicn, 
it must he rememhered are engraved on the hach, 
annearint^ as bright lights on a shaded background, 
^^he Chinese call these toys TJi6ou-Kouang-K^en, 
.ia wMdi let the ifehl throttgh ;' md 
the rare specimens which exhibit this phenomenon 
in perfection are worth from ten to twenty per 

cent, more than the others, the workmen are not 
at all anxious to enlighten foreigner or 

even their own countrymen as to the way m 
which it is produced. Accordingly, there is little 

trnstworthv information to he obtained fiom 

gSo writers on the 

theories have from time to time been advanced in 
ex^laiiatiom ^ quite recently that the mystery 
respecting them has been solved, and this perhaps 
because people have experimented the 

various ways in which the mirrors might ho 
manufactured. It has been found that there are 
several methods by which it is po-ssible to cause 
differences in the reflection from a metal swtoce, 
Which shall he visible only in tlie reflection 
and not as directly detected by tbe eye. It is 
found that designs etched, engraved, or stamped 
on a plate of metal, and then rubbed down and 
polished till they have entirely disappeared from 
sight, will still come out in the reflection ; and a 
similar result has been obtained by tracing a 
desi'ui with transparent varnish on the back ot a 
plate of glass. Old coins exhibit analogous appear- ^ 
ances; and most collectors know that old worn ' 
speciuiensj if plftccd on a metal plate uark, 

and brought to a red-heat, will exhibit the 
design and inscription which had previously 
beeome obliterated. A brass-worker who had 
heard Professor Pepper lecture on this subject at 
the Polytechnic, brought him some tinie after- 
waiis an imitatiou of a magic mirror made by 
himself. He had taken a plate of common brass, 
and stamped it with an engraved die three times, 

• a-nni- if', (1 OWU agaill 


aim HLlilUpCLI. Al/ VVAUH «IA ~ , 

in exactly the same spot, polishing it down again 
each time ; and after the third oj 


eacn tune; auu aitw unc wiiiv-i. operation, the 
design, though not to he detected by any method 
of direct examination, yet cpie out plainly in 
the reflection. Both Sir David Brewster and Sir 
Charles Wheatstone were of opinion that_ the 
phenomenon of the magic mirror was produced 
in some such way as this, and that the figures on 
the' hack were merely used for the purpose of 
making the observer deceive himself, ^ and had | 
absolutely no connection with the reflection. This ] 
theory, however, is now upset by the discovery 
of a remarkable fact first observed by Professor 
Atkinson of Japan— namely, that a mark made 
with a blunt nail on the back of one of these 
mirrors, though producing no visible effect upon 
the polished face, was yet reflected as a bright line 
on the screen, when the mirror was held up in 
the sunshine ! 

Japan is, even more than China, the land ot 
mirrors ; and as mirror-worship forms part of the 
popular religion, and plays so important a part in 
tba isa^ioual life, it xaight be tlioiight there would 
■be little difficulty in investigating their ‘magic’ 

J roperiies.'' But this is not the case j for the 
apanese seem to know less about 'magic mirrors 
than any oife else, and are apparently ignorant ns 
to how tbe effect is -produced. Professor Ayrton 
has, however, successMlj? solved the mystery, and 


has proved by a series of experiments, too long to 
detaU here, that the reflections are^ caused^ by 
certain imperccptiblo inciiualities in tbe curvature 
of the polished surface. No thick raii'ror roilects 
tbe design on the back; not one of the inany beau- 
tiful mirrors exhibited at the National Exhibition 
of Japan in 1877 did so in the slightest degree ; 
yet the patterns wore not leas well cxecutca than 
on inferior specimens ; hut the mirrors were far 
thicker, and their surfaces much leas convex. On 
further investigation he found that order to 
give the desired amount of conYe,xit;y to their 
mirrors, the Japanese place them on a board, face 
uppermost, and indent the surface witli a blunt 
iron called a ‘distorting md.’ Several _ series ot 
scratches ’are made in different directions, the 
mirror being during the operation visibly concave, 
though eventually becoming convex, Iho metal 
receives what is technically called a ‘buckle, and 
spriims back again so as to become convex directly 
the pressure of the rpd is removed, Naturally, the 
tiiicker parts of ,tJie metal would be less impres- 
sionable than ttie thinner, and might even not 
sprim-^ hack at nil, hut remain concave, Alter 
bein"*^ polished witli whetstones and charcoal, to 
remove all trace of the scratches, the face is finally 
rubbed over with a mercury amalgam. 

AVe must confess that, even with the proot 
before us, it docs seem marvellous that inequalities 
so small that the eye entirely fails to detect them, 
should ho able to cast upon the screen such sharp 
and clear reffoctions as arc witnessed in a good 
' specimen of the magic mirror j hut so it, ,u»- 
doubtedly is ; and the phenomenon receives 
further confirmation from Professor Ayrton, who 
thus concludes his lecture: ‘It appeara Ih®^? 
contrary to what is commonly believed, that the 
ma"ic of the Eastern mirror results from no subtle 
tricic on the part of the maker, from no inlaying 
of other metals or hardeniug of portions by stamp- 
ing, hut merely arises from the natural property 
possessed by certain thin brouKe of buckling under 
a bending stress, so as to remain strained m the 
opposite directions after the stress is removed. 
And this stress is applied partly by the distoiduig 
rod, and partly by the suhseriuont polishing, wliicli 
in an exactly similar way tends to make the 
thinner iiarts more convex than the^ thicker, po 
tlien, as often as not, the ‘magic properties 
which have caused so much perplexity may be, at 
least in Japan, .the result of pure unconscious 
accident. 


LOVE’S CALL. 

Siiv tender stars Koclate and svyect 
Hound weary Earth’s pale pillow press ; 
Night cloaks her at the golden feet, 

And they are shod with silentness. 


Tranced in a weird colossal ilreatn, ^ 

The mountains shadowy anus outtling ,* 
Around, the silent forestH gleain, 

And every leaf is listening. 


AVhat distant call ? What sudden-stirred 
Echoing thrill from breast to brow ? 

Was it the nightingalo I heard ? 

Or was it, best beloved, thou 1 

Emanueij PEPrson. 
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sometimes, and has brought the figurative ‘ enraged 
TAKING THE BULL BY THE HORNS down upon himself; only he, instead'’ of 

rp . ’ crouching before it or attempting to fly, turns and 

i HERE are two proverbs which seem to be a ‘ takes it by the horns.’ He is not ashamed of 
distinct contradiction of each other—' Delays are owning his error. If he finds himself deceived in 
I dangerous, 'There’s luck in leisure.’ Both pro- the purport of an engagement into which he has 
verbs, however, are true, according to the circum- been entrapped— be it the hiring of a house, the 
stances in which they may respectively be applied, partnership of a business, or any of the miiltitudi- 
bometimes, and more particularly when a sudden nous arrangements which complicate modern life 
and unpleasant emergency arises, it may be safe — if he finds he has entered on a disastrous course 
and desirable to act with promptitude, or at all which admits of no remedy while it is pursued, he 
events not to prpcrastinate. On the other hand, will at the sacrifice of anything except honour, 
there are ^dccasioiis when people should take e.xtricate himself from it without delay. The 
matters leisurely, and avoid plunging into a nnhealthy house, the inconvenient house, or the 
course ot conduct that only by some rare chance house too large and expensive will always'’ prove 
W'lll prove successful. It is not easy to offer any a depressing influence, and will have to he given 
advice on the sulyect. The exercise of a sound up sooner or later. If there are smoky chi mueya 
juclgment in relation to ordinary experiences will and damp rooms, remedy them if you can ; if you 
determine whether it is best to delay or to act cannot, don’t drift into a condition of chronic 
on the spur of the moment. discomfort for want of prompt action and tem- 

Leraonally, we have always had an objection to porary sacrifice. To know when to make a saeri- 
put off time in lollowmg what appeared to be the fice, and to be prompt in acting upon that know- 
line 01 duty, and^ on^ the whole feel that in the ledge, is a great secret of success in life, 
aggregate more mischief is done by taking things And now we would say a word on a very impor- 
ieisureiy than by promptitude of action. Ohvi- taut theme. Young people often rush into matri- 
ciisly, procrastination is something more than monial engagements with far too little understand- 
tlie proverbial thief of time,’ Wasted energies, ing of each other’s disposition and tastes. If 
neglected opportunities, mental idleness, and gene- longer acquaintance and more intimate knowledge, 
rai disorder 01 aflairs, resulting in a dropping instead of cementing the tie of affection, opens the 
boliind in the race of life, constantly rise up eyes of either of the pair to the incompatibility of 
in accu-sation of the evil habit of putting off tlieir characters, surely it is the truest honour to 
till to-morrow what could be and should be speak the frank word before the irrevocable vows 
done to-day. Every one has duties to fulfil, and are taken. Though it is the duty of married 
the most lortunate ol mortals has need of sus- people to bear and forbear, there are limits to | 
tamed enerpcs ; but energies are frittered away human endurance which cannot he passed without i 
by small Irequeiitly^ occurring^ emergencies far serious injury of many sorts ; and where incom- ! 
more than by employing them vigorously in some jiatibility is detected before marriage, there is a i 
really important matter. Figuratively speaking, great chance of its developing, not decreasing i 
when a wise man has a trouble which can he afterwards. To break a matrimonial engagement 
lemoved by promptitude, he loses no time iu is a terrible evil to encounter ; but still it is better 
akmg the bull by the horns,’ ' to make the effort, than with eyes open to incur 

_ How often do people drift into a sea of troubles lifelong misery. 

just because clear decision and vigorous action We remember long years ago reading a quaint 
lave not been forthcoming at some critical mo- rhyme, which we have never met with since. We 
meat ! Even the typical wise man makes mistakes think it ran thus : 
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For every 6vjl under the sun 
There is a remedy, or there is none j 
If tiiere is one, try and find it ; 

If there isn’t — ^never mind it. 

Though, to indulge, in vain regrets for the inevi- 
table may be weak, and even sintul, it may on 
the other hand be a proof of moral strength, and 
the very exercise demanded of ns — to resist evil 
by the means within onr reach. It is true that 
social life in the present day is exceedingly com- 
plicated, so that it is perhaps more difficult to get 
out of a wrong groove than it was a generation 
back ; but that is no reason wdiy the attempt should 
not be made. Letting things ‘ drift’ — a favourite 
axiom with many people — often leads to the 
wreck of fortune. Of course there are times when 
the most energetic must exercise patience, and wait 
for the turn of that ‘tide’ which they wish to 
‘take at the flood.’ But the really energetic are 
vigilant even when inactive, and genertdly speak- 
ing, they do not have to wait very long for their 
opportunities. 

We heard a story lately which interested ns 
greatly, as a striking instance of ‘ttildiig the bull 
by the horns,’ As the consecpience of an unfortu- 
nate speculation, a family was suddenly reduced 
from affluence to penury. The blow was a terrible 
one, and for a brief period the whole family 
seemed paralysed ; but it was the noble-hearted 
wife who first roused herself, and bravedy pre- 
pared to act with decision. The only pittance 
which remained was less than a hundred a year, 
and this for people who had been accustomed 
to horses and carriages, and to fare Bnm})tu- 
ously every day, and with seven children to iced 
and to clothe! Of course the father looked out 
for employment which should in some measure 
re-establish his position; but fortunes ure not 
re-made in a day or a year ; and his wife, chdi- 
cately reared and accustomed to a largo establish- 
ment, resolved -as a first step to discliarge every 
one of their servants. ‘We have health and wo 
have hands,’ she said ; or at anyrate useil words 
to that effect in speaking to her children. ‘Wo 
must work ; and what we do not know how to do, 
we must learn.’ 

Of course the fimt thing was to remove to a 
small house, one only just roomy enough to con- 
tain its several inmates. But not even a ‘ general 
servant' accompanied them. A frugal system of 
diet was adopted, in which we believe oatmeal 
played a considerable part, and every purchase 
was made in the cheapest market. This rare 
lady had a horror of debt and a horror of 

S erisrn, though she had not the ungrateful 
I which would have made her decline all 
help offered to her children. They were helped 
to help themselves in more ways than one ; and 
when the darkest days were over, and the ‘ silver, 
lining ’ of the cloud began to shew, there is good 
reason to believe that she felt more bf the good 
that had been hidden in the trouble. After all, 
the time was not so sad as it seemed. Wo 
may be pretty sure that it sifted friends in a 
wondeijful manner, and that it was found that the 
true and the loyal were to be met with in, all 
classes. Some acquaintances of course .dropped off ; 
but it is doubtful if adversity tests friendship more 
than .does prosperity. The rich and happy are 
much envied, and sometimes slandered j but the 
best feelings of the best people axe generally 


drawii forth toward.s tlujsc in trouble. We fancy 
too that the brave lady of whom we arc, writing 
did not allow herself to be ashamed of her 
poverty. If i)ooi>lo whom she hud visited in 
other days on eijual term.s, drove up to her door, 
wo imagine she veoeiviMl them in her little parlour 
without any lachrymose, manner ; though perhaps, 
if very busy stiirching or ironing, she .kept them 
waiting a few ininutcs, making (liu' and trutliful 
apology for doing so. Under such (‘.iv(‘um,stanf;e.s, 
it is very likely that her hand, though rough and 
hard from household worlc, wa.s pressed with more 
than usual warmth by delicately gloved fingers. 

Now, if that wife had been content to sit 
bemoaning her heliihissness and misfortune, while 
appealing right and left for aid, what an inferior 
position would she now be in ! not only in 
reference to worldly alfains, but in regard to the 
estimation of her character. .Besides, energy is 
very contagious, ami hem must not only have 
cheered her husband in his trouble, but must have 
been communicated to her children. The constant 
occupation too was the very^ be.st thing for them 
all ; it left no time for mere fretting ; and probably 
natural fatigue from physical exertion prevented 
anxious thoughts from keeping them awake at 
night No doubt our heroine was very glad, when 
brighter days dawned again, and she could return 
to more congenial occupations than sweeping rooms 
and lighting fires ; but wo believe ^she would do 
just tlie same as before, should the same terrible 
occasion recur. 

Pcrha]),s it is only when we are somewhat 
advanced in life that we see with any clearnesfi 
of mental vision the ‘uses of adversity.’ It is 
when we can look back on the sundry beginnings 
and endings of things-- on the completed careers 
of the successful— ami on the ultimate triumph of 
good over evil in the multitude of oa.9cs within 
our knowledge, that wo begin to perceive how 
necessary trials to be encountered and difiiculties 
to be overcome are to the strengthening of 
character and the development of the hurnarr 
being. 


THE BRAYE B W I S S B 0 Y. 

OnAUTiSa III, — THF, CHAMOIS-HUNTERiS, 

Early the next morning the door of the little 
mountain cottage grated on its hinges, and Mr 
Seymour entered the small apartment, eagerly 
welcomed by Walter, who ran forward to meet 
him. 

‘ 'What ! you are up already, my boy, and as 
fresh and lively as if nothing had happened ! ’ 
said he. * I fully expected to find you knocked 
up and" ill after all the exertion and fatigue of 
yesterday; hut I am glad to see that you are 
80 much stronger Ilian I gave you credit for. 
How is your hack though, Walter? Don’t the 
wounds made by the vulture’s claws pain you 
very much ? ’ 

‘They were very sore last night sir,’ replied the 
hoy; ‘but father hound them up nicely for me, 
and says they will bo quite better in a week.’ 

‘Delighted to hoar .it. But where is your 
father ? I don’t see him.’ 

‘ He is outside sir, with Liesli the cow, that we 
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recovered tlirougli your kindness/ replied Walter 
with a grateful look. ‘ She is the best cow in the 
valley.’ 

‘ Ahj here comes your father/ said Mr Seymour 
with a smile, stepping forward to grasp the hand 
which Toni Hirzel held out towards him, ivhile 
thanking him in hearty but simple words for the 
kindness he had shewn to his boy. 

‘ Don’t mention it, my friend. What I gave to 
the boy was given very willingly ; and he has 
richly earned not only that but a few francs more; 
which I am still owing him. But w’e will square 
accounts now. — Here Walter; there is forty francs 
for the old vulture which you captured so bravely ; 
and here is another sixty francs for the torn*' 
trousers and the knife you lost.’ 

_Wi Mr Seymour counted out five 

bright gold pieces on the table, to the wonderment 
of Toni Hirzel and his son, neither of whom could i 
utter a word. 

‘But sir,’ exclaimed Walter, finding his voice at 
-last, ‘the vulture, the trousers, and the knife all 
put together are not worth twenty francs ! ’ 

‘ They are worth more to me,’ replied the gentle- 
man; ‘and you must allow me to pay for them 
according to my opinion of their value, " So make 
no more words about it, my boy, but put the 
money in your pocket. I hope it may prove 
useful to you.’ 

Tears started into Walter’s eyes. ‘0 father ! ’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ only look at all this money 1 We 
shall be able to buy another cow and make twice 
as much cheese as we do now. We shan’t have to' 
borrow anything, from neighbour Friesharclt any 
more, and if everything goes on well, we shall soon 
be able to build a house as good as his. It will 
be a blessing for you to have a comfortable home 
in your old age.’ 

But Toni Hirzel shook his head. ‘Don’t talk 
so fast, my boy/ said he quietly. ‘That is a 
great deal more money than we can think of 
taking. — Pray, take it back, Mr Seymour. Watty 
is quite right. Twenty francs will amply suffice; 
especially Mffien you were so liberal towards him 
yesterday.’ 

‘ Very well, friend, so be it/ was the reply. ‘If 
ou won’t let me pay you the money as a debt, I 
ope you will allow me to give it to Walter as a 
present. I’m sure you won’t object to that. He 
can save it till he’s a few years older, if he doesn’t 
require to spend it now ; so let the matter drop 
unless you really wish to annoy me.’ 

Seeing that Mr Seymour was in earnest, Toni 
Hirzel made no further objections, and lifted the 
money Irom the table. 

‘Well then, Walter, I will take care of this 
handsome gift for you until you are old enough 
to make a good use of it/ said his father,, as he 
placed the money in a leather pocket-book, which 
he deposited in a secret drawer of the cupboard. 
‘Rest there quietly/ said he in a whisper ; ‘ when 
I am dead and gone, it will be a nest-eo'g for 
Watty to fall back upon.’ 

Mr Seymour then rose to take his departure • 
and _ before saying farewell, Walter asked and 
obtained leave to visit the friendly traveller soon ; 
hut when he went to Rosenlanibad three or four 
days alter wards, he found that Mr Seymour had 
received a letter from home, which had compelled 
him to take his immediate departure. 




The summer passed away ; autumn came, and 
stripped the leaves from the trees ; the first lakes 
of snow fluttered in the air ; the days were growing 
shorter, and the quiet and solitary valley took its 
turn in the changes of fortune which so frequently 
occur in the outer world. Although Toni Hirzel 
was sober and industrious, he could not escape 
the common lot of humanity. He sustained a 
heavy loss at the ^ heginuing of winter in the 
death of his favourite cow. Soon afterwards, the 
severity of the weather drove from the mountains 
the wolves, which broke into the stable during 
the night and killed two of his five goats, ° 

These losses were serious to the poor man. The 
only property he possessed in addition to his cot- 
tage consisted of the cow and the goats, which 
supplied him with the barest necessaries of life; 
and now he was deprived of them almost at one 
stroke. It was hard to bear ; but by-and-by the 
recollection of the money which Mr Seymour had 
given him came as a my of sunshine to Walter, 
who begged his father to take it and buy another 
cow. 

‘No, Walter,’ was his reply. ‘The money is 
yours. Mr Seymour made you a present of it, 
and it shall remain untouched until you are old 
enough to spend it for some good purpose. You 
are too young and inexperienced yet ; so don’t say 
any more about it. Now that we have lost LiesM 
and the goats, we must bestir ourselves to do . 
something else for a living, until the spring, when 
we may perhaps be fortunate with the chamois. 
There are plenty of chamois on the hills, and my 
gun on the wall there has brought down many 
a fine buck I When spring comes, we’ll go out 
together, and you will see that your father has 
still a firm hand and a sure foot.’ 

The winter wore away by degrees. The warm 
south wind crept .slowly through the valleys, 
melting the snow from the mountain-sides, and 
calling into life hundreds of sparkling streams. 
Waterfalls foamed and thundered ; enormous 
masses of snow came crashing down from the 
mountain peaks ; while amid the noise and 
thunder of avalanches, the sun exercised its silent 
but mighty influence, renewing the mountain 
greenery, converting the barren ground into a 
verdant carpet. The birds returned from their 
winter home, and again burst into joyous song; 
and again the budding trees proclaimed that 
winter was over and gone. 

During the dreary winter-time the simple wants 
of the two mountaineers had been supplied by 
much toil and much privation, so that the return 
of the vernal season was hailed with joyful 
acclamation. 

. ‘It is time for us to be off now,’ said the hunter 
one morning to his boy; and day after day, when- 
ever the weather was favourable, they might 
have been seen climbing the lofty mountain ranges 
in search of game, sometimes not returning to their 
little cottage for several days. At other times, 
however, after unspeakable trouble and danger, 
they would return home in great glee, the father 
bearing a large chamois slun» across his shoulders, 
to be sold for a good price to the landlord of the inn. 

Toni was looked upon by all the country round 
as the best hunter in the district, and he was 
determined to maintain his reputation. By the 
end of August, when the summer was approaching 
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its end, he had shot thirty chamois, and the heat 
of tire season was still before him. 

* Now Watty,’ said he, ‘ we intist look out for the 
Winter. We have got on famously through the 
fine weather, and have made a little money ; but 
tliere 's not enough yet for what we require, and 
ive must work away for some time still, before we 
get as much as will replenish our einpty byre.’ 

' I will do all I can to help you, father,’ replied 
the boy. ‘ I saw a track on the Wellhorn yesterday 
that promises a finer buck than we have taken 
■yet.’ 

‘ On the Wellhorn ! On which side ? ’ 

‘On the glacier side, father. It is not so very 
difficult to get up there ; but I noticed that when- 
ever he was disturbed, the chamois went across the 
glacier towards the Engelhorn, and I hn afraid it 
•would he rather dangerous to follow him. There 
are cracks in the ice hundreds of feet deep, and 
how well we know that whoever falls into one of 
them would never see the light of day again!’ 

‘ That is very true,’ said his father tlioughtfiilly. 
‘But we must have the buck at any risk. Do 
you know the spot on the glacier wdiere ho makes' 
for the Engelhorn ? ’ 

‘Yes ; it is quite at the top, M'here the ice ia4 
spread out like a sea.’ 

‘ Well then,’ said the experienced mountaineer, 

‘ we must try and avoid following the chamois over 
the ice, and rather wait for liiin on the Engelhorn, 
and get a shot at him as he passes. You must go 
to the Wellhorn, luy boy, and drive him towards 
me.’ . 

‘Yes; that will bo the best, father,’ rejdied 
Walter. ‘I thought of that myself.’ 

* Well then, let it be so. We must be off before 
daybreak to-morrow morning.’ 

Toni made the necessary ].->roparation3 the same 
evening; and long before the first beams of Sol 
were visible on the following morning, he left tlie 
cottage with his son. After a toilsome ascent of 
half an hour, they separated. The father turned to 
the left towards the steep and craggy Engelhorn, ■ 
after he had de.scribed the exact ' point towards 
which Walter was to drive the animal ; while tlie 
boy scrambled up the dangerous ridges of the 1 
Wellhorn, to find the chamois, and drive it to the 
place where his father was to lie in wait. ’ 1 

‘Be very careful, Watty,’ said his father to him 
ere they parted ; ‘ don’t he reckless or fool-hardy.’ 

The hoy promised to be watchful, and tliey 
separated, each to his own share of the toilsome 
and perilous undertaking. Taking advantage of 
the rocks and stones which marked the patl” of a 
former glacier, Walter reached the summit of the 
Wellhorn witliout much difficulty, after au hour 
and a hall’s climb. Taking a small telescope from 
Ills pocket, he peered anxiously across the field of 
ice which separated him from the Engelhorn, and 
descried his father working his way cautiously 
along the edge of the glacier till he gained a part 
of the rocks that seemed to afford a possibility of 
climbing. Ho then had the satisfaction of seeing 
Mm sit down to rest. 

He .has got just to the right spot,’ said he to 
lumseu. ' ‘ He must have seen the track. It is just 
fifty met from there that the chamois springs 
across a crack in the ice to get to the pasture 
Mgher up ; and when he ,onoe gets sight of him, 
father won’t let him escape. But first;, and fore- 
most, I must find the .game, and start it across.’ 


No sooner said than done. Clambering from 
rock to rook, always observant and wat,(;]iful, the 
resolute youth pursued liis way. Huddimly, how- 
ever, he stood still, and threw Iiiiuself fiat on the 
ground, 

‘I thought so~t]H?ro lie is ! ’ said, lie to himself. 
‘ I must work my way eurefully round to tlie light, 
and then frightnu him olf with a sliout,’ 

Taking stealthy advantage of every rock that 
could Screen him from observation, Walter raised 
his head now and then to make sure that the 
chamois had not taken friglit and moved from 
the spot. When he had thus reached the riglit 
position, he started to his feet and uttered a loud 
hulloo 1 

The animal wa.s only about two hundred paces 
distant. It heard the shont, and saw the figure of 
the boy suddenly appear, and with a bound sprang 
down to the field of ice, which it crossed with light 
and rapid strides. 

‘The game is ours!’ exclaimed ^Ya^tl;r with 
delight. But his joy -was ju'emature. 'Whether 
the chamois scented tlie danger that lay in wait 
for it on the further side, or whetlier the creature 
saw that there was notliing to fear from a boy who 
was -without a guUj it suddenly stopped, turned 
round and stamped iuinatiently two or three times 
on tlie ice, gazing at IV alter the while. Descend- 
ing the rocli's carefully, "Walter crossed |;ho ice, and 
was allowed by the animal to approach within a 
hundred steps, when with a short shrill whistle it 
turned round, sju'ang two or three hundred yards 
farther on, and stood still as before, and again 
gazed back at its puiwucr. 

The courageous boy did not stop in his pursuit. 

‘ .1 shall go on us far as it will be Siife,’ thought he, 

‘ and at the worst I can easily turn back,’ 

'’J'iie pursuit was accordingly renewed, and lasted 
in this way nearly an hour. If the hid could 
only Iceef) the animal from turning off to the 
right or left, it would bo sure to come at last 
within gunshot of hi.s father. 

'ITie chamois, followed by its pursuer, was 
ap])roachiug nearer and nearer the small pateli of 
grass wliioh it was accustomed to visit, uml ivas 
alreatly ivitiiiu fifty yards of it, when the animal 
suddenly stoiqied, gave a tremendous spring to 
the rigid, lied across the glacier with theuspeed of 
an arrow, and was out of sight in an instant. 

‘ lie inu.st have seen father, or else scented 
him,’ said Walter to himself. ‘ Our trouble is all 
iu vain for to-day, so I must go acquaint father 
with the result.’ 

A few minutes brought the lad to whe.ro his 
father was awaiting the appearance of the buck ; 
but TYalter saw at once that the older sportsman 
was aware pf what had liappeued. Ilia father 
beckoned to him to be silent, and })oiuted to a 
small green spot above the steep sides of the 
Engelhorn. Turning his eyes iu that direction, 
■Walter recognised the chamois standing on tiio 
sera]) of meadow. 

‘ Now we ’ve got him,’ whispered his father. ‘ I 
saw you driving him along this way, and started 
him up there on purjwse. I have watched tlic 
spot carefully, and as the buck has been iu the 
habit of feeding there, I felt sure he would make 
for it as soon as ho saw me. But we’ve got 
him now. He can’t take the steep sides of the 
mountain, and we’ve cut olf his retreat ; so come 
along, my boy, as fast as you can.’ 
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Following Ills lather hurriedly over the ice, they 
soon readied a point from which they could get a 
good view of the chamois. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, a large chasm in the ice lay right before 
them, and stopped their progress. The chamois 
had cleared it ; but it was quite beyond human 
strength and agility. 

‘ We can’t get. across here, father,’ said Walter in 
a wliisper ; ‘ let us try and find some other way.’ 

‘,,W e can’t find a better spot than this,’ replied 
his lather, examining his gun. 

‘ But what ’s the use of shooting him ? What ’s 
the good of a dead chamois if we can’t get 
", Mur ■ 

‘ When he ’s once dead, boy, we ’ll soon find 
some means of getting at him,’ was the answer. 

‘ A board laid over the crevasse will be an edsy 
way of recovering the venison.’ 

‘But we haven’t got a board, father.’ 

‘That we’ll see about. Just stand on one side, 
Watty ! ’^ : 

The hunter cocked his gun, took aim for a 
moment, and was going to fire, when he turned 
suddenly pale and dropped his -ana. 

‘ What ’s the matter, father ? Do you feel ill ? ’ 
inquired Walter with anxiety. 

‘No,’ replied the huntsman; ‘hut it seemed 
as if the ice was giving way just as I was going to 
fire. But it can’t be,’ he continued, stamping his 
foot ; ‘ the ice is solid and firm enough.’ 

‘Let us go home, father,’ implored Walter. ‘I 
feel a presentiment that something will happen. 
Come home now, and we can try for the buck 
to-morrow.’ 

But the old mountaineer had in the meantime 
become self-possessed again, and again raised his 
gun to fire. Just as he pulled the trigger, how- 
ever, his foot slipped; and with an exclamation 
of horror, Walter saw him carried rapidly towards 
the rift in the ice and suddenly disappear. With 
the recoil of the gun the hunter had lost his 
balance on the slippery ice, and at the same 
moment that his shot struck the chamois, he was 
hurled into the ‘rift.’ 

‘ Father ! father ! father ! ’ screamed Walter, 
throwing himself on the ice, horror-stricken, 
and peering wildly down the crevasse. ‘ Father, 
speak ! ’ » 

All was silent. Only a slight trickling, as if 
from some subterranean stream, reached his ear. 

For several minutes the youth lay at the edge 
of the chasm p^iralysed with terror. When lie 
recovered his consciousness, a feeling of alarm and 
distress overwhelmed him. He wept and wrnng 
his hands bitterly. 

‘ Father ! ’ he cried again into the abyss that 
yawned beneath him — ‘Father, speak to me, for 
God’s sake 1’ 

A sudden thrill passed through his frame as a i 
low murmur came up from the icy grave. He , 
strained his oars to listen to the broken words, ' 
‘ I am alive, Watty,’ was the reply of the un- 
fortunate man ; ‘ but my ankle is out of joint, and 
one of my arms broken. I shall never see the 
light of day again.’ ' . . 

A cry of mingled joy and agony hurst from 
Walter’s lips, ? 

‘ Don’t .be afraid, father,’ he exclaimed, ‘ You 
shall be rescued, with God’s help ! Have you 
got your bag with you ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; hut my bottle is broken.’ 


‘Well, then, take mine. I’ll lower it down 
with a cord. — Have you got it ? ’ 

‘Yes’ was feebly answered. ‘I can hold out 
now for a while, unless the cold strike me.’ 

‘ Courage, father, till I run down to the village, 
and get the neighbours and shepherds to come 
with ropes and poles. Try to. hold out .for a 
couple of hours, and \vith the help of God, you 
shall be saved.’ 

‘Ay, ay, dear boy,’ was the faint reply; ‘I 
will try to be patient till you come back ; ’ and 
with a God-speed, Walter hurried off to rouse the 
neighbours to the rescue. 

It was a dangerous journey that: the brave 
boy undertook for his fatheVs rescue ; but 
courage, and the agility which is acquired by 
those who are accustomed to the mouutains from 
childhood, enabled him to reach the valley in 
a wonderfully short time. Pale as death, with 
hands bleeding, and clothes torn to shreds, he 
rushed to the inn, which was the nearest spot 
where help could be found. His appearance 
naturally created consternation ; and in answer 
to the numerous questions addressed to him, he 
related in a few breathless words the dreadful 
(.accident which had befallen his father. A score 
of stalwart hands were instantly ready to rescue 
the unfortunate man from his dreadful position ; 
the landlord of the inn ordered ropes, poles, and 
ladders to be got in readiness, and meanwhile 
pressed refreshment on the well-nigh exhausted 
yovith. Moments were precious ; but ere long the 
party reached the scene of the disaster, when 
Walter, leaning over the edge of the cleft, cried 
to his father, and was answerkl. 

‘ Yes, I’m still alive ! ’ replied the mountaineer, 
in weakly tones ; ‘ but I am almost frozen to death, 
and in dreadful pain. Make haste and help me, 
if yon can, for I ’m losing my senses.’ 

‘ Down with the rope !’ shouted the landlord, who 
had, himself come with the party. — ‘ Look out, 
Hirzel ! Place the loop over your shoulders aad 
under your arms, and try to draw it tight. There 
arc plenty of strong arms here that will soon get 
you up.’ 

The rope having been made fast to an iron 
staucliion driven into the ice, the looped end was 
lowered away into the chasm ; but no sign was 
made by Hirzel that he had obeyed the directions, 
and fastened, it round his body. 

‘ Father, why don’t you make haste 1 ’ exclaimed 
Walter in agony. 

But there was no answer. 

‘He must have fainted at the last moment,’ 
said the landlord ; ‘and if so, then may God have 
mercy upon him, for not a living creature could 
venture such a depth ! ’ 

‘ I will venture it 1 ’ exclaimed Walter, seizing 
the rope. But twenty hands held liiin back. 

‘ Let me go ! ’ he cried. ‘ I must save my father ! ’ 
and breaking loose with a sudden effort from the 
men. who surrounded him, the courageous youth 
seized the rope and disappeared in sight of his 
horror-.stricken companions. 

A few terrible momenta passed, when a shout 
from below was suddenly heard, and the cry ‘ All 
right, puU away, friends!’ sent a thrill of joy 
through every heart. 

‘ Pnll steadily, my men,’ cried the good land- 
lord ; ‘ but pull as if your own lives depended on it. 
-T-I can see them now ! ’ exclaimed he, gazing 
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into llie gloomy abyss. ‘Hirzel seems to have 
fainted, juat as I thought, hut Watty has fastoiied 
the rope round him securely. Pull away ; they 
will be at the top in a few seconds ' ’ 


Encouraged by success, the men redoubled their 


efforts, and had soon the satisfaction of landing 
father and son safely on the ice, 

A rough kind of stretcher having been hastily 
made of poles and ropes, the wounded hunter was 
laid upon it and carried home ; and as there was no 
lack of stout hearts and sure feet, the journey 
was accomplished without accident. After setting 
his broken limbs and binding up his wounds, 
the doctor, who had been speedily called in, 
expressed the hope that Hirzel's life would he 
saved, but he doubted very much if he would 
ever be able to climb the mountains for chamois 
again. Walter was thankful to find that his 
father’s life was in no danger ; and had himself so 
far recovered his equanimity as to he able to 
relate how he had rescued him from his icy grave, _ 
and how he found that the rope, instead of 
having reached the wounded man, had actually 
rested on a ledge ten feet above the place where 
he lay. Walter, who felt devoutly thankful that 
his efforts had been so successful, Avas overwhelmed 
with praises for his heroism. 

Nor was the chamois forgotten. The generous 
landlord had it brought down to the inn from the 
spot where it had fallen, and sent an ample equi- 
valent to Hirzel’s cottage. 


RUBBISH. 


Most of the substance wo call the rubbish of our 
houses finds its way sooner or later into the 
dust-bin, and thence into the dustman’s cart, 
which couveys it to the dust-contractor’s yard ; 
and there we are for the moat part contented to 
lose sight of it. It is worthless to us, and we are 
thankful to be rid of it, and think no more of 
it. But no sooner does it reach its destination 
in the yard, than our rubbish becomes a valuable 
commodity. The largest cinders are bought by 
laundresses and braziers, the smaller by brick- 
makers. The broken crockery is matched and 
mended by the poor women' wiio sort the heaps, 
that which is quite past repair being sold with the 
oyster-shells to make roads ; and the very cats are 
skinned, before their dead bodies are sent away 
with other animal and vegetable refuse to be 
used as manure for fertilising our fields. Nothing 
is useless or worthless in the contractor’s eyes ; 
for rubbish, like dirt, is simply ‘matter out of 
place.’ 

The term is an entirely correlative one j what 
is rubbish to one persoir under certain circum- 
stances, being under altered conditions extremely 
valuable to another. Gold itself is rubbish in 
the • eyes of a man who is starving on a desert 
island, j and the pearls which adorn a royal 
diadem and have made the fortune of the lucky 
finder, Were pAbably felt to be worse than useless 
by the poor oyster, tormented by the presence of 
some particle of matter which he felt to be 
decidedly ‘ out of place ’within his shell. Many 
a cook no doubt had washed the little fresh-water 


bleak, a fish about four inches long, and had 
thoughtlessly poured away the water after the 
oxieration, before it occurred to the Erench. bead- 
maker that the lustrous silvery sediment de- 
posited at the bottom of the vessel might be 
turned to account in the manufacture of artificial 
j)earls, or pearl-beads. 

It is indeed strange to consider how many of 
our most highly prized adornments and our most 
useful and important inanul'acturos are derived 
from our own and Nature’s refuse. The jet 
which brings in some twenty thousand pounds 
a year to the town of Whitby alone, is merely 
a compact, highly lustrous, and deep black variety 
of lignite, a species of coal less ancient in origin 
than that of the Carboniferous era Avhich we 
usually burn. And coal itself, as Ave knoAv, is 
merely the refuse of ancient forests and jangles, 
peat-mosses and cypress swamps, Avhicb lias been 
mineralised in the course of ages and stored for 
our use in the boAvela of the earth. Amber too, 
Avhieh is also used for ornaments, esjiecially in the 
East, is but the fossil gum or resin of the P-inUcs 
sitccinifcr, largo forests of Avhich seem to have 
existed in the north-east portion of w'hat is noAV 
the bed of the Baltic. To the pine-tree this gum 
Avas certainly nothing but refuse, a Boniethiug to 
be got rid of; but Nature, Avho irejeets nothing 
boAVever vile and contemptible, received it into 
her lumber-room, her universal storehouse^ and 
after keeping it patiently much more than th^ 
traditional seven years, sends it out again, trans- 
formed and yet the same, to adorn the Eastern 
beauty, and to give emidoyment to many a skil- 
ful pair of hatids. Bogwuod, which like jet, is 
used for bracelets, brooches, &c. is merely oak 
or other hard wood which has lain for ;;^ears in 
X)eat-bogs or marshes, and has acquired its dark 
colouring from the action of oxidised metal tiiion 
the tannin it contained. 

Turning, however, from Nature’s processes to 
those of man, we find that he is d(nng his best, 
however clumsily, to IblloAV the thrifty examxde 
she sots him. For many and many a year no 
doubt the pine-tree shed its pointet’l, needle-like 
leaves in the SilesiaAi forests, and there they Avero 
left to decay and turn into mould at their leisure, 
until M. Pannewitz started a manufactory for 
converting them into forest-wool, which, hesid(is 
being efficacious in cases of rheumatism when 
ax)]5lied in its woolly state, can also be curled, 
felted, or Avoven. Mixed Avith cotton, it has even 
been used for blankets and Avearing apparel. The 
ethereal oil evolved during the preparation of the 
wool is a useful medical agent, besides being 
serviceable as lamp-oil and also as a solvent of 
caoutchouc; and even the refuse left Avhen the 
leaves have yielded Axp their oil and wood, is not 
looked upon as rubbish, but is compressed into 
blocks and used for firewood ; while tlio resinous 
matter it couiaius itroduces gas enough for the 
illumination of the factory. 

Truly, as one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison, so one man’s rubbish is aA}ot])er man’s 
treasure. While the llussiaus export or simply 
waste all their bones, other more thrifty pecq)lc 
boil them, to extract their grease and gelatine ; 
convert them into charcual, to be used in refining 
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away, still our best elforts look clumsy by the 
side of hers, ami our dust-yards and lumber-rooms 
are but repulsive, untidy receptacles compared 
with her wonderful laboratory. 


anecdotes of AUTHORS. 
There is always an additional interest attaching 
to a book when we know something of its author 
or of tlie circumstances under which it was 
written. The knowledge that Milton was blind 
when he conceived the splendid imagery of Pam- 
dise Lost, adds one more wonder to that marvel- 
lous production ; and have we not from childhood 
pictured to ourselves John Bunyan in his prison- 
cell writing about the ‘ Slough of Despond ’ and 
the ‘ Shining Ones ^ in the Pilgrirtds Progress ? ^ A 
number of incidents connected with the writing 
of well-known books, and other facts and amusing 
stories about authors, have been brought together 
by the same pen which wrote Anecdotes of Artists, 
A few of these we append. 

Those who have laughed over the exploits of 
John Gilpin— -and who has not? — will read with 
interest the following account of its origin. ‘It 
happened one afternoon, in thoso years when 
Cowpeifs accomplished friend Lady Austen made 
a part of his little evening circle, that she observed 
him sinking into increased dejection. It was her 
custom on these occasions to try all the resources 
of her sprightly powers for his immediate relief. 
She told him the story of John Gilpin — which 
had been treasured in her memory from her child- 
hood— to dissipate the gloom of the passing hour. 
Its effect on the fancy of Cowper had the air 
of enchantment. He informed her the next morn- 
ing that ebullitions of laughter, brought on by 
his recollection of her story, had kept him waking 
during the greatest part of the niglit, and that he 
had turned it 'into a ballad.’ To Lady Austen’s 
suggestion also we are indebted for Cowper’s poem 
of Tlie Task 

‘Johnson, the publisher in St Paiil’s Church- 
yard, obtained the copyright of Cowper’s poems — 
which proved a groat source of profit to him— in 
the following manner. One evening a relation 
of Cowper’s called upon Johnson with a portion 
of the manuscript poems, which he offered for 
publication, provided Johnson would publish them 
at his own risk, and allow the author to have 
a few copies to give to his friends. Johnson read 
the poems, approved of them, and accordingly pub- 
lished them. Soon after they had appeared, there 
was scarcely a reviewer who did not load them 
with the most scurrilous abuse, and condemn 
them to the butter-shops ; and the public taste 
being 'thus foolishly misled, these charming effu- 
sions stood in the corner of the publisher’s shop 
for a long time as an unsaleahlo pile. At length 
Oowper’s relation called upon Johnson with another 
bundle of the poet’s manuscript, which was offered 
and accepted upon the same terms as before. In 
this fresh collectioii was the poem of The Task 
Not alsj^rmed at the fate of the former publication, 
but thoroughly assured of the great merit of the 
poems," they were published. The tone of the 
reviewers becarne changed, and Cowper was hailed 
as the ' first pCet of the age. The success of this 
second publication set the first in motion. Johnson 
soon reaped the fruits of his undaunted judgment, 
aud Cowper’s poems enriched the publisher when 


the poet was in languishing circumstances. In 
October 1813, the copyright of Cowper’s poems 
was put up for sale among the London booksellers 
in thirty-two sbarn-s. Twenty of the shares were 
sold at two hundred and twelve pounds each. 
The work, consisting of two octavo volumes, was 
.satisfactorily proved at the sale to net eight hun- 
dred and thirty-four pounds per auiium. It had 
only two years of cojiyright ; yet this same copy- 
right produced the sum of .six; thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-four pounds.’ 

Coleridge, among his many speculations, started 
a periodical in prose and verse entitled Ths 
Watchman, with the motto, ‘ That all might know 
the truth, and that the truth might make us free.’ 
He watched in vain ! Coleridge’s incurable -want 
of order and punctuality, aud his philosophical 
theories, tired out and disgusted his readers, aud 
the worl?: was discontinued after the ninth number. 
Of the unsaleable nature of this publication, lie 
relates an amusing illustrutiou. Ifappeuing one 
morning to rise at au earlior hour than usiial, he 
ob-served his servant-girl putting an extravagant 
quantity of paper into the grate in order to light 
the fire, and he mildly cluaiked her for her waste- 
fulnoas. ‘La ! sir,’ replied Nanny, ‘ why, it ’s only 
Watchmen P 

‘ Stammering,’ says Coleridge, ‘is sometimes tlio 
cause of a pun. Some one was mentioning in 
Lamb’s presence the cold-heartedness of the Duke 
of Cumberland in restraining the Duchess from 
ntslung up to the embrace of her son, whom she 
had not seen for a cousiderable time, and insisting 
on her receiving him instate. “ How Jiorribly 
cold it was,” saiil tlie narrator. “Yes,” said Lamb, ■ 
in his stuttering way ; “ but you know he is the 
Duke of Cu-cum-ber-land.'” 

Cottle ill his Life of Voleridgc relates the follow- 
ing amusing incident: ‘I led the horse to the 
stable, when a fresh perplexity arose. I removed 
the harness without dilficulty ; but after many 
strenuous elforts, I could not remove the collar. 
In despair I called for assistance, when aid soon 
drew near. Mr Wordsworth brought his inge- 
nuity into exercise ; but after several unsuccessful 
attempts, he relimjuiahed the achievement as a 
thing altogether impracticable. Mr Coleridge 
now tried his hand, but shewed no inore groom- 
ing skill than his predecessors ; for after twisting 
the poor horse’s neck almost to strangulation, and 
the great danger of his eyes, he gave up tlie task, 
pronouncing that the horse’s head must liavo 
grown (gout or dropsy ?) since the collar was put 
ou ; for, he said, “ it was a downright impossi- 
bility for such a huge os frontis to pass through so 
narrow a collar.” Just at this instant a servant- 
girl came near, aud understanding the cause of 
our consternation : “ La ! master,” said sUo, “ you 
don’t go about the work in the right way ; you 
should do like this when turning the collar com- 
pletely upside down, she slipped it off in a mo- 
ment, to our great humiliatiou and wonderment, 
each satisfied afresh that there were heights of 
knowledge in the world to which we had not 
yet attained.’ 

We are told of Fielding’.s Tom Jones, tliat 
when the work was completed, the author ‘ being 
at the time hard pressed for money, look it 
to a second-rate publisher, -with the view of 
selling it for what it would fetch at the niomeal. 
He left it with the bookseller, and called upon 
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liim next day for his decision. The publisher 
hesitated, and reqrLCstcd another day for consider- 
ation ; and at parting, Fielding offered him the 
manuscript for twenty-five pounds. On his way 
home, Fielding met Thomson the poet, whom he 
told of the negotiation for the sale of the manu- 
script ; when Thomson, knowing the high merit 
of the work, conjured him to be off tbe bargain, 
and offered to find a better purchaser. Next 
morning, Fielding hastened to his appointment 
with as much apprehension, lest the bookseller 
should keep to liis bargain, as he had felt the day 
before lest he should altogether decline it. To 
the author’s great joy, the ignoratit trafficker in 
literature declined, and returned the manuscript 
to Fielding. He next set off with a light heart 
to his friend Thomson ; and the novelist and the 
poet then went to Andrew Millar, the great pub- 
lisher of the day, Millar, as wais his practice Avith 
Avork.s of light reading, handed the manuscript to 
his wife, who having' read it, advised him by no 
means to let it slip through his lingers. Millar 
now invited the two friends to meet him at a 
coffee-house in the Strand, where, after dinner, 
the bookseller, with great caution, offered Field- 
ing two hundred pounds for the manuscript. The 
novelist was amazed at the largeness of the offer. 
“Then,. my good sir,” said he, recovering himself 
from this unexpected stroke of good fortune, “ give 
me your hand — the book is yours. — And waiter,” 
continued he, “ bring a couple of bottles of your 
best port.” Before Millar died, he had cleared 
eighteen thousand pounds by Tom Jones, out of 
which he generously made Fielding various pre- 
sents, to the amount of two thousand pounds ; and 
Avhen he died, he bequeathed a handsome legacy 
to each of Fielding’s sons.’ 

There are some amusing stories told of the two 
Sheridans, father and son, Sheridan — probably 
with a vieAV to improving the linancial condition 
of the family — was very desirous that his son Tom 
should marry a youug lady of large fortune ; but 
he knew that a Lliss’ Callander had already won 
his heart. The father expatiating on the folly of 
his son, at length broke out: ‘Tom, if you 
marry Caroline Callander, I’ll cut you off with 
a shilling ! ' 

Tom looking maliciously at his father, said : 

‘ Then .sir, you must borrow it ! ’ 

In a large party one evening, the conversation 
turned upon young men’s allowances at college, 
Tom deplored the ill-judging parsimony of many 
parents in that respect. ' 

‘I am sure Tom,’ said his father, ‘you have no 
reason to complain; I always allowed you eight 
hundred pounds a year.’ 

‘Yes, father, I confess you allowed it; but then, 
it was never paid ! ’ 

Hannah More and her sister visited London in 
1773 or 1774, and were the guests of Garrick. 
They were received with favour by Johnson, 
Eeynolds, and Burke. Hannah More’s sister has 
thus described their first interview with Johnson : 

‘ We have paid another visit to Miss Reynolds ; 
she had sent to engage Dr Percy — Pemfs Col- 
lection, noAV you know him — quite a sprightly 
modern, instead of a rusty antique, as I expected. 
He was no sooner gone, than the most amiable 
and obliging of women. Miss Eeynolds, ordered 
tbe coach to take us to Dr Johnson’s very 
own house. Yes, Abyssinian J ohnson 1 Dictionary 


Johnson! Ramblers, Idlers, and Irene Johnson! 
Can. you picture to yourselves the palpitation of 
our hearts as we approached his mansion ? The 
conversation turned upon a new work of his just 
going to the press, the Tour to the Hebrides, and 
his old friend Richardson, Mrs Williams, the 
blind poetess, who lives with him, Avas introduced 
to us. She is engaging in her manners, her con- 
versation Evely and entertaining. Miss Reynolds 
told the Doctor of all our rapturous exclamations 
on the . road. He shook his scientific head at 
Hannah, and said she was “ a silly thing.” When 
our visit was ended, he called for his hat, as it 
rained, to attend xrs down a very long entry to 
our coach ; and not Rasselas could have acquitted 
himself more en cavalier! 

‘ Dr Johnsou’s Avigs were in general very shabby, 
and tlieir fore-parts AV'ere burned away by the near 
approach to the candle Avhicli his short-sighted- 
ne.s3 rendered necessary in reading. At Streatham', ; 
Mr Thrale’s butler ahvays had a Avig ready ; and 
as Johnson passed from the draAving-room, when 
dinner was announced, the servant would remove 
the ordinary wig, and replace it Avith the neAver 
one ; and this ludicrous ceremony Avas performed 
every day.’ 

Everybody has heard of the ready wit of Douglas 
Jerrold : the following are a few specimens. ‘At 
a club of which Jerrold was a member, a fierce 
Jacobite, and a friend as fierce of the Orange 
cause, were arguing noisily, and disturbing less 
excitable conversationalists. At length the Jacobite, 
a brawny Scot, brought his fist down heavily upon 
the table, and roared at his adversary : “I tell you 
what it is sir — I spit upon your King William ! ’’ 

‘ The friend of the Prince of Orange rose, and 
roared back to the Jacobite: “And I sir, spit 
upon your James II. ! ” 

‘Jerrold, Avho had been listening to tbe uproar in 
silence, hereupon rang the hell, and slioixted : 

“ Waiter, spittoons for tAvo ! ” 

‘At an evening party, Jerrold was looking at the 
dancer, s, Avhen seeing a very tall gentleman Avaltz- 
ing with a remarkably short lady, he said to a 
friend near ; “ Humph 1 there ’s the mile dancing 
with the milestone I ” 

‘ J errold and some friends Avere dining once at a 
tavern, and had a private room ; but after dinner, 
the landlord, on the plea that the house Avas partly 
under repair, requested permission that a stranger 
might take a chop in the apartment at a separate 
table. The company gave the required permission ; 
and the stranger, a man of commonplace aspect, 
Avas brought in, ate his chop in silence, and then 
fell asleep, snoring so loudly and discordantly that 
the conversation could Avith difficulty be carried 
on. A gentleman of the party made a noise ; and : 
the stranger, starting out of his nap, called' out t6 
Jerrold: “I know you, Mr Jerrold— I know you ; 
but you shall not make a butt of me ! ” 

“Then don’t bring your hog’s head in here,” Avas 
the instant ansAver of the wit,’ 

The folloAA'ing is a story of Sir Walter Scott’s : 
The chemical philo.sophers Dr Black and Dr 
Hutton Avere particular friends, though there Avas 
something extremely opposite in their external 
appearance and manner. Dr Blade spoke Avitli 
the English pronunciation, and with punctilious 
accuracy of expression. The geologist Dr Hutton 
Avas the . very reverse of this; his conA^orsatiori 
was conducted in broad phrases, expressed Avitk a 
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strong Seotcli accent, whioli often,; heiglitened the 
humour of what he said. It chanced that the 
two doctors had held some discourse together 
upon the folly of abstaining from feeding on the 
testaceous creatures of the land, while those of the 
sea were considered as delicacies. Wherefore not 
eat snails ? They are known to he nutritious and 
wholesome, and even sanative in some cases. ^ The 
epicures of old praised them among the richest 
delicacies, and the Italians still esteem them. In 
short it was determined that a gastronomic experh ■ 
ment should he made at the expense of the snails. 
The snails were procured, fattened for a time, and 
then stewed for the benefit of the two philosophers 
only, who had either invited no guests to their 
hanquet, or found none who relished in prospect 
the pike de rMstance. A huge dish of snails 
was placed before them- Philosophers are but'meu 
after all ; and the stomachs of both doctors began 
to revolt against the experiment. Nevertheless, 
though they looked with disgust on the snails, 
they retained their awe of each other, so that 
each conceiving the sensations of internal revolt 
peculiar to himself, began, with iirfinite exertion, 
to swallow in very small quantities the mess 
which he intornnlly loatlied. Dr Black at length 
shewed the -white-feather, but in a very delicate 
manner, as if to sound the opinion of his mess- 
mate. “Doctor,” he said in bis precise and qiriet 
manner — “ doctor, do you not think that they taste 
a little — a very little green ?” " Green ! " vocife- 
rated Dr Hutton -^vith a prefix we prefer to omit. 
“ Green indeed ! Tak’ them awa, tak’ them awa ! ” 
And starting up from the table, the doctor gave 
full vent to his feelings of abhorrence. So ended 
all hopes of introducing snails into the modern 
cumne, and thus was shewn the fact that philo- 
sophy can no more cure nausea than honour can 
set a broken limb.’ 

The following characteristic story of two ‘in- 
tellectual gladiators’ is related in A New Spirit 
of the Age: ‘Leigh Hunt and Carlyle were once 
present amongst a small party of equally well- 
known men. It chanced that the conversation 
rested wuth these two, both first-rate talkers, and 
the others sat well pleased to listen. Leigh Hunt 
had said something about the Islands of the Blest, 
or El Dorado, or the Millennium, and was flowing 
on in his bright and hopeful way, when Carlyle 
dropped some heavy tree-trunk across Hunt’s 
pleasant stream, and hanked it up with philo- 
sophical doubts and objections at every interval 
of the .speaker’s joyous progress. But the irre- 
pressible Hunt never ceased his overflowing anti- 
cipations, nor the saturnine Carlyle his infinite 
demurs to those finite flourishings. The listeners 
laughed and applauded by turns, and pitted them 
against each other, as the philosopher of Hope- 
fulness and of the Unhopeful. The contest con- 
tinued with all that ready wit, that mixture of 
, pleasant^ and profundity, that extensive know- 
ledge of hooks and character, with their ready 
ap^ication in argument or illustration, and that 
perfect ease and good-nature which distinguish 
each of these men. The opponents were .so well 
matched that it was quite clear the contest would 
never come to an end by victory on either side. 
But the. night was far advanced, and the party 
broke up. They all sallied forth ; and leaving the 
elese room, th^ handles, and the arguments .behind 
them, suddenly- found themselves in presence of 


a most brilliant starlight night. They all looked 
up. “Now,” thought Hunt,’“ Carlyle done for ; 


he can have no answer to Duit. — Tlicre!” he 
shouted. “ Look up there ! Look at that glorious 
harmony, Avhich sings with, infinite voices an 
eternal song of hope in tlio soul of man.” 

‘Carlyle looked up, Thoi whole 'party remained 
silent, to hear what he v'oubl say. They began to 
think he was si],onccd at; last-- lie was but mortal. 
But out of that silence canie a few low-toned 
words in a broad Scotch accent. And who on 
earth could have anticipated what the voice said ? 
“ Eh I it ’s a sad sight.” 

‘Hunt sat down on a door-step. They all laughed, 
then looked very thonglitful, then laughed, again. 
Finally they bade each other “ good-night,” and 
betook themselves homeward with slo^v and serious 
].-)ace. There might be some reason for sadness 
too. That brilliant firmament probably — we would 
rather' say possibly — couiained infinite worlds, 
each full of struggling and suffering beings— of 
beings who had to die — for life in the stars may 
imply that those bright worlds may also be full 
of graves; all that life, like ours —our philoso- 
phers appear to luive ignored .Reivelati(ni in these 
thoughts — knowing not whence it came nor 
whither it goeth, and tlie brilliant universe in Us 
great movement having perhaps no more certain 
knowledge of itself nor of its ultimate destination 
than hath one of the sulfering specks that com- 
pose this small spot we inherit.’ 

We must confess to a preference for Leigh 
Hunt’s spirit ; and with a few words o! his on 
‘ Literary Localities,’ wo conclude. He pleasantly 
says : ‘I can no more pass through Westminster, 
withoixt thinking of Milton ; or the Borough with- 
out thinking of Chaucer and Shakspeare; or Gray’s 
Iim without calling Bacon to mind ; or Blooms- 
bury Square without Steele and Aken.sido, thau 
I can prefer brick and mortar to wit and poetry, or 
not see a beauty upon it beyond architecture, in tlie 
splendour of the recollection. I once had diitic's 
to perform which kept me out late at night, and 
severely taxed my health and spirits. My path 
lay through a neighboxirhood in which Dryileu 
had lived ; and though nothing could be mero 
commonplace, and I used to bci tired to tbo heart 
and soul of mo, I never hesitated to go a little out 
of the way, purely that I might pass through 
Gerard Street, and so give myself the shadow of 
a pleasant thought.’ 




HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER. 

CHAUTBR IIT, 

Within little more than a month after his wife’s 
interview with Sir Charles Stoplbrd, GeruM 
Rivers was duly installed as station-master at 
Leaswood. Alice arrived a couple of days later 
by the evening train, bringing with her as general 
servant a girl of eightetm, whom she had hired in 
London, and who knew nothing -xvluitovor of the 
antecedents either of her or her husband, lu days 
gone by, Alice had been well known by siglit at 
Leaswood Station, and to nearly every person in 
the neighbourhood for miles around, so that she 
was obliged to bo V{n‘y careful now in ortler to 
avoid recognition, Wium she went out in. the 
daytime, which vras not very often, she wore a 
veil so thick that even her owji sisters -would 
have passed her unknowing who was behind it ; 
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wliile on those occasions when she took an well as you or papa ? ’ asked Alice with a smile, 
after-dusk ramble with her husband, a veil of ‘ When I used to act as papa’s secretary, I learned 

a thinner texture effectually shielded her from to take quite an interest in the dift'erent kinds 

observation. of stocks and in the rise and fall of the money 

Geralil had been about a fortnight at his new market.’ 
duties Avheu Mr Crewdson, his wife’s father, one . ‘Ay, ay; that’s all very well. But that’s very 
day alighted from the train. He was a stout different from buying and selling on your owm 

wdiite-haired gentleman, who claimed the help of account. You would be sure to burn your fingers 

a tliick cane when he walked, and whom his last before very long.’ 

attack of gout had left slightly lame. By the ‘ I should hardly do that, I think, god-papa. In 
porters at the station, the flymen and others, he any case, I have not much to lose, so shall not 
was known as ‘ Old Pepper-corn ’ or ‘ Old Fire- venture into very deep water.’ 
away.’ Some of the heat of his temper would ‘ Why now, it’s just the sort of thing one might 
seem to have imparted itself to his complexion, expect from your father’s daughter. My friend 
which was not unlike a boiled lobster in tint. Crewdson made every penny of his fortune on 

‘ So you are the new station-master, eh ? ’ he the Stock Exchange, and I suppose there ’s a sort 
said, with a sort of disdainful grunt, as he sur- of mania in it that runs in the family. But if 
veyed Gerald from head to foot. you could only have the benefit of your father’s 

‘ I am that person, at your service sir.’ advice, now?’ 

‘ Humph ! I was quite satisfied with the man ‘ That is quite out of the question. Had it not 
who was here before, and it was a tom-fool’s trick been so, there would have beeu no occasion for 
to send him away, I don’t suppose I shall be half my errand here this morning.’ 
as well satisfied with you.’ _ ‘ Quite true, my pretty logician. Then I sup- 

‘ You have not given me a trial yet sir.’ pose I must give you what you ask for.’ 

‘Oh, we shall soon put you to the proof. I ‘ Of course you must. The idea of your refusing 
hope you are a good hand at telegraphing.’ your god-daughter such a trifle ! ’ 

‘ Had I not been so, I should hardly have been When Alice had got what she wanted from Sir 
here.’ Charles, she drove at once to Plummer’s Court, 

. ‘ That ’s no answer. But let me tell you, young Cornhill. She was fortunate enough to find Mr 
man, that your time here will he a very short one Boucher in his office. When he had read the 
unless you attend properly to my telegrams.’ note, he said : ‘ I need hardly tell you, Miss 

‘ I shall give them every attention.’ • Crewdson, that my best services will always be at 

‘You had better do so. Some of them are in yoiir disposal. I have had many transactions with 
cipher, and with those you cannot be too par- your father at one time or another.’ 
ticular. An error of even a single letter might ‘ I am married,’ said Alice, ‘ and my name is 
be of serious consequence to me. At whatever Mrs Gerald. Any communications I may have to 
hour a message for me may arrive, you will lose make to you will reach yovi in the form of tele- 
no time in sending it up to my house by special grams from Leaswood station ; but whenever a 
messenger. If you attend to me properly, there telegram from me reaches you, it must be acted 
will be a turkey for you at Christmas ; but if you upon with the utmost promptitude ; not an hour 
don’t, why then, the sooner you look out for must be thrown away.’ 

another job the better.’ ‘I will give special instructions that any message 

‘ It ’s only papa’s grumpy way,’ said Alice to from you shall he brought to me, wherever I may 
Gerald, when told of the interview. ‘ He ’s very be, immediately on its arrival, and you may depend 
obstinate, and will have his own way ; but at heart upon its having my most prompt attention,’ 
he’s as good as gold, as you will one day discover Day passed after day till several weeks had come 
for yourself,’ and gone, during which time a considerable num- 

liext morning Alice went up to London by the her of telegrams reached Leaswood Station for Mr 
early train, and drove at once to Sir Charles Crewdson, each one of which was shewn to Alice 
Stopford’s. It was just eleven o’clock, and he by her husband before being sent on by a special 
was still lounging over his breakfast. He wel- messenger to Brookfield. More than one of these 
corned his god-daughter warmly, and ordered up telegrams was iu cipher, but that fact did not 
some fresh chocolate. seem to cause Mrs Rivers much difficulty. Before 

‘ God-pa,’ said Alice at last, when she had told her marriage and during her father’s frequent 
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in the first instance, and thence forward to 
Leaswood. ‘It is from nry uncle Edgar in 
America/ said Alice; a fact w'hich Gerald had 
guessed already. Tlxen she ro,se suddenly frotn 
her seat and flung her arms round her husband’s 
neck and hurst into tears. ‘At last, my love, at 
last !’ she nnxrmured. ‘Surely' the sunshine is 
coining at last/ 

‘May I read it?’ asked Gerald. The answer, 
with her head still on his shoulder, was a pressure 
of her arms ; so Gerald took up the paper, on which 
his wife’s writing was still wet, and read as follows : 
‘Buy up all the Deep Lips you can lay hands on. 
Struck oil once more. This may ho relied on. 
Private information. Wall Street in the dark yet.’ 
Gerald was puzzled, and his face betrayed it. 

‘Fou darling old ignoramus!’ said his wife 
between laughing and crying. 

‘I confess that I can make neither head nor tail 
of it/ he said. 

‘And yet it is ve;ry, very simple/ 

‘To clever little wives like you perhaps, but 
not to stupid husbands like me. Pray, what may 
he the meaning of Deep Lips ? ’ 

‘Deep Lips is the name of a silver mine in 
Colorado, the shares in which can he bought or 
sold on the London Stock Exchange like any other 
scrip. These shares have been quoted at a very 
low figure for the last two years, as it was believed 
that the mine was all hut worked out. The plirase 
“Struck oil once more” can have but one meaning: ' 
that the miners have unexpectedly come across a 
fresh lode or vein of silver — doubtless a very rich 
one, judging from my xmclo’a emphatic request to 
papa to buy up all the shares he can lay hands on. 
The words “ Wall Street in the dark yet ” mean 
that the news embodied in the telegram is not yet 
known to the buyers and sellers in New York, 
The moment it is known to them, a score telegrams 
will flash across the Atlantic to the same purport 
as this one. In a case like this an hour will 
often make all the dilfei-cnce in the world ; and if 
we are only fortunate enough to be first in the 

field, why then, I think But never mind just 

now what I think. Every momeixt is precious, 
and I must telegraph Boucher “ slick away.” ’ 

Seizing pen, ink, and paper, Alice dashexl off the 
following message : ‘ From Mrs Gerald, Leaswood, 
to Mr Boucher, No. 11 Plummer’s Court, Oornhill. 
Buy up in my name all the Deep Lip stock now in 
the market. Not a moment must be lost. I will 
be noth you at ten to-morrow morning.’ 

‘ Not another word till you have despatched my 
message,' said Alice as she gave the paper into ! 
her husband’s hands. Like the sensible man he 
was, Gerald simply notided and left the room. 
Five minutes later he was back a^ain. ! 

‘ Sent it ? ’ asked Alice anxiously. [ 

‘ Every word. And now perhaps, you will ! 
explain still further ? ’ 

‘Willingly.’ 

‘ But first I had better send the nressage to your 
father at Brookfield.’ 

Alice looked at her watch. ‘It is now one- 
, thirty,’ she said. ‘ It will take the man an hour to 
get to. Brookfield, and another hour to return, by 
which time it will be three-thirty. Allowing 
another half-hour for a telegram from papa to 
reach Mr Simmhuds his broker, that will bring the 
time to four o’clock— too lata in the day for busi- 
■ ness on the Stock Exchange. Yea, you may send 
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the message Boucher will have iiad a fair start. 
If he does his duty, tliero will not be a Deep Lip 
share to be had for love or money by to-morrow 
morning/ 

‘Which mpan.s/ said. Gerald, ‘that you are 
taking udvantngc of your knowledge of the infor- 
mation convoyed in your uncle’s telegram, to fore- 
stall your father’s actiim iu the matter, and make 
the information worthless so far as he is concerned.’ 

‘ That is precisely wdiat T am doing,’ sail I Alice 
with emphasis. ‘ 1 was not luy (ather’.s secretary 
for so long a tlme^ witliout learning something. 
Ho has refused to forgive mo or to condone niy 
marriage unless I can go to him with six thousand 
ouiids. lie does not ask me whether I am 
appy. lie has no curiosity as to the kind of man 
I have made my husband. He simply says ; 
“ Bring mo six tliousaud pounds, and all shall bo 
forgiven.” To meet his mercenary views, I must 
become mercenary myself. All is fair in. love, 
war, and on the Stmde IHxchange. The moment 
the information conveyed iu this message reaches 
my father, he will fake advantage of it by tele- 
graphing to his broker to buy up' every Deep Lip 
share iix the market. I happen to see the message 
first, and I take the first advantage of it : that is 
all/ 

‘I am afraid th.at you arc making me a con- 
federate in a very nefarious scheme,’ said Gerald, 
looking as if he hardly knew whether to laugh or 
be serious. 

‘In this case the cud must justify the moans. 
It is just the sort of ruse that papa llimself would 
delight in— -just the sort of xidvantage that ho 
wouhl be the first to take.’ 

‘Then you are buying for what is called a 
“ rise ? ” ’ said Gerald. 

‘ Precisely so. If the information conveyed by 
my uncle’s telegram be correct— -and he is too old 
a soldier in the field, of speculation not to know 
what he is about — then will Deep Lips go up, up, 
up, as soon as the intelligence becomes' generally 
known, and your wife will have made a very 
lucky hit. Of course my object will be to sell 
out and realise as soon as the shares have reacheil 
what, in Boucher’s opinion, seems something like 
their maximum value.’ 

‘ But suppose the information conveyed in your 
uncle’s telegram prove to be incorrect, and the 
shares don’t go up at all — what then ? ’ 

‘Why, even iu that case, they cannot .sink 
much lower tlian they are at present, and as a 
conse(j[uence,my loss will be proportionately trifling. 
But I won’t even think that loss is possible.’ 

‘Can it be possible that it is my wdfe who is 
doing all this 1 ' 

‘Your wife? Why not, dear? The whole 
affair is as simple as A B CV 

‘But to think of your originating such a 
scheme!’ 

‘Now you know the reason why I iuLerceded 
with Sir Charles to have you appuitited as station- 
master at Leaswood.’ 

‘ Then the scheme that you are carrying out to- 
day has been hatching in your brain from the first ?’ 

‘Certainly. It ciaiuo to me like a flash oi 
inspiration on the very day that ’^vo receivi-d. 
papa’s letter.’ 

‘You are a strange girl, and I sometimes tluuk 
that it will take mo my lifetime to read you 
thoroughly.’ 
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Then Gerald left the room, taking the telegram 
TS’ith him, which he sent off at once hy one of his 
porters to Brookfield. After the departure of the 
next train he came in for an early cup of tea. 

‘ With regard to this telegram,’ said Gerald as 
he sat down at table, ‘it is written in a cipher 
difierent from any that I have seen before ; it is 
nothing hut a mass of figures.’ 

‘ The cipher is a private one, agreed upon 
between my father and my uncle, and used by 
them alone. It is of a kind that defies the scrutiny 
of an outsider, and yet can be read by a child who 
possesses the key. The key to this kind of crypto- 
gram is a book — a book previously agreed upon 
by the parties communicating with each other. 
Tiie book agreed upon in this case, as I happen 
to know through having been papa’s secretary, is 
a certain edition of Walker’s Dictionary, of which 
I took care to provide myself with a copy before 
coining to Leas wood. When once the book is 
known, the rest is as simple as may he. Let ns 
take the first sentence of the telegram, for instance, 
which, when interpreted, runs as follows : “ Buy 
■up all the Deep Lips you can lay hands on.” As 
originally telegraphed it ran thus : “ Seven ought 
dot eleven stroke five nine nine dot one three 
stroke one seven dot two seven — and so on, which 
when put down in actual figures would look thus : 
70.11 I 59.9.1:3 I 17.27 I 552.7 j 140.14 [ &o. I now 
take my dictionary, and turning to page seventy, 
count till I come to the eleventh word from the 
top, which I find to he the word Bwj. Then turn- 
ing to page five hundred and ninety-nine, I count 
■down to the thirteenth word from the top, and 
find it to be the word uip. Proceeding hy the 
■same method, I work gradually through the tele- 
gram, with what result you know. Of course 
everything depended on my knowledge of the 
book used between my father and uncle. Had I 
not known that, the telegram would have remained 
■a dead-letter to me for ever.’ 


' CHAPTER IV. ' 

At five minutes past ten next morning, Mrs 
Gerald, as she called herself^ walked into the 
■ollice of Mr Boucher. ‘ Did you receive my tele- 
gram yesterday afternoon 1 ’ were her first anxious 
Vv’ords. 

‘ I did, and acted on it immediately,’ Then as 
he handed her a chair: ‘I hope you will pardon 
me for remarking that your choice of an invest- 
ment is hardly ojie that would recommend itself 
to my experience.’ 

‘ I suppose not,’ said Alice quietly, ‘ But I had 
sny reasons.’ : 

‘ Oh, of course,’ rejoined Boucher. ‘ Your father 
is known as one of our boldest and most success- 
ful speculators ; and you, as his daughter, would 
hardly he likely to make any very serious mistake. 
But'Still:’— — : _ ' ' 

‘ But still had you been going to lay out money 
■of your own, you would not have done as I have 
■ ■ done.’ 

‘Certainly not, unless I had more spare capital 
than I knew what to do with ; and hardly then,’ 

‘ There ’s one comfort — they cannot sink much 
lower than they are now.’ 

‘ But you, I presume, are buying for a rise ? ’ 

‘ Precisely so.’ 

A significant slirug was the broker’s only reply. 




‘ To what extent have you bought for mo ? ’ 

Boucher named the figure — a large one. 

‘ I should not have thought there was so much 
in the market.’ 

‘ People look on them as a bad lot, and are only 
too glad to find a customer,’ 

‘So much the better for those wdio have the 
courage to buy,’ said Alice as she rose to go. ‘1 
will call in again between three and four. Mean- 
while, if there are any more to he had, buy 
them.’ 

At three forty-five Mrs Rivers was again at Mr 
Boucher’s office. 

‘ A few more were ofiered to-clay and I bought 
them,’ were the broker’s first words, ‘Singular 
to say, Simmonds, your father’s broker, has been 
inquiring after Deep Lips all day. Hearing 
that I had bought heavily yesterday, he sent on 
one of his people to know whether I had any to 
dispose of, even going to the extent of offering 
three and an eighth more than this morning’s 
quotation ; hut in the absence of any instructions 
from you, I declined all overtures.’ 

‘ You did qxiite right, Mr Boucher. Don’t part 
with a single share till you have my instructions 
to do so. Meanwhile, as it is nearly mid-day 
before the newspapers reach ns down at Leaswood, 
I shall be glad if you will telegraph the closing 
price to me each afternoon.’ ^ 

‘ Shai'p girl that, very — regular chip of the old 
block,’ was Boucher’s comment to himself as he 
ran through the telegraphic news in next’ morning’s 
Times, where the following paragraph at once 
caught his attention : ‘ Reliable advices from San 
Francisco state that the Deep Lip Silver Mining 
Company have just struck a vein of unusnaL 
thickness. Shares going up rapidly.’ 

A few days later, as Gerald was seated behind 
the open pigeon-hole of his little office waiting to 
book any passengers who might he going hy the 
next train, his attention was attraeteci by the 
loud tones of two people in the waiting-room 
outside. ' 

‘I tell you, Stop ford, I was never more annoyed 
in my life,’ said one, and Gerald knew at once who 
was the speaker. ‘My brother, who, as he thought, 
had got the information before it was known to 
any one else in New York, was actually at the 
trouble to .send me a message hy cable telling me 
to buy up all the Deep Lips I could lay hands on. 
Of course, I acted on the message without an hour’s 
unnecessary delay ; but, would you believe it, 
when Simmonds w'ent on ’Change next morning 
there was not a single Deep Lip to he had ! Some 
vagabond had been tliere before me and had 
bought up every mother’s son of ’em, and now 
they ’re going up like wild-fire. Thousands out of 
my pocket. Never was so sold in my life before.’ 

‘Why now, Crewdson, that only goes to prove 
that there are. other speculators in the world as 
clever as you.’ 

‘They were bought throxigh Boucher too. But 
he ’s as close as wax. No getting a word out of 
him. Some confounded Yank’s at the bottom of 
it all, never fear.’ 

, Mr Crewdson had stated no more than the 
truth when he said that the Deep Lip shares were 
going up like wild-fire. Alice had a telegram from 
Mr Boucher every afternoon. It was an anxious 
time for her. For three wrecks the shares went up 
day hy day. At the end of that time they re- 
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ongh/ saiil Sir diaries, 
llirotigli IiiB donlilo oye- 
of seven tliotwaiul live 


maiuecl stationary for two days. following 
iiioi'iiiiig tliey dropped onc-eignth. Alice at once 
took'alarit), and telegraphed Boncherto sell every- 
tliin*''. Three days later a post-letter reacnecl her, 
‘Bead tlie news, dear, and resign yoiir railway 
situation at once,’ she said to her husband as she. 
handed him the letter. 

‘ Seven thousand five hundred and fifty pounds I 
road Gerald in amazeraent. , • 

‘Yes ; and all out of one lucky speculation in 
Deep Lip shares. Now, I am ready to go to 

^ And to her father she went; but not till after 


her rallied kiicn by tliis 
iH round liis nuclc, and was 
.‘,s in her eyes and a Huiilo 


And to Her tamer sue wuau ; uuu 
Gerald had sought and found relief fromliis duties 
atLeaswood. ^Mr Crewclson made OMFurmvals 
flotel his home when in London, and there it was 
that Alice sought and found him. As fortune 
would have it, Sir Charles Stopford happened to 
he lunching with his friend that morning. Mrs 
Elvers hardly gave the waiter time to announce 
her before she followed him into the room. Mr | 
Crewclson started up from his chair. 

‘■Why— Alice! You here! Why have you 
come? What is the meaning of this intrusion?’ 
But before he could say another word his daughter’s 
arms were round his neck, and her warm kisses 
were being rained over his face. ‘Did I not 
forbid you ? ’ he said, ^Did I not say that I would 
not see you?’ , , ^ ^ c 

‘You did, papa; and very hard I thought it of 
you. Yon did forbid me to come near you unless 


‘ Her father’s daughter ; T always said she was,’ 
solilocpiised Sir Charles. ‘ What a pity she was’ii’t 
horn a hoy I ’ 

‘ Then you must have hoen deuceclly lucky— far 
more lucky than I’vo been, for a very long time. 
May I ask the name of the particular stock which 
you favoured with your confidence 1 ’ 

‘ Gerald and I made all our money by specu- 
lating in Deep Lip mining shares.’ 

M r Crewdson sat aghast, and well he might. 

‘Where is this husband of yours?’ ho gasped 
out at length. 

‘ Gerald is waiting outside.’ 


ODD ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Announcements, either in the newspapers or 
posted up for the perusal of all comers, an; some- 
times so droll that we have selected one or two 
for the amusement of our readers. 

Mr Caudal of Kansas, who thought it necessary 
to advertise that lie had brought his wooiugrio a 
successful issue, issued the following .notice; ‘Evom 
this time forth, hereafter ami for ever, until Miss 
Anne Gould hecomos a widow, all young men are 
retpiosted to withdraw tbeir particular atlontious,’ 
In less happy plight was the oust(;d lover wbo 
thus addressed his snpplanter in the columns 
of the G-eneral Advertisor: ‘Whereas, on Sunday 
April 12th 1750, there was seen in Ohcapside, 
between the hours of four and five in the after- 
noon, a young geutlcman, dressed in a light- 
coloured coat, with a blue waistcoat trimmed with 
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silver lace, along vdtli a young lady in mourning, 
going towards St Martin’s^ near Aldersgate. This 
is therefore to acquainb the Siiid gentleman (as a 
friend) to be as expeditious as possible in the affair, 
lest otherwise he should unhappily meet with the 

' same disappointment at last, by another stepping 
in, in the meantime ; as a young gentleman has 
been lately served by the aforesaid young lady, 

■ who, after a courtship of these four months last 

■ past, and that with her approbation, and in the 
most public maimer possible, and with the utmost 
honour as could possibly become a gentleman. 
Take this sir, as a friendly hint,’ 

Another victim of feminine fickleness, disinclined 
to accept his dismissal, lately issued the following 
‘Card’ in the Humioldt Times: ‘Warning to hum 
it me concernt — Missis Christine Rossow, wide of 
Gotfried Eossow desisad, had prommisset me to go 
in the bounds of mattrimony with me. Erom 
anknowing grounds now she decline to fulfill her 
prommisses. In regard to that I heard from good 
autorita that zum unclerhandet game bin plait 
behint my bac, from zum anprinciple fellos, 
Icnoingly, given my prommisset bride boggy rides 
and promenadings ; probably der is were the 
rabbit lais in the pepper. Bout to there bennefit I 
publicly noteiy them herewith, keep hands of, or 
prossecution in lawoffle way will follow. I intende 
to let them not impose and tramp on me. — 
Frbdbricic Heller.’ 

The jilted one might have couched his defiant 
complaint in better English, still he attains 
greater intelligibility than the concoctor of a 
notice once, if not now, to he seen at a Welsh 
railway station; ‘List of Booking. You passen- 
gers must careful. For have their level money 
for tickets, and to apply at once for asking tickets 
when will booking -window open; no tickets to 
have after departure of the train.’ Somebody 
blundered too, when the South-eastern Railway 
carriages were placarded : ‘ Compartments are 
reserved for,. passengers wishing to smoke, and they 
are labelled to that effect ; ’ an intimation as ambi- 
guous as the We.stern blacksmith’s: ‘Ho bosses 
shodded Sundays except Sickness and Death ; ’ and 
as likely to be wrongly interpreted as the warning ; 
‘Young ladies should set good examples, for young 
men will follow them,’ which some one chalked on 
the wall of a Young Ladies’ School, for the edifica- 
tion of the fair students. 

It would never do to take some things as read, 
A religions journal announcing a forthcoming 
fancy-fair, told its readers ; ‘ The annual sale of 
the ladies of the society will take place on Thurs- 
day next.’ A Boston cafe-keeper, after calling 
attention to his choice wines, cigars, and oysters, 
adds: ‘Families and parties supplied either on 
shell, per gallon, or cooked to order ; ’ and a shoe- 
maker advertises his readiness to furnish boys 
and girls at all prices, and boasts that his babies’ 
department pleases everybody, offering ‘ the 
greatest choice in the w’orld.’ Such an announce- 
ment might be taken literally, if it met one’s 
eyes in Hew York, ^where ‘Babies or children 
exchanged’ challenges the attention in a shop- 
window, and is only one of many strange notifica- 
tions. 

To be i Jack of all trades rather than master of 
one is now a common aim, so we are not at all as- 
tonished at the versatile Anna Aguker announcing 
that she ‘attends as sick-nurse, watches dead 


bodies, 'repairs straw chairs, applies leeclies, and 
makes pastries, de.sscrta, and delicacies.’ Equally 
anxious to turn a penny in one way or another is 
the denizen of a London back-street, whose modest 
card runs : ‘ Goods removed, messages taken, 

carpets beaten, and poetry composed on any sub- 
ject.’ But this inglorious Milton must yield the 
palm to Buruess and Son, on M'hose signboard, put 
up some sixty years ago, was to be read : ‘ Black- 
smith’s and barber’s work done here, horse-shoeing 
and shaving, locks mended and hare-curled, bleed- 
ing, teeth-drawing, and all other farriery work ; 
all sorts of spirates licker akording to the late 
comerce treaty. Tak notis ; my wdle keeps skpol 
and lerns folks as yu shall ; teches reading and 
riting, and all other iangurtches, and has assistants 
if required, to teach liorritory, sowing, the mathe- 
matics, and all other fashionable diversions,’ 

The orthographical originality displayed by 
Burness and Bon would have delighted Artemus 
Ward. Says that pleasant writer somewhere : 

‘ Sweetness is tiresome, variety is pleasing. I 
have a correspondent whose letters are a refresh- 
ment to me; thei'e is such a breezy unfettered 
originality about his orthography. He always 
spells cow with a large K. Now that is just as 
good as to spell it with a small one. It is better. 
It gives the imagination a broader field, wider 
scope. It suggests to the mind a grand, impres- 
sive, new kind of cow.’ Obadiah Rogers thought 
a little 7c answered the purpose equally well, giving 
all whom it might concern due ‘ nottia’ that 
‘know.kow is alloued in these medders, eiiy men 
or women letten there kows run the rode wot gits 
inter my medders aforesaid, shall have his tail cut 
off by me.’ As unconventional a speller as Oba- 
diuh or the showman’s friend was the Missourian 
who wrote on Ms fence : ‘ Ce hear ! Eye don’t 
want ennybodi that has bosses which has the 
eppidutick influenze or any uther name to cum 
thru this gait. Kep shi!’ — a warning probably 
as effective as the more verbose notice a sports- 
man _ came across in Indiana, which ran thus : 

‘ Hotis, to men who cum on my plais with guns, 
hurraying voices and hraying dogs, ashooting 
and akilling my gaira. I will no longer stand it, 
for I have only three coveys of quales and not to 
exceed ten squerrels on my plais which I want for 
myself, and to those men who bring there dogs 
and hurraying voices here akilling my birds will 
be fined according as law for I want all the wood- 
peckers as they are by nature a ravi.shing animal 
for worms and such-like, and my jay-birds hurt no 
won, and if let alone will help me muchly in the 
spring to keep away grewb worms and the like. I 
want all my woodchucks for my eteing as I never 
disturb them, keeping them to get fat, when they 
air worth to me as mutch as my chickens air. I 
say tliis to inform sum fools from Logansport who 
seem to like to. kill my woodchucks and says for 
the fun I mean business as shure as I now sine 
my name.’ This worthy would have done better 
to have imitated the brevity of the game-preserver 
up North, who said his say in four words : ‘ Ho 
Gunen Aloud Here !’ 

Far more satisfactory to contemplate must have 
been the board of the Arkansas ferryman, with its 
hospitable intimation ,: ‘ Ef ennybody cums bear 
arter licker, or to git across the river, they can jes 
blow this hear horn, and ef I don’t cum. when my 
Betsy up at the hous hears the horn blown, she ’ll 
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cum down and sell them the lieker or set them 
across the river when i’m away from hoam. — J ohn 
T\''ilson. Them that can’t red will have to 


go to the I-Io'ns arter Betsy, taint hut half a mile 
there.’ 




ITEMS OF AMERICAN FARMING. 
On the present exciting subject of American 
fanning, there occur the following items in the 
letter of a correspondent of The Times: 

‘ Farming on a scale unparalleled except in Cali- 
fornia is prosecuted in the Red River Yalley. This 
dates from the year 1875, when several capitalists 
bought vast tracts of land there. Mr B. P. 
Cheney of Boston, and Mr Oliver Dalrymple of 
St Paul, purchased five thousand acres, of which 
three thousand five hundred will be under cultiva- 
tion this spring. Last year they harvested forty- 
two thousand bushels of wheat, six thousand of 
oats, and three thousand of barley. The machinery 
on this farm consists of forty ploughs, sixteen 
seeders, forty harrows, sixteen harvesters, three 
steam thrashing-machine.s, and three portable 
steam-engiues. As many as a hundred men are 
employed at the busiest season. Mr Cass has a 
farm of six thousand acres. Nearly the whole 
will be sown with tvheat this year. Large though 
those farms are, yet they seem small in comparison 
with that belonging to Mr 'William Dalrymple ; it 
covers thirty stpiare miles. The quantity sown 
with wheat last year w^as twenty thousand nine 
hundred acres ; the yield was two hundred and 
fifty thousand bushels. Seventy-five reaping and 
binding machine-s were used to harvest the crop, 
the work being done at the rate of one thousand 
acres a day. This farm is managed on the plan of 
a factory. It is divided into sections of two 
thousand acres, over each of which an overseer is 
placed I he carries out the orders of Mr Dal- 
rymple just as a brigadier-genoral carries out 
the orders of the commander-in-chief of an 
army. Comfortahle dwellings are provided for 
the overseers, while there is a boarding-house 
for the accommodation of the farm-labourers. 
Each section has its granary, stables, machine- 
shop, and engine-house. Indeed, the vast estate 
is reMly divided Into a number of separate farms, 
each being complete in itself, and all being 
subject to a common head. Four hundred and 
fifty labourers and upwards of three hundred 
horses and mules are employed on thi.s farm ; 
three book-keepers are required to regi.ster the 
accounts, and two cashiers to receive and disburse 
the_ money. Indeed, the whole arrangements are 
designed to assimilate the production of grain to 
the operations of a manufaetorj^. The idyllic side 
of farming has no place here. The farmer is a 
capitalist, and the farm-labourer is called a 
‘^■hand” and treated as one. Advocates of spade- 
husbandry will see nothing to admiro in this 
wholesale method of cultivating the soil, and they 
will maintain that if this system should grow in 
favour, tlm day must arrive when, in the United 
States as in certain European countries, there will 
be a permanent a.nd, rigid separation between the 
tillers of the soil and its owners. However, whilo 


land continues as plentiful and easily acquired in 
the United States as it was during the hliddle 
Ages, when the existing largo, estates were formed 
in Europe, tlio citizens of that country will dis- 
regard gloomy forebodings and will continue to 
lavish their admiratioji nj)on a succo.ssfnl capitalist 
like Mr Dalrymple. llis J'arm is a coiumon to])ic 
of glorification among the citizens of the new 
North-west, and of 'admiring envy among the 
dwellers in less fertile parts of the laud.’ 

In reporting the extent of cereal crops in 
America, it is not trsuully considered that the 
enormous production is due to the virgin fertility 
of the soil, which must in time be exhausted, and 
require the recruitment of manures. In a few 
years, the land must either be supplemented by 
restoratives, or go out of cultivation. The day of 
agricultural difficulty is coming in the New World, 
as it long since came in the Old. 


SUMMER ON THE WANE. 


Brief grow the waning ; the poplars shed 
Their serried sliowors of crimson o’er the path, 
And gathering swallows, on tho rivor-lrink. 
Twit their departing notes. The dusky huts 
Begin to congregate beneath the eaves, 
Dreaming of winter-sleep ; tho lazy pike 
Bask on tho river-surface, revelling 
In the last warmth of Summer. 


On the elms, 

The speckled starlings gathering, loud hold 
A noisy council ; and tho blnc-liarred jays, 
White-handed magpies, and spruce jackdaws join 
To swell the clamorous chorus. 


On the bank, 

•The warm South bank — ^inxrplo shine fortli the bolls 
Of Autumn violets, last lingerers, 

When gone, the flowers of Summer ! So, oft shines 
A virtuous life, unrecognised, unknown, 

By a censorious world 1 


Close in, the days, 

With gray, yet golden . twilight ; Winter comes, 
Comes on apaco, and his white-shrouding snow.s 
Again shall shortly veil the slumbering Earth ! 
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Ro - 822. SAT URDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1879. Pmca LUi 

'OUR OOEAU MATT qTTrAATEPq the ' resiilt of wldcli lias been a lowering of the 

UUK tJOEAJN MAIL-STEAMERS. cost for conveying letters across the Atlantic. 

It woulctbe difficult to name any grander product Two systems have been acted upon ; (1) a fixed 
of modern invention than the magnificent ocean subsidy for carrying all tlie mails that may be 
mail-steamers which convey oiir letters from Eng- presented on certain days ; and (2) an ocean 
land to— -almost literally— tiie uttermost parts of freight according to the weight of each mail, 
the earth. The excellence of the materials used ; From 1868 to 1876 inclusive, Messrs Canard 
the perfection of the workmanship ; the amount performed their share of the work for seventy 
of space ohtained in proportion to the weight ; thousand a year ; Messrs Inman took a smaller 
the economy of fuel in raising steam rapidly ; portion for thirty-five thousand pounds a year ; 
the labour-saving appliances in every part of the while the North German Lloyd were paid by' 
imijestic floating fabric j the use of telegraphy and weight. At finst the ocean postage paid bygovern- 
•telephony in the instantaneous conveyance of ment to the Companies was one shilling per ounce 
messages and instructions froin one compartment for letters, threepence per pound for newspapers, 
to another; the almost unerring punctuality in and fivepence per pound for hook-packets. In 
departure and arrival ; and the luxurious accom- 1870 a sudden fall from one shilling to threepence 
modation for passengers— all combine to make an per ounce took place for letters— unquestionably 
ocean mail-steamer a ‘thing of beauty’ if not a a great advantage to the public on both sides of 
■‘joy for ever.’ _ the Atlantic. At length, in 1877, new contracts 

The point which we take up on the present were entered into, which admitted no fewer than 
occasion is, not the excellence of the arrangements six Companies to participate in the work— namely 
made by the several Companies, but the manner the Cunard, the Inman, the Anchor, the Guion, 
in which the pirblic henelit by healthy competi- the White Star, and the N'orth German Lloyd, 
tion. In proportion as the mail-steamers carry Fixed subsidies were abandoned : all the Corn- 
more passengers and more freight, the smaller is pauies being paid according to the weight of 
the sum paid by the Postmaster-general for the mails they carry — so much per pound for letters, 
conveyance of the British mails from Great Britain newspapers, and book-packets respectively. The 
to various quarters of the globe, postal authorities — and therefore the public — are 

Let us glance at the North American mails, gaining largely by this change, the aggregate pay- 
i'rom England to Canada and the United States, ment to the Companies being very much smaller 
Cunard, as most of our readers know, has been than at any former period. But the truth is, that 
the most famous name in connection avith this the passenger traffic plus the merchandise freight 
route. Mr — afterwards Sir Samuel — Cunard joined by these fine steamers is so immense — allowance 
ill partnership with Messrs Bums and M‘Iver, built made for stagnant trade in drill seasons— that the 
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cated wliich tlie Postmaster-general has to manage. 
The West India islands are so numerous and 
so widely scattered that the mail-steamers can 
with difficulty be made to accommodate all of 
them. Unless highly paid, no Company would 
undertake the work; and so large is the lleet 
necessary, that only one Company-— the Royal 
Mail Steam-packet Company— ventures to take the 
contract. Competition has in various ways, how- 
ever, compelled or induced the Company to acceijt 
a much lower subsidy than in former times. A 
contract was in force from 1874 to 1878, whereby 
the Company performed the work for a subsidy 
of eighty-four thousand seven hundred and fifty 
.pounds per annum. 'When that contract was 
about to expire, the Postmaster-general invited 
tenders for a new one; hut, from the causes 
already indicated, the old Company retained its 
place. The service will be conducted for a term 
of years under the new contract, which is just 
com'ing into operation. 

If the reader will spre.ad out a map of the West 
Indies before him, he will see how remarkable 
is the network which brings them all into one 
postal system. In the first place, a steamer of 
magnificent dimensions and power starts from 
Southampton on the 2d of every mouth, calls at 
St Thomas, Port-an-Prince, and Jamaica, and cmls 
its voyage at Colon, the Atlantic terminus of the 
Isthmus'of Panama Railway. The distance, about 
five thousand five hundred miles, is traversed in 
twenty-one days. In the second place, other and 
smaller packets distribute to the various islands the 
mails brought across the Atlantic by the grand 
ocean steamer ; hut of this presently. On the 17th 
of every month another fine steamer leaves South- 
ampton for Rarbadoes, St Thomas, Jacmel, Jamaica, 
and Colon, five thousand three hundred and fifty 
miles, performed in about twenty days. The 
smaller mail-packets have their appointed work to 
do, strictly intercolonial. Once a month, the mails 
received at St Thomas from England are sorted, 
and— according to their destinations— are at once 
forwarded by subsidiary packets to St Kitt’s, 
Antigua, Guadaloupe, Uominica, Martiniijue, St 
Lucia, Barbadoes, St Vincent^ Grenada, Trinidad, 
and Demerara— all of them islands except the last. 
The same subsidiary steamer, after a short stay at 
Demerara, retraces its path, taking in and putting 
out mailB at all the several islands. This run, from 
St Thomas hack to St Thomas, is about two 
thousand two hundred miles, and occupies thirteen 
days. Another route, performed by another sub- 
sidiary steamer, in an intermediate part of the 
month, brings in Tobago as a link in the chain, 
and helps to maintain mail communication between 
every island and every other island, £i3 well as 
between the whole of them and the mother- 
country. There are as many as nine of these 
curious voyages always going on at once, involving 
the use of a large number of steamers. Some of 
the ports of Central America are also accommo- 
dated ; once a month a subsidiary packet runs from 
Qolon to Carthagena and Savanilla ; and another 
fromUolon to Port Liinon and Grey Town. 

' The steamers that make the voyage to and from 
England -are of fine dimensions, nearly three thou- 
sand tons register, dnd with steam-power adequate 
to a speed of nearly twelve miles an hour. The 
Company complain that the subsidy is too small 
for the services rendered ; but the duil state of 
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trade in the West Indies, by lessening passenger 
and merchandise trallic, is the chief evil they have 
to contend against, 

W 0 turn our glance once again in a new direc- 
tion, to a region the most interesting of all in con- 
nection witii ocean mail-steaming. If the trans- 
atlantic service excels all others in the vast number 
of letters, newspapers, and book-packets conveyed; 
if the Wo.st India service takes the lead in com- 
plexity of voyages— the Peuimsular ami .Oriental 
service unquestionably eclipses them both in its 
history, the great length of the voyages, and the 
largeness of the subsidy. 

The energetic Lieutenant Waglioru was the first 
to give this system a start. In the old days a 
four months’ voyage round the Cape of Good Ifope 
to Calcutta was a thing of course. A new route to- 
the East by way of the Euphrates took hold of the 
sympathies of many Anglo-Indians, and has been 
frequently advocated, but has been dropped after 
each spurt of advocacy. ■W'lille this idea was being 
mooted, Lieutenant Waghorn threw liimaolf heart 
and soul into a scheme for a Retl Bea roirte 
to the East, By womlerfiii. porsevoranco ho suc- 
ceeded in shewing the practicability of his scheme, 
and in enlisting tlio sanction of the home autho- 
rities and of the East India Company in its favour. 
In 1838, the Anglo-Indian mails began to ho con- 
veyed by this roul.e. There was at the time an 
ocean mail conducted by the Peninsular Company 
as far as Lisbon and GibraltM ; an extension of 
voyage right through the Mediterranean was orga- 
uisod, as a link in Waghorn’s chain ; and tlloh 
the Company took the niuno of the Peninsular and 
Oriental, familiarly shfU’tened to P. and 0, Affer- 
wju’ds, nudl-steamers were put on, from Suez to 
Aden, Bombay, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, Sing&»- 
porc, China, and Australia, completing a mngni- 
licent postal service from .England to all parts of 
the East. No Suez Canal being in existence in 
those days, the mails were of necessity convoyed 
by land transport through Egypt from Alexandria' 
to Suez ; and this gave the name of the O'mdmul 
Iloulo to the whole system. 

Many contracts, each for a term of yearsj have 
been entered into between tlie I^ctstmaster-goneral 
and the Peninsular and Oriental Company. One 
that was in force for a few years previously to 
1874 provided — as before — for land transport 
through Egypt, The mails were lauded from 
the .Mediterranean steamers at Alexandria, carried 
from that port to Buez by rail, and placed on 
board other steamers which went by way of the 
lied Sea to India, China, and Australia. When 
this contract oxpircil. in 1874, the Company 
proposed to £ivai1. themselves of the Suez Canal, 
ahaudonmg the overland route. The PostniasLor- 
genoral assented to this ; and a now contract 
was entere<l into, to remain in force until J88(,). 
The subsidy has always been a largo one, heavier 
than any other connected with our ocean mails ; 
it was four hundred and fifty thousan(.l jjounds a 
year, and is now four hundred and twenty thou- 
sand ponmls. Only the heavy m,ails at cheap rates 
of postage are thus conveyed through the Suez 
Canal ; the exproH.s mails at higher postage con- 
tinue to make use of the railway through Egypt. 

The mail service i)erformed by fclio Peninsular 
and Oriental Company is certainly a sphuidid one. 
Once a week a Jure ocean mail-steamer leaves 
Southampton, coasts down the Atlantic to Gibraltar, 
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traverses nearly the whole length of the Mediter- 
ranean, passes through the Suez Canal, and thence 
through the Bed Sea to Aden. Once a week, for 
the express^ or high tariff mails, a steamer starts 
from Brindisi, in the south-east of Italy, makes 
a rapid run to Alexandria, and then transfers its 
mails to the Egyptian railway, to be again em- 
barked on steamers at Suez. This route ‘m4 
Brindisi,’ is found to be the most expeditious one 
yet adopted of conveying the mails from England 
to the East j there is a continuous railway-train run 
at express speed through France and Italy, from 
Calais — vid the Mont Genis tunnel — to Brindisi ; 
the speed of the Brindisi-Alexandria steamers is , 
very high ; and the railway transit through Egypt 
occupies a much smaller number of hours than 
the voyage through the Suez Canal, Of course 
the public pay higher for this great celerity, in 
postage, passenger fares, and merchandise freight ; 
but there is the Southampton and Mediterranean 
service for the great bulk of the work to be 
done, 

The mails leaving in this tw'ofold way being 
conveyed from England to Suez, the Peninsular 
and Oriental have organised a grand system for 
distributing them throughout the East. Once a 
week a mail-steamer starts from Suez for Aden , 
and Bombay. Once a fortnight another steamer ' 
starts from Suez for Aden, Ceylon, Madras, and I 
Calcutta, Once a fortnight a tfiird .steamer, start- ' 
ing from Ceylon, conveys the- mails which have 
been sent out to China and Japan, A new con- : 
tract, some particulars of which will he found at 
the end of this article, will come into force in 
February 1880. 

So thoroughly reliable are the flne steamers 
engaged in this service, that the Peninsular and 
Oriental undertake to be punctual even to a single 
hour in a long voyage. Brindisi to Bombay three 
hundred and sixty-eight hours, including seven- 
teen hours of land transit through Egypt ; the 
return roirte three hundred and seventy-five hours 
at most seasons of the year, but four hundred and 
twenty-three hours during the south-west mon- 
soon. Brindisi to Shaughae in China nine hundred 
and forty-seven hours during the north-east mon- 
soon, and eight hundred and seventy-five during 
the remainder of the year, including the time occu- 
pied by the railway run through Egypt. The 
return, voyage, owdng to adverse wind's and cur- 
rents, is more prolonged than the outward ; from 
, Shanghae to Brindisi occupying one thousand ! 
and six hoiu-s during the south-west monsoon, and 
niub himdred and ten at other seasons. It is ' 
little less than marvellous that the Company will . 
not only undertake this rigorous punctuality, hut i 
will consent to be fined for any delay. 

From a parliamentary paper issued during the 
past session, wo learn that on 1st June 1878, there j 
was signed at Paris an International Convention, I 
under which the postal business of the world is | 
ixow regulated. The rules laid down in this Con- 
vention came into operation in April of the present 
year, so that the pxiblic has had a few months’ 
experience of those changes which the delegates 
effected. Practically, the outcome of the delibera- 
tions may be held to be the establishment of ocean 
postage on a footing which comes near to ‘ ocean 
penny postage.’ At the meeting at Berne in 1874, 
at which tlie ''General Postal Union’ was estab- 
lished, the countries represented were, with the 


exception of the United States of America and 
Egypt, exclusively European, At the Paris meeting 
in 1878, however, a wider title, that of the ‘ Uixi- 
versal Postal Union,’ was adopted ; and its right 
to assume such a name will be admitted when it 
is known that, besides the whole of the European 
states, the Convention embraced delegates from the 
Argentine Eepublic, Brazil, British India, Canada, 
Mexico, Persia, Japan,, and the eastern and western 
colonies of Britain, France, Spain, and Holland. 
Indeed the Australian and South African colonies 
of Great Britain alone were wanting to make the 
union co-extensive with the civilised world. An 
announcement, however, has been made that 
Victoria and her partner colonies South Australia 
and^ Tasmania, have signed a contract with the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, to be in force 
from 1880 to 1888, for a fortnightly mail from the 
mother country to the above-named colonies. The 
mails will he carried by the same ocean steamers 
as those which accommodate India and China- 
transhipment taking place at Ceylon. If this work 
be well done, Australia will have more complete 
mail service than at any former period. 

Under the Convention, post-cards between the 
various countries of the Postal Union are to be 
charged ten centimes (one penny), and we have 
thus actually an ‘ ocean penny postage’ with the 
United States and Canada, though, owing to 
certain stipulations in the treaty regarding allow- 
ances for sea or territorial transit, the cost of a 
post-card to British India, for example, is three- 
halfpence or twopence, by Southampton and 
Brindisi. , 
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CHArTER IV.— WALTER HAS A HEW ADVENTURE. 
Toni Hirzel recovered but slowly from the 
injuries ho had suffered, and the entire winter 
passed away before he found himself able to make 
use of his limbs again. But the doctor’s fears 
that he would never be able to resume the life of a 
mountaineer, were unfortunately confirmed. He 
never properly recovered the use of his foot ; and 
Toni often cast a sorrowful glance at the gun, now 
hanging uselessly on the wall. To this cause of 
regret there was added anxiety for the future. 
The chase, which had hitherto so materially 
assisted in supplying his wants, could no longer be 
followed ; and although Walter had grown tail and 
strong, he was not experienced enough to take 
his father’s place. In addition to this, Hirzel 
had expressly forfbidden his boy to have any- 
thing more to do with hunting, which sooner 
or later would be sure to lead to a violent and 
dreadful death ; and iu order to remove temptation 
as much as possible from hiixi, he sold his gun to 
one of his neighbours. 

‘Now, Watty,’ said he, putting the eighty francs 
which he had received into a drawA’, ‘we have 
got nearly money enough for another cow; and 
we must see if we can’t raise the remainder, that 
we may have at least milk and butter.’ 

‘ We have got plenty of money, father,’ replied 
Watty. ‘There is the hundred francs that Mr 
Seymour gave me lying uselessly in the desk, and 
I insist upon your taking the half of it at least, 
to replenish the byre, -But,’ added he with a 
sigh, ‘without chamois-hunting I do not see bow 
matters are to go with us. Do you know, father, 
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I TiWe been, tliinkiiig tliat I might do something 
to earn my living.’ 

‘ 111 what way, Bhitty V 

‘ Well, I might go down to the inn ovei'y day, 
and oiler my services to the visitors as a guide, 
I know all the roads, and can shew the iieojile 
the wav to the Blue Grotto, or conduct them to 
the peaks of Ihe Wellhoru and Eagelliorn; and 
as the landlord is always so friendly, I ha sure he 
would recommend mo.’ 

‘Not a had idea,’ replied Hirzel. ‘To he sure, 
it is only for the summer; hut as there are always 
a good many travellers, you might he able to save 
enough to carry you through the winter. Turn 
guide, then, Watty,’ he added, after a little more 
consideration ; ‘ and I will stay at home and attend 
to the house and the cow. Lk us he thankful I ’m 
strong enough for that at auyrate.’ 

The plan of operations which was thus arranged 
•was not, however, destined _to be carried into 
operation, for the next day Frieshardt came to pay 
a visit to the cottage with a proposal of quite a 
different kind. He had .shewn himself very atten- 
tive and neighbourly since Hirzel’s accideul;, 
and had given him proofs of kindly feeling during 
the period of his convalescence. The ohl frieml- 
ship had therefore been fully restored, and the 
affair of the cow and the borrowed money had 
been long since forgotten. Hirzel rose as Fries- 
hardt entered, and gave him a hearty Avclcoiue, in 
wliich he w'as cordially joined by Walter. 

‘I have gut a suggestion to make to you, neigh- 
bour,’ said the well-to-do farmer, seating himself 
near the fire. 

- ‘ To me ! ’ exclaimed Ilivzel. ‘ What can a poor 
man like me do to .serve you 'I ’ 

‘ I don’t mean you so much as Watty,’ con- 
tinued Frieshardt. ‘ He has grown a tall sensible 
fellow now, and I know he is honest, every inch 
of him.’ 

‘ Ah ! you are right there, neighbour, although 
I say it to his face,’ replied Hirzel. — ‘ Ifou don’t 
need" to blush, boy. It is uotliiug more than your 
duty to behave honestly. — But what can Watty do 
for you 1 ’ 

‘ Well, tlie long and the .short of the matter is 
this,’ said the farmer. ‘I’ve got sixty head of 
cattle dowm in Meyringen, -wdrich I am going to 
send to France to sell. A drover has been recom- 
mended to me w'ho understands the business ; but 
I should like to send some reliable person with 
him to look after the money, and see that every- 
thing is properly attended to. I think Walter 
would he the man for me, if he will agree to it. 
He shall have good wages, and everything done 
to make him comfortable.’ 

Father and son exchanged looks, and each saw 
in the countenance of the other that the proposal 
was a good one, ‘ If my father is satisfied/ said 
the youth, ‘ I shall he delighted to go.’ 

‘ Well said,’ replied Frieshardt, evidently pleased. 
‘Now let’s hear what you want for the journey.’ 

‘ I would rather you would say what you will 

S ' ve,’ answered W alter. ‘ I don’t understand such 
inas very well.’ 

‘Well then, I’ll pay all your expenses there 
and bade,' and give you a hundred francs iirto the 
hargdm .Are you satisfied with that ?’ 

: ‘ more thaa satisfied/ replied the hoy, 

‘But I should, like it better if you would give 
father a cow now, instead of giving me the 


money afterwards. _ I .shonld be glad indued, if 
he could get one before 1 go away.’ 

‘But what would you want i'or yourself when 
you came back '! ’ 

‘Nothing, neighbour. Tf you will only grant 
my request I shall bo quite coutcuhul and thank- 
fill’ 

‘Well/ said Frieshardt, ‘you .are a dutiful and 
kind-hearted son, and I’m sure, you W'ill bo a 
faithful servant. You shall have my cow, Bla.ck 
Elsy, and your fiithor can fetch Iicr whenever ho 
chooses. Meanwhile, yon must be icadyto goto 
Meyringen to-morrow morning,’ continued Fries- 
hardt. ‘I will go with you, aiul give you all 
the instructions you will require. It won’t he a 
difficult affair, ami I ’m sure you will manage it 
easily. Adieu, till morning ! ’ 

With these cheering ivords the farmer Toft 
Walter and Ins fatlier fo talk over the unexpected 
change in their fortiiuos. 

‘Father!’ exclaimed the delighted youth, ‘your 
wish is fulfilled sooner than you e.\p(!eted, ' and 
you will now bo able to got more, goats. And 
who luiow.s what good fortuuo may attend mo in 
'France! It will be a grand juurue.y fur uie ! ’ 

‘ You will have uiy blussing with you, Watty ; 
and I hope you will always huvti the fiair of (fod 
before your eyes, and .His luve in your In'urt. 
Trust in the Lord, and ever act ]i()nu.stly by your 
follow-creatiU’os, and you need never fear/ 

Sliortly afterwiirds, 'Walter rcjtaired to Fries- 
hard t’s farm, and came hack lemliug Black .ItHsy 
in triumph ; and after taking farewell of his father, 
rcLuruod to Frieshardt’s house on live following 
morning. The route, which Waller's employer 
cho.se led them past the spluudkl watorfalls of Hm 
Eeichenhach to the charming village of jMeyriu- 
gen, where the cattle were collected. When they 
reached the village, they found .a drover of the 
name of Boppi waiting for them ; and to tins latter 
as well ,'is to Walter tins farmer gavii the noees'^ary 
instructions regarding the trealaneut of the herd 
during the ensuing journey. He enjoined them 
to be sparing with their o.xpeuses on the r<Hid, 
and to keep the interest of their (unploym* alwfiy.s 
before their minds. Then, after handing to 'iYalter 
a list of the animals, with the prices for which they 
were to he ,'iold, Frie.shardt returned home, taking 
with him Walter’s last greetings to his father. 
And with this farewell message, the young man 
temporarily banished the thought of homo from 
his mind, and devoted himself energetically to the 
discharge of his new duties. 

Our young hero entered upon the journey 
actuixted Ijy the best of motive, s, the duly /f 
looking after the cattle absorbing so much t)f Jiis 
attention, that he had very little opjiortnniLy for 
increasing hk acquaintance with his travelling 
companion. The fact was, however, that he did 
not feel hiinself much drawn towards Beppi, from 
whom he had received anything but a vtuy 
fj'iendly welcome when they first met ; the druvor 
had, moreover, a rough and uncultivated maimer, 
which was somewhat repulsive. Ifis treatment of 
the animals was unduly harsh when any of tljcm 
became restive and obstinate, and he seemed 
angry when Walter chocked his cruel behaviour, 
and pointed out to him that the. dumb aninuiLs 
intrusted to hi.s care should , be treated with 
kindness and palicuco. But by degrees ihe 
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young men 1)00111116 more reconciled to each 
other ; and as Walter accustomed himself to the 
ungainly appearance of his companion, he came to 
the generous conclusion that Seppi had an honest 
and well-meaning heart in spite of his rough and 
unpolished ways. 

They soon reached the French frontier, and 
after a. long jouniey, found themselves in the 
outskirts of Paris. Walter had arranged the 
stages so well "that the animals ivere in admirable 
condition, and warranted the expectation of a 
good and promi^t sale. Seppi was of the same 
opinion, and said he thought they would sell 
for even more than the price Frieshardt had 
named. 

M think they will,’ assented Walter cheerfully. 
‘ The cattle are in splendid order ; and we ’ll see 
if wo can’t astonish Mr Frieshardt Avhen. we get 
home/ 

‘ Ay, ay ; we shall see,’ echoed Seppi with a 
peculiar expression of voice. 

The intelligence of the arrival of a drove of fine 
cattle from^ Switzerland w'as quickly spread, and 
when Seppi and Walter appeared in the market 
there was no lack of buyers. The youth attended 
to the selling, in accordance wdth his employer’s 
Avish, and although he asked higher prices than 
those which had been fixed, he had got rid of 
half the number at the end of the first day. The 
remainder Avere also satisfactorily disposed of, on 
the tAvo following days ; and having changed the 
drafts he had received into gold "and notes, in 
Avhich Seppi’s experience Avas of great use to him, 
he prepared to return home. 

‘But Avhy need we be in such a hurry?’ 
inquired Seppi. 

‘Because Ave’ve nothing more to stay for, and 
the longer Ave stay here the more expense Ave 
shall cause to Mr Frieshardt, and that Avould he 
very Avrong.’ 

‘But you are surely not going Tiack Avithout 
seeing something of Paris ? ’ continued the other. 
‘ You must go and see all the splendid hnildings ; 
besides, Ave ’ve no need to say that Ave sold all the 
cattle in three days.’ 

‘ That I should think still worse,’ aaus the simple 
ansAver, ‘I have promised to serve Frieshardt 
faithfully, and I mean to keep my word.’ 

‘ ell, you can tell him that you stopped here 
a couple of days to see the toAvn,’ continued the 
tcnqiter, ‘As Ave have got such a capital price 
for the cattle, he Avon’t find any fault Avith us for 
that’ 

_ ‘ I don’t care,’ persisted Walter. ‘ I ’ve no 
right to stay, and I mean to start to-morroAv 
morning.’ 

_ The drover said no more, but merely shrugged 
his shoulders. After a long interval "he recom- 
menced his attack. ‘You must he A’'ery soft, 
W^alter,’ said he. ‘ If you Averc only a little more 
Avicle-aAA>'ake, avc might make a good thing for our- 
selves out of this affair, and no one be any the 
wiser/ " 

‘ In Avhat way ? ’ 

‘Don’t you see Avhat I mean?’ contijaued Seppi 
Avith a cunning smile, ‘You’ve got about one- 
third more cash than Frieshardt expects. What 
is there to hinder ns from dividing it betAveen 
us ? It Avould be a good thing for ns, and nobody 
could ever find it out, because Ave should both 
keep it dark.’ 




‘Ikope you are only joking,’ said Walter Avith 
a serious look, ‘Do you think I am going to 
swindle my master, because he has put so much 
confidence in me ? You can’t surely bo in earnest, 
Seppi. You only want to test my honesty,’ 

‘ Bother your honesty,’ returned Seppi. ‘Sharp- 
ness is better than honesty, now-a-clays. You’ve 
got more than thirty tlionsand francs in that belt 
round your waist; Ave’ve only got to divide it 
between us, and then Ave could lead a glorious life 
in Paris. No one could ever find ns out, for the ; 
city is so large that Frieshardt might searcli for 
weeks before getting on our track. Look at that, 
Walter ! You’ll perhaps never haA^'e such a 
splendid chance again as long as you live. What 
have yon to lose at home? Nothing! YouTl 
only he a poor half-starved fellow if you go hack. 
Now’s your time I Seize the opportunity at once, I 
like a man ! ’ 

Walter listened to the Avicked proposition of his 
companion Avith indignation, Avhich he made no 
attempt to conceal. ‘What!’ he exclaimed in a 
burst of anger, ‘ would you have me sell my home 
and my good conscience for the sake of a little , 
money ? Shall I disgrace myself for ever, and 
break my lather’s heart? Shall I break the 
laws of God and man 1 No ; not for all the 
gold in the universe ! I Avould rather beg my 
bread from door to door than commit such a sin. 

0 Seppi, what a heart you must have to be able 
even to think of such a thing ! ’ 

Walter’s earnest words Avere folloAved by a loud 
burst of laughter from his corapauion. ‘ Don’t fly 
into a rage, comrade, and excite yourself that way,’ 
said Seppi. ‘ You don’t seem toIcnoAV Avhat a joke 
is. Just as if Ave could pocket all that money 
Avithout the police being at our heels directly! 
Why, Ave should get at least ten years’ imprison- 
ment without any matter of doubt. No, no ; I 
merely Avanted to see Avhether you were really as 
honest and straightforward as Frieshardt made you 
out to he, and I see he didn’t praise you more 
than you deserve. Give me your hand, old felloAV, 
and believe me when I tell you that you shall 
never be tried this Avay again. If you like, I will 
leave Paris Avith you this very night, to prove to 
you that I Avas only making fun.’ 

Walter drew a long breath. ‘ Thank God that 
it Avas only a joke !’ said he, returning the friendly 
grasp of Seppi, of Avhose thorough sincerity he 
seemed to entertain no longer any doubt. ‘ I am 
quite agreeable to start to-night, for so much 
money makes me feel anxious, and I shan’t be 
comforfcible till it is in the hands of our master.’ 

‘Well, Ave can get oif at once,’ assented Seppi, 
and then Ave shall get to Bois.sy before nightfall, 

1 know a cheap and comfortable inn there ; so 
the sooner Ave’re off the better,’ 

Much pleased that his companion should agree 
so readily to leave Paris, Walter felt sorry that 
he had entertained any doubts of his character, 
even for a moment. Their simple preparations 
Avere speedily made, and half an hour afterwards 
they set out upon their return, and took the road 
to Boissy. _ , 

It Avas dark by the time they reached their 
destination; but as Seppi knew the village well, 
he had no difficulty in finding the inn, which was 
about ten minutes’ Avalk from the high-road. Tlie 
house Avas old aud uncomfortable in its appear- 
ance, and produced a very unfavourable impres- 
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sioiL upon Walter ; but the welcome they received 
from the landlord was so cordial, that the impres- 
sion was at once removed. An old married couple 
and a young and powerfully built fellow seemed 
to be the only occupants of the large building. 
At Se])pi.'s order a bottle of wdne was brought, 
and Walter being somewhat fatigued with the 
journey, was easily persuaded to take more than 
his usual allowauee. Overpowered with drowsi- 
ness, his head sunk down upon the table, and in 
a few" seconds the unsuspecting youth was in a 
profound slumber. ^ 

‘There’s a snorer for you!’ said Seppi to the 
man -who had wmited upon them. ‘Lend me a 
hand to get him to bed, Andre.’ 

"Whereupon they carried him np-stairs and along 
a passage to a small room at the farther end, and 
laid him on a bed just as he wms. Having struck 
a light, Andr4 w'as about to leave the room, when 
he was detained by the other. 

‘Look here,’ said Beppi, taking some money 
from Ms pocket. ‘I am going away again to- 
morrow morning before daybreak, and may not 
be back until the day after. Here is payment 
for our supper and niglxt’s lodging. My friend 
will stay here, and you must not on any account 
allow him to go away till I come back. Give liim 
anything he asks for; but keep an eye on him, 
for he is not right in his head, and must cither 
have^ some one always with him, or bo locked 
in his room. !■ can’t take him with me in the 
morning, and so I have brought him here, whore 
I know he will be in good hands. You will 
promise to attend to what I have told you, 
Andrd?’ 

‘ Your instructions shall be attended to,’ replied 
the other, _ slipping the gold coin wliich Soppi 
tendered him into his pocket. ‘You shall have 
no reason to complain.’ 

‘That’s well. When I come hack, jmn shall 
have another gold piece if I find everything right. 
And look here ; only holt the outer door to-niglit 
instead of locking it ; or else leave the key in the 
lopic, so tliat I can get away in the morning 
, without waking anybody.’ 

The man promised to attend to that also, and 
quitted the apartment. When he was gone, Soppi 
bolted the ropm door, and gazed at his imcou- 
scious companion with a malicious scowl. 

‘Pool 1’ said he; ‘I made you a fair offer when 
I proposed to go halves ■with the money ; but as 
you were idiot enough to decline, so much tlie 
better for me. When you wake in the morning 
you’ll be sorry you let the chance slip.’ 

Thus muttering to himself, he mihuckled the 
money-belt that was round the waist of the sleep- 
ing man, and fastened it securely round his own. 
He then abstracted "Walter’s passport and the otlier 
papers that were in his pockets ■without arousing 

‘ He lies there like a dead dog,’ thought the ' 
■ -drover ; ‘ and with the dose I gave biiUj is not 
likely to trouble any one till morning.’ 

■Waiting impatiently for more than an hour 
until every one w'us in bed and the house silent, 
beppi qiiitted the room on tiptoe, locked the- door 
on the -outside,, and crept noiselessly along the 
passap and down the stairs. Andre had not 
■forgotten to leave the outer door unlocked, and 
pushmg back the bolt with the greatest caution, 
rue rulnan slipped out, and as soon as he had got 
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clear of the village, hurricid away at the top of 
his speed. 

The Swiss drover had shewn great cunning in 
his scheme to get possession of the money from 
Walter, and be carrieil it out with equal bobluoss. 
lie Lad often helped to drive cattle to Paris 
before, and know tlio roads well, lie had fre- 
quently been at the inu at .Doissy, and its dis- 
tance from Paris aud the character of the man 
who attended to the business rocummuuded it as 
well suited to his purpose. Andre, like many 
others of bis kind, was greedy of money, and tlie 
golden bribe quieted all liis doubts as to the truth 
of the story about his companion. Seppi on his 
side knowing that the sleeping powder which he 
had secretly mixed with W’’al tor’s wine was suffi- 
cient to prevent him waking for nearly a whole 
day, gave himself no further trouble as to what 
might happen in the way of pursuit. It was 
enough for him that las stratagem had heou suc- 
cessful, and he luistoued along the well-known 
hy-puths until ho had lei't Boissy far behind. 

{fro be conelmled ne,6t uoiUh.) 

r"EOGB AND TOADS IN STONH 

‘ At the works of kfessrs Burton, brick and tile 
manufacturers, Irotibridge, Salop,’ we were some 
time ago informed, ‘ some workmen Were employed 
in sinking a wcdl j Avlien, on reaching a depth of 
twenty- two feet from the surface, they found a 
toad firmly imbeddod in the solid clay. The 
reptile, which was a large one, appeared, ■when 
extricated from its living tomb, to be in quite a 
lively condition, uud stretebod itsolf out in the 
sun. It is alive, and preserved as a curiosity.’ 

This strangle story is corroborated by many 
others of analogous character. Frogs and toa<l*s 
,are really endowed with a power of bearing priva- 
tion (piite beyond that of most other animals with, 
which we are acquainted. They "have so little 
need of air for breathing, and so great an endow- 
ment of the power of dispensing 'with food for a 
lengthened period, that, as ascertained by actual 
experiment, they can survive for mouths or even 
years in closed cavities whore the maiuteuaaeo 
of vitality would seem well nigh incredible. In 
blocks of stone, in the solid trunks of trees, incased 
in a wall of cement or jilaster allowed to solidify 
around them — in all these mysterious recesses it is 
said that they have been found alive. Blocks of 
solid stone nave been quarried revealing living 
toads and frogs in the interior ; and other blocks 
containing cavities apiiarently moulded around 
such animals— -the denizens having somehow or 
other disappeared. If the rings in the trunk of a 
tree are a token and measure of its age, then a 
toad has occasionally been found imbedded in 
the layers ivhich wore 'formed generations ago, let 
it have got there how it may. 

In order to place ourselves in some degree on 
a level with the subject, we wdll glance rapiflly at 
some of the many accounts given of loads aud Logs 
found in trees, stiff clay, coal, and stone, 

A large toad was found a few years ago in an 
old apple-tree at '\Youham ."Manor ; it came to 
light when the tree was blown down. The 
Mdmoires of the French Academic des Bcieuccis 
contain a description of a living toail found 'in the 
heart of an old clm-treo. Near .Nantes, when an 
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old oak was cleft open, a toad was foitnd in tlie 
very laeart--vvood, although no crevice or other 
channel of entrance could be detected ; there were 
about ninety rings in the trunk of this oak, 
leading to the inference (according to one theory) 
that the animal must have been in his prison' 
house ninety years. Mr Jesse, in reference to a 
frog found in the trunk of a mulberry-tree, ex- 
pressed a belief that the annual rings had been 
gradually but surely inclosing the reptile. 

Toads in clay have been more frequently met 
with than in trees ; sometimes a whole family 
have been thus ferreted out at once. In 1856 a 
toad was found at a considerable depth at Benthall, 
near Brosely, Shropshire. Mr Bathurst, earthen- 
ware manufacturer at 'Benthall, ascertained that 
the creature was met with about six feet beneath 
tlie siirface, in a layer of tough clay customarily 
used for making, coarse brown ware. Above this 
layer, in successive strata, were ferruginous coal 
of poor quality, clay, a loam of clay and gravel, 
and meadow-turf at the top. The toad was found 
filling a caiuty as wax does a seal. A minute 
examination of the superincumbent strata failed 
to detect any fissure through which the animal 
could have entered. The light of day seemed at 
first to distress it, but this it soon became accus- 
tomed to ; the eyes were brilliant, the skin moist, 
the moutli quite closed. 

Shale and coal are included among the abodes 
of these curious batrachians. At the International 
Exhibition of 1862, at South Kensington, a toad 
was exhibited in a bottle ; and a block" of coal with 
a cavity in its midst. The toad was said to have 
heen taken from the cavity, and it may have 
heen so j hut there was a want of correspondence 
between the matrix and the seal, the convexity 
■of the animal inclosed and the concavity of the 
substance inclosing it. In 1874 a miner in South 
Wales, while digging an underground passage, 
struck into a layer of shale at a depth of forty or 
fifty feet below the surface ; a large frog leaped 
out, with its mouth closed, its eyes apparently 
sightless, its muscular power greatly weakened, 
and its breathing effected through the skin. How 
long the animal lived after restoration to the 
light _ of day, we are not told ; but the miner, 
catching eagerly at some speculative remarks made 
by his semi-scientific neighbours, announced that 
he had discovered a frog whicli had lived five 
•thousand years without food ! Many pence were 
earned by exhibiting it as a wonder. 

Erick walls, too, are sometimes the prison- 
houses of toads and frogs. At Eatiiigton Park, 
in 'Warwickshire, some repairs were being effected 
a few years ago, when a toad was found in a small 
cavity in a brick wall. As the wall -was known 
to have been built in 1740, and as the discovery 
was made in 3860, had the creature been thus 
briclpd up for a hundred and twenty years ? It 
survived about six weeks after extrication. 

Most of the narratives mention solid stone as 
the substance in which the incarcerated animals 
have been discovered. At Fountains Abbey in 
Yorkshire, the attendant who shews the wonders 
to visitors draws attention to a stone coffin, 
which, on being opened some years ago, was found 
to contain a living toad, supposed to have 
inhabited that gloomy residence for centuries. 
There is said to have heen at one time a marble 
mantel-piece at the Duke of Devonshire’s princely 


residence of Chatsworth, with an impress of a 
toad, denoting that the animal must have been 
there when the marble was in a soft or plastic 
state. The workmen employed in breaking the 
nodules of ironstone which occur so abundantly 
in the iron-smelting districts and in many coal- 
mines, have more than once discovered toads 
alive within the nodules, and continuing to live 
for a short time afterwards. Strange, if true, 
seeing that these uodules are exceedingly hard. 
At the quarries of Combe Down in Somerset, 
when the men are excavating and dressing free- 
stone and sawing some of the blocks, thejr occa- 
sionally bisect a toad and the cavity in which he 
is inclosed, without (as they say) being able to 
detect any fissure or opening through which the 
animal can have entered. 

Many years ago, in working a slate-quarry near 
Barnard Castle, a toad of large size was discovered 
in a solid block — solid except the cavity occupied 
by the animal ; the exhumed inmate died imme- 
diately on being exposed to the air. In Mackenzie 
and iloss’s Durham, in which this incident is 
recorded, we are also told that, at Framwell Gate 
Bridge, Durham, when the old battlements -were 
removed, a large living toad was descried in the 
middle of the wall, where it must (apparently) 
have been immured for ages, the bridge hainng 
been built as far back as the year 1120. At the 
Great Exhibition in 1851, two halves of _ a block 
of stone were shewn in which a living toad bad 
heen found ; the creature died some time during 
the Exhibition. In the same year a toad was dis- 
covered alive within a mass of calcareous stone. 
It was sent to the Acaddmie Eran^aise, by whom 
a Committee was appointed to examine into the 
phenomenon. 

That mischievous fraud, or a tendency to niake 
money out of other people’s credulity comes_ into 
play in some . of the toad-in-a-hole stories, is likely 
eirough. In a case which occurred in 1865, some 
members of the Manchester Geological Society 
instituted an examination of a piece of cool in 
which a live toad was said to have been found. 
They agreed that the cavity had heen made arti- 
ficially, and a toad put into it. The collier who 
exhibited the raree-show manifested much unwill- 
ingness to answer the close questions put to him — 
a pretty strong evidence that all was not fair and 
truthful. ‘ Flint Jacks ’ have doubtless , their ana- 
logues in ‘ Toad Jacks.’ 

A better feeling than absolute increditlity is one 
that prompts men to search for a rational explana- 
tion of unexpected marvels ; and such search has 
not been neglected in regard to our present sub- 
ject. M, DmmSril, the member of the Acaddmie 
Frangaise above adverted to, after examining a 
large number of recorded instances, came to the 
conclusion that the animal, when young and very 
small, creeps (or it may be falls) into a stone 
through a crevice or fissure too small to attract 
general notice j he feeds upon insects which 
he may have taken In with him, or dragged 
in from time to. time; he grows rapidly, and 
becomes too bulky to emerge from the door 
by which he entered, and has to undergo 
involuntary imprisonment. Then _ comes into 
operation his remarkable power, of living almost 
without food or air. When the stone is broken, 
as in a quarry, the cleavage is likely to follow 
the line of the fiissure, and lays hare the 
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incarcerated butracluan — as naturalists call this 
order of reptiles. Toads, it is pretty well known, 
sleep all the winter, jumbled up together in a 
heap in any suitable cavity. The liie of a toad 
in a .stone may be merely a prolongation of hi.s 
winter’s nap. So profoundly does the aniiual 
sleep, that he may he, and has been, artificially 
frozen till quite hard and brittle, and yet vitality 
reasserts itself after slow thawing ; this WM proved 
by the distinguished French zoologist, Isidore 
Geoffroy Saint- Hilaire. Geologists now believe 
that millions of years must have passed since the 
first soli lification of many kinds of hard stone 
in which frogs and toads 'have been found ; the 
stone certainly did not harden around the in- 
truders, and they must therefore have got into it 
somehow from without, in comparatively recent 
dimes, ^ 

One who had never seen .such an animal in a stone 
or the trunk of a tree, and who disbelieved all the 
stories in that direction, sought for an explanation 
in the following curious fashion : ‘ The hollow of 
a horse’s foot is called the /ror/; and the hollow or 
sinking on the face of a brick i.s in some parts of 
England also called a frog. When a hollow i.s 
found in a stone, might not the country work- 
man have said : “ There’s a frog in the stone ! ” ’ 
Ingenious, but a failure, seeing that tlie creatures 
have unquestionably been found in stone, let their 
mode of admi.ssion have been what it may. 

Some 'naturalists believe that the skin of a 
frog has the property of acting upon the atmo- 
sphere in such a way as to imitate in degree the 
action of the lungs, thus supplying the prisoner 
■with a little air in a mauner not available to less 
gifted animals. 

There is something well worthy of not, ice in 
the following sugge.stion, put forward by a Sc(3tch 
naturalist a few years ago. Chinks, crevices, holes, 
vacuities of various kinds are naturally formed in 
many stony strata and in many trunks of trees. 
The eggs of toads may accidentally bo conveycid 
by water into these small openings ; and after 
they are hatched, the animals may receive mois- 
ture and small portions of air from without. 

Direct experiments have not been wholly want- 
ing in connection with thi s subject. The ZoologiccU 
Journal gives a detailed .account of a series of 
experiments made about half a century ago by Dr 
Buckland, the eminent geologist. Obtaining a 
large block of oolitic limestone from a quarry near 
Oxford, he caused twelve circular cells or cavities 
to he made in it, each five inches iu diameter by 
twelve inches deep, with a groove at the top to 
receive a plate-glass cover, and a slate to protect 
the glass. A block was also obtained of siliceous 
sandstone, and twelve cells scooped iu it, equal in 
diameter to tlie others, hut not so deep. Twenty- 
four toads of various ages and sizes were put into 
the cells, one in each ; the cells were closely sealed 

t , and the blocks buried deep in the ground. 

hen opened a year afterwards, it was found that 
nearly half the tocads were still alive ; inclosed for 
another twelve mouths, these survivors also died. 
About the same time Dr Buckland buried four 
toads deeply in cavities cut in the trunk of an 
apple-tree, tmd carefully closed the cavities with 
bungs of wood. In about a year’s time, it was 
lou-nd that the-' reptiles were degd. M. Seguin, 
about 1850, placed, several toads in an equal 
number, of vessels, and inclosed them’ with plaster 


of Paris, After an interval of several years, the 
vessels were opened, and one of the imprisoned 
toads was finind still living, although the e.x- 
tromely hard oomont had become exactly nunilded. 
on the animal, leaving no va(3ant .sjiace betwei-u 
them. On liberation, the creature crept out into 
the light of day. 

Taking everything into consideration,^ our cou- 
elusion Is that no auhnal can, live without air 
and food beyond a comparatively short ■j)eriu(.!. 
Gifted as are the hatrachia with peculiar powio’s 
in this respect, toads and frogs may, and undoubt- 
edly liave been known to survive an incarceration 
of a few years. But here the matter ends. Dr 
Buckland’s experimeut.s must be considered con- 
clusive that a year or two of .solitary conliuenient. 
deprives the toad even of its tenacious life, If. 
Dumeril’s arguments above cited, also di,ypo3e of 
the theories that would cre<lit the poor ereatura 
with longer powers of endurance. 

THE E 0 Y A h Z U L U, 

A TALE 'FOUND-ED ON l-'ACT. 

Bjsneath the shade of a grove of palms, a Zulu 
maiden knelt in prayer on the niorning of the 
fatal 22d of January 1879. Her face was pretty 
beyond most of her countrywomen ; and her small 
hands and feet, her distinguishing ornaments and 
graceful form, hespbke her the daughter of some 
powerful chief. But strange, considering her 
nationality, were the words of supplication whicli 
flowed from her lips, as she raised her clasped 
haud.s to heaven. Not from witchcraft or enchant- 
ment, or from the equally powerless deities of her 
nation did she seek for help j but from Him only, 
the one true God, Jehovah. 

‘ Father ! ’ she cricul, ‘ to whom all the ends of 
the earth look for help in trouble ; hear mo fon 
the sake of Jesus. The evil ■ spirit of war aud 
persecution has come down, and entered my 
father’s kraal ; and. Cetewsiyo ha.s folded his hamU 
and bowed his ear to listen. He has sworn to 
drink the blood of the white men, aud oat up all 
the Chri.stian Zulus of his nation, O Great 
Father ! in this hour of trial, keep Cassatuuga 
and mo faithful to Thyself ! ’ 

The morning breezes rustled through the leavo.s, 
and the deep-fringed palms moved their stately 
houghs, as if in response to the prayer, while tins 
sparkling brook which llowed hard by seemed to 
murmur a low ‘ Amen ! ’ 

At this moment, a movement beside lier caused 
the worshipper to turn round ; and .she beheld a 
.stately warrior standing near lier, leaning on bis 
black shield. His eyes were fixed with unspeakable 
love on the youthful form before him. ‘ Luola/ he 
said, ‘ your prayer for me is answered ; I can fight 
no more for Getewayo. Last night, the murder, 
indescribable in cruelty, of Girayo’s wives for 
tlieir adherence to the Ghristiau faith, proves 
what little mercy the king Avould shew towards 
any one, even yourself, were you to oppose his 
will ; aud though it is our duty to bear ])ers(5i:u- 
tiou when it comes, it is no doubt equally mad- 
ness to provoke it. Here we cun no longer slay 
without declaring our faith, and therefore wo 
must lly with all haste to fleljjmakaar. You 
know the good missinmuy there, the sauu' who 
taught us the will of the Greiit iMaster, and beneath 
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his care yon will ho safe from your father’s 
wrath. This alternative is the only one left to 
ns, and I feel it is the right one. Will you 
come now, Luola ’? My horse stands ready in the 
thicket.’ 

‘ I will.’ And though the hand extended to 
him trembled, the- voice was steady that decided 
their fate, 

‘ By Rorke’s Drift is our shortest road,’ he said, 
as they reached the tree where his horse was 
fastened ; and placing the princess on its hack, 
he mounted behind her, and turned his steed in 
! the direction of the Bulfalo. They travelled for 
, some hours with extreme caution, skirting every 
! kraal and open ground, till at length they arrived 
' at a large thickly planted wood, in which they 
hoped to find an hour’s repose. But they had 
scarcely dismounted ere the roar of artillery and 
the cracking of rifles, mingled with wild yells, 
were heard in the distance ; and Cassatonga has- 
tened to conceal his royal charge before endea- 
vouring to discover the cause. Hiding Luola and 
his horse in the densest part of the grove around 
him, he selected a lofty tree, whose thick branches 
would be a shield in themselves. Climbing with 
the agility of his nation to the topmost boughs, 
he beheld the fatal field of Isaudula spread out 
before him. Amazement at the unexpected sight 
and deep admiring pity flashed in his eyes as 
he looked on the tiny baud of white men who 
shoulder to .shoulder received unflinchingly the 
masses of his countrymen, as like their own moun- 
tain torrents, they swept down upon them. 

The first emotion of his heart was to fly to 
the aid of the devoted column ; but the thougllt 
of his bride restrained him, and he sank hack 
among the sheltering leaves. Straining his sight 
over the awful plain, "he could distinguish his own 
fierce regiment, although foremost in the work 
of death, yet not so preoccupied therewith as to 
he unconscious of the plunder which lay around, 
pausing even in their butchery to collect cattle, 
stores, and wagons to be driven to their distant 
kraals. Horror and disgust tilled his now enlight- 
ened soul. ‘ Why do those English soldiers stand 
there,’ he asked himself, as the breath came 
quickly through his labouring chest, ‘ on that 
plain of Africa, far away from their island homes, 
to be shot down, steady in their matchless ranks, 
by their swarthy foes His own heart gave him 
the reply : ‘ To save helpless women from the 
savage butchery ho beheld last night ; to guard 
the gray hairs of old age from going down to a 
terrible grave beneath the real or feigned imputa- 
tions of witchcraft and divination ; and above 
all, to teach the pure faith of the (Jospel where 
reigned the degrading demonology of his native 
land.’ His dark eyes blazed and his pulses 
throbbed as these- thoughts surged through his 
mind ; and he juussed his hands over his aching 
eyeballs . as he bowed himself to the service of 
that fla" which shelters Freedom and •-Truth 
beneath its folds. 

But meanwhile • the work of death went on. 
Those who were sent for help to Korke’s Drift 
were, alas ! - shot or assegaied ; few, hoio few, 
reached the river, and Cassatonga beheld with 
disnxay that the Zulus were scattering towards 
th(i Drift. Could ho skirt the wood and reach 
the ford before them with his. precious chaise? 
was now his anxious thought. Descending quickly 


from his position, he found the trembling Luola 
terrified at his long absence. Ho descrilmd the 
awful scene he had just witnessed, and told her 
of the immediate necessity for endeavouring to 
cross the river. 

The blood of the lion-like founder of her 
dynasty flowed in Luola’s veins, and though con- 
vinced of imminent danger, she was not wanting 
in courage. ■ ‘ Let us go,’ she said ; ‘ God will help 
us, and be our shield,’ 

Remounting, they rode on till they came to the 
edge of the wood, when a new danger menaced 
them, which tested to the utmost the fle^tness of 
their steed. Barely out of range of rifle-shot, some 
scattered parties of Zulus were coming towards 
them. Cassatonga knew well he could give no 
reason for not being with his troops, and the 
daughter of their king was not unknown. Were 
she seized and conducted hack to her father, he 
dared not think of her fate. Urging his horse to 
a gallop, he cleared the wood, and by carefully, 

E lacing every hill and clump of bushes between 
im and the savages, he succeeded in making 
several miles undiscovered. 

But just as he and Luola were beginning to 
hope they might escape unnoticed, a yell in the 
distance told tliat they were seen. Now was the 
hour of trial for horse atrd riders. The noble 
animal seemed hardly to touch the ground as he 
flew along the plain, the wild yells of the Zulus 
ringing behind. At length the banks of the , 
Bufialo rose high before them, and Cassatonga 
realised with horror that ho had not time to 
look for the ford, and must only trust his nearly 
exhausted companion and breathless horse to the 
perils of a plunge from those lofty banks. But it 
was their last hope of safety ; they must do it or 
die. At length they reached the bank, which rose 
full six feet above the stream. Cassatonga held 
the princess tightly in his arms, and the horse’s 
no.strils dilated and his eyes shot fire as. he gazed 
on the torrent beneath. But not a second did the 
noble animal waver; obedient to his master’s Jiand 
he hounded from the bank, and in another minute 
tossed his noble head above the wave as he bravely 
breasted the stream. In a few moments, however, 
his feet touched the bottom ; the ford was fouud, 
and the worst of the terrible strain was over. At 
length they gained the opposite hank, up which 
the weary horse toiled slowly; and soon, to his 
rider’s great astonishment, the small English camp 
lay before them. 

The pair now paused to consult about their next 
move. The Zulus, they justly conjectured, would 
make no delay in crossing the river, and their 
poor horse was far too exhau.stal to carry them 
that night to Helpmakaar ; therefore they unhesi- 
tatingly felt their wisest course would be to place 
themselves under the protection of the Engli.sli 
commander. Tying a white handkerchief to the 
end of his spear, Cassatonga approached the camp ; 
and when within earshot, he called out in a loud 
voice to the sentries, inforniing them that they 
were Christian Zulus flying for safety. They were 
immediately seized, and luought before the oflieer 
in charge, who received them -vvith much suspicion, 
as he had only just heard of the disaster at 
Isandula, and was in no mood to harbour Zulus 
of any, kind. Their tale was soon told. But 
though the officer suppressed his pity for the 
sufferings of the royal maid, he gave orders to 
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liave tliein strictly watcLcfl, at tlie same time com- 
manding that, their wants should he supplied. 

It is needless to give a description of the night 
that ibllou'ccl All the world knows how through 
the darkness the tide of battle surged up, wave 
after wave, against the weak harriers of the little 
fort, and was again and again repulsed. All the 
world has rung with the names of Broinhead and 
Chard, and all the other heroes who with strong 
hands and stronger hearts held the fort that night. 
But among them all who fought beneath the red- 
cross flag there was no stronger arm, no braver 
heart than his, the young Zulu chief, who had 
renounced friends, fortune, country, to enlist 
beneath the banner of a higher Cross, and strive 
henceforth for a more enduring victory. As the 
morning broke upon the scene, and disclosed the 
dusky foe, dishearlenod and defeated, vpishing 
like dark clouds behind the distant hills, the 
gallant oflicer, begrimed with powder, seized the 
now scarcely darker hand of the noble Zulu, and 
thanked him as a Fn'itish soldier for his timely 
aid. Luola felt in tliut moment she was rewarded 
for all the terrors of the night. 

After some hours’ needful rest at the fort, the 
young Iravellei's prepared to resume their journi.^y. 
They were followed by the benedictions of all. 
Luoia had been untiring in her assistance to the 
W'oiindecl ; and the vlying were cheered by her 
words of comfort. Thus atnidst many good wishes, 
■they bade farewell to tbeir new friends, and accom- 
panied by the olliccrs bearing despatches, they set 
out for Helpiiiakaar, The evening shadows were 
lengthening as they CTitered aiid rode through^ the 
streets of that town ; and soon they were received 
with warm welcomes beneath the roof of the good 
milsiouary. . 

'• Not long' afterwards, before these cfllcors re- 
turned to their posts, they were called upon to 
■vritness the union of their Zulu comrade with his 
royal bride. The ceremony was performed by 
their friend, Mr B , in the words of the beau- 

tiful service of the English CJinrch, And bore 
let us leave them. They have set themselves reso- 
lutely to the task of preparing for that labour of 
love Avhich they feel certain God will in His own 
good time open up for 'them— a wide field of mis- 
. monavy work iu their dear native land. Bo it 
ours to pray for the success of all such noble 
hearts j and for the time when the swoiAs of all 
the world shall be beaten into pruning-hooks, 
and the nations study war no more I 


IDLE LETTER-WRITING. 
Obviously, from the penny post and other causes, 
letter-w^riting has become a prevalent amusement, 
particularly among ladies with a disposition to 
communicate family gosrip. It is no exaggeration 
to say that many young persons consume as nmcli 
time in mom tittlc-taLtle letter- writing as, say in 
the course of a year, might enable them to acijuire 
a fair knowledge of some modern language, or 
. familiarity with many standard works in their 
own. And here it may be said parenthetically 
that the youn^ .of the present day are often, with- 
out any precise fault of their own, lamentably 
^orant of many of the great master-pieces in 
English Hteratuxe— those works that as long as 
om language lasts, canhot fail to enrich the minds 
that feed upon them. New -subjeots, however, are 

' , , rr , 


alw'ays arising, and new books arc always appear- 
ing to draw attention from the old ones. 

But the limitation of more ])rofitablo employ- 
ment which what may be called idle letter- writing 
'Occasions, is not the only evil which results from 
it. One silly frivolous letter is likely to engender 
another in return ; and when mere gossip and 
tittle-tattle flow from the pen, “they are apt to 
become more mischievous even than when spoken, 
hiany people are exceedingly careless in respect to 
letters. The rule ought to bo— unless there is 
some special reason to the contrary — to destroy 
private confidential letters as soon as their contents 
are mastered. All sorts of accidents happen from 
their preservation. We heard only the other day 
of a bundle of letters being discovered which ought 
! to have been consigned to the flames forty years 
I ago. Very likely some of them rvill get into ‘the 
j autograph market,’ for many were from distin- 
' guished men. Put together, tltey revealed a sad 
history, the publication of ivhicli could only give 
pain to frienils and rclativo.s of the lirave soldier 
whom they concerned. They iverc found in a 
valise left behind him in lodgings ho liad occupied, 
the rent of wliich he could not pay. Years ]>assed 
before the landlady opened the little rece])tacle. 
Not till she liad completely failed to trace her 
lodger, and till she believed him dead, did she 
force the lock. 

Accidents of this sort happen more frequently 
than is supposed, and they ought to put both 
letter writers and receivers on their , guard. Also 
young people should boar in mind that their 
opinions of people and things may very likely 
change as they advance in life, and that except 
in cases of clear right and ivrong, it might be 
wise to abstain from uuldud remarks and strong 
censure in their correspondence. A poet says, ‘ A 
deed can never die, ’ and written words have“some- 
times a disastrous vitality. 

Most persons who have a considerable corre- 
: spondence must, wo think, have felt that among 
I their’ friends and actiuaiutauces there are two 
special sorts of letter-writers— -those whose letters 
give ifleasure, and those whose pages rarely fail 
to have some phrase or .some omission which gives 
pain. With the first class the mere sight of tliQ 
handwriting is a gratification ; ive kmnv that it 
will never sting. Even if there be bad nows to 
tell, it will be softened by sympathy ; and if the 
tidings be joyful, the joy iviil seem doubled by 
participation. With the other class the case is 
precisely opposite. A piece of good news is told 
in a dry don’t-care manner, or a painful subject 
is discussed ns from .some vantage-ground of 
implied superiority. If the letter be on more 
level topics, then there are probably sarcastic 
remarks in opposition to the receiver’s known 
opinions. We are inclined to think that the 
secret of writing pleasant letters is to think more 
of the receiver than ourselves when iu the act of 
writing — to put ourselves if possible o'u the plane 
of his or her feelings. 

I Certainly the three persons wliotu the writer 
: has ill mind as having had the trick of writing 
, disagreeable letters were all great egotists, birgnVly 
endovved with what phrenologists consider the 
organ of self-esteem. They were not unull'oc- 
tionate ; but they seemed slow to understand, 
emotions they bad .not personally experienced, 
and ‘shafts’ of the pieu ‘at random scut’ often 
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woiiudcd bitterly. Sucb letter-writers would do 
well to remember one fact, and that is, that we 
never huow under w'hat circumstances a letter 
may be received. A hard, unkind, or nnsatis- 
iactory letter may cause but a passing regret if 
tlie recipient be well and happy ; but the case is 
far dilierent if it arrives in the season of sickness 
or sorrow. When a cup is brimming, another drop 
%vill make it overflow ; and when the heart is filled 
with anguish, there is subtle cruelty in adding to 
its burden. The pen can lacerate as well as the 
sword, and its wounds arc often the more incur- 
able of the. two. 

Then again few of us are so good and wise as 
3 ievor to have wudtten an angry letter, despatching 
it in haste, instead of waiting for bitter feelings 
to cool, and a few hours afterwards mournfully 
regretting some too harsh expression. No doubt 
writing the letter was an immense relief— perhaps 
even it was an outlet by which our wrath could 
evaporate ; only it would have been better if it 
had been thrown into the fire instead of the letter- 
box. If it be well, as the ancient philosopher 
.said, to count a humlred before speaking the 
angry w'ord, it is well to count a thousand before 
writing it. 

It is, as wo have previously hinted in this 
Journal, perhaps one of the most useful of modern 
accomplishments to be able to unite a really good 
letter, one that, however short, is clear and 
explicit, and to the point of whatever may bo 
under discussion. With some persons, the habit 
is acquired early and easily; with others it requires 
much practice and painstaking before it is in any 
degree established. It is well, we think, for young 
people hardly yet out of childhood to be indulged 
in undictated, unrestrained letter- scribbling, if 
they have any. taste that ■way. They wdll gain 
early a certain experience of 'iVhat it is wise and 
■what unwise to do with regard to letter-writing, 
without paying very dearly fbr.it. The experi- 
ence bought at fifteen costs so much less than it 
does at live-nud-twenty I 




OUEIOUS CASES OS' SOMNAMBULISM. 
That person.? walk in their sleep and are uncon- 
scious of ordinary impressions, but yet retain 
sensations, there is, we all admit, no doubt. One 
curious instance occurred in a school-girl who was 
observed to rise every night about midnight and 
walk about her bedroom and the lobby outside 
her sleeping apartment. After some time, on 
returning to her bed she was in the habit of exam- 
ining it and all about it, and finally selecting for 
sotue hours’ rest a clotlies-basket which the house- 
maid kept on the flat roof of the cradle-hetl in 
which she hiy. After carefully examining the 
clothes-hasket, she climbed up on the head of the 
cradle-bed, and circling her body as a cat would 
above the clothes in the basket, she composed 
herself to sleep, in which she remained for 
an hour or more, then rose, and returned to 
lier bed, ^ In the morning she awoke at her usual 
■<imo, having no consciousness of what had occurred 
during the night. Her sister watched her pro- 
ceedings, but never interrupted or awakened 
her, and after some time the nocturnal climbings 

The second case that came under my observa- 


tion was more varied and more embarrassing. A 
young lady at-school became a somnambulist. She 
•rose from bed and walked in her sleep. The 
ladies who conducted the school became alarmed, 
partly on the giiTs account, and partly for the 
character of the school, as it might injure their 
establishment were it known that tlie young ladies 
j)ractised the habit of walking about the lawn in 
their night-dresses, in the moonlight. They had 
an impression that if the girl were suddenly awak- 
ened, death or immediate deprivation of sense 
might he the result; and this led to the attendance 
of two maid-servants, who were strictly enjoined to 
follow the footsteps of the somnambulist, to watch 
that no mishaj) should occur to her, and to hare 
all doors opened, and the way kept clear for the 
return of the sleeping pedestrian. This continued | 
for some time. But at length the somnambulist’s 
fancy took a more adventurous turti. Slaters had 
come to work on the roof of the house, and the 
sleeping peripatetic evinced a desire to star-gaze. 
Accorcliugly, on the next night she turned to the 
slaters’ ladder, and to the horror of her attend- 
ants, ascended it, mounted to the roof, and wallced 
along the guttei*, with a sloping roof on one side 
and a low parapet wall on the other. Tlie attend- 
ants now became almost frightened out of their 
wits, and knew not what to do or think. They 
feared to call out ; for return to consciousness in 
such a place would almost inevitably lead to her 
stumbling on the roof or falling over the parapet. 
Their terror was, howevei*, not yet at its height. 
The somnambulist came to a slight obstruction in 
the gutter ; ^ she paused for a moment, and then, 
without hesitation, stepped tipon the parapet, and 
continued her -walk on the narrow stone coping, 

A single slip, a false step, would liave precipitated 
her from a height of thirty or forty feet ; yet to 
awaken her would almost certainly have led to 
the same catastroplie. The shjeping girl con- 
tinued her walk to the end of the coping, and 
then turning round, resumed her -walk to the 
dormer window, descended the ladder, reached 
her bedroom in safety, and lay down in her bed 5 
awaking in the morning quite 'unconscious of her 
midnight danger and of her narrow e.scape. 

I was then a very young practitioner in medicine, 
and Avas, up to this period, although the medical 
attendant of the establishment for ordinary cases 
of illne.s3, not consulted on this perplexing case, 
as it was naturally desired to keep it concealed ; 
but after the stroll on the parapet ■u'all, and' the 
terror created by it, it was thouglit that, with the 
object of preventing a recurrence of a night-walk 
that might end in some terrible accident, the 
young lady should be consigned to temporary 
residence in a private, asylum, where there would 
be always hoth a ni.ght and a day watch. I was 
taken into consultation next morning, and ear- 
nestly discussed the gravity of taking sucli a step. 

It would be impossible to keep it secret, and oven 
were it possible, in her waking hours .she Avould 
look with horror on the coming night, when she 
should be sent to bed in a strait-waistcoat. In 
after-years too, when perlutps slio luiglit Inwe a 
young family around her, the thought might arise 
that she had once been an inmate of .such an 
institution ; and the reminiscence Avould make 
her miserable. I duly considered all. tliis, and sug- 


gested various ex])edionts, such as sedatives, sleep- 
ing-draughts, ami network to be put round tlm 
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have llieni strictly watched, at the same time com- 
manding that their wants should be supplied. 

It is needless to give a description of the night 
that followed. All tlie world knows how through 
tlie darkness the tide of battle surged up, wave 
after wave, against the weak barriers of the little 
fort, and was*^ again and again repulsed. All the 
W’-orld has rung with the names of Bromhoad and 
Chard, and all the other heroes who with strong 
hands and stronger hearts held the fort that night. 
But among them all who fought beneath the red- 
cross Hag" there was no stronger arm, no braver 
heart than his, the young Zulu chief, who had 
renounced friends, 'fortune, country, to enli-st 
beneath the haulier of a higher Gross, and strive 
henceforth for a more enduring victory. As the 
morning broke upon the scene, and disclosed the 
dusky foe, dishoarlened and defeated, vanishing 
like dark clouds hehirid the distant hills, the 
gallant officer, begrimed with powder, seized the 
now scarcely daricer hand of the noble Zulu, and 
thanked him as a British soldier for his timely 
aid. Luola felt in that moment she was rewarded 
for all the terrors of the night. 

After some hours’ needful rest at the fort, the 
young travellers prepared to resume their journey. 
They were followed by the benedictions of all. 
Luola hud been untiring in her assistance to the 
W'oiinded ; and the flying were cheered by her 
words of comfort. Tlius amidst many good wishes, 
•they bade ffirewcdl to their now fricnil.s, and accom- 
panied by the officers bearing cle-spatches, they set 
out for Holpniakaar. The evening shadows were 
lengthening as they entered and rode through the 
streets of that town ; and soon they were received 
with warm welcomes beneath the roof of the good 
missionary. 

• Not long afterwards, before these officers re- 
turned to their posts, they were called upon to 
witness the union of their Zulu comrade with his 
royal bride. The ceremony was perlunncd by 
their friend, Mr B , in the words of the beau- 

tiful service, of the English Church. And here 
let us leave them. They have sot themselves reso- 
lutely to the task of iiroijaring for that labour of 
love which they feel certain God will in llis own 
good time open up for them— a wide field of mis- 
sionary work in their dear native land. Be it 
ours to pray for the success of all such noble 
hearts ; and for- the time when the swords of all 
the world shall be beaten into pruuiug-hooks, 
and the nations study war no more ! 


IDLE LETTER-WBITING. 
Obviously, from the penny post and other causes, 
letter-writing has become a prevalent amusement, 
particularly among Mies with a disposition to 
communicate family gossip. It is no exaggeration 
to say that many young persona consume as much 
time in more tUtle-tattle letter- writing as, say in 
the course of a year, might enable them to acquire 
a Mr knowledge of some modern language, or 
familiaiity with many standard works in their 
own. And hero it may ho said parenthetically 
that the young of the present day are often, with- 
out any precise fault of their own, lamentably 
3 ^norant of many of the great master-pieces in 
English literature— those works that as long as 
our language lasts, cannot fail to enrich the minds 
that feed upon therm New subjects, however, ai'e 


always arising, and new books are always appear- 
ing to draw attention from the old ones. 

But the limitation of more profitable employ- 
ment which what may he called idle letter- writing 
•occasions, is not the only evil which results from 
it. One silly frivolous letter is likely to engender 
another in return ; and when mere gos.sip and 
tittle-tattle flow from the i)en, they are apt to 
become more mischievous even than when spoken. 
Many peoyde are exceedingly careless in respect to 
letters. The rule ought to be— unless there is 
some special reason to the contrary — to destroy 
pudvate confidential letters as soon as their contents 
are mastered. All sorts of accidents happen from 
their pyreservation. We heard only the other day 
of a bundle of letters being discovered which ought 
to have been consigned to the liaTues forty years 
ago. Very likely some of them ivill get into ‘ the 
autograph market/ for many were from distin- 
guished men. Put together, they revealed a sad 
liffitory, the publication of whic.h could only give 
pain to friends and relatives of the brave soldier 
wdiom they concerned. They were found in a 
valise left behind him in lodgings ho had occupied, 
the rent of wdiich he could not pay. Years passed 
before the landlady oyiened the little receptacle. 
Not till she had completely failed to trace her 
lodger, and till she believed him dead, did she 
force the lock. 

Accidents of this sort happen more frequently 
than is sni)p08ed, and they ought to put both 
letter writers and receivers on tlicir guard. Also 
young people should hear in mind that their 
oyyiuions of peoyfle and things may very likely 
clinnge as they advance in liJb, aud^ that escepH 
in cases of clear right and wrong, it might bo 
wise to abstain from nukind remarks and strong 
censure in their eorresjjondoneo. A poet says, ‘ A 
deed can never die,’ and written words liave some- 
time.s a disastrous vitality. 

Most persons who have a considcrahlo corre- 
spondence must, we think, have felt tluit amo)ig 
their' friends and acKyuaintancos there are two 
si'>ecial sorts of letter- writers — those whoso letters 
give pjleasure, and those whose pages rarely fail 
to have some phrase or some omission which gives 
pain. With the first class the mere sight of the 
hauelwriting is a gratification ; we know that it 
' will never sting. Even if there he had news to 
tell, it will he softened by sympiathy ; and if the 
tidings be joyful, the joy will seem doubled by 
participation. With the other class the case is 
precisely opposite. A ynecc of good news is told 
in a dry don’t-care mamun-, or a iiaini'ul subject 
is discussed as from some vantage-ground of 
implied superiority. If the letter bo on more 
level topics, then there are probably sareasLic 
remarks in opposition to the receivor’.s known 
opinions. Wo are inclined to think that the 
secret of writing pleasant letters is to think more 
of the receiver than ourselves when in the act of 
writing— -to put ourselves if possible on the plane 
of his or her feelings, 

Oertainly the three jicrsons whom the writer 
has in iniud as having had the trick of writing 
disagreeable letters were all great egotist.'^, large.ly 
endowed with what p]ireuoiogi,sts cousidoi- the 
organ of self-esteem. They were not unafi'ec- 
tionale ; hut they .seemed slow to understand 
emotions they had not personally experienced, 
and '^shafts’ of the pen ‘at random sent’ often 
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■wounded "bitterly. tSucli letter-writers w’ould do 
■\vell to remember one fact, and that is, that we 
never know under what circumstances a letter 
may be received. A hard, unkind, or unsatis- 
factory letter may cause but a jiassing regret if 
the recipient be well and happy ; but the case is 
far diilbrent if it arrives in the season of Bickne,9s 
or sorrow% When a cup is brimming, another drop 
will make it overflow ; and when the heart is filled 
with a'liguisli, there is subtle cruelty in adding to 
its burden. The pen can lacerate as well as the 
sword, and its wounds are often the more inchr- 
able of the two. 

Then again few of us are so good aud wise^ as 
never to have written an angry letter, despatching 
it in haste, instead of waiting for hitter feelings 
to cool, and a few hours afterwards mournfully 
regretting some too harsh expression. No doubt 
writing the letter was an immense relief — perhaps 
even it was an outlet by which our wrath could 
evaporate ; only it would have been better if it 
had been thrown into the fire instead of the letter- 
box. If it be well, as the ancient p>hilosopher- 
said, to count a hundred before speaking the 
angry word, it is well to count a thousand before 
writing it. _ : 

It is, as we have previously hinted in this 
Journal, perhaps one of the most useful of modern 
accompli.shmouts to be able to write a really good 
letter, one that, however short, is clear and 
explicit, and to the point of whatever may be 
under discussion. With uome persons, the habit 
is acquired parly and easily; with others it requires 
much practice aud paiurstaking before it is in any 
degree established. It is well, wo think, for young 
people hardly yet out of childhood to be indulged 
in undictated, unrestrained letter- scribbling, if 
they have any taste that way. Thej" will gain 
early a certain experience of what it is wise aud 
ivhat unwise to do with regard to letter-writing, 
without paying very dearly for, it. The experi- 
ence bought at fifteen costs so much less than it 
does at five-aud-tweuty ! 




CUllIOUS CASES OF SOMNAMBULISM. 
That persons walk in their sleep and are uncon- 
scious of ordinary iinpre.ssions, but yet retain 
sensations, there is, we all admit, no doubt. One 
curious instance occurred in a school-girl who was 
observed to rise every night about midnight and 
walk about her bedroom and the lobby outside 
her sleeping apartment. After some time, on 
returning to her bed she was in the habit of exam- 
ining it and all about it, and finally selecting for 
soiue hours’ rest a clothes-basket which the house- 
maid kept on the ikat roof of the cradle-bed in 
Avhich she lay. After carefully examining the 
clothes-basket, she climbed up on the head of the 
cradle-bed, and circling her body as a cat would 
above the clothes in the basket, she composed 
herself to sleep, in which she remained for 
an hour or more, then rose, and returned to 
her bod. In the morning she awoke at her usual 
■time, having no consciousness of what had occurred 
dnririg the night. Her sister watched her pro- 
ceedings, hut never interrupted or awakened 
her, an,d after some time the uoQturnal climbings 
ceased. 

The second case that came under my observa- 


tion was more varied and more embarrassing. A 
young lady at school became a somnambulist. She 
rose from bed aud walked in. her sleep. The 
ladies who conducted the school became alarmed, 
partly on the girl’s account, and partly for the 
character of the school, as it might injure their 
estahli-sliment were it known that the young .Iadie.s 
practised the habit of walking about the lawn in 
their night-dresses, in the moonlight. They had 
an impression that if the girl were suddenly awak- 
ened, death or immoiliate deprivation of sense 
might be the result; and this led to the attendance 
of two maid-servants, who were strictly enjoined to 
follow the footsteps of the sonmambulist/to watch 
that no mishap should occur to her, aud to have 
all doors opened, aud the way kept clear for the 
return of the sleeping pedestrian. This continued 
for some time. But at length the somnambulist’s 
fancy took a more adventurous turn. Slaters had 
come to work on the roof of the house, and the 
sleeping peripatetic evinced a desire to star-gaze. 
Accordingly, on the next night she turned to the 
slaters’ ladder, and to the horror of her attend- 
ants, ascended it, mounted to tlie roof, aud waDced 
along the gutter, with a sloping roof on one side 
and a low parapet wall on the other. The attend- 
ants now became almo.st frightened out of tlieir 
wits, and knew not what to do or think. They 
feared to call out ; for return to consciousness iu 
.such a place would almost inevitably lead to her 
stumbling on the roof or falling over the pEirapet, 
Their terror was, however, not yet at its height. 
The somnambulist came to a slight obstruction in 
the gutter ; she paused for a moment, and then, 
without hesitation, stepped upon the parapet, and 
continued her walk on the narrow stone coping. 
A single slip, a false step, would liave precipitated 
her from a height of thirty or forty feet ; yet to 
awaken her would almost certainly have led to 
the same catastrophe. The sleeping girl con- 
tinued her walk to the end of the coping, and 
then turning round, resumed her walk to the 
dormer window, descended the ladder, reached 
her bedroom in safety, ami lay down in her bed,; 
awaking in. the morning quite unconscious of her 
midnight danger and of her narrow escape. 

I was then a very young practitioner iu medicine, 
and was, up to this period, although the medical 
attendant of the establishment for ordinary cases 
of illness, not consulted on this perplexing case, 
as it was naturally desired to keep it concealed ; 
hut after the stroll on the parapet wall, and the 
terror created by it, it was thouglit tliat, with the 
object of preventing a recurrence of a night-walk 
that might end iu some terrible acciilent, the 
young lady should ha consigned to temporary 
residence ill a xjrivate asylum, where there would 
be always both a night aud a day watch. I was 
taken into consultation next morning, aud ear- 
nestly discussed the gravity of taking sucii a step. 
It would he impossible to keep it secret, and even 
were it iiossible, in her waking hours she would 
look with horror on the coming night, when she 
should be sent to bed in a strait-waistcoat. In 
after-years too, when qierhap.s she ■might have a 
young family around her, the thought might arise 
that she had once been an inmate of .sncli an 
institution ; and the reminiscence would make 
her raisorahle. I duly considered all this, and sug- 
gested various expedients, such as sedativc.s, sleep- 
ing-draughts, and network to be put round the 
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Lave tlioni stiietly watclied, at the same tiine com-, 
mantling that fclieir wants should be supplied. 

Tt is nct'tUess to give a description of the night 
that followed. All the world knows how through 
the darkne.ss the tide of battle surged up, vvavc 
aftei’ wave, against the weak banders of the little 
foil, and was again and again repulsed. All the 
world has rung with the names of Bromhead and 
Chard, and all the other heroes who with strong 
hands and stronger hearts held the fort that night. 
But among them all who fought beneath the red- 
cross flag there was no stronger arm, no braver 
heart than his, the young Zulu chief, who hmi 
renounced friends, fortune, country, to enlist 
beneath the banner of a higher Cross, and strive 
hencel'orth for a more enduring victory. As the 
morning broke upon the scene, and disclosed the 
dusky foe, disheartened and defeated, vanishing 
like dark clouds behind the distant hills, the 
gallant oificer, begrimed with powder, seized the 
now scarcely darker hand of the noble Zulu, and 
thanked him as a British soldier for his timely 
aid. Luola felt in that moment she was rewarded 
for all the terrors of the night. 

After some hours' needful re.st at the fort, the 
young travellers pi'epared to resume their Journey. 
They were followed by the benedictions of all. 
Luola ])ad been untiring in her assistance to the 
wounded ; and Ike “tlying were cheered by her 
words of comfort. Thus amidst many good wishes, 
•they bade farewell to their new friends, and accom- 
paniei .1 by the olilcers bearing despatches, they set 
out for Helpmakaar. The evening shadow.? were 
lengthening as they entered and rode through the 
streets of that town ; and soon they were received 
with warm welcomes beneath the roof of the good 
missionary. 

• Not long afterwards, before the.se ofllcers re« 
turned to their posts, they were called upon to 
witness the union of tlmir Zulu comrade with his 
royal bride. The ceremony was performed by 
their friend, Mr B , in the words of the beau- 

tiful service, of tho English Church. And here 
let us leave them. They have set themselves reso- 
lutely to the task of preparing for that labour of 
love which they feel certain God will in His own 
good time open up for them — a wide field of mis- 
.sionary work in their dear native laud. Be it 
ours to pray for the sitccesa of all such noble 
hearts; and for' the time when the swords of all 
tho world shall he beaten into pruning-hooki?, 
and the nations study war no more ! . 


IDLE LETTER-WRITING. 
OBViotJSLy, from the penny post and other causes, 
letter-w’riting has become a prevalent amusement, 
particularly among Mies with a disposition to 
communicate family gossip. It is no exaggeration 
to say that many young persons consume as much 
time in mere tittle-tattle letter- writing as, say in 
the . course of a year, might enable them to acquire 
a fair knowledge of some modern language, or 
familiarity , with many standard works in their 
own. .And here it may be said parenthetically 
that the young of tho present day are often, with- 
out any 'pirecise fardt of their own, lamentably 
Ignorant of many of the great master-pieces in. 
English literatureM;lio^e works that as long as 
our language lasts, oamtbtfail to enrich the minds 
that feed upon them. New subjeots, however, are 


j always arising, and new books are always appcar- 
1 ing to draw atleution from the old ones. 

I But the liiuitcition of more profitable cnnjiloy- 
I ineut which wliat may be called idle letter-writing 
•occasions, is not the only evil Avhich results from 
it. One silly frivolous letter is likely to eugendev 
another in return ; and when more gossip and 
tittle-tattle flow from the pen, "they are a.pt; to 
become more mischievous even tliau when .spoken. 
Many peo])le are exceedingly carele,ss in 1'e.spect to 
letters. The rule ought to be— unless there is 
some special reason to the contrary — to <lcstroy 
private confidential letters as soon iis their contents 
are mastered. All sorts of accidents happen from 
their preservation. We heard only the other day 
of a bundle of letters being discovered which ought 
to have been consigned to tlio flames forty years 
ago. Very likely some of them will get into"' the 
airtograpdi market,’ for many were from distin- 
gui,shed men. Put together, they rcvoalod a sud 
history, the publication of whicli could only give 
pain to friends and relatives of the brave soldier 
whom they concerned. They were found in si 
valise left behind lum in lodgings he hinl occupied, 
Hjc rent of wdiich he could not pay. Years jia-ssed 
before the landlady opened the little rcoeptaclc- 
Not till she had completely failed to trace her 
lodger, and till she believed him dead, did .she 
force tlie lock. 

Accidents of this sort happen more frequently 
than is supposed, awl they ought to put both 
letter writers and receivers on their guard. Also 
young people should bear in. mind that their 
opinions of people and things may very likely 
change as they advance in liio, and that except 
in cases of clear right and wrong, it might be 
wise to abstain from unkind remarks and strong 
censure in their corre-spondeiice. A poet says, ‘ A 
deed can never die,’ and wa’itton words have some- 
times a disastrous vitality. 

Most persons who have a con.siderable corre- 
spondonco must, we think, have fedt tliat among 
their' friends and acquaintances there are two 
sj.)Gcial sorts of letter-writers — those whose letter.? 
give pleasure, and tluj.se who.^e pages randy fail 
to liave some phrase or .some omissiou which gives 
pain. With the first class the mere sight of the 
handwriting is a gratification ; we know that it 
will never sting. Even if there be bad nows to 
tell, it will be softened by sympatli}’- ; and if the 
tidings ho joyful, the joy will seem doubled by 
participation. With tlie other class the case is 
precisely opposite, A piece of good news is told 
in a dry don’t-care manner, or a painful subject 
is discussed as from some vantage;-ground of 
I implied superiority. If the letter be on more 
! level topics, then there are probably sarcasi.ic 
I remarks in opposition to the receiver’s known 
opinions. We are inclined to think tliat the 
secret of writing pleasant letters is to Lhiulc more 
of the receiver than ourselves when in tho act of 
writing — to put ourselves if possible on tho plane 
of hi,s or her feelings. 

Certainly the three per.sons whom the writer 
has in njiiul as having bad the trick of writing 
disagreeable letters wore all great egotist.-q hirgely 
endowed with what phrenologists consider the 
organ of self-esteem. They were nut uuullec- 
tionate ; but they seemed slow to understand 
emotions tliey had not personally experienc.ed, 
and ‘shafts’ of the ‘at random .sent’ oi'Um 
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wounded bitterly. Such letter-writers w’ould, do 
well to r(3]nember one fact, and that is, that we 
never know under what circumstances a letter 
may be received. A hard, unkind, or tinsatis- 
factxny letter may cause but a passing regret if 
the recipient be Avell and happy ; but the case is 
far dili'crent if it arrives in the season of sickness 
or sorrow. Wlien a cup is brimming, another drop 
will make it overflow ; and when the heart is filled 
with anguish, there is subtle cruelty in adding to 
its burden. The pen can lacerate as Avell as the , 
sword, and its wounds are often the more incur- 
able of the two. 

Then again few of us are so good and wise as 
never to have written an angry letter, despatching 
it in haste, instead of waiting for bitter feelings 
to cool, and a few hours afterwards mournfully 
regretting some too harsh expression. No doubt 
writing the letter was an immense relief— -perhaps 
even it was an outlet by which our wrath could 
evaporate ; only it would have been hotter if it 
had been thrown into the Are instead of the letter- 
box. If it be well, as the ancient philosopher 
.said, to count a hundred before speaking the 
angry word, it is well to count a thousand before 
writing it. 

It is, as we have previously hinted in this 
Journal, perhaps one of the most useful of modern 
accoinplislunonts to bo able to write a really good 
letter, one that, however short, is clear and 
oxjdicitj^ and to the point of whatever may bo 
under tliscussion. AVith some persons, the habit 
is acMpiircd early and easily; with others it requires 
much practice ami painstaking before it is in any 
degree e.stab]ished. It is well, wo think, for young 
people hardly yet out of childhood to be indulged 
HI nndictated, unrestrained letter- .scrilflfling, if 
they have any taste that way. They will gain 
early a certain experience of what it is ivise and 
what unwise to do with regard to letter-writing, 
without paying very dearly for, it. The experi- 
ence bought at fifteen costs so much loss than it , 
<loes at flve-and-twenty ! I 

OURtOUS CASES OE SOMNAMBULISM, I 
That persons walk in their slcej) and arc uncon- 
scious of ordinary impressions, but yet retain 
seusatioua, there is, we all admit, no doubt. One 
cux’ious imstauce occurred in a school-girl who was 
observed to rise every night about midnight and 
walk about her bedroom and the lobby outside I 
her sleeping apartment. After some time, on 
returning to her bed she was in the habit of exam- 
ining it and all about it, and finally selecting for 
some bours’ rest a clothes-basket which the house- 
maid kept ou the flat roof of the cradlc-Tied in 
which slio lay. After carefully examining the 
clothes-basket, she climbed up on the head of the 
cradle-bed, aiul circling her body as a cat would 
above the clothes in the basket, she composed 
herself to sleep, in which she rcnuiincd for 
an hour or ‘more, then rose, and returned to 
her bed. ^ In the morning she awoke at lier usual 
time, having no consciousness of what had occurred 
<lnring the night. Her sister watched her pro- 
ceedings, but never iiiturrupted or awakened 
her, and after some time the nocturnal climbings 
ceased. 

The second case that came under my observa- 


tion was more varied and more embarrassing, A 
young lady at -school became a somnambulist, She 
•rose from bed and walked in her sleep. The 
ladies who conducted the school became alarmed, 
partly ou the girl’s account, and partly for the 
character of the school, as it might injure their 
establishment wore it known that the young ladies 
practised the Imbit of walking about the lawn in 
their night-dresses, in the moonlight. They had 
an impression that if the girl wore suddenly awak- 
ened, death or iiumodiato deprivation of sense 
might be the result; and this led to the attemlancc 
of two maid-aervauts, who were strictly enjoined to 
follow the footsteps of the somnambuiist, to watch 
that no mishap should occur to her, and to have 
all doors opened, and the way kept clear for the 
return of the sleeping pedestrian. This continued 
for some time. But at length the somnambulist’s 
fancy took a more adventurous turn. Slaters had 
come to work on the roof of the house, and the 
sleeping peripatetic evinced a desire to star-gaze. 
Accordingly, on the next night she turned to the 
slaters’ ladder, and to the horror of her attend- 
ants, ascended it, mounted to the roof, and walked 
along the gutter, with a eloping roof on one side 
and a low parapet wall on the otlmr. Tiio attend- 
ants now became almost frightened out of their 
wits, and knew not what to do or think. Tliey 
feared to call out ; for return to consciousness in 
such a iflace ivouUl almost iuevitalfly lead to her 
stumbling on the roof or falling over the parapet. 
I’lieir terror was, however, not yet at its height. ' 
The somnambulist came to a slight obstruction in 
the gutter ; she paused flir a moment, and then, 
witliout hesitation, stepped upon the parapet, and 
contained her walk ou the narrow stone coping, 

A single slip, a false step, would have precipitated 
her from a height of tldrty or forty feet ; yet to 
awaken her would almost certainly have led to 
the same catastrophe. The sleeping girl con- 
tinued her walk to the end of tlm coping, and 
then turning round, I'osuiued her walk to the 
dormer window, descended the ladder, reached, 
her bo.droom in safety, and lay down in her bed ; 
awaking in the inorn'ing quite unconscious of her 
midniglit danger and of her narrow escape. 

I was then a very young practitioner in medicine, 
and was, up to this period, although the medical 
attendant of the establishment fur cmliuary cases 
of illness, not consulted on tliis perplexing case, 
as it ivas naturally desired to keep it concealed ; 
but after the stroll ou the parapet wall, and the 
terror created "by it, it was thought that, with the 
ohjoct of preventing a recurrence of a night-walk 
that miglit end in some terrlblo accident, the 
young lady should ho consigned to temporary 
residence in a private asylum,'' where there would 
bo always both a night and a day watch. I was 
taken into consuitatioii next morning, and ear- 
nestly discussed the gravity of taking sucli a step. 

It would be impos.sible to keep it secret, and even 
were it po.SBible, in her waking hours she would 
look with horror on the coming night, wlicu she 
should be sent to bed in. a striiit-wuisl.coat. Jii 
after-years too, when perhaps she might liave a 
young family arouiid her, tlie thought might arise ! 
that she had onco been an inmate of such an 
iuatikitiou ; and the rcuiiiusccuco wmdd make ^ 
her miserable. I duly cousidenul all this, and sug- 
gested various cxpedieiits, such us Hcdativcs, sJeep- 
iug-draughts, and network tf.) be pul; runud the 
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bed at night All, howevev, had been tried in 
this iiistunce, and all in vain. 

I then thought for a little, and hit upon the 
fnllou'intf ]dain I directed her nig'ht-clress to be 
sewed lip at the foot, so that it formed , a large 
hag, and then I had the sleeves lengthened so 
im'ich that each sleeve, after going round the 
body, reached the front, where it met the other 
sleeve, and was securely fastened to it. The 
whole dress was loose ; but the long sleeves 
prevented the hands from being used to get rid 
of the dress •, while, from the end being sewed up, 
the feet could not be used in ptrogression. At- 
tire same time the dress freely permitted the 
sleeper -to roll about from side to side in her 
sluiiiher; and thus it differed from the hideous 
strait-rvaistcoiit their in vogue. Night came, and 
our charge retired to bed in her new-fangled night- 
dress, with which she was amused. The usual 
hour for the night-walk came. Her attendants 
were strictly enjoined not to stir. She raised her- 
self as usual in the sitting posture, then stood 
upright, and commenced to walk. ^ The second 
step was, a trip, for the foot behind held the 
bottom of the bag in which she stood. She 
stumbled, fell forward, and awoke, ami was put ' 
back into bed, where she soon fell asleep. Next 
morning there were no bad consequences except 
that her face was slightly bruised by the fall. I 
recommended a continuance of the sleeping- 
chemise for a short time, as a cautionary measure,^ 
And now came a carious change in the phases of 
the afllictioii. She would stiHrise from bed each 
night, hut made no further attempt to walk as 
before. Bhe would stand erect, _ and keeping^ the 
knees perfectly rigid, spring straight upward from 
the lioor, and thus dance about the room in what 
was years afterwards known as a popular music- 
hall clauco under the name of the ‘ Perfect Cure.’ 
This she would continue until thoroughly fatigued, 
and then retire fprietly to bed ami to sleep, I am 
' glad to add the case did end truly_ in a perfect 
cure without the intervention of strait- waistcoat or 
: private asylum. 

This strange state is generally called somnam- 
bulism. It is really alternating identity, in which 
the ordinary state of mind is suspended, and 
another ideutity--! do not know what else to call 
it— takes possessicur of the individual, _ and like 
warp and weft, alternates wdthout _ mixing, the 
Avarp presenting continuity at one time, and the 
weft the same at another. One of these alterna- 
tions occurs mo, St often in sleep, Avheh the ordinary 
menial power i^is no longer governing, and hence 
the attack is called somnamhuli.sm. The som- 
nambulist will wx-ave the somnambulism of one 
night Avitli that of the preceding into a continuous 
warp or weft, and so w'ith the ordinary mental 
power ; and tlius the two identities alternate, hut 
do not mix. This alternating identity will, Imw- 
ever, occasionally force itself into the Avaking 
hours, Umd thus the two identities divide the 
unhappy being betAveen them. 

A young lady xmder my observation exhibited an 
instance of this, h'or some time a somnambulist, 
the alternating identity at length became strong 
enough to intrude upon her waking hours. Her 
ordinary perceptive and voluntary powers would 
be suddenly arrested, during the day, and whether 
I at music or work— no matter how employed — the 
■ iirterruption was sudden and instantaneous. If at 


the piano or harp, voluntary movement ceased ufc 
the moment ; if walking across the floor, slm 
remained in the position in Avhich -she avus avIumi 
it occurred, and remtdned_ thns for a longer or 
shorter time, Bhe would sit at dinner apiKireul iy 
as cheerful and as ccjllected as any one at ihe 
table. At the time of Avhic.h .1 s])(>,iik it was cus- 
tomary for guests to tiiko Avine Avith one anotluir. 
A gentleman AA’ould ask her to t ake Avine. Bhe 
boAved her head as Avas ii.snal ; and in raising the 
glass to her mouth, there suddenly _ p:iHsed over 
her face and lignro a slight but iudescri))al)le 
shudder. She immediately lost all kiioAvledge 
of those about her, and Avould address them Avitli 
nanios foreign to tlieia* Tliiy 'wouUl 
continue for two’ days, until at dinner on the 
third day she Avoukl turn to her relative and 
say in her natural tone ; ‘ Did you not ask me to 
take wine V Her natural state tlien returned > 
but those alternations hecaine mui’c freipienfc and 
' more painful, until at length the unfortunate girl 
I was deprived of the society of all but her nearest 
relatives. , 

[Cases of sleep-Avalking are by no means_ un- 
frequent, and the habit sometimes runs in laiiii- 
lies. In a family with Avliich Ave are connected, 
the children, wliile young, were all more or le.ss 
addicted to sleop-Avalking. One of the younger 
branches, a girl of {Ifteen, on one occasion rose 
from her bed, and walking doAvn-stains, entere<l 
the draAving-room, where were assembled a fcAV 
guests, ■ Fortunately tlie girl’s habit was known 
to most of the company, who, instead of evincing 
a horror of the unwonted visitor, treated the 
matter in a philoso]>luc spirit, and even nmhi- 
taiiied their usual couvorsution, as the girl’s father 
took lier hand and led her quietly up-stuirs lo 
hod. Had the sommuuhulist been rudely aAvakenod, 
the consequences might have been serious; and 
tlie calm demeanour of the spectators and judi- 
cious management of the girl’s parent on tluj 
occasion Ave have related, may perhaps act as a 
hint to others Avho may bo_ similarly situated. 
Never aAVuke a sleiqi-Avalker if it can possibly be 
avoided.— El). 1 


E 0 C E N T 11 1C I N V I T A T I C N B. 

A FAMOUS philosopher Avas Avont, if avo remem- 
ber aright, to so couch his _ invitations that 
those Avho came to liia perfect little dinners were 
aAvare beforehand Avhat Avould he set on the table 
for their delectation, and at what hour they were 
expected to lake their departure. It^ avus the 
custom of Marshal Vailhmt AA'hen Minister of 
War, to ask the ollicer on guard for the day 
to take dinner with him ; not by Avord. of month 
or by a polite note, but by a notice in liis 
oAvn liandAvriting posted up in the gnard-roqiu, 
and invariably ruuuing thus : ‘Art 1. 'i'hc oiiieer 
on guard is invited to dine at the table ol tlu; \\ ar 
Minister. Art. 2, The ollicer on guard is received 
by the War Mini.ster, who after sliakiug luuid.s 
Avith him, presents him to the Marshal and llm 
guests. Art, 3. The Marshal always oUbrs his 
arm to the officer on guard to conduct liiiu to the 
dining-room. No mutter what_ guests may he 
resent, his place on the left of ihe Marshal is 
ept. Art. 4. Avoid offering Aviue to the Marshal, 
Avho only drinks Aimter. _ Art. b. On leavin'; lablo 
and going into the smoking-room, accept the eigur 
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which the irtu’shal alway£3 offers. Art. 6. At the 
end of lialf an hour, the Marshal always asks the 
officer on ffuard to jday a game of whist, which he 
should refuse, saying that it is his duty to return 
to hia post. lie ought therefore to salute the 
Marshal, and then retire,’ (liven his choice in 
tlm niatt(‘r, probably the guest would rather have 
diuiid wiLli his brother-oflicers than with the mar- 
tinet minister. 

A host of another sort was (leorge Colman. 
Wlien the Drury Lane manager sent him a play 
■for revisimr, he wrote ; ‘ Dear Bunn—- Pray dine 
with me to-day at half-past five, hut come at 
lour ; we shall then liave time to cut the play 
before wc cut the mutton.’ It was no unusual 
thing with him to put his invitations in rhyme, 
on one occasion parodying Macheath thus neatly : 

* The dinner ’s pi’epared, the iiarty is met, 

The dishes all ranged, not one is for show. 

Tlien come undismayed, your visit ’s a debt-— 

A debt ou demand— we won’t take a “ Ho.” 

You’ll faro well, good sir, you can’t fear a dew, 
(Contented you’ll sleep, ’twill be bettor for you; 
And .slcopiug you know is the rest of our lives, 

And this way we ’ll try to jileaso both our wives. 

Come to Richmond to-morrow to dinner, or you 
have lost your Kew for pleasing everybody, — 
CL 0.’ 

When Charles hfathews was playing at Bristol, 
the Duke id' Beaufort invited him to pay a visit 
to Bad mi aster, stating, by way of extra induce- 
ment, that two billiard-loving judges were among 
his guest.s. Unable to take advantage of the 
tempting offer, the witty actor replied ; ‘ I regret 
extremely that my engagements prevent my accept- 
ing your (Iruco’s kind invitation, for nothing would 
haVe given me greater pleasure than to have taken 
the lives of two judges at pool.’ With much more 
alacrity did a ceidain man. of letters, travelling in 
the United Slates, respond to a literary lady’s 
invitation ‘ to iiicot some minds at tea ’ at her 
house, by expre-ssing his sorrow at being prevented 
from doing so through having already promised 
to meet some stomachs at dinner. Whether lii.s 
e.xcuso shocked Anna'ican modesty, we do not 
kn(.)w ; he would have been .set dowji as a very 
rude man by the Engl isli_ farmer’s daughter who, 
in ac'.ku(jwletlgiug a feminine friend’s invitation to 
go with her to the races, wrote ou behalf of her- 
self and sister: ‘The energy of the races prompts 
me to assure yon that ray regue.st is forbidden, the 
idea of which 1 had awkwardly nourished, not- 
wilhstanding my propemsity to reserve. Mr T. 
will be there. Let me with confidence assixre yon 
that him and hrotlier.s will he very happy to meet 
you and In’otlier.s. 'Wo girls cannot go for reasons. 
The al,teutiou of the cows claims our as.sistance in 
the evening.’ , , 

One reason suificed to account for Lord Fife’s 
non-ap]tearaucc at a dinner-party at Lady Oork’s, 
to which that lively old lady had asked him, in 
order that he might meet a newly married dame 
of whom he had once been an ardent admirer. 
.Instead of rcjceiving the impecmiious nobleman, the 
hostess rcceiveil a note, which soon went the round 
of the company. .Tt ran as foliow.s : ‘My beak 
La [) y CJouk — I cannot express my regret that it is 
<luiLe out of my power to dine with you. And 
you will pity me when you hear that. I am in 
bed, A rascally creditor has had everything I 


possess taken from me. I must remain in bed 
till my lawyer comes, as I have not a coat to put 
ou. This is the reason, dear Lady Cork, I cannot 
dine with you,’ 

Before accepting an invitation, it is as well to be 
sure it is given in good faith. After an afternoon 
service held many years ago in a certain village in 
►Scotland, the preacher, a stranger, who had offi- 
ciated, accompanied one of the elders of the con- 
gregation home, and was iutroduced to his wife. 
The good-man having asked the clergj'inau to stay 
to dinner, the latter after a little pressing, con- 
sented. The good-lady hurried off to prepare for 
the unexpected guest, and seeing, as she thought, 
her husband washing, as was the custom in these 
days, at the kitchen sink, she seized the family 
Bible, and approaching stealthily from behind, 
brought down the ponderous tome upon his bald 
pate, exclaiming: ‘Tak ye that for bringing 
hungry preachers here to denner every time tliey 
come to the jiav'ish ! ’ As soon as the assaulted 
one could get the suds out of his eyes, lie looked 
about him, and after thinking the matter out, 
concluded that tlie old lady liad made a slight 
mistake. Slie too came to the same conclusion 
when, npon returning to the parlour, .she beheld 
her luisbaud patiently waiting for his reverend 


THE MONTH. 

SOIKNCK AND ARTS. 

It i.s a familiar ffict that oxide of iron and 
suliihidc of iron, or iron pyrite.s, are among the 
most plentiful of minerals ; the element iron 
having been in the one ciise mineralised by- 
oxygen, in the other by suljffiur. It i.s known 
,'ilso that the suljjhidos are combustilffe ; and 
taking advantage of this characteristic, Mr llollway 
has devi.scd a method of utilising sul}>hide.s as 
source.? of heat in metallurgical operations. It 
seems impossible that a mctid should smelt itself; 
but Mr Hollway’.s paper, read last soasiou at the 
.Society of Arts, clearly proves that this is what 
he propose.?. He has shewn by experiments in a 
Bu.ssomer converter that his theory is .yonml ; but 
for C(jmplete success in practice, a special kind of 
furnace and smelting-woiks will bo necessary. A 
furnace that can be heated without coal v-ill be a 
surprising sjiectaclo, and may bo always at work, 
so abundant are the supplio.s of the peculiar fuel. 
‘The largest deposits of coal,’ says !Mr Hollway, 
‘ e.xisting in various parts of the world are, per- 
haps, more than rivalleil as sources of latent heat 
bji- the natural sulphide.?, uluindant in every 
country, oeemTing in almo.st every vein, cousLl- 
tuting in fact a material portion of the earth’s 
crust.’ At the Rio Tinto mines in .S 2 )ain, from 
one and a half to two million tons of pyrites are 
dug out every year. In the slow roasting, lasting 
some months, to -which it is afterwards subject, 
great part of the sulphur and metals which it 
contains is avasted. Mr .Hollway’.s process, on the 
other hand, by driving a stream of air (oxygen) 
through the mas.s effects the .separation ijx a few 
minutes. He stots his furmiccs witb ignited coke, 
feeds in the material to be smelted, turns ou thu 
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b&t; and an intcnsa hart “""-“““"l 

wata without addition oi oo^ “ “f '^"“Z 
is reciuii’ed for the steara-engme which creates the 

The furnace would be so constructed as to arrest 
the volatile substances that in ordinary circunv 
stances dy off as vapour. These' substaneea include 
atsenious sulphide, lead sulphide, oxide ot zuio, 
and sulphide of thallium. And here we art in- 
formed that ‘three hundred thousand 
pyrites would produce seventy-two f ?! 

of crude sulphur, and one hundred and twenty 
thousand tons of sulphurous 5 ’ f 
products which can always he sold at a protit. 
Another advantage of Mr IMlway’s process i9 
that it is not noxious, as the process is at t ie 
copper-worhs near Swansea and at the Rio i mio 
works, where the vegetation of the neiglfbourhood 
is poisoned and destroyed by the deadly fumes. 

The chemist of the Geological Survey of l enU' 
svlvania, after an examination of the coals oi tnar 
State, reports that some of thorn contain large 
quantities of phosphorus, which accounts for the 
failure of attempts to convert pig-irou into steel. 
Pure fuel, he remarks, ‘is as much a necessity as 
pure ores, though hitherto iron-men have paid , 

comparatively little attention to this point. 

At a moetins of tho Monciostet Gcologiort 
Society, Mr W. E. Garforth gave an account ol a 
method of blasting coal in mines by means of com- 
pressed air, whereby tho risk attending the use ot 
gunpowder is obviated. With a portable mac hmo 
of simple construction, which can be worked by 
two men, he gets a pressure of more than fourtemi 
thousand pounds to the satmte inch. The car- 
tridge, an iron tube, is drilled into tho coal ;^uie 
pipe from the compressor is connected, the air is 
! ! Ibrcecl in, and, in the experiments hitherto made, 

I i the cartridge bursts, and the coal falls before a 
'^ pressure of ton thousand pounds to tho inch is 
reached. When coal is brought doivn by firing a 
charge of gimpow’dor, half an hour or more is 
wasted while the smoke drifts away from the 
working, before tho miners can resume their 
labour ; whereas the sudden expansion of the com- 
pressed air may be regarded as beneficial. To 
obviate the objection that the labour of working 
the compressor in the heated air of a mine would 
he exhaustingj Mr Garforth proposes to fill re- 
ceivers with compressed air above ground, or at 
the foot of the shaft, thou transport them to tlie 
several workings, and there hurst the oartriclges 
by liherating the imprisoned air. It is said that 
this inetliod is more expensive than blasting by 

([ pnpowdor ; but there is much in its favour; 
and considering the appalling loss of life of late 
years in coal-mines, the government Commission 
appointed last session to inrtuii'e into the subject 
vrall in all »probabiUty recommend that the use of 
gtmpowdershcMd'be forbidden. 

‘ the ShowspeSeV an instrument invented by 
Mr d, M. Napier effBatubeth, offers; 

1 1 to all employers' of machinery in .motion, A 




circular cup is mounted on a , Bpimlle so con- 
structed that it may be put into couuoctiou with 
a machine, an engine, or a moving body ot any 
kind. A glass tube, after tho manuor <d a bara- 
meter tube, rises from tho mip ; a giwm cimmUty 
of mercury is poared in; and when the cup roUdes, 
the meremy^es in the tube, and by means ol a 
float indicates the speed oi the machine, the cai- 
ria<m, or the locomotive to which the. Showspeod 
is for the time attached. The float; rises mnl alls 
with every variation, Bimilarly the rale oL moUou 
of a current, a river, or of a waterlall may be 
measured, and read off at a glance, iL the scale 
be suitably inscribed. . 

Rockets of different kinds to be used as signals 
have been tried at Woolwich with satisfactory 
results. The distress signal is fired Iroiu a socket 
fixed to the deck or bulwarks of a ship ; it rises 
to a height of six Imndrcd foot, then bursts with 
a bright light, which can bo seen at seven uuIob 
distance, and a report loud enougb to be heard 
at thirteen miles. The advantage ot this rocket 
over the usual signal of distress -firing a gun, is 
obvious: and further, it can be fired by means 
of a lanyard and friction tube, no light or match 
being necessary. Of another kind is the sound 
signal intended as a warning to ships where there 
i.s risk of collision ; and another is a sound signal 
for use on shore in darkne.s.s or in foggy weatlieft 
Now that such efficient signals are provided, M 
us hope that vigilance and readiness on the part 
of those for whom they are designed will not be 

Ballooning will henceforth form ^ 
art of war, for, by order of the War Ofiice, a 
balloon efiuipmcnt has been placed in the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich. Two balloons for expori- 
mental purposes, and a portable furnace tor the 
manufacture of hydrogen gas, are in. commission ; 
and a party of men and ofiicers of tho_^ Royal 
Engineers have been instructed in aerostatics, niul 
in the preparation of network and other apidiances 
required in actual service. Among those is a land 
of rope not more than half an inch thick, Irat 
of such strength that it will bear a strain of three 
tons, which may be expected to do good work 
with the grappling-irons. The balloons and all 
the appurtenances have been made vvitlmi the 
Arsenal, so that ample .supplies can be produced 
as required in working out the important aero- 
nautical question. That balloons may be ein]d>yed 
with great advantage in war, has already been 
demonstrated. To look down into an eueiuy s 
camp, or to spy out lus movements behind a. ndgo 
or in the rear of a wood, may tend to the defeat; 
of his plans and the shortening of a campaign ; 
and this may bo done by means of a captive 
balloon. But very much more might be done 
if a free balloon could, bo. made to sad in any 
direction ; and this is tbc problem which Urn 
Royal Engineers and the Aeronautical Boemty 
have now to work out. ^ 

The Registrar-general in taking leave ot oiiico 
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in a farewell Eeport, states' concerning marriages, 
that in addition to all those persons married in 
churches, there are sixty thousaird each year 
married in chapels, and forty thousand in registry 
oiFicos. Before 1838, the only documents recog- 
nised as attempting the date of birth were the 
parish registers of baptism kept by ministers of 
the established church, but they furnished no real 
proof of the exact age of the infants whose baptisms 
were recorded. But during the last forty years 
the actual date of birth has been registered together 
with full particxxlars as to parents and locality ; 
and about nine hundred thousand of these births 
are annually recorded. A similar practice pre- 
vails as regards deaths, for the entry in the Civil 
Eegister includes the place and cause of death, 
the exact names, occupation, and age of the 
deceased ; and more than five hundred thousand of 
these deaths are registered every year. Accuracy 
is so important, that the records _ are protected 
by law, attempts to falsify them being punishable 
by imprisonment. These are improvements on 
which the Eegistrar-general looks back with satis- 
faction ; ami he acknowledges his obligations to 
the registration officers who so long furnished him 
periodically, and with ‘marvellous punctuality,’ 
with the returns which enabled him to publish 
his weekly and quarterly Eeports — ‘returns for 
which they receive no remuneration.’ 

Eurther, the Eegistrar tells us that London 
proper contains three-and-a-half million inhabi- 
tants, or, including the outer ring of the suburbs, 
four-and-a-half millions j a number equal to the 
aggregate population of Berlin, Baris, St Peters- 
burg, and Vienna. Tlie area of this great city 
is one Inxndred axxd twenty -two square miles, with 
twenty-nine thoxxsand three hxxndrod and twonty- 
txvo people to the square mile ; and the fdet that 
with so dexxse a population the general health 
is so good, may he accepted as evidence that the 
sanitary arrangements of the great city arc not 
badly caved for. 

The beneficial cftocts of salicylic acid as a 
medicine have been much discussed in the medical 
journals since 1875, when the acid xvas first 
mlmiuistered as a remedy for rheumatism. Its 
antivseptic j>Toperties render it useful in eruptive 
diseases, in diphtheria; and it has the fxxrthm’ 
advantage when properly made, of being colourless 
and tasteless. It kills bacteria axxd other ani- 
malcules, and_ destroys the xmplcasaut odoxxr of 
woxxiids. Professor Kolhe of Leipzig, in his many 
experiments with the acid, found that rain or 
nver water containing oixe-twenty-thonsandth of 
a grain tiieriiof would keep sweet in a xvarm room 
four \ve{?ks or more, while similar xvater not so 
treated soon became xinpleasaixt to the taste. This 
xvas confirmed by an experiment on a large scale ; 
water charged with one gramme of salicjj'lic acid 
to twenty litres was placed on board ship for a 
year’s voyage ; and xvas found sweet and free from 
organic matter xvhcu at the end the casks xvex’o 
opened. Milk trexxted with the acid remains 
sweet more than a day longer than without it. 
Eggs after a bath of the acidified water, keej) 
sxveet for luonths in a dry j)laco ; and meat 
S]prinkled with the powdered acid and packed in 
a jar acquires no unpleasant odoxxr. Wine may 
1)0 kept from turning sour by the use of the acid j 




brewers find it useful in some of their processes ; 
and its property of preventing putrchiction is 
turned to account in the making of glue and other 
manufactures. 

In the Transactions of the-Pennsylvania Medical 
Society, Dr T. Carpenter endeavours to prove 
that constitutional diseases have a local origin. 
He thinks that ‘ small-pox is a bilious ’ fever, and 
that the liver is the starting-point of that disease 
as xvell as of yellow-fever. 

There are two classes of insects which make a 
buzzing wdien they fly— those known to entomo- 
logists as Diptera and Ihpnenoftem. How is th,e 
buzzing produced 1 is a question- that has been 
often asked. A Erench ixatxxralist has answered 
it in a paper presented to the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris. The bxxzz combines a deep and a sharp 
sound. The deep sound proceeds from the wing, 
provided that the vibrations are sxxiixciently rapuh 
The sharp sound, nsxxally an octave above the 
other, is produced within the thorax, as has been 
ascertained by experiment. A supposition pre- 
vailed that it was duo to the passage of the air 
through the stigmata and the vibration of their 
valvules ; but these openings have boon stopped 
with bird-lime, and yet the shai-p sound continues. 

It keeps on even when the wings are cut off. The 
explanation is, that the insect' still endeavours to 
lly, and employing the wing muscles, occasioxxs 
vibrations of the thorax, and thereby produces 
the sharp soxxml, more or less intense, according 
to the size of th*e insect. 

Mr Clairefond, a Frenchman, lias jxxxhlished a 
small book, the title of wliioh trixnslated is A New 
Applwation of the A, B, G, or a Bliymlorjieal 8huUj 
on the Origin of Lawjmge, He revives' the argxx- 
ment that the earliest jxttempts txt hxxman siieech 
wore inxitations of natuixd sounds or the cries of 
animals ; and he contends that out of recollections 
and repetitions of thxxse sounds the names of 
certain iiatxxral phonomona, and of animals aixtl ^ 
other objects, originated. He finds mimerous ex- 
amples in the French^ language, and thinks tlnxt 
proofs might be foxxnd iix other laixgixiiges if search 
wore made, and suggests that the tleographicxd 
Society of Paris might furnish instructioxis to 
their travellers to collect Irom aixiong the natives 
of dillorent coixntrios all the sounds traceable to 
the source iudicated above. Mr Clairefond is of i 
opinion that the series of soxxnds, words, and 
expressions thus collected would aid in tlio dis- 
covery of the origin of language. Taken in con- 
nection with natural souixds, the origin of words 
in our own language— sxxch aa thunder, sigh, whis- 
per— becomes evident . 

Dr Oppert, Professor of Sanskrit at Madras, 
has published a learned book On the Olemification 
of Languages: a conlrihntion to Oompamtim Bhilo- 
logy. After giving a sketch of the history of philo- 
logy, the author divides languages into concrete 
and abstract ; axxd coiToborate.s this distinction by 
the absence and presence in these two classes of 
grammatical gender. The fixrther sxxbdivision, as 
he remarks, ‘into heterologous and Innuologoiis 
concrete languages, and into digeneous and tri- 
geneous abstract languages, is a logical outcinixo 
of the adopted system.’ Instead of seeking ex- 
amples in a ‘ few privileged groujxs of lang'uuges,’ 
the Doctor imuts tables xvhich contaiir instances 
of ‘ more than a thoixsand varieties of speech.’ 

Architectural Jfoliage is the title of an iixstrne- 
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tive iiiKl suggestive paper read before tlie Insti- 
tute of British Architects by Mr Colling, who 
endeavours theroiii to lay down true principles 
of decoration. 2’oo often foliage and flowers are 
sini])]y stuck upon a building without any regard 
to lituess, and consoftuently to the detriment of 
architecture. ‘In all early forma of art,' he re- 
niaih-p, ‘we lind plain sur&ccs invariahly used 
for the development of painting or sculpture. In 
the 3ilg,yptian and A.ssyrian, walls were made 
cloctueiit hy hieroglyphics and sculpture embrac- 
ing' animal and vegetable forms. In the Indian, 
J?ersian, Moresc|ue, and the Arabian, w'e observe 
that the .same principle was adopted, and that 
the bnikliiigs and other works of those nations 
wore literally covered with elegant comhinations 
of foliated form, ' and plain moulded work is 
scarcely to he found. Yet all these elaborate 
enrichments wore not added to or upon the work.s, 
hut were taken out of them, and therefore did 
not destroy their breadth or character.' Those 
four words ‘taken out of them,’ deserve especial 
oonsideration ; they embody the art and mystery 
of architectural decoration. Ornament when not 
spontaneous is a disfigurement. ^ If architects will 
hear this fact in mind, and avoid coj^ying nature 
in a purposeless way, but by patient study and 
observation- arrive at a knowledge of ‘ her variety 
of form, of her regularity and irregularity, and of 
her geometrical uniformity,' they will discover 
‘certain art-]jrinciples on which she works, and 
which alone are of any worth to the true artist,' 

In another paper hir I’Anson gives an account 
of the recent excavations in the Forum at Rome, 
by which remarkable discoveries of ancient struc- 
tures have been made in that rcnoSvned precinct. 
Descriptions of the various relics are given, and 
their situation can he identified by a lithographed 
plan. ‘On the north-eastern side of the Via Sacra,’ 
we are told, ‘ formerly stood the Taberneo or shop.s 
of the Forum, originally founded by King Tar- 
quinims Priscus ; they were naturally then required 
for the trades generally carried on in a market- 
place ; hence the butchers’ stalls, from one of 
which Virgin! U.9 took the knife to' stab his 
daughter. The schools for children were also 
among the shops in the Forum, and it is said to 
he there that Appius Claudius first saw Virginia 
reading.’ . 

To readers who have been accustomed to asso- 
ciate- largeness of space with greatness of power, 
Mr I’Anson^s concluding remarks will he a sur- 
prise. ' ‘ Nothing,’, he says, * is, I think, more 
striking, considering how large a portion Roman 
history fills in the history of the civilised world, 
than the small area within which the scenes of 
this history were enacted. The Forum of Rome 
was the focus of all, and the Forum of Rome is 
not actually larger than Lincoln’s Tun Field.s. 
The Via Sacra through which we are told the 
Emperors passed — followed by captive potentates 
-r-with the trophies of victory, and long trains of 
airmscl warriors and slaves ; where, on their way 
to ihe* Capitol, the victorious Emperors proceeded 
to solemnise their triumphs with religions rites — 
and the captive king.s were led to their prisons ; 
where the great annual religious processions of 
the people, carrying their images and their gods, 
passed on their way to the Palatine Hill : this 
great thoroughfare, of imperial Rome was only 
twelve feet wide.’ ' , , ' 


STORY O'P A CORX-CUAIsR. 

The landrail or ‘ corn-crake ’ usually frequenls 
ami makes its ne.st amongst the hmg meadow- 
grass, generally (loiio.siling from four to si.x or 
seven eggs, and sometinuw an many as nine or 
ten. The broods are (dteu loo young to escape 
before the cutting begins, and the niacltine makii.s 
sad havoc among tlunu ; the Iiewililcriug, rJnu’p 
‘clack-clack’ of tiui machineiy setuius to stujicly 
both mother and young ones, sc) that the poo'r 
things are often maimed or lei I led. In August 
lastjNvliilc cutting down a field of grass, a eijru- 
crake was observed to ri,so close; in front of the 
machine and to il utter haclt and forward, crying 
pitifully ; hut as it was impo.ssihle to .stop before 
the scythe had passed over the spot, it wa.s con- 
cluded the little creatures had been kilk;<l ; but on 
looking round at the spot soon after, the niotlier 
was noticed where the nest had been, ami presently 
she came out to the open field carrijiHi/ in ho- 
boah a small dark oltject, which on. following her, 
was found to he a young crake, evidently not 
more than an hour or two out of the. shell, ami 
too young to walk or^ run, hut^ luip]uly uninjured 
by the machineiy. The old bird now laid down 
her hcflpless young one, and returned, apparently 
to look for the rest of the brood. The workman, 
however, having meantime found another, laid it 
beside the first, 'which doubtless the mother 
removed to a safe- plac.e, as on looking for them 
soon afterwards, all of them had disappeared. 


A 11 T 'll M N, 

Tim ricli autiunnal shadows fall ; 

Tho lirowii loaf wlieols slowly down ; 

J\nd all along the orchard wall 
The inosaos gather deeper brown. 

Tlivough all the rounded gnldon honre 
No soiniiJ steak in from vilhige street ; 

Alone the ehiinc.s from distant towers 
Float hourly tlirough my still retreat. 

micros, s the vale, the rugged hills 

Aro staiTiug from their Rummer gloom, 

And bursting lieatlier glows and tills 
Their skywiird curves with purple bloom. 

Again with Autumn comes the time 
When you and I would cross the vale, 

ji\nd reach the mountain foot, and climb 
Till st!ir,s renewed the evening tale. 

I w.ander still where Nature haunts 
Her secret places seldom sought j 

But oven Nature something wants — 

A subtle something, deeply wrought. 

And here alone I sit, and now 
Thy vedeo is huKhed ; but those de.ar oyo.s 

That flasimd beneath thy brave boy-brow . 

Are haunting me as daylight dies. 

The sun slopes slowly to his rest, 

AMs soft September afternoon, : 

Till all the colour leaves the west, 

: ■ And steeps the world in twilight gloom. 

X a. 
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SOCIAL CONTRASTS Lealtli and eyesight were left to him — 

No onp wDn w'»a *. • irr ^ profoiwid contempt for the idle, lounging, 

w^s! j^resent in Westminster Abbey loitering habits in which so much of human 

TrrT.,i\ ” existence is expended and destroyed. Any one 

iuom l-awrence whose remains had. who saw him felt at once that his presence had 
'“.‘^7..!..!^^®,, ^ certain majestic dignity and assured repose, 

“‘*d impres- which made us feel confident that in his presence, 

occasion. The subject and in whatever emergency, we were perfectly safe, 
preacher of good under- He was not only a leader of men, but a leader 
sentiment seizes hold of on whom men could rely without the apprehen- 
In his whole life, Lord sion of those sudden weaknesses and betrayals, 
TT Yf of bywhicli some of the most gifted of the human: 
unseihsli, and grudging no race have dilfused around them a sense not of 
-’-7, resolute vigour had security, but of mistrust. We were reminded 
save India when that great ivhen wo saw him of tliat passage in Isaiah which 
^ The indomitable energy says, « Wlio among us shall dwell with the devour- 
, bis ingfire?” That is to say, who shall endure the 

m all he undertook, scorching flame of temptation, danger, pain ? 
Lord Lawrencp gain that supernaturaf strength ? 

in- uermS,! Stanley in his thrill- And the answer of the prophet is the only true 

S S f that walketh righteously.'' But if we 

of a race of civil an^mnu-Jr^ ’'^by and how is this, the prophet’s 

If ,•« • , ^<l“^wstrators in following words give a reply; “His place of 

duty to etudv 'Sow’ i*”* ? “ *''8”)' 111: W o defence shall be on the strong rocks, hrLl shall 
ehmcter so S*™ him, his mtor shall he sure.” Thatls 

ins™. eSe fo™n ^ n’”;'* “S'"'*'® >^8 ““ “ “““ “ “ impregnable 

itard to the T? *8 '“rth he wrapped in a circle 

eMve eoveu™ f Ttl ^ “8™ “Singsea of 

oumsncotion which ' mhj widc-seeing cir- hre without fear. There is a well of water within 

?rr.Mo rn'ati^^c^Lr^t n upnght 

double force A Sorv of him T‘* whether martyr or mMonaiy, 

once upon inferior minds So fteC,!, ''r f'"’ ““ has the 

some important cause for a • i ™‘8r which should not fail, an unde- 

the Prince eiideavnnwfl f a ^ i bled conscience which gives him invincible courage. 

uMor Ho " Tl inner.cliaracter which formed the 

•at once: “Yoiiufr nnu !' dt spiritual basis of that mountain of moral strength. 

Englishman the Vcatek^nsnlt T early days his friends culled him “Iron 

possibly receive This time i John.' As time rolled on his character came to 

yomToiih I ;xcu e it T. ^^“^^‘leration of rely more and more on religious influences, his 
tliis experience never developed, he submitted to 

of them would never for "et tlif mfrl? u- f Pi’^parcd for the grout cliange which 

thomseives of hfs fodStiibtuS^^^ S suddenly overtook him. Farewell/ the 

o , ntiring industry, Dean exclaimed, ‘great Pro-consul of our Emdisli 


when, on Sunday 6th July, DeanTtenleTpr^achS 

a sermon on Ifnrrl j,n.„ -..i. . ■'■. . - 

been interred in the 

previous day, can forget the'truthfuraud 
sive words uttered on the 
was of that kind which a 
standing and high-toned 
for a practical purpose. 

Laivrcnce had exeinplifie 
the Englisli character. U...uvu.«, 
trouble in the line of dutji-, bis 
largely contributed to £ 
empire was in jeopardy, 
and persevering industry of 'his" LonSiim' 
honesty and thoroughness in all l.v> u ' 
were lovingly referred to by the preacher 
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Christian Empire ! Where shall we loot in the 
times that are coming for that disinterested love, 
that abounding knowledge of India like his? 
Where shall wc find that resolution, mind, and 
countenance, which seemed to cry to ns, 

. This rock shall fly 

Erom its firm base as soon as I?’ 

In these glowing sentiments we have a kind of 
word-painting of the present social condition of 
England. In numerous q^uarters are demonstrated 
an earnestness of purpose which hears up against 
the untoward circumstances which happen to 
present themselves in the ordinary battle of life ; 
while alongside of this meritorious resolution are 
in too many cases provokingly seen those ‘idle, 
lounging, loitering habits in which so much of 
human existence is expended and destroyed.^ We 
know how people are apt to depreciate the present 
in comparison with a bygone generation; but 
with every allowance on this scor^ it is dear to 
us that vast numbers of young persons act as if 
idleness, amusement, and paltry indulgences were 
the chief concern m life. Labour, by which the 
world has been advanced in all useful learning 
and fine arts, is scorned as degrading and 
unworthy, Eecreation carried to an unwar- 
rantable extent is almost the sole object of con- 
sideration. 

We are privileged to live amidst marvels of 
science and art, The electric light, steamers that 
resemble floating palaces — some of them floating 
farm-yards, railway trains that will transport you 
pleasantly at the rate of forty miles an hour, 
telegrams encompassing the earth with the velo- 
city of Ariel ! Unfortunately, science and art have 
outrun the capacity to make a good use of them. 
Among vast masses, the gifts of Providence are 
habitually and grossly abused. Everything satis- 
factorily improves brit man. It would seem as 
if by no contrivance can society avoid being 
encumbered with swarms of people whom nothing j 
can teach or admonish, and who, notwithstanding i 
the prizes offered by industrial pursuits, ever keep I 
themselves in the depths of wretclxedness by their i 
degrading excesses. We all know what efforts 
are made to stem the downhiU current, and with 
what sadly disappointing results. In every town , 
— ^the wealthier and more populous, the worse— 
there is apparently a mass of unimprovable human 
beings who prove a constant torment. Strange 
outcome of our boasted civilisation! This so- 
called civilisation is only like a gentle shower on 
the green-sward. It does no more than freshen 
the surface. Means to make it reach the roots of 
■ the social fabric remain to he invented. 

The consequences are familiar to newspaper 
readers, ,■ Street disturbances, bad language heard 
in public, thoroughfares, brutal assaults, homi- 
cides, A niurder per diem now forms part of 
the ordinary inmigence, For the most part the 
! murders take place in the idiotcy of drunken- 
j ness; pokers, hammers, Icoives, hoh-nailed hoots, or 


revolvers being usually the engines of destruction. 
It is hard to say, but it must be said, that weak- 
minded philanthropists who set thcnuselves to 
uphold the ‘gospel of idleness,’ are less or more 
accountable for these disorders, Unaware of the 
ignonmt and inflammable materials they work 
upon, they have encouraged by precept and slatufco 
the loosening of the obligations of thrift and pro- 
fessional diligence. Holidays and half-holidays 
are piled up with reckless indiflcrenco. The 
old days of religious observance, which wore 
usually regarded with decency, have boon 
swamped, blended in a catalogue of holidays 
which are a signal for the most odious revelries. 
There is a visible growth of this disorderliness 
and waste of means year after year. It is still on 
the increase, along with an increase in thriftless- 
ness and demoralisation. The old accepted theory 
that ‘the hand of the diligent maketh rich,’ is con- 
temptuously repudiated. The doctrine is gravely 
put forward, that tlu: true method for raising 
wages is to curtail jji'oduction, to work as little as 
possible. One could laugh at this newfangled, 
nonsense, were it not too grim a joke to make fun 
of the principles which regulate individual and 
national subsistence. 

The idle, lounging, loitering, neelcss existence 
pointed to by Dean Stanley as a contrast to that 
of the late Lord Lawrence, is largely exemplified 
in the lives of young men, who at one time would, 
through personal favour, have found a lodgment 
in the civil or military service of the crown. 
The modern practice of competitive examination, 
whatever he its merits or demerits, has at least 
been the means of largely recruiting the ranks, 
of genteel ne’er-do-wecls. With vast continents still , 
■ lying almost in a state of nature, and offering a ' 
i splendid field for the settlement of the young and 
, aspiring, it is pitiable to observe how few of this 
I class possess the tact and enterprise to embrace 
j the opportunity offered. ‘Pampered by parents, or 
I relying on some small patrimony, and perhaps with 
' a silly pride of birth, they prefer a life of mere 
j pleasure and amnsemeut to one of honest industry, 
and constitute the loafers who hang about tlie 
clubs and bars of restaurants. You know them at 
once. There .cut-away tweed Jacket, their mous- 
tache, their constitution weakened by depravity, 
and their boisterous laughing and talking, poiut 
them out as beings who never earned a shilling, 
and never will. Their chosen role is parasitici.iLly 
to depend on any one who will keep them without 
regard to the future, to eschew honest labour, 
play at cards land billiards, frequent horse-races, 
and dawdle away existence in a .tnanneu' alike 
Mvolous and nuschievous. As torfcurations, soma 
of them possibly have been sent to pu.sh their 
way in the colonies or Smith America ; but 
with their idle and extravagant hribits, success 
is out of the question. If they do not sink into 
a premature grave, back they come, to weary 
every one out with their luckless inaptitude and 
perversity. In comparison with such preteniiouB 
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yet utterly useless beings, how immeasurably 
more to be respected are the humblest toilers by 
the wayside striving to earn a bite and sup for 
daily subsistence ! 

Never before were there such strenuous and 
costly eftbrts made to extend the blessings of edu- 
cation, but practical advancenxent sutibrs a constant 
obstruction in the tendency to treat personal 
responsibilities with indifference. A learned pro- 
^lessor, Dr Grainger Stewart, in lately addressing a 
body of newly appointed medical graduates iu the ■ 
University of Edinburgh, cautioned his young' 
friends against professional indifference and super- i 
ficiality. He entreated them to "he honest, _to.be 
thorough.’ Here he hit on a prevalent deficiency 
— a want of earnestness and thoroughness in the 
performance of professional and social duties. _ Of 
- course, it is only the thoroughly earnest, patient, 
and self-sacrificing who ultimately succeed, and 
after a brilliant career, reap rewards like those 
which fell to the lot of Lord Lawrence— or let us 
instance Sir Rowland Hill, the successful projector 
of the penny post, who has just sunk to his rest 
after a long and useful career, followed by the 
blessings of mankind. The thing to he lamented 
is, that so comparatively few Avill prrt themselves 
to the trouble to secure any rewards w'hatevor, 
including the greatest of all rewards, a sense of 
having done their duty, and the approval of their 
own conscience. 

While men like Dean Stanley and Dr Grainger 
Stewart are pointing to those correct principles of 
moral discipline which are the glory of a people, 
there are hundreds who are doing their utmost 
to promote idleness and sensuality. There goes 
on a sort of war of good and evil. For example, 
is not the whole modern system of horse-racing 
and Ibetting a disgrace to the country ? In itself 
it is enough to counteract the best aimed beneiicial 
influences. So, if not checked in time, is the 
spread of club-houses. We say nothing against 
the older and more staid institutions of this kind, 
hut refer particularly to the clubs composed 
chiefly of young men, whoso object seems to be 
the killing of time and squandering the means 
that happen to be at their disposal. When through 
laxity in balloting or other causes, clubs subside 
into this category, the more elderly members are 
apt to withdraw ; the reading-rooms are meagrely 
frequented, and the crowding is towards the restau- 
rant where drink is obtained, or to the apartments 
specially devoted to the playing of cards and 
billiards. According to all accounts, the favourite 
recreations are games with cards so extremely 
hazardous as to bring swift ruin on. the inexpe- 
rienced youths who engage in the play. We 
see Toy a London newspaper that the gambling 
club-houses in the metropolis are rapidly on the 
increase. 

Whether from this cause or otherwise, thought- 
ful persons arc beginning to entertain serious 
doubts as to the propriety of allowing club-houses 
to remain on their present footing. Though nomi- 
nally of a private character, they are x>ractically 
unlicensed^ public-houses, and offer convenient 
opportunities for wasteful indulgence when tire 
different classes of licensed establishments are 
shut. Nor by any ordinary arrangement can this 
he prevented. As private institutions, they are 
as mneb. beyond the scjmtiny of magistrates and 
police as private dwellings. Looking to the abuses 


I that have latterly crept in, it would not excite sur- 
prise were the whole of the club-houses subjected 
to the laws and restrictions which regulate public 
hotels and taverns. It mnst, we think, shortly 
come to this. Meanwhile, we simply refer to them 
as being among the agencies which encourage 
idleness and misexpenditure. w. c. 
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A TALE FOR THE YOUNG (CONTINUED). 

OHAPccua V.— ON a?HE a;BACK. 

The night passed slowly away. Just as Sol was 
pouring Ms earliest morning rays into the- little 
room where Walter had lain unconsciously for so 
many hours, the sleeper awoke, rubbed his eyes, 
and called aloud for his companion ; hut to his 
surprise, received no answer. He was astonished 
to find that he had gone to bed without taking 
off his clothes, hut suspected nothing until he 
saw that Seppi was not in the room, and at the 
same moment missed the belt from his waist 
and the papers from his pockets. When the 
whole extent of the calamity flashed upon him, 
he felt completely overwhelmed, A cold per- 
spiration started to his face ; he trembled in 
every limb ; and but for the snppojt of the bed, 
would have fallen on the floor. ‘ Merciful powers P 
ho exclaimed, when he recovered his speech, * can 
it be possible that Seppi has robbed me and 
gone ? ’ 

He rushed to the door, which he found was 
locked. After kicking at it with great violence 
for some time, he aroused the attention of Andr^ 
who came uji and, after opening the dooi’, 
demanded the reason of such behaviour. 

‘Where is Seppi?’ exclaimed Walter, paying 
no heed to his inquiries. ‘Tell me instantly 
what has become of him ! ’ 

‘How should I know?^ was the rough reply. 

‘ He left the inn before daybreak.’ 

Walter’s fears were fully confirmed. He sank 
into a chair, and gave way to an outburst of 
iudignation. 

‘ Don’t trouble yourself about being left alone,’ 
said Andrd ; ‘ your friend told me last night that 
he would be sure to return to-morrow, and has 
given me orders to let you have everything you 
ask for.’ 

‘You’ve seen the last of him,’ returned the 
youth. ‘He has robbed me, and has got safe 
away by this time. But I won’t rest till I have 
hunted liim down ; and woe to him then ! ’ 

Ho rushed to the door to carry out his purpose ; 
but Andre stopped him. ‘Oho, my fine Mlow, 
that’s what you’re up to,’ said he. ‘I see now j 
that your friend was right when he told me ' 
that you were not quite right in the upper story. 
You wiU. please stay quietly here till to-morrow 
morning, and then you can make it all right with 
him yourself. You shan’t stir out of this room 
till he comes back, so make up your mind for 
it.’ 

With these words the fellow quietly turned on 
his heel and left the room, and having locked the 
door, went down-stairs again without paying fur- 
ther regard to Walter’s indignant remonstrances. 

There being no possibility of csdape by the 
door, Walter ran to the window, and looking out, 
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saw that the window-sill was scarcely twenty feet 
from the ground, and that no one was visible out- 
side, His plans were quickly formed. Tying 
the sheets together, he fastened one end to the 
window-frame, and lowered himself to the ground. 
But a new diiliculty presented itself. Which 
direction should he take ? While he thus stood 
for an instant in doubt, he .heard a shout from the 
window overhead, and looking up, beheld Andrd, 
who hy this time had brought his breakfast, 

‘What game is this you’re up to?’ exclaimed 
the unwelcome custodian. ‘ Stir a foot from there 
till I come, or it will be the worse for you.’ 

Paying no heed to this threat, Walter ran at 
the top of his speed towards the main road, and 
would perhaps have made good Ins escape, had 
not a broad ditch barred his way, w'hich he was 
ju the act of croissing when he slipped, and was 
overtaken hy Andre, who, after a struggle, managed 
to secure his charge. 

‘ I ’ve got you again, my hoy ! ’ said his captor 
triumphantly. ‘You might as well have paid 
attention to what I told yon, for now you must 
march back again, and take up your quarters in 
the cellar, instead of having a comfortable room. 
I’ll warrant you’ll not get away again in a 
hurry,’ 

The unfortunate youth, half-stunned with the 
events of the morning, and considerably bruised 
with the fall, was overpowered by the superior 
strength of his pursuer, and had to re.sign himself 
quietly to his fate. They liad just got hack to 
the iiiu, and were in the act of entering, when 
the sound of wheels was heard; and on looking 
back, a post-chaise with four horses was seen 
rapidly approaching the inn. 

The carriage was open, and two young men 
reclined upon the soft cushions, Avhile a handsome 
dog lay upon, the front seat, and looked up 
with an intelligent glance at one of the gentle- 
men who seemed to be its master. 

‘Let us have some refreshment,’ said the gentle- 
man to Andrd, who was somewhat taken aback 
by the unexpected arrival of travellers at that 
early hour. ‘ Look sharp, my man ! We must he 
in Paris in ati hour, and have no time to lose.’ 

Forgetting his prisoner, AndrS hurried in to 
make the necessary preparations; while Walter, 
pale and breathless, leaned against the side of 
the door. 

‘ Mr _ Seymour ! ’ he suddenly exclaimed, on 
beholding one of the traveller.?. ‘ Mr Seymour ! 
Pray, assist me,’ 

The stranger leaped from the carriage and 
hastened towards the unhappy youth. 

‘ Can I believe my eyes ? — W atty ! ’ he exclaimed, 
‘Watty, from the Bernese Oberland !— IjooIc here, 
Lafond ; this is the hoy that got me the young 
vultures from the Engelhorn, the narrative of 
whose courage you admired so much. — ^But what 
are you doing here, my boy ? And what is the 
meaning of all this distress 1 ’ 

.‘I have been robbed of a large sirm of nroncy 
here, and the thief has escaped with it. I was 
going in pursuit of him ’ 

‘Don’t believe a word of what he says sir,’ 
interrupted Andre, who at that moment issued 
from the inn. ‘The poor fellow is' not right in liis 
mind. His companion told die so, and I am going 
to take care of him till he pomes back. He ’ll he 
here to-morrow.’ 
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‘ Fool ! ’ exclaimed Mr Seymour angrily, ‘ tliis 
young man is an old acquaintance of mine. .Don’t 
you dare to lay hands on him, or you shall stiller 
for it ! — And now Walter, tell, me the whole story 
as quickly as you can.’ 

The young man related all that had happened 
since his arrival in Paris. 

‘It’s a had affair, _ my good fellow,’ said Mr 
Seymour, shaking his head and shrugging hia 
shoulders thoughtfully, ‘Your compauioti lia.s 
most likely travelled all wight, and it will be hard 
work to find out which way he has gone. But 
never mind ; wo must try what can be done. 
Come with us to Paris, and .1 will get the police to 
make instant search for the thief,— But in the 
first place,’ he continued, turning to Andrei, who 
looked on in sullen astonishment, ‘let us have 
something to eat; and then we ’ll be olf to Paris, 
where the scoundrel is most likely hiding him- 
self.’ . _ 

Mr Seymour’s companion, a pale and delicate- 
looking man, had listened in silence to all that 
had passed ; but while they were partaking of the 
refreshment that had been hastily prepared, he 
joined in the conversation, 

‘My dear Seymour,’ said he, ‘I think I know a 
better plan to get on the track of this swindler 
than if we had the lielp of all the policemen of 
Paris.’ 

‘ Name it,^ returned his friend. 

‘ Well, you .know the St Bernard dogs are the 
best in the world for following up a scent ;■ and aa 
Hector is a capital specimen of tiie breed, I think 
we cannot do better than set him on the track,* 

‘But the dog doesn’t know him, so how can 
lie trace him 1’ 

‘ The fellow has perhaps left something behind 
him in his hurry ; if so, then let Hector get hi.s 
nose to it, and I’ll wager anything that ho ’ll 
follow him up even if he is fifty miles off.’ 

‘That’.? a capital idea,’ assented Mr Seymour, 
delighted at the prospect of serving his young 
friend. ‘Hector know.? tliat we’ro speaking 
about him. See how knowing ho looks ! — Hun 
Walter, and see it your precious companion has 
left anything behind luni.^ 

Accompanied by Andre, who began to perceive 
that Seppi had^cheated him, Walter sped up-stairs 
to the room in which he had slept, and soon 
returned in triumph. 

‘He has left some of his clothe.?,’ exclaimed 
the now excited youth. ‘They are worthless 
things ; and certainly no loss to him, after 
getting possession of ail that money.’ 

‘Not so worthless after all,’ signified Mr Sey- 
mour. ‘Who knows but we may find this bundle 
worth fifty thousand francs to you, Walter, or 
rather to Mr Frieshardt? Lay it down liere, — 
Now then, Hector, take a good sniff' ! ’ 

The hound jumped from the carriage, smelt the 
bundle all rouml, then looked up at hi,? inaHtcr 
in an intelligent way and gave a short deep 
bark. 

‘ Hector will be on the track immediately,’ w'as 
the as.?urance given by Mr Jiafond. — ‘Find— lost 
— find, my fine fellow !’ he exclaimed. 

The animal thoroughly understood its master’s 
wish, and ran round tlie inn with it.? nose clo.9e 
to the ground. Suddenly it came to a stand, looked 
back, and gave another sliort hark, as if to say 
‘ Here ! ■’ 
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‘Bravo, Hector !’ exclaimed botli the gentlemen 
in delight, ‘ Come and smell again. Good dog ! ’ 

The dog sniffed the bundle once more, and 
after making another detour of the inn, stood still 
at the old spot. 

‘He has got the scent now, without a doubt,’ 
said the stranger. — ‘Keep up your heart, young 
man, and well get the money out of this 
scoundrel’s clutches just as certainly as you got 
the birds from the Engelhorn for my friend. 
tTump into the carriage.-— Eollow the dog, postil- 
lion. OIF with you I ’ 

This order sot both the horses and the dog . 
in motion. Hector kept his nose near the ground, j 
and went on very fast, not, however, in the diree- ! 
tion of Paris, but rather more to the south, along 
the left bank of the Seine. 

‘Aha! the fellow has been cleverer than we 
supposed,’ said Mr Lafond. ‘ Instead of going to 
Paris, where he would have had the police on 
his track, he has most likely taken the road to 
Havre, and intends crossing to England or America 
with the first ship. He might easily have escaped 
if we had not had the dog with us.’ 

‘We haven’t caught him yet,’ said Mr Seymour; 
‘but I feel sure that Hector knows what he’s 
about, and we shall most likely overtake the 
fellow before night comes on.’ 

The pursuit continued rapidly. The sharp- 
scented hound never shewed the least doubt or 
wanderiug. On a few occasions it turned off into 
by-paths to the right or left, but always returned 
in a few seconds to the main road that led to 
Havre, 

The horses were changed two or three times, 
but the dog seemed as fresh as when the pursuit 
commenced. It was growing late in the after- 
noon ; but although Hector continued to liold on 
as before, Mr Lafond shook his head, and began 
to doubt whether they were on the right track 
after all. 

‘ I hope our guide isn’t misleading us,’ said he. 

‘ Supposing the fellow left Boissy about eleven 
last night, and wont on in this direction without 
stopping to rest himselfj he couldn’t have got any 
farther than here. We have come so fust that we 
ought to have overtaken him by this time.’ 

The two friends made a careful calculation of i 
the time and distance, and Mr Seymour also began i 
to feel rather anxious. He stopped the carriage, 
called the dog hack, and made him smell Seppi’s 
bundle again, which they had taken care to bring 
with them. The dog gave the same short sharp 
bark as before, then turned round again, and con- 
tinued the journey in the old direction. 

‘ I haven’t the least doubt now,’ said Mr Seymour 
cheerfully^ ‘Wo must be on the right track. — Go 
on, postillion ! ’ 

On they went, the wheels rattling over the 
niieven road, the horses trotting merrily, and the 
faithful hound running on in advance, and shewing 
scarcely any signs of fatigue. 

After the lapse of half an hour, the dog stopped 
suddenly, threw its head up in the air, and sniffed 
all around in evident confusion ; then after making 
a slight detour with anxious speed, leaped across 
the ditch by the road-side. With a loud bark 
that seemed to express satisfaction, the intelligent 
creature made for a small clump of bushes at a 
little distance from the road, into which it dis- 
appeared. In the course of a minute or two the 


harking was renewed ; but this time in a threat- 
ening tone. 

‘We’ve got him!’ exclaimed Mr Seymour. 

‘ There ’s no doubt the fellow found he could get 
no farther, and has taken up his quarters in the 
cover yonder, to make up for the sleep he lost last 
night.’ 

‘ Let us go over there, then,’ said his companion, 
leaping from the carriage and across the ditch. 
‘Hector is calling ns, and is sure to ho right.’ 

Mr Seymour leaped the ‘ditch, followed by 
Walter and one of the two postillions. Guided by 
the barking of the dog, they soon reached the 
thicket, and there found the man they were in 
quest of pinned to the earth by the sagacious 
animal. 

‘0 Seppi, Seppi!* exclaimed Walter in astonish- 
ment and sorrow^ ‘how could you be guilty of 
such an act as this !’ _ 

The conscience-stricken man paled before the 
indignant youth. 

‘You robbed me, and thought that you could 
get away without being found out ; but you have 
over-reached yourself this time, and must suffer 
the consequences. Hand back the money you ’ve 
taken, and suffer the disgrace of being regarded as 
a common thief.’ 

‘ I will give 3 'ou back everything, and beg joxw 
pardon for all I’ve done,’ whined the wretched 
drover, ‘if you will only release me from this 
savage brute, that has nearly been the death of 
me.’' 

At the call of his master, the dog quitted his 
hold reluctantly, but seemed ready at the least 
sign to seize his prisoner again. As the terrified 
thief, however, made no attempt to escape, and 
commenced to unbuckle the money belt, the dog 
was secured. 

‘ Open the belt, and see if the money is all 
right,’ said the drover in a cringing tone. 

Walter counted the notes and gold, and was 
glad to find the contents untouched. h5eppi rose 
to his feet meanwhile, hut stood looking to the 
ground in shame and fear. 

‘ What shall we do with him ? ’ asked Mr 
Lafond, pointiug to the trembling scoundrel. 

‘’Phe best thing would be to tie his hands 
behind his back and hand him over to the nearest 
police station,’ was the reply. 

‘ Have mercy ujion me ! ’ howled the drover, 
throwing himself on the ground and clasping the 
knees of his captors. ‘Do have pity on me, 
gentlemen 1 — Don’t be hard-hearted, Watty ! It ’s 
the first time I ever did such a thing in my life. 
The devil tempted me when I saw such a large 
sum of money. — Forgive me this time, gentle- 
men, and I will never again be guilty of steal- 
ing!’ ; 

‘Do you know nothing else against him?' 
inquired Mr Seymour. 

‘ Ho ; nothing, sir,’ replied the generous-hearted . 
youth. ‘I believe he was always looked upon in 
Meyringen as an honest fellow, and I think he 
is telling the truth. Pardon him this time, and 
let him 'go his ways. I hope this will be a lesson 
to him.’ 

‘Be off with you then!’ said Mr Seymour. 
‘Although you have behaved so shamefully to- 
wards your companion, ho begs that you may be 
forgiven,’ 

Seppi was overjoyed at being let off so easily. 
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He laad not dared to esrpect that Walter would 
h.ave taken liis part, and felt really thankful that I 
Ms first great crime had not met with a severe and ] 
terrible i punishment With earnestness in Ms j 
tone, he thanked his former companion, and with | 
unaffected emotion, assured him solemnly that he ; 
would never again stretch out his hand to that ' 
which did not belong to him. 

H forgive you with all my heart,’ said Walter ; 

‘ and as God has so ordered it that you couldn’t 
carry your wicked design into execution, I will 
say "nothing about it to Frieshardt when I got 
home again. -Good-bye, Seppi, and take care 
that you don’t allow yourself to be tempted this 
way again.’ 

The drover renewed his- ’^protestations,! and 
assured Walter that he should never forget his 
kindness. ‘You shall never,’ quoth he, ‘have 
reason to he sorry that you have spared me tMa 
time.’ 

He kissed Walter’s hand and moistened it with 
his tears, and was gone. 

‘ The unhappy miserable fellow 1 ’ said Mr 
Lafond. ‘Upon my word, I really believe his 
repentance is smcere. If he takes this affair as 
a warning, I shall not he sorry that we have lot 
: him off BO easily.’ 

‘I hope he maf turn out an honest charactcir,’ 
rejoined Mr Seymour. ‘ I expect to go hack to the 
Bernese Ohcrland next summen and I shall look 
after him then. It will he a bad thing for him if 
I find he has gone astray again.’ 

‘I don’t think there is' any fear of that sir,’ 
said Walter. ‘ Mr Friesliardt told me that he wus 
looked npon as a respectable young man, and I 
think this is the first time he has fallen into 
crime.’ 

‘Then so much the hotter for Mm,’ replied Mr 
Sejhnour, ‘We shall find that out some other 
time. But now I think we must set off towards 
Baris,, if we are to get there to-night,’ 

ii’ter a long journey, the travellers reached the 
French metropolis ; and Walter repaired with Mr 
Seymour to one of the best hotels, where in a 
soflt,^and luxurious bed, he soon forgot the toil and 
arudety of the clay, and slept sounder tlian ho 
had ever done in his life. 


SALMON FOE THE MILLION. 
Tha.'C the salmon is a prolific fish has long been 
popularly known. A female salmon yields as a 
rule about a thousand eggs for every pound she 
weighs ; hut while that fact may be hold as being 
established, it is a fact equally well knpwn that 
out of twenty thousand ova which may be deposited 
by a particular fish, only a very small number 
reach the market in the shape of adult salmon. 
Of the countless thousands of eggs which are 
annually deposited in the spawning-beds, pro- 
bably not one half yield fish ; because in the first 
instance, a vast number of the ova escape fertilisa- 
tion, from the milt of the male salmon ; and in the 
second -place, large quantities are devoured by hosts 
of enemies dtiring , the spawning season, or are 
carried from them places of deposit (redds) and 
destroyed by floods. 

Of those fish wMch in course of time- are hatched, 


many thousands, unable to seek their food, die of 
starvation, while other thousands fall a prey to' 
animals of various kinds which instinctively seek 
their destruction. In consequence of those draw- 
backs the salmon is, companitively speaking, a 
scarce and costly fish. A fi.sh of twejity-fivo or 
thirty pounds-weiglit is, in the early part of the 
season, of more value than a South. Down sheep 
of three times the weight. It is nob unusual for 
a cut of salmon to bo sold at the Wfisb End 
of London during the months of February and 
March at the rate of about seven sbillings and 
sixpence per pound-weight. At the season indi- 
cated, the salmon is emphatically ‘ the rich man’s 
fish.’ Enthusiasts in fishery economy tell the 
public that a day will come when it will be 
possible to purchase .salmon at about fourpence 
per pound-weight ; but all such statements must 
we lear be taken with more than the proverbial 
grain of salt. At the present time the dainty is 
dearer than ever, and notwithstanding that arti- 
ficial spawning and protected breeding have been 
largely resorted to during the last quarter of a 
century, the fish does not increase in the ratio of tho 
increasing demand for it. It is to tho high pitice 
demanded for fresh salmon that the public are 
doubtless indebted for tho importation of those 
vast supplies of ‘tinned’ fish which are now 
imported to this country from America. 

On the Columbia Eiver, a surprising trade 
in this commodity has been developed during tho 
last ten years; and if the ptihlio is 'obtaining 
what may, in a comparative sense, be called ‘ cheap 
salmon,’ it adds greatly to the wonder which 
attends the fact that it is brought from the dis- 
tant shores of Oregon, Scotland for quantity and 
quality of fish is a salmon country par excellence, 
a remark which applies in a lesser degree to 
Ireland ; but tho fish of these countries can seldom 
be obtained under eighteenpence per pound; 
whilst in the remote towns of the United King- 
dom the canned fi.sh of the M‘Loud or Oolmnbia 
River can be purchased, can and all, containing 
a pound-weight of salmon cooked and ready 
for eating, for less than half the sum named. 
IIow is that accomplished? will be asked. How 
comes it that a pound of salmon nicely cooked and 
packed up in a neat tin case, can be prepared and 
brought to us from such a distance as has been 
indicated, to be sold at eightpence or niuepence, 
whilst fish caught at our own doors cost double tho 
mouoy ? We are quite able to explain the rcas(>n. 
The salmon in this country is a xn-oprietary' fish. 
On tho river Tay for instance, which yields the 
finest quality of salmon now brought to market, 
those who capture the fish have to ijay a rental of 
over twenty thousand pounds per auiuim whether 
they capture any fish or not. But no rent is 
exacted on the rivers of Oregon; the fish of the 
Columbia Eiver are free to all, although tho 
plentifulness of those salmon will irltimatoly prove 
in all probability tho cause of their extermination. 
With no rent to pay and every man fishing for his 
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own, hand, the exhaxistion of the largest riv!» is 
but a work of time. 

As many as twelve million ponnds-weight of 
salmon have been taken from the Columbia 
Eiver in the course of a season ; that weight of 
fish, estimating each to have weighed twenty-two 
pounds, represents a capture of say five hundred 
and forty-five thousand four hundred and fifty 
salmon. The fish now taken from the Columbia 
Elver are nearly all ‘ canned and as has been 
indicated, a large proportion of the salmon so 
prejiared is exported to Europe. The work ' of 
canning salmon, however, is not confined to the 
Columbia Eiver; there are flourishing canneries 
on the Umpagna, Fraser,. Eoque, and other waters. 
To start a cannery, notwithstanding that the fish 
cost nothing beyond the wages and allowances 
paid to the men who capture them, requires a ‘ hit 
of money.’ In some of the American canneries 
the capital required , has been as much as tea 
thousand pounds, and some newly projected 
establishments will involve double that amount. 
For the greater convenience of receiving the raw 
material and shipping the manufactured article, 
the canneries of the Columbia abut on the river, 
a portion indeed of the. building being erected 
over the water. At one end of the erection 
the .newly captured fish are taken in, and after 
being made to traverse a semicircle of work- 
shops, in which they are manipulated, the boxes 
containing the filled cans are shipped for San 
Francisco, or Portland at the other end, both 
ends being quite accessible to the boats or steam- 
vessels engaged in the trade. The extent of the 
ealmon-canniug on the Columbia Eiver will he 
more obvious when we mention that as many as 
three hundred thousand cases have been made up 
in one season, each case containing forty-eight 
cans of one pound each ; which indicates a total 
of between fourteen and fifteen million pounds. 
These figures are quoted from official records of the 
trade. In another year as many as four hundred 
and fifty thousand cases were filled and despatched 
to Liverpool and elsewhere ; that quantity repre- 
senting the caifiure of six hundred and sixty-one 
thousand salmon, -weighing twenty-two pounds 
each. 1 

The economy of a cannery is simple enough, 
and may he briefly described. But first of all 
it is necessary to say a few words about the 
fish, and the river whence they are taken. The 
Columbia is of vast extent, and its volume of 
water enormous, occupying an area which would 
embrace with great ease all the salmon and other 
streams of the IJnited Kingdom. Salmon run up 
the Columbia to a distance of four Imudrecl miles , 
from the sea, so that they obtain ample living and I 
spawning room in shallow places of the main ' 
stream, as well as in its numerous tribiitaries, ' 
which, if joined together, would extend over two 
thousand miles in .length. Various fishes of the 
s.almon kind inhabit the Columbia Eiver and its 
allluents ; but the fish which is selected for the 
canneries is locally kuow^i as the ‘ Chinook sal- 
mon,’ and differs in no appreciable way from the 
salmon of the Tay or the Tweed. Curiously 


enough, .considering the expanse of water, the 
plentifulness of its food, and the room for growth, 
the su5e of the Columbia salmon is not greater 
than those of our own rivers — the average being , 
only twenty-t-wo pounds ; out of a capture of one 
hundred thotisand recently taken, only one weighed 
as much as sixty-five pounds. 

The Chinook salmon is a migratory fish, .as- 
cending and descending the river at its appointed 
seasons. There are, it is said, twelve distinct 
varieties of anadromous or migratory salmon 
native to the Columbia and its tributaries. The 
fish are captured in a variety of ways. Before the 
days of canning, when Columbia salmon > were 
killed only for local consumption, clubs and spears 
were in universal use ; and in places where the 
water was shallow and the fish numerous, they 
were easily taken by means of large hooks attached 
to long and slender poles. They were also caught 
by hook and line, the bait being one forbidden to 
us — salmon roe. In order to supply the now 
enormously enhanced demand, drift-net fishing Js 
resorted -fco, as also seining. The nets in use 
are of vast size, and of a mesh sufficient to allow 
the head of the fish to enter as far as the gills. 
As a rule, a Columbia Eiver drift-net is about 
three-quarters of a mile in length, and twenty 
feet in depth. Such nets have a grand power 
of capture ; so also have the seine-nets, as many 
as two hundred fish having been taken by the 
latter at one draught. 

During the fishing season, which lasts from 
April to July, the round of work at the canneries 
is prosecuted with ■ great eagerness, and an all- 
pervading anxiety to push ahead so long as the 
fish are ■ running.’ The canning works of to-day 
axe ah im;provement on those which originally set 
the trade in motion; they are complete and self- 
contained, everything required in the business 
being manufactured on the premises ; the tins 
in which the salmon are sold, as well as the 
wooden cases in which they are forwarded to 
market. Foreigners are largely employed in the 
enterprise. Italians capture the fish, and China- 
men prepare them for consumption by the public. 
Without the aid of the cheaji labour; symbolised 
.ill the employment of John Chinaman, the canning 
interest would never have attained its present 
dimensions. F.roin the moment the salmon are 
placed in the receiving-rack of the cannery till 
they are ready for shipment, it may he safely 
said that none but Chinese hands touch them. 

Hundreds of fish as they are brought by 
the fishermen are accumulated on racks at the 
entrance of the cannery, so as to be acces.sible to 
those who require to liandle them. A flexible water- 
pipe with a strong and searching flow of water is 
used for cleansing the salmon, which so soon as 
they undergo that process, are marshalled accord- 
ing to size within reach of the first operator. 
This person seizes a fish by the gills, lays it out 
on a table, and with great dexterity, by means of 
a sharp knife deprives it of those portions not 
remiired for filling the can, namely the head, fins, 
tail, &c. ; an incision i.s made in the back, and 
the intestinal matter quickly removed, after which 
process the carcass is thrown into a large tub half- 
liEed with water. The decapitating and e-vuscerat- 
ing process it may be mentioned reduces the 
weight from an average of twenty-two pounds 
to an average of seventeen pounds. The duty 
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of the second operator is to Wash, scrape, and 
otherwise cleanse the so far prepared fish ; 
having done so, it is passed on for inspection 
to man niimher three, who at once remedies 
any delect in the cleansing, and sees generally 
that the previous operations have been thorough. 
The fourth person ranges the fish in the cutting- 
trough, where, by means of a series of blades 
driven by a powerful crank, they are divided into 
portions ; which in turn are operated upon with 
great rapidity by another Chinaman^ who cuts 
them into longitudinal sections. Gamed away in 
baskets, the pieces are neatly and quickly filled 
into the cans in which they are to he presented for 
sale." ; . 

Nothing hut constant practice could have 
perfected this part of the work. It is a treat to 
see how neatly the men, in the most impartial 
way, fill the box with an alternate thick and thin 
layer of the fish. A little spoonful of salt being 
placed in each can, as rapidly as each is filled, 
the lid or top is soldered down, after which they 
are ready for the cooking-house. In that place 
the filled cans are treated in quite a wholesale 


fashion ] arranged on frames, they are run to the 


cooking-house in ^rantities containing ten dozen ; 


and as many as three frames at a time are im- 
mersed in a huge steamer constructed for the 
purpose, the period allowed for the cooking of a 
can being exactly one hour. Bemoved from their 
bath of steam, the cans have each a small hole or 
breathing-place bored in them, so as to admit of 
their cooling as speedily as possible and of tho air 
with which they arc filled blowing olf. The tins 
are next placed, for a period of two hours, in a 
gigantic boiler full of boiling salt water ; after 
which they are individually examined, to see that 
the ends have assumed a concave shape. Such tins 
as have not taken this shape are condemned, whilst 
the others are passed rapidly forward to be var- 
nished and labelled. All the processes are pushed 
forward with great celerity ; and as tho men. 
engaged in the work are paid by result there is a 
sufficient guarantee against idleness. Before being 
placed in- the cases in which they are forwarded 
to market, they are again subjected to a close 
scrutiny, and tapped with a hammer to see that 
they have the proper ring and that there is no 
flaw of any .kind ; and it is a proof of the care and 
dexterity of those employed that but few of the 
cans are rejected. 

By means of the division of labour above indi- 
cated, immense numbers of fish are caught and 
cooked in the United States, in the course of the 
few months during which the season lasts. Last 
year over a million and a quarter of salmon were 
captured and canned, tho largest number brought 
to the canneries in one day being twelve thousand. 


one of which was a patriarch of the weight of sixty 


pounds! In some of the larger establishments, 
as many as three thousatid salmon can be mani- 

S ulated in the course of a day ; these are received 
r.the morning, and in the course of twelve hours, 
thanks to the unceasing industry of the Chinese 
labourers,; they are cut up, canned, cooked, and 
ready fqr'inlarket. 

Avoidihg matters that are too- technical, we 
have now gone over the whole range of business 
connected with aahnon-cantiing. Counted by 
single tins, the profits of ia cannery would appear 
infinitesimal ; it is the enormous quantities which 


are prepared that yield the return necessary for 
the amount of capital invested, .and the intelligence 
and enterprise which hare created this trade of 
purveying salmon for the million. 


THE COOL ENGLISHMAN. 


Many years ago—so long ago, in fact, that most 
of onr readers were at the tinns wo speak of either 
in their infancy or not yet come into existence— a 
douce, middle-aged gentleman, whom wii .shall call 
by the name of Simon Lee, was travelling in the 
east of Ireland. The greater part of hi.s journey, as 
it has no connection with tho incidents which w'o 
are about to present to the .reader, may be pa.ssed 
over in silence. We confine our. selves to the 
narration of the adventures which he cucoiiutered 
at the close of his tour. 

At the time of which we speak, railway travel- 
ling was yet unknown, and stage-coaches, though 
drawing near to the termination of their existence, 
were still the ordinary means of locomotion. Mr 
Simon Lee was therefore forced to accompli.sh his 
journey in the lumbering old velricle.s winch then 
existed, occasionally making use of a small car or 
chaise when his destination happened to be inac- 
cessible by coach. It was on one such occasion 
that the adventure occurred to him which it is 
the purpose of this paper to narrate. 

Early one morning Simon set forth in a car 
from Dublin, where he had been staying, with 

the intention of reaching the town of W ere 

the night set in. It was one of the last days in, 
the month of August, when the warm charms 
of summer are fading into and blending with 
the rich ripeness of tho yellow autumn. Our 
traveller’s way lay among sunny meadows and 
green fields, intersected by silvery streams, shady 
lanes, and vast ex])anse3 of waving corn, which 
were crowned in tho distance by woody hills. 
The blue sky was nn flecked by the smallest, 
cloud ; the air was deliciously soft and warm ; aixd 
the birds sang merrily and sweetly, as though they 
entered into the spirit of the season. No wonder 
therefore that it ' rejoiced our traveller’s heart. 
No wonder that often and often, when some 
flowery nook or bosky dell came to view, or when 


some more than ordinarily rich expanse of country 


was presented to his gaze, he hade the driver of 
the car rein in his horse, in order that he might 
gaze on the newly discovered beauty to his hearfe 
content This is certainly the way to enjoy a 
drive, but is by no means favourable to rapid 
progress; and it was therefore not surprising 
that, when evening set in, and tho sun sank in 
splendour behind the we.stern hills, our traveller 
found himself hut little more than half-way upon 
Ilia road. He therefore enjoined tho driver of the 
car to push on rather more rapidly, and to make 
no further stoppages on the way. This being 
done, they in due course arrived at the little 

village of A , which is about five or six miles 

from W . By this time, however, the late- 

ness of the hour, the fast-gathering gloom jind 
wild-looking clond.s, which had for some time 
been assembling on the face of the sky, all 
combined to disincline the traveller to continue 
hia journey. Huge drops of rain fell with a 
heavy thud on the road, or on tho garments and 
faces of the two occupants of the chaise ; and 
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tMs circiim stance, together with ],ow mutterings 
of distant thunder, rendered the prospect of any 
further drive somewhat disagreeable. 

Before we proceed with our story, let us say 
a few words on the appearance and position of 
the village at which our hero had arrived. 

A is, or was at the time we speak of, a 

beautiful and romantic little spot. It nestles 
cosily among the mountains, in a deep ravine or 
valley, which on either side is lined with grasssy 
hills of considerable height. These hills stretch 
up for some distance along the valley, and then 
unite in one common range. Down their sides 
gurgle various streamlets, which continue to give 
forth the sweetest and clearest music, till blending 
with a large and stony brook which intersects the 
middle of the valley. On one side of this brook, 
somewhat detached from the rest of the village, 
which is more elevated in position, and lies perched 
on one of the hill-sides, stands a small hut solidly 
built inn, which with its white-washed walls, 
quaint porch, and dark-green mantle of ivy, 
presents an exceedingly romantic and picturesque 
appearance. 

Before this inn it was that Mr Simon Lee 
directed the driver of his chaise to pull up, 
though yet uncertain whether to remain there for 
the night, or to carry out his original intention 
of proceeding on to W . There he stayed irre- 

solutely for several minutes ; while his attendant, 
probably not relishing the prospect of a long cold 
drive in the dark, earnestly entreated him to take 
the former course of procedure, adducing in favour 
of it the insecurity of the roads in consequence 
of the late heavy floods. This settled the matter. 
Our hero consented to stay. But what great events 
both in the life of individuals and of nations 
depend on apparently unimportant and insignifi- 
cant circumstances ! If Simon had not decided 
to remain at the inn, the adventure which w'C are 
about to relate wmuld never have occurred to 
him. 

At this juncture, it happened that the landlord 
of the establishment, in order to welcome the 
guest, advanced to the door ; and as he threw it 
open, such an agreeable odour of various savoury 
compounds in the kitchen of the little house of 
entertainment, was wafted to the nasal organs of 
Mr Simon Lee, that flesh and blood could hold 
out no longer. On the one hand was a good 
supper and a comfortable bed in prospect, for 
as Simon thought to himself, the two go to- 
gether ; on the other hand was a cold journey in 
a dark night, with the probability of being 
drenched by the impending storm. With these 
considerations laid bare before him, no living 
mortal would have hesitated as to which course to 
take. Simon decided as other men .would have 
decided, had they been in his place. He there- 
fore, having descended from the cax’, ' suffered 
himself to be conducted into the inn by the 
obsequious landlord, while the driver of the car 
retired to the stables. 

As the reader will naturally be desirous to he 
in some measure acquainted with the personal 
appearance and character of our hero, we pro- 
ceed to furnish him with” the required infor- 
mation. Simon Lee or, as he was familiarly 
called, Simon, in outward deportment and ex- 
terior somewhat resembled the redoubtable Don 
Quixote. He was of respectable middle height, 


with a tendency to baldness, small greenish eyes, 
a high forehead, and a somewhat receding chin. 
He had occasionally, when excited or alarmed, a 
quick and nervous manner, which by ill-natured 
people was considered as a token of his possess- 
ing what is commonly called ‘a. bee in his 
bonnet.’ This, however, was a libel, for no one 
could be further removed from madness than 
Simon Lee. Not even a ‘line frenzy’ of poetry 
could be adduced as a token of eccentricity. He 
was careful, sensible, and practical ; and if he had 
anything in his character which might detract 
from his other merits, it was his extreme nervous- 
ness and timidity. He was one of the most 
nervous and timid men who ever did, or ever 
could have existed ; and indeed in this respect 
he rather resembled a woman, and a very timid 
woman, than a man. He was always on the look- 
out for danger and misfortune, always seeking to 
avert it, and withal seemed to have a peculiar 
instinct for it. He resembled, if we may employ 
such a simile, the hunted deer, whom the faintest' 
indication of the approach of the hunters who seek 
to destroy him, the slightest rustle made by their 
advancing footsteps, even the displacement of a 
twig or a leaf, will arouse from his woody covert, 
and cause to bound away to find safety from the 
pursuers. Simon was like a hunted animal. The 
fear of danger perpetually haunted diim. As a 
necessary sequence he w'as always endeavouring, 
by all possible means, to avoid it. But like most 
timid people, he was often unnecessarily cautious, 
which not unfrequently brought down upon his 
head the very misfortune from which he made such 
strenuous exertions to escape. 

Now, the chief objects of Simon’s fear and aver- 
sion were robbers. For a score of years it is said 
he slept with a pair of loaded pistols beneath his 
pillow ; and during that period his midnight slum- 
bers were entirely undisturbed by any nocturnal 
visitors. One night, however, he actually did hear 
a noise at his window, as of some one endeavouring^ 
to obtain entrance unlawfully. 'He raised himself 
up in bed, and with a tremulous hand fired off one 
of the deadly weapons in the direction whence the 
noise proceeded. 

He then awaited the result with his head 
smothered up in the bed-clothes (a position which 
timid people seem to think is the one most likely 
to protect them from danger). After the explo- 
sion of the pistol there came a sound of shattered 
glass, which fell with a crash on the ground 
beneath, and, as afterwards transpired, upon the 
head of an unfortunate foot-passenger, who hap- 
pened to be standing under the xvindow, and who 
brought an action for damages. And though 
Simon remained in the uncomfortahlo postui'e 
described, not i daring to stir till the morning 
dawned, it never transpired that any burglar 
had been endeavouring to obtain ingress to the 
chamber. This little circumstance, combined witli 
the fact that upon a subsequent occasioTi one of 
the pistols went off of its own accord in the 
middle of the night, thereby startling the neigh- 
bours very considerably, and Simon hinrself most 
of all— since the e.xplosion took place immediately 
beneath his head — induced our hero to abandon 
these somewhat dubious instruments of self-pro- 
servation. 

Thus the reader will see that the prevail- 
ing features in Mr Simon Lee’s character were 
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timidity, nervousness, and excessive ea^itiousness, 
the latter, as we have remarked, often, involving 
him in the very danger from which he desired to 
escape. But the object of this story is not, as the 
reader may imagine, to give some further instances 
of these peculiarities in Simon’s moral organisa- 
tion, hut rather to shew how, by a very simiDle 
and natural mistake, a man raajr appear to act 
with great courage and coolness in a moment of 
extreme danger, though he be not in general 
either courageous’ or cool ; that is to say, by being 
ignorant of the nature or imminence of the danger, 
he may seem to act very coolly and indilferently 
with regard to it. This, as the reader will per- 
ceive, if he will kindly continue the perusal of oitr 
story, was the case bf Mr Simon Lee. 

We now proceed to talce up the thread of the 
narrative where we relimjuished it 

Mi Simon Lee’s entry into the inn set, as we 
have implied, the seal upon a momentous epoch 
in his existence. Of this, however, he himself was 
of course unconscious. He walked into the neatly 
sanded parlour, ^ where a brightly blazing fire 
leaped up and flickered on the hearth, and cast a 
ruddy light on the walls, latticed windows, and 
old-fashioned chairs which stood around. Wo 
will pass over our travellei''s hearty supper, and 
the cautious and qualified eulogium vouchsafed 
to the landlord and landlady, upon the arrange- 
ments of their inn ; vouchsafed, partly, we believe, 
in order to put them in good-humour, and partly 
to impress them with a due sense of his own 
dignity and importance ; for qualified praise, wo 
may here remark, goes to shew that the laudator, 
while condescending to take matters as he finds 
them, ia nevertiieless hard to please and has been 
accustomed, to much better things. 

After conversing a while with his host and 
hostess, Simon felt a sensation of exhaustion creep- 
ing over him, which was probably engendered 
his long day of travelling in the open air. He 
accordingly expressed a wish to be ^ewn to his 
sleeping-apartment, and the hope that it was clean, 
and the sheets of the bed well ^ aired.’ The land- 
lord on this broke out into such on extravagant 
eulogy on a certain bedroom and its appurte- 
nances, with which he could famish the tra- 
veller, that Simon was fain to withdraw! to that 
luxurious apartment. He retired accordin^y, and 
accompanied by the landlord, ascended a creaky 
staircase, and entered a bedroom on the first floor, 
which appeared neat and comfortable enough. At 
this Juncture, Simon suddenly recollected that 
he ,'had forgotten to put his usual question, 
which he invariably made to the host or land- 
lord of any inn or hotel at which he had not 
stayed before, as to whether there was a fire-engiue 
in the place which could be made use of in ^e 
of emergency. He accordingly put the momentous 
question with much solemnity. The host replied 
in the affirmative. 

'Then, my good man,’ quoth Sifoomwith stOl 
greater solemnity, 'ope tiling more, and IshaB, giTiif 
to sleep with a mind at rest. Is there enough 
uxtic**’ m the place to. supply the fire-ep’^n^’ 
Fox Sircibn, ‘,had known some cases in which, 
though-there was a fire-engine, there had been no 
water, so tha^ houses had been burnt to the 
ground for want of that important clement. 
Again the host answfced in the affirmative, and 
by way of a practical r^oiader, threw open the 


little latticed window belonging to the apartment. 
A sound became immediately audible as of a 
rushing stream considerably swollen, omitting a 
hoarse and not nnpl casing murmur. Simon was 
completely satisfied. He hastened to betake him- 
self to rest; and, while he dismissed the landlord 
with a benevolent ‘good-night,’ thought with a 
smile of self-complacency of his own sagacity 
and foresight in dioosiug to remain at the inn, 
instead of pursuing his journey in a cold and, 
rainy night. He then sank into a delightfully 
profound slumber — the not unusual concomi- 
tant of a day spent in the open, air — with s,vn 
expression on his countenance of calm and placid 
self-content. 

But alas ! this well-earned slumber was doomed 
to meet with a speedy wakening. A wise Latin 
poet observes in one of his satires that no man 
can be for ever on the watch for clanger, and 
is therefore often unable to confront it when it 
arrives. The truth of this aphorism ho evinces 
by various apposite and highly poetical examples. 
But had he, with that powerful mental eye ascribed 
to the poet, been able to behold Mr Simon Lee as 
ho lay slumbering in the inn, ho would have 
found in him as convincing, though we confess less 
poetical, a proof of the veracity of lus assertion. 
Ifor a danger was impending which Simon in, 
his wildest dreams could never have anticipated, 
and which, had his mind been able to fore- 
shadow it, would have filled him with unspeak- 
able dismay. 

In the dead of night, when Mr Simon. Lee’s 
slumhers were of the deepest, there occurred a 
circumstance which, to Simon at least, was, or 
would have been at any other time, of a most 
ominous and startling nature. The door of the 
room in wMch he slept was suddenly assailed by 
a tremendous storm of blows 'and knocks. The 
person who was the occasion of these violent mani- 
festations of physical energy, finding that they did 
not succeed in arousing the sleeping guest, endea- 
voured to open the door which intervened between 
him and the slumberer. In this too his efforts 
were balked, for the prudent Simon had, accord- 
ing to his wont, locked the door and piled up a 
barricade of chairs and other furniture against it. 
But the knocker recommenced his former exer- 
tions still more vigorously, accompanying them at 
the same time with several kicks, which spoke at 
least as well for the mnsciilar power of his legs 
and the size and heaviness of Ibis boots, as lus 
former efforts had spoken for has arms and fists. 
As these sounds grew louder, Simon gradually 
grew ’conscious that an unusual proceeding was 
talcing place, and sleepily raising his head, inquired 
huskily who the individual was who had thus 
aroused him, and what miqht be his intent by so 
doing. To this interrogation the knocker replied 
concisely and with a strong Irish brogue, in the 
following (ffiort but significant words : 'The floode 
be coomin’ ! * 

Now, the fact was that, in the upper part of tho 
valley, a mass of water had been slowly but surely 
collecting for many weeks, augmented by every 
shower &at fell, and remforced by every rivulet 
that played down the mountain’s side. Owing to 
an alluvial obstruction, this body of water had not 
been carried off| and thus liad swelled to the size 
of a small lake, and on the particular night when 
Simon was sleeping at the inn, was just' succeed- , 
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iiig in forcing its way tlorougli the barrier whicli 
obstructed its path, and about to precipitate its. 
enormous bulk on the valley below. The village, 
as we have said, stood somewhat elevated from 
the centre of the valley, and was thus in great 
measure preserved from the approaching devasta- 
tion. But the inn, from its exposed position in 
the very middle of the path which the flood 
w'ould take, had, to all appearance, but little 
chance of escaping from the ruin and destruction 
which was about to ensue. 

The reader will thus be able to appreciate the 
nature and extent of Mr Simon Lee’s peril. 

The landlord and his family having become 
aware of the impending calamity, had hastily 
aroused themselves from their beds, and were pro- 
ceeding to cumber themselves with such articles 
as could be carried with them in their flight. 
Their second thought was for the weal of their 
English guest Mr Simon Lee. The waiter or 
attendant, who W'as the son of the landlord, 
and whose name was Daniel, was accordingly 
despatched to the chamber of the unconscious 
Simon, in order to aronse him from his slumbers. 
By wliat success his endeavours were attended, the 
reader shall see. 

We left Simon Lee when he had just become 
aware of the fact that somebody had been knocking 
in a rather unusually vigorous manner at his door, 
and in reply to his question as to the name and 
purpose of the knocker, had received the startling 
announcement of the approach of the flood. Now, 
whether Simon’s senses and intellectual powers 
wore somewhat dazed by the torpor which, as we 
have said, was produced by hia long drive the day 
before, or whether the waiter Daniel spoke in a 
more than usually strong Irish brogue — pronounc- 
; ing as he did the word ‘ flood ’ much in the same 
way as ‘food’ or ‘mood’ — it is certain that Mr 
Simon Lee completely mistook his meaning, and 
i after a moment’s reflection, came to the conclusion 
I that ‘ the floode’ must be the name of a stage-coach^ 
which, as he knew, having been told so by the 
landlord, stopped at the inn on its way to 

W at about the hour at which ho had been , 

awakened, I 

‘ Stupid people I ’ thought Simon ; ‘ as if I want ' 
to get up in the middle of the night to go by a 
stage-coach ! ’ So the rudely awakened one raised 
himself slightly from his pillow, and in a sharp 
decided tone replied : ‘I’m not going by it ! ’ 
Simple words, yet they appeared to startle the 
I knocker very considerably. If any person pos- 
1 sessed of the desirable gift of seeing on both sides 
; of a door, could have put that faculty into exercise 
at the spot at which the scene we have described 
took place, the sight which would have been pre- 
sented to his gaze might have somewhat amused 
him. On the one side of the door was Simon 
Lee, just settling himself in bed preparatory to 
sinking into a second sleep, with a complacent 
I smile at having so quickly discovered the 
I knocker’s meaning, and at having so decisively 
! replied to his noisy summons ; hia cotton night- 
; cap, which had during his slumbers become dis- 
arranged, and was now perched waggishly over 
his left eye, malring the picture complete. 
While on the other side of the door was a figure 
equally calculated to provoke the spectator’s mirth, 
A huge uncouth countryman standing before the 
entrance to the apartment, and whose face, dimly 


seeh by the tallow candle which he held in his 
hand, presented ^the appearance of ludicrous asto- 
nishment and incredulity. There he stood, his 
clownish features growing more and more per- 
plexed, with one hand uplifted, as though uncer- 
tain whether to recommence his former battery of 
the door-panel, or to take himself off altogether. 
But_ after remaining in this grotesque attitude for 
ahninute or so, he decided upon giving the drowsy 
one a last chance. 

Once more he brought down his huge fist on 
the quivering wood, and once more the unhappy 
Simon was awakened by the sound of the tre- 
mendous blow, and heard the repetition of the 
former alarm : ‘ Oi ! oi ! Get oop, yer honour ! 
The floode he coomin’ ! ’ 

Simon sprang up with an ex;clamation of auger. 

‘ Stupid ass ! ’ he muttered ; ‘ didn’t he hear me 
telling, him I wasn’t going by the coach 1 “ Eloode ” 
indeed I What an idiotic name for a coach. — Go 
away, fellow 1 ’ he added, raising his voice. ‘ I teU 
you once more I don’t want to be disturbed in 
this violent manner. As I’ve said before, I’m 
not going by it ! ’ Notliing was heard after this 
except a rapid scuffle of retreating footsteps, and 
then .'a tremendous clatter of huge boots on the 
stall's, which seemed to betoken the final disap- 
pearance of the obnoxious Hibernian. 

PKESERVATION OE ANCIENT EXJINS 
AND MONUMENTS. 

iNCRTUA-SiNa interest is felt— not only by archmolo- 
gists and historical students, but by the educated 
portion of the public generally— in the old struc- 
tures and earthworks which are found in nearly 
every county in the British Islands. It is now- 
admitted, with more and more emphasis every 
year, that such memorials of the distant past 
serve some of the purposes of authentic docu- 
ments, in the absence of written and inscribed 
records. They throw light on the races, creeds, 
art, industry, and mental culture of ages long 
gone by. The peculiarity in the present condition 
of these old works and constructions is, that most 
of them are at the mercy of persons who care 
nothing about them. The railway engineer, the 
drainer of large estates, the constructor of roads 
and the builder of houses and streets, have made 
havoc with the old ruins in many instances, 
and seem well disposed to repeat the process — 
turning into ready-money a kind of property that 
scarcely seems to belong to any one. ^ . 

There are amongst us some men commanding 
our respect by their poetical and contemplative 
temperaments, who regret the invasion of beauti- 
ful secluded spots by railway holiday people mid 
tourist-ticket holders. They want the lovely lakes 
and lochs, the maiestic mountains, the stern glens 
and ravines, to be left for the cj[niet enjoyment of 
the poet and the painter. But is there not a little 
selfishness in this % The beautiful world is made 
for others besides poets and painters. The luml- 
worked professional man, the manufacturer aud 
the sho]flceeper, the steady artisan, all can feel 
somewhat, at anyrate, of the pure pleasure asso- 
ciated with scenes of natural beauty; aud it so 
happens that many of the ancient inonuments and 
i rums which form our present subject are situated 
i in the very localities wliich improved means oi 
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communication, are placing within, reach of the 
public. Wbat is everybody's business, however, 
is nobody’s business ; the public would li.ko to see 
the old memorials preserved ; but the public are 
a somewhat disorganised body, and cannot act 
effectually without a leader or leaders. Antiqua- 
rian and archmological societies have very properly 
taken up the matter ; but as it is found that not 
much of a protective character can be insured 
without the aid of the Jegislature, members of 
parliament are endeavouring to render assistance. 

At the time we are now writing, an Act of 
Parliament for the purpose has been framed, 
though it has not yet passed through all its 
stages ; but it may be well to give a sketch of the 
last five years’ proceedings. 

In 1874 a Bill for the preservation of our 
ancient monuments was brought into the House 
of Commons by Sir J ohu Lubbock, Mr Beresford 
Hope, Mr Russell Gurney, and Mr Osborne 
Morgan, gentlemen well entitled to speak in_ its 
favour. On the motion for the second reading, 
Sir John Lubbock drew attention to the fact that 
‘ our ancient national monuments are rapidly dis- 
appearing, generally for very trifling reasons ; not 
because they interfered with any important im- 
provements or great engineering works. One not- 
able reason is the following. TIio tumuli^ or 
funereal mounds, though each usually the hurial- 
place of one chief, contained not only his remains 
hut those also of the animals sacrificed in his 
honour, and sometimes those of his wives and 
slaves. Tho earth of the tumuli thus became gene- 
rally richer than the average, and u often carted 
away to be used as manure !* Sir John proceeded 
to say that ‘the great stone monuments are too 
frequently broken up to servo as gate-posts, or to 
mend tho roads. Three dolmens [a dolmen is 
nearly the same as a cromlech, consisting of one 
large unhewn stone laid liorizontally on the top.s 
of two others placed vertically] near Marlborough 
were standing a few yeans ago ; in 1872 one was 
left ; one had been recently removed by a farmer 
because it interfered with his plonghiug ; and the 
third was being broken up to mend tlio roads. 
The Irish remains known as Oon O’Heill’s Castle, 
Castlereagh, were ordered by their proprietor to bo 
inclosed within a wall built around the ruins.' If 
Lver there was a real Hibernian bull, the agent 
of the estate perpetrated one on this occasion ; for 
he actually pulled down tho ruins themselves, to 
obtain stone for a wall to inclose them I 

Abury or Avebury, renowned for the so-called 
Drnidical remains that once belonged to it, has 
been sadly shorn of them in recent time.g. The 
old monoliths have in many instances been pulled 
down and sold merely for the few shillings they 
would bring. In 1872 tho remains had a narrow 
escape. A Building Society purchased or leased 
much of tho site, parcelled it out for cottages, and 
sold many small plots to memhers of the Society. 
By the exertions of three gentlemen residents, 
however, the allottees consented to exchange for 
other localities in an adjoining field, equally good 
for'thelr purpose. » x j b 

In Boraetshire a stone circle at East lul worth 
has entirely’ disappeared •, as have four dolmens 
and twn Roman LVmps in other parts of the 
county. . ^ 

It has been suggested by some of the Irish 
members of parliament that a protective shield, if 


thrown aromid pre-Cliristian antiquitie.s, should 
apply also to tbomi of (Jliriatiau origin. ITufortu- 
nately, Ireland is alllicted with this evil -that 
many of the ancient laonumenis in that country 
belong to absentee |irnprietorH who live in England 
or Bcotlaud, and who cure very little what becoiuos 
of the old ruin.s. 

An irupiiry Miieerniug Omsar’s Gamp, 'Wimble- 
don, curiously ilIuHtraie.s the ililliculty of dealing 
with tliesc matters. 'The owner of tlie laml Inu! 
luemoriidisod _ the Parliamentary Gommitleo in 
reference to his iiiLertisl in the site. The Gamp is, 
roughly speaking, a circular area of about nine 
acres. One half has been recently let on a build- 
ing lease. Tlie lo.s.see is checked in his intended 
building operations through the want of a road to 


bring his materials ;^aud he coolly asks penuis- 
" of the site. 


sion to do this oyer the, remaining half of t 

As to the Camp itself, it hud originally an emliank- 
ment and ditch around it; but the earth of the 
one has now pretty nearly filled up the other, 
and the whole area i.s nearly a dead level. Indeed 
many persons fail to scu any indications whatever 
of an ancient camp. 

Many inilueiitial members of parliament, al- 
though well disposed towimls the preservation of 
thosodind simihu" atude.nt monuments, nevertheless 
ohject to the e.xiiondituve of public money for the 

a wse ; they would rather see tho work accom- 
led by ineaufl of private subscriptions. 'To 
this Bir John Lubbock replies that many vahtablo 
old monumental fragments are so prized by their 
jmesent owners iimt they are sure to be preserved ; 
that others could t'erlainly bo obtained by private 
subscriptions ; but that the .state might reasonably 
and judiciously aid in acquiring tho remainder — 
with due precautiouH against inordinate prices. 
Let n.s bear in mind that countries much 
noorer than England manage to do this, Denmark 
has made arrangements for maintaining a large 
nuiuber of the old Bcamlinavian remains with 
whieh that country abounds, especially mcgulithic 
monuments, Hollund ha.s done the like, in reganl 
to the relics of tho low-German section of the 
Teutonic race. The Into Emperor Naptileou IIL 
directed much of his attention to the old h’rauldsh,. 
Qanlish, and Roman remains of Eruucc. 

We have not deenieil it noesasary to dwcdl on 
the clauses of the Bills which have in pa.st years 
been brought into p.avliameut on this subject ; but 
it may be opportune to glance at those in the 
Billon879. 

After declaring that ‘it is expedient to make 
provision for the ji reservation of certain ancient 
national monumeutV the Bill provide.^ for the 
appointment of a Board of Gommissioners, to 
comprise the Inclosuro Comraissioner.s and tlie 
Trustees of the British klu.seum. Tlii.s * National 
Monuments Gomndsaiou' is empowered to ujiply 
the Act to all the monuments named in a 
schedule armoxed thereto ; and also to any other 
which, in their opinion, is of sufilctont nationiil 
importance to be worthy of preservation, and 
W'hich is not sUiuitn in any park, garden, or 
pkasure-gromd, Trovious notice in a pvosc.ribcd 
form, is to be given to owners, occupiers, clerks of 
the peace, &c. that tho Gonnuissioner.s intend to 
take the charge ()f this or that ancient monument. 
Ample time is to be allowed between the issue 
and the fulfilment of the notice for the considera- 
tion of tho suldcct by the parties interested. 
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Owners are carefully shielded from injustice in 
regard to any ancient monument which is en- 
tangled in the network of fee-simple, heirs of 
entail, life-interests, &c. The Commissioners may 
at any time acquire hy agreement a freehold or 
otlier riglit in any ancient monument ; and such 
rights of way as may he necessary for obtaining 
access for the ymblic to such monument. 

Next for the money question. No one can pos- 
sibly say what is the intrinsic value of an old 
tumulus, cromlech, or round tower ; and as it 
would never do to permit the owner to put a 
fancy price upon it, some other mode of estimate 
must he, adopted. It is arranged, thereforoj that 
the provisions of the Defence Act of 1860 shall 
apply, mutatis mutandis, throughout the United 
Kingdom, with certain modifications. Upon pay- 
ment hy the Commissioners of the purchase-money 
or compensation in regard to any ancient monu- 
ment, such monument shall vest in them abso- 
lutely, as trustees for the nation. All the money 
is to be supplied by the Treasury, out of such 
grants as parliament may make for the purpose. 
The Commissioners are to send in a report of 
their proceedings every year to parliament. 

Scotchmen and Irishmen of the humble class, to 
their credit he it said, are more alive to the ancient 
monuments of their native laud than the analogous 
class in England. The driver of a Scotch foixr- 
horso coach, in the season when South Britons find 
their way to the north, has usnaliy something to 
say, not only about the natural beauties of brae, 
hen, carse, glen, strath, and loch, hut also ahoqt 
the old ruined or semi-ruined structures, and the 
stirring historical incidents with which they are 
■associated. The driver of an Irish jaunting-car 
has in like manner his hit of animated talk about 
*ould Ireland,’ and if he is a little prejudiced at 
times, we can well afford to forgive him. The 
English Jehu, on the other hand, usually neither 
knows nor cares aught concerning the ancient 
remains that are to be encountered in his daily 
journey. Be this as it may, we should like to 
see a general concurrence in preserving the ancient 
historical ruins which are found in nearly all parts 
■of the British Islands. 

STUDIES PROM LIFE. 

‘ CLTJBNOSB.’ 

It was in a hospital at the East End of London 
that I first made the acquaintance of ‘ Olubnose.’ 
An old college friend of mine, who was one of the 
resident surgeons, was shewing me over the wards, 
and there j^assed us two or three times a hospital 
nurse, whose remarkable appearance arrested my 
attention, Slie had, I think, the most hideous and 
repulsive face I ever saw on man or woman. It 
was not that the features were naturally ugly, 
for it was simply impossible to tell in wliat 
semblance Nature had originally moulded them ; 
but they had been so ■ completely battered out of 
shape, that one would have fancied she must 
have been subjected to much the same treatment 
as the figure-head on which Daniel Quilp used to 
vent his impotent fury. The hero of a score of 
unsuccessful prize-fights could not have shewn 
worse facial disfigurement than this tidily dressed, 
cleanly looking woman. 


When we had finished our tour of the wards, I 
turned to my friend, and pointing to the receding 
figure of the nurse, who had just passed us again, I 
said: 'What a dreadfully ilhlooking nurse you 
have ^there ! Why, it must be enough to send a 
patient into fits to have that face bending over 
him.’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ said he, laughing, ‘ that ’s “ Clnbnose.” ’ 
Then lowering his voice, he added : ‘ She ’s not a 
nurse really — she ’s a detective* 

‘ A detective ! ’ I exclaimed. ' Why, yon don’t 
mean to say that the police dog the steps of a poor 
wretch even in the hospital 1 ’ 

‘ No,’ he replied ; ' 1 don’t think she has her eye 
upon any of the patients — it is .the friends who 
come to visit the patients that she watches. It is 
her way of doing business. Whenever there has 
been a crime committed in a neighbourhood, she 
oes out as a nurse to the hospital of the district, 

don’t exactly know what her modits operandi is. 
She has a proper certificate as a nurse, and performs 
her duties like any of the rest; hut it is understood 
that every facility for getting the information she 
requires is to he put in her way, without of course 
exciting suspicion. How she picks up her infor- 
mation I don’t know, hut I suspect it is hy 
listening to the talk of the patients and their 
friends, on visiting-days. At anyrate, I believe 
she has obtained clues under this disguise when 
others have failed her; and if the game wasn’t 
Worth the candle, I don’t suppose she ’d try it.’ 

‘ Do the other luxrses know her real char- 
acter?’ 

‘ No. They may have their suspicions; hut it is 
kept a secret from all but the authorities.’ 

‘ Is “ Glubnose ” your nickname for her, or is 
she generally known hy that solriq^aet ? ’ I asked, 

‘ No ; I did not christen her so ; it is the name 
she is known by in the force. Her real name is 
Margaret Saunders. She has a very queer history, 
I believe ; but she is exceedingly reserved, and I 
have never had a chance of drawing her out.’ 

And this was all I learnt about Olubnose ’ on 
that occasion. 

Three or four years later, two ladies witli whom 
I was intimately connected were robbed of a con- 
siderable quantity of valuable jewellery, and I was 
intrusted with the investigation of the case. I 
had paid numberless visits to Scotland Yard, and 
had had no end of interviews with detectives, but 
still there was no satisfactory clue to the identity 
of the thieves. One evening I was sitting alone 
after dinner, when the servant entered and said 
that ‘ a person ’ wished to see me, 

‘ Man or woman? ’ I asked. 

‘ A woman sir-says she wishes to see yon par- 
tickler sir.’ 

‘ Well, shew her in,’ I said, inwardly woirdering 
who the strange female might be who wanted to 
see me at so Unseasonable an hour. The door 
opened, and a respectable- looking woman wearing a 
thick veil was shewn in. I requested her to take 
a seat. She did so; and as soon as the servant had 
retired and the door was closed, she threw back 
her veil and revealed the distorted features of 
‘Olubnose,’ 

I remembered her in an instant ; indeed who 
that had once seen that face could ever forget 

,it:?-. .... ■ ■ ■ . 
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You ]mTe come from. Scotland YaxdV I said 
interrogatively. 

‘ Yes sir/ she ansxverecl quietly. ‘X am mar- 
saret Saunders from the Detective Department 

Her voice was harsh and unpleasant ; but there 
was a firmness and decision about her manner, and 
a look of intelligence and resolution in her keen 
gray eyes, which at once inspired confidence. The 
honnet she wore concealed to a certain extent the 
terrible disfigurement of her face; but even then the 
most reckless flatterer dared not have called her 
physiognomy prepossessing. It was not a bad face; 
but one could not look at it without a shudder, 
so frightfully was it mutilated. The nose in par- 
ticular I noticed had been knocked into a gro- 
tesquely fantastic shape, thereby giving rise to 
the sobriqwt by which she was familiarly known. 
She had come to inform me of a very important 
piece of evidence which she had discovered, and 
which, I may say at once, led ultimately to the 
icleiitification aud conviction of the thieves. Into 
the details of the case I need not enter; it was only 
remarkable because it introduced me personally 
•to ‘Clubnose,’ and enabled mo eventually to 
learn from her own lips the story of her life, 
•which I purpose here briefly setting down. 

Some five-and-twenty years ago, a crime was 
perpetrated in London which was marked by such 
excepticaral features of atrocity as to send a thrill 
of horror through the ■whole community. A 
middlo-^ed gentleman of eccentric habits was 
attacked in his own house, and not only beaten 
and left for dead, but mutilated in a peculiarly^ 
shocking manner. The miscreants also carried off 
a considerable quantity of valuable property. The 
victim of this atrocious crime, Btronge to say, in 
spite of the horrible injuries he had- suirtained, was 
not MUad outright, and though for weelis his life 
was despaired of, he eventually recovered, only, 
however, to be for the remainder of his days a 
helpless cripple. Dor some time tho police could 
find no clue, to the perpetrator of this barbarous 
outrage ; but at last suspicion was attracted to a 
woman who was known to have been occasionally 
employed about the house to do odd jobs of 
cleaning, A person answering to her description, it 
was discovered, had been seen leaving the house in 
company with a man on tho day on which the 
crime -was committed. Some minor circumstances 
tended to confirm the suspicion that this woman 
was smplioatied in the affair, and she was accord- 
ingly arrested aud charged before a magistrate. 
After- one or two remands, for the purpose of 
obtaining further proof, the magistrate decided 
that there , •was not sufficient evidence to justify 
him in sending the case for trial, and the accused 
woman was discharged. That woman was Margaret 
Saunders. She had all along emphatically protested 
her innocence ; and after her discharge, she vowed 
that she would never rest until she had proved it 


, compelled 
plefely at fault ; from them, therefore, Margaret 
’Saunaers. could expect no assistance. Alone and 
unaided; .^houset to work upon her self-imposed 
task. Afe the. very outset, when it seeaned to hea? 
that every moment was of value, she had the mis- 
fortune -fco laU down a flight o-f steps and break her 
leg. This necessitated her removal to tiro hospital, 
and it was as she lay there chafing at the enforced 




delay a-nd inaction, that there came to her the 'first 
ray of light to guide her on her search. In the 
next bed to her 'there was a woman, wlio was also 
suffering fronx a severe accident. One yiaiting-day 
she heard this womair say in a low, anxious voice : 
la Robert safe 

‘Yes' wxis the reply, also in a woman's voice. 
Ho 's in Glasgow, ready to bolt if necessary ; but 
there'll be no need ’for that--tho bobbies have 
chucked up the game, as they mostly; do when 
they 've failed to 'fix a charge upon the first person 
they spot—unlesa there 's'” an extra big reward 
offered, which there ain’t in this case.' 

How it was suddenly borne home to her that 
this ‘Robert’ was the man she wanted, ‘Clnbnose' 
told rue she never could quite make out. It flashed 
upon her all of a minute, she said ; aud she never 
had a doubt of the correctness of the instinct that 
npted her to tho conviction. She lay and 

jned, but coixld catch nothing more. She got 

a good look, however, at tho woman, who was a 
visitor, and felt certain she should know her again 
anywhere. Before leaving the hospital, Margaret 
Saunders had scraped up a- speaking acquaintance 
with the patient who was so anxious about 
‘Robert,’ and learnt enough to 'find out in what 
part of London she must look for information 
about the character and antecedents of the said 
‘ Robert.' It ■wsuM this incident, ,by the -way, that 
suggested to her afterwards the value of assuming 
the disguise of a hospital nurse. 

The ingenuity with which she ferreted out the 
facts which eventually determined her to track 
‘ Robert' to Glasgow, was wonderful. And not less 
wonderful was her dogged patience. Even when 
she had run her quarry to earth and was convinced 
in her own mind that she had her hands upon tho 
real criminal, she had to wait until she could piece 
the bits of evidence together, and above aU until 
the victim of tho outrage,' whose brmn had been 
seriously affected by the injuries he had received, 
had sufficiently recovered his mind and memory to 
give some intellkiblo account of the attack upon 
him. Even when he could do so, he professed liirn- 
self exceedingly doubtful of being able to recognise 
or identify his assailants ; he knew, however, that 
there -were two of them, a man and woman. It 
was nearly eighteen, months alter the perpetnition 
of the crime before the patience and perseverance 
of Margaret Saixnders were rewarded with srifficient 
success to justify her in communicating with the 
police. The Scotland Yard officials were at first 
hardly inclined to credit her ; but her earnestness 
convinced them at lost that there was ‘ something 
in it.’ Perhaps they were helped a little towards 
that conviction by the fact that she solemnly swore 
that she would never finger a penny of the reward. 
‘She had hunted this man clown to clear her own 
character and set herself right with the world,' she 
said, ‘ and not a farthing of the reward would sho 
touch.' It is unnecessary to dwell upon the sequel. 
Suffice it to say that ‘Robert’ was arrested, that his 
accomplice, who was the niece of the victim's house- 
keeper, was subsequently taken also ; that the pair 
were tried, con-victed, and sentenced, the woman 
to ten years, tho man to penal servitude for life. 
Margaret Saunders wixs highly complimented by 
the judge upon the sagacity and acuteness she had 
displayed, his lordship observing that she wa.s ‘ a 
horn detective.' The pre.s3 too was loud in her 
praises ; and a subscription was set on foot as an 
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expression of tlie pnlilic admiration for the indom- | 
itable courage, resolution, and patience, and the 
extraordinary astuteness which had enabled her to ■ 
bring two great criminals to justice. ' j 

The journal which had suggested and started the | 
subscription deputed a member of its staff well ! 
known as a master of the ‘ picturesque ’ style, to , 
interview Margaret Saunders and write up a ! 
sensational article upon her. He applied to the ^ 
police for her address ; and an inspector from , 
Scotland Yard volunteered to go with him — Sir 1 
Eichard Mayne, the then Ohief Commissioner of 
police, having expressed a desire that something 
should be done for Margaret Saunders, to shew ! 
the ofiieial appreciation of her conduct. The 
journalist and the inspector accordingly proceeded 
together on their visit to the heroine. They fonnd | 
Margaret Saunders among very unsavoury society 
— ^in one of the lowest of the filthy dens that 
swarm about the London Docks. Not a very ' 
inviting subject for interviewing, and but a sorry 
heroine for a sensational article. However, they 
did interview her ; and she soon, in language more 
vigorous than polite, gave them her mind upon 
the proposed recognition of her services. She 
wouldn"^ have anything to do with any subscrip- 
tion or reward — wouldn’t touch a farthing, j 

‘ Loolc ’ere,’ she said doggedly ; ‘ what I done 
I done for my own sake, and nohody else’s. I 
meant rightin’ of myself, and I have, righted myself. 
That’s my business, not yours, I don’t want 
nobody’s money nor praise. Let ’em keep that 
to themselves. — But I ’ll tell ye what,’ she added, 
turning sharijly to the inspector j ‘ if ye mean true 

by all them fine compliments ’ 

‘Most certainly we do/ interposed the in- 
spector. 

‘Well then, I’ll tell ye what ye can do to shew 
it/ I 

‘ What is that ? ’ asked the inspector. 

‘Why, make me one o’ yourselves. If I’m 
as good as you say, I might be worth something 
in your line. Make me one o’ yourselves— a 
I detective. That ’s all I ask ; and if you won’t do 
that, I don’t want to have nothing more to say 
I to ye.’ ^ 

; It was a novel and startling proposition, and 
, the inspector was somewhat taken aback by it ; 

, however, he faithfuUy promised to lay the matter 
I before the authorities at Scotland Yard, and let 
her know the result ; with that, he and his 
: companion left her. 'The end of it was that her 
; wish was granted. Margaret Saunders was duly 
! enrolled as a female detective, and a most active 
and intelligent officer she proved herself to be. 

That is in substance the strange history of 
‘Olubnose’s’ connection with the police, as she 
herself told it to me. I questioned her also upon 
her professional career; but here she was more 
reticent ; still, I gathered that it had been marked 
by many exciting adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes from death. I learned, for example, that 
she owed^ the horrible disfigurement of her face 
to the polite attentions of two water-side ruffians 
whose lady-companions she had been instrumental 
in consigning to the tender care of the jailer of 
Pentonville. ‘ They took it out o’ me werry hot,’ 
she said in her rough but undemonstrative manner, 

‘ I reckon they thought they had done for me ; but 
bless ye, I ’m tough, and they got their seven years 
apiece for me— though mind ye, the Scotland 


Yard folks would never let on as I was one o’ 
them. They was tried and convicted for assaultin’ 
of me as a ordinary person. The lawyers tried to 
make out as I was a police spy ; but they couldn’t 
prove it. But I had to keep clear o’ that district 
for a long while arterwards/ 

I was curious to know how with such a remark- 
able physiognomy she was not recognised in a 
moment wherever she went, and I put the question 
to her as delicately as I coiild. I at once found 
that. I had touched her hobby. If there was one 
thing that she larided herself upon more than 
another it was her power of disguising herself; 
and indeed I afterwards learned from one of the 
inspectors that she had good reason for being 
proud of this accomplishment, for there was no 
one in the force "who could compete with her in 
the cleverness and variety of her disguises. Twice, 
however, she admitted that her disguise had been 
penetrated, and on each occasion she nearly paid 
the penalty with her life. On the first occasion, 
she was pitched out of the window, and had her 
leg broken. On the second — which happened not 
more than a year before my first introduction to 
her in her professional capacity— she had what she 
herself called ‘ a precious narrow shave o’ bein’ 
sent to kingdom-come outright’ She had been 
for weeks on the trail of a very clever gang of 
thieves, and had actually been admitted a member 
of the fraternity and wormed herself into tlieir 
secrets, so perfect and artistic was her disguise. 
On a certain evening it was agreed that the_ police 
were to swoop down upon the gang, acting on 
‘information received ’ from. ‘Clubnosc.’ On this 
evening it unfortunately happened that there 
was present for the first time an old member of 
the gang who had just got his ticket-of-leave. 
Whether ‘Olubnose,’ through over-confidence in 
the perfection of her disguise, committed some 
indiscretion or not, she could not tell ; but at any- 
rate in some way the suspicions of the returned 
convict were roused. He communicated them 
privately to some of his ‘ pals ’ — a rush was 
made at ‘ Cluhnose ; ’ she was overpowered, 
stripped of her disguise, and then ‘welted/ to 
use her own expression, about the head and body 
with pokers, bars, legs of chairs, and any other 
available weapon, until she was left ‘a mass o’ 
jelly.’ She contrived, however, before they 
knocked her senseless, to break the window and 
sound the whistle she carried. The police hurst 
in, too late to save her from the vengeance of the 
thieves, but in time to make an important capture. 
They found ‘ Cluhnose ’ with her skull fractured, 
and with hardly a whole bone in her skin. The 
injuries to her skull were so severe as to 
necessitate the operation of trepanning, which 
was successfully performed ; but, she said, she had 
never been herself . since, and was constantly 
troubled with terrible pains in the head. 

‘ Ay,’ she added with the rude kind of philo- 
sophy which was a curious trait in her character, 
‘ that was a gallus bad job, that was. They nigh 
done for ime ; but it might ha’ been worse. Sup- 
posin’ now they’d ha’ smashed me up afore I 
spotted their little game, eh? That would ha’ 
been somethin’ to grumble at’ 

It was a worse ‘job’ for poor ‘.Clubnose’ than 
she imagined. Within six months after my last 
interview with her, she was dead ; the cause of 
death being an abscess in the brain, produced by 
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the frightful injuries to her head on the occasion 
when'tlxey nigh done ’ for her. . She must have 
heen missed in the force ; for she was— -as tlie 
iudfi-e descrihed her at the trial which first 
brought her remarkable qualities into prominenee 

<a norn detective ; ’ and it will be long before 

the police of this or any other country obtain 
the services of a woman possessed of the^nerve, 
the astuteness, and the dogged resolution of 
‘‘Oiubnose.' 


SILVEE IH SCOTLAND. 

The story of the ‘Golden. Age ’in Scotland, some 
•of the scanty particulars of which we gave in a 
former number of this Journal, may be supple- 
mented by a few facts with reference to the less 
precious metal, silver. Mr Cochrane-Patrick, from 
whose work on the Early Records of Mining in 
Scotland we previously quoted, has only a brief 
paragraph of the earlier history of silver in that 
country. It is even considered likely that lead 
was wrought in Scotland in the days of Eoman 
rule, Erom the thirteenth century downwards, 
the story of lead-mining appears to ho continuous ; 
and it is not improbable that the extraction of the 
silver almost invariably found with- the lead ores, 
has been practised from even an earlier date. The 
recognition of the silver used in Scotland as native 
may be illustrated by the fact that James IV., when 
at the church of St Ninian at "Whithorn, offered a 
relic made of the king’s own silver. In the Lord 
Treasurer’s accounts of the same period, recently 
published, there is evidence of the possession of 
large quantities of vessels and ornaments in silver ; 
and in one entry we read of broken silver vessels 
to the weight of over iifty pounds troy being sent 
to be coined. In 1662, the ‘ maiater cunyeor,’ or 
Master of the Mint, John Acheson, and an Edin- 
burgh burgess named Aslowan, obtained power 
from the Privy Council to work and export to 
Flanders or other parts beyond sea, twenty 
thousand stone-weight of lead ; and they were 
bound, in return for the privilege, to send into 
the mint forty-five ounces of ‘uter fyue silvir’ 
for every thousand stone-weight of lead exported. 
This obligation, as the licence goes on to shew, 
meant the payment of nine hundred ounces of 

J ure silver j and this was to he delivered between 
auuary and August of that year. Three years 
later, Mr Stewart of Tarlair and his son got power 
to labour all and sundry mines of every kind, of 
metal between the water of Tay and the sherilfdom 
of Orkney. This grant is of interest, because it 
mentions the price paid for silver brought to the 
mint three centuries ago— namely twenty-three 
shillings the ounce. In the same year, Acheson 
and Aslowan satisfied the Lord Treasurer for the 
nine hundred ounces of silver by paying L, 11 7G, 
9s. lOd. This is above twenty-six shillings the 
ounce, and indicates a tolerably heavy seignorage, 

. if the difference in price may be so understood. 

• Gikqts similar to those given to Acheson and 
Aslowan followed, the Earl of Athole obtaining 
one in which the lordship for the export of lead 
is given at. fifty ounces of silver to the thousand 
stone-weight of lead. 

A very curious story, L?om Atkinson’s Discoverie 
m& Eistorie of thefioUe Mynes of Scotland, relates 


how silver was accidentally discovered in Linlith- 
gowshire by Sandy Maundy a Bcotch collier. This 
was on the property of Sir Thomas ITamilton of 
Binnie, who got a charter under the Groat Seal iu 
1607, to work all the Tuiues and minerals on his 
property. But the silver mine was shortly after- 
wards taken possession of in name of the king ; ami 
the public accounts connected with the worlcing 
of the silver remain to this day in the General 
Eegister House at Edinburgh, in the shape of 
three largo folio volumes, extending from May 
1608 to December 1(510. Sir Bevis Buhner, 
governor of the work, received eight pounds Scots 
a clay as ‘wages’ (equivalent to i:js. /Id. sterling); 
and the accounts are perhaps more interesting 
as giving evidence of the rate of pay drawn by- 
various kinds of workmen, tlian from the fact of 
silver being wrought in the district. Pickmen, 
ivorkin^ in day and night shifts, received various 
rates, from thirteen shillings and fourpence to 
six shillings and eightpcnce Scots, ca day ; the 
former rate being paid to one man, presumably a 
foreman, as none ot the others received more than 
ten shillings a day. The whole cost of the mine 
for a year is shewn to have been L. 20,848, Ss. 9d. 
These mines did not fulfil the great expectations 
formed of them j and in 1613, Fouilia tlie Etlin- 
burgh goldsmith and two partners— one of them a 
Portuguese— got a grant of tho right of mining, on 
condition of paying the tenth part of the result to 
the crown, but witli the reservation of the right to 
buy back the mines on payment of one hundred 
thousand pounds Scots. 

For nearly a century the story of silver-mining 
in Scotland remains a blank ; but about Queen 
Anne’s time a groat discovery of silver was made 
in the Ocliil Hills, on the property of Sir John 
Ensldne of Alva. The ore wms so rich at first, 
that fourteen ounces of ore produced twelve 
ounces of silver, and for a time the mines yielded 
apirofit of four thousand pounds a week. Tliis 
was, however, too good to last long. In Sir John 
Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland, it is 
narrated that Sir John Erskinc, walking over his 
estate with a friend, said : ‘ Out of that hole I took 
fifty thousand pounds ; ’ and presently coming to 
another excavation, he added : ‘ But I put it all 
into that hole.’ Two communion cups, presented 
to the parish church of Alva by Lord Alva in 
1767, are inscribed as made ex argento indigena 
(from native silver) ; and although silver is still 
found to a small extent in the working of lead, this 
is the last important record of the working of silver 
in Scotland. At the annual show of the High- 
land and Agricultural Society held at Perth in 
July of this year, a notable ‘exhibit’ by a firm 
of Edinburgli silversmiths was a plateau and 
vase made from silver obtained from the Duke 
of Buccleuch’s mines at Wanlookhead, On the 
plateau were chased scenes from. Marmion and 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel, while the vase Lore 
representations of the Battle of Bannockhuru and 
the Coronation of Eobert Bruce. Tims, not to 
speak of the massive silver chains, &c, of un- 
doubted Scottish origin and of unknown age, in 
the Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh, we have 
a record of silver in Scotland more or less com- 
plete for a period of about seven centuries. 
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0\vingtoauunexpectedliuslioftrafB.c,aCoin- 
PILFERING S. pj^jjy will sometimes l)e called upon to engage a 

In a previous article Railway Claimants ’) we considerable number of extra hands without having 
drew attention to one heavy item of expense in previously had time to inqiiire into their char- 
the half-yearly balance-sheets of all large railway acters and antecedents. This being well known 
Companies — to that, namely, which is incurred for to the gangs of loafers who infest all large centres 
the settlement of merchandise claims ; and endeav- of industry, and who when not temporarily 
cured to shew how liable the Companies were to he employed at one terminus are on the look-out for 
imposed upon hy such claims being in many cases a job at another, it can hardly be wondered at 
grossly exaggerated and little bettor than bare- that the number of pilferages increases in some- 
faced attempts at swindling. We now propose to thing like a corresponding ratio. In many cases 
deal with the same item of expense from another the thieves are never discovered, and many are 
point of view, and shew that a liberal percentage the ingenious ruses made use of by them to 
of the amount so paid may he set down as a con- escape detection ; while equally clever are some 
sequence of the numerous losses and pilferages of of the modes adopted to bring the culprits within 
goods by the railway Companies’ own servants. the grasp of the law. 

It may he taken as granted, we think, that Among the minor class of pilferages, one of the 
nearly one-half of the employes of a railway most frequent and most annoying is the robbery 
Company are more or less directly engaged in of cheese. After every fair, the produce of the 
the handling of goods- tralfic, cither in the loading different dairies — ranging say from fifty to five 
■or unloading of it, in its collection and delivery hundred cheeses — ^is distributed by rail to various 
at the ditferent depots, or with the charge of it parts of the country ; but on reaching their 
while in transit from one point of the line to destination it is frequently found that two or three 
another. For their own sakes and for the protec- of the cheeses have mysteriously disappeared in 
tion of their customers’ property while in their transit ; and very rarely is any clue found which 
custody, the Companies are naturally anxious that leads to the discovery of the thieves. So numerous 
the men whonr they engage to fill such subordinate some few years ago had the cheese robberies 
positions as porters, carmen, and shunters should become on a certain line, that the expedient was at 
be possessed of antecedents that will bear the length adopted of sending a constable in one of the 
brunt of careful investigation. Yet notwithstand- trucks, who lying there hidden, might naturally 
iug every precaution, black-sheep will occasionally hope to catch the culprits in the act of purloining, 
■creep into the fold ; while others originally honest The man slipped in under the sheet of the 
and reputable, but weak-minded, are led astray in wagon at the last moment, taking with him his 
time hy drink or evil companionship, till they end truncheon, a dark-lantern, and a pair of handcuffs, 
by becoming the tools or accomplices of rogues and was well provisioned for his long and uncom- 
less scrupulous than themselves. fortable journey. Three times a week for some 

It may surprise an outsider to be told that a two or three months was Mr Constable jolted 
number of private constables and detectives are about in his dark hiding-place from one part 
constantly employed hy railway Companies to of the line to another without a single capture 
look after their property and that of their custo- rewarding his labours. 

niers ; yet despite all this care and vigilance, the The following instance of what might almost be 
amoxnit paid for claims by the Companies in the termed retributive justice happened some years 
course of a year, arising from pilferages or care- ago near one of the largest railway depijts in the 
lessness on the part of their own servants, is some- heart of England. One or another of the wagons 
thing more surprising still. travelling hy a certain night-train had several 
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understand that now and then you are addicted 
to taking a drop too much ? ’ 

Wheeler coloured, up, coughed hcMnd Iris hand, 
and then said in a hcHitatiug sort of way: ‘ Well, 
air, I don’t nieau to deny that once or twice 


times keen broken into and tohhed of its mis- 
cellaneous contents. The train was a' through 
one, running between London and seTeral large 
towns in the north of England; but the exi- 
gencies of the traffic necessitated its being shunted 
on to the sidings for an hour or more at two 
or three different parts of the line ; and though 
it was nearly certain that the robberies took 
place at one or another of these compulsory 
stopping-places en Toute^ it was not easy to discover 
the precise spot. A watch was set, but to no pur- 
pose. The modus opermidi of the thief was to cut 
a slit in one of the sheets^ large, enough for a man 
to creep through. Once inside, the contents of the 
truck were ransacked, and such articles selected 
as were likely to he of some value and yet not 
too bulky to be carried away. The articles were 
then pitched out, and the man followed, after 
readjusting the sheet as far as he was able. The 
presumption, was that the stolen property was then 
rolled down the embaukinent and hidden away in 
some dry ditch or hedge-bottom till it could he 
safely ‘lifted.’ It has been found from experi- 
ence that a large proportion of railway robberies, 
despite the watchfulness of guard and driver, are 
committed at lonely sidings during the long dark 
nights of winter, and so no doubt it was in the 
present case ; the difficulty being to find out when 
and where ; but it was a difficulty that solved itself 
in a very curious way. One morning at daybreak 
the dead body of a man, with his chest crushed 
in, was picked up on one of the sidings ; near him 
ware strewn some half-dozen packages or parcels 
of goods addressed to dilFereut consignees. There 
could be no doubt that he was the thief. It was 
supposed that after throwing the goods’ out of the 
truck he had been about to follow them, when the 
engine giving a sudden jerk at the train, caused 


vident 
tv'.diy-. 
fdoek. 
Junction. 

At tho station you will let it ho known tliat to- 
night you intend to be on the look-out for the 
thieves who have robbed the down-train so .fre- 
quently of late. After a little chat, you w'ill. go 
across the way to tho Stanlwpo Arms, aud if you 


‘That will do, Wheeder. It is qi 
that now and then you are "troubled 
ness of the throat. You will take the 


for the night, which it does as soon as the ten 
o’clock train has i)assed, the rest of the men will 
no douht follow you tlaere, especially if you let 
them see that you are one of the right sort, and 
not above treating them to a pint or two. Don’t 
give the men too much to drink, but drink aa 
-in fact I want you to 


much as you like yourself- 
get as tipsy as you possibly can,’ 

‘Do you moan mo really to got tipsy, sir?’ 
asked Wheeler in bewilderment. 

‘ Of course I do. As tipsy as over you were in 
yourlilo,’ 

‘But if I do that, how can I look after tha 
thieves 1’ 

‘ Do as I tell you and ask no questions, Yovr 
will become into.xicuted, stay at the Stmihope Arms 
all night, return to your duty as soon as you are 
■d to do so, and give me a bill 

anti 

It was his duty to 
obey instructions ; and he did obey them, lie took 
the train as far as B Junction, and on alight- 

ing told the station-master, in the hearing of ojie or 
two of the porters, that he had been sent down to 
see whether he couldn’t lay hands on those plaguy 
thieves who had robbed the down-traiu so often of 
late.' Meanwhile, as nothing could ix) done till 


sufficiently recov( 
for your expenset 
Wheeler scratched his head for a momeni 
then went without a word. 


him to overbalauce himself, and that iu falling he 
was caught between the buffers aud crushed to 
death on the spot. He proved to be a workman 
employed at one of the Company’s ‘shops,’ and 
had been noted as a quiet, steady-going man, who ' 
never seemed to have much to say to his neigh- 
bours.- When his house came to he searched, 
stolen property of the value of more than a 
hundred pounds was found secreted iu it. 

A short time ago, a series of robheries took 
place from certain trains travelling between t-wo 
particular points. The chief of the railway lioliee, 
who had the case in hand, after much quiet inves- 
tigation, made up his mind that the pilferages 
occurred at a certain junction where the trains 


another. At this point the trains were generally 
delayed an hour or two for shunting and other 
pu^oses. Within a mile of the junction was a 
aniali roadside station which employed some half- 
dozen .'hands in. all, and not far from the station 
was a public-house, Reeling pretty sure that 
neither guards npr drivers were implicated in the 
matter, the suiierintendent of police cabled One of 
his fansty men to his -side, ‘ Wheeler,’ he said, ‘ I 
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lessly intoxicated. The men ' sniggered among 
themselves. ‘ A nice sort o’ chap he is to come 
thief-catching ! ’ said one. 

‘ He ’s safe for the night anyhow,’ said another. 

^ He Ml not trouble anybody before daylight.’ 

‘ You’d better help me to lay him on the settle, 
lads,’ said the landlord. ‘With a pillow and a 
blanket he ’ll take no harm till morning.’ 

Soon after daybreak, Wheeler’s slumbers were 
disturbed by a violent shaking. Opening his eyes, 
he saw his chief standin^f before him, ‘ Get up ; 
you ’re wanted,’ said the latter. 

Yawning and rubbing his eyes, he stumbled out 
into the passage ; but what he saw there made him 
rub them still harder. Before him stood three 
men handcuffed, two of whom he recognised as 
having been among his boon-companions of the 
in’evious night. 

The superintendent’s ruse had succeeded. Rightly 
calculating that the thieves — if the men he sus- 
Xoected were really the thieves — would ta|:e advau- 
tage of Wheeler’s drunkenness, feeling themselves , 
perfectly safe for once, and would make a foray ' 
that very night, he had followed his kibordinate j 
by the next train with two more men, and leaving 

the line at a station short of B , had driven the 

remaining distance in a hired trap, so that no one ' 

at B had the slightest suspicion of his presence , 

in the neighbourhood. Planting himself and his ' 
men in three liltely positions shortly before mid- j 
night, he had there awaited the course of events ; j 
with what result wo have seen. ./• 

A few mouths later, the same superintendent 
effected another rather clever capture of a railway 
thief. At a certain large goods-terminus the 
mysterious disappearance of one or more packages 
htt’d for some time been a matter of almost daily 
: occurrence. The lost articles were chiefly medium- 
' sized parcels, often samples of silk or velvet goods, 
and not too bulky for one man to carry off without 
dilliculty. The goods in all cases had been 
‘ received at the terminus, checked from the truck ' 
on to the stage, and there left for a few hours, 
while waiting to be loaded up and delivered to the 
consignees. When the time came for the delivery 
of the parcels, they could not be found ; nor for 
a time was there any clue to the thief or thieves, 
aud Mr Superiuteudent was much exercised in his 
mind there Ipy. The day and night watchmen were j 
changed, fresh men being put iii tbeir places, but I 
still the x>ilferages went on with uudiminished 
vigour. Extra watchmen were placed in lading 
; behind largo jpiles of goods conveniently left for 
; the purpose ; but all without effect. Wliilo walk- 
ing about the gouds-shed one clay, intent U]>on 
some other business, the superintendent noticed 
that in a certain place some of the planking which 
faced the space between the ground aud the 
I floor of the platform, a height of about three 
■ feet, looked loose, aud as if it had been recently 
disturbed. Ou trying the planks, he found 
that he could move them aside without much 
didiculty, and that then a dark cavity between 
the ground and the floor of the platform was 
exposed to view. Sending one of his men for a 
dark-lantern, and taking care that his actions were 
not observed, the superintendent proceeded to 
make an exploration of the cavity, crawling into it 


on his hands and knees — fortunately he was only 
a little, man—and taking the lantern with him. 
Presently, he emerged, his face one broad grin of 
satisfaction. " We shall cop ’em after all, Jack,’ he 
said to his man as he replaced the planking and 
walked away. 

Late the same night, attended by his trusty 
subordinate, but without the knowledge of even 
the watchman on duty, the superintendent went 
back to the cavity under the stage and crept into 
it again. His man then rejffaced the planking 
and left him. Hour after hour passed, and the 
superintendent became horribly tired of his posi- 
tion., The space was so confined that he coulci not 
even sit up. He was compelled to lie extended at 
full length, and could only vary his position by 
turning from his left side on to his right. But 
between three and four o’clock, when the fimt 
sounds of the coming day’s work were beginning 
to be heard, and the lamps on the up-side were 
being lighted, his patience was rewarded. That 
part of the shed where he was hiding was still in 
semi-darkness when he heard the sounds of foot- 
steps coming nearer aud nearer. * My heart never 
beat before as it did at that moment,’ said the 
superintendent afterwards, when recounting the 
adventure. ‘The footsteps stopped opposite my 
hiding-place. There was a moment’s pause, and 
then the loose boards were pushed aside, and a 
liand holding a parcel tied up with string and 
brown paper was thrust into the hole. There was 
just light enough from the lamps on the opposite 
side for me to see what I was about. I had 
previously got my handcuffs out, and had fastened 
ono ring of them round ono of the iron supports 
of the platform. The moment the fellow thrust 
his hand into tlio hole, I knocked the parcel out 
of his fingers, grasped him firmly by the wrist, 
gave Mm a sudden jerk forward, and before he 
could say Jack Robinson, the other ring of the 
handcuffs was slipped on to him, and there he 
was in as nice a little trap as ever I saw.’ He 
proved to be a man who came on drity early to 
assist in loading up the fifsh and other market 
goods. He had generally taken the parcels while 
the watchman was absent for a few minutes to 
open the offices, hiding them for a time under a 
heal) of empty boxes, till an opportunity offered 
itself for removing them to the hole under the 
stage. In the hole more than a dozen parcels 
were found. The contents of others he had either 
pawned or sold. 

The next case was one of an entirely different 
kind, and the parties implicated in it were never 
discovered. At a certain north-country terminus 
there was delivered one evening a bale of valuable 
cloth addressed and consigned (say) to Mr Smith 

of A . It was checked from the van on to the 

platform, and there left to be loaded up au hour or 

two later on. By-and-by, when the truck for B 

came to be loaded up, a bale of cloth was found 
addressed to a Mr Jones of that town, which bale 
was accordingly put into the wagon and sent off'. 

When the invoices for A came to be made 

out, the bale of cloth for Mr Smith was entered on 
one of them, on the supposition that it had been 
duly forwarded, although in reality such was not 
the case. 

About half-past nine next morning, a small 

S -caxfc containing two men drove up to B 

on. One of the men alighted, aixd asked 
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whether a hale of cloth addressed to Mr Jones 




Xiau come le - 

pi'Hainlv had received sueJh. w ucvav, 

Sv enlry for it on their invoices. The reply of 
the man was that he, as being Mr Jones the con- 
signee, was quite prepared to pay the 
they would only weigh the bale and ^ out 

at the proper rate. This being feasible enough, 

Mr Jones’s request was at once complied 
The bale was weighed, a bill made out, and the 
charges duly paid. Then the bale WM hoisted 
into the pony-cart j Mr Jones signed his name in 
the Company’s books as having received it, ana 

the two men drove off with their hooty._ _ 

When A telegraphed for the missing bale, 

and the facts came to be ascertained, there was a 
considerable rumpus among the officials at tUe 
sending station. The case was evidently one ot 
ingenious collusion. It did not mattOT so greatly 
wlio the sham Mr Jones might he. The questpi 
was, which of the Company’s men at the sending 
station had removed the original address of the 
bale and substituted a false one in its place { As 
it happened, a few weeks previously the Company 
had engaged a number of new hands, whose testi- 
monials and antecedents they had not yet had 
time to investigate. About a week later two or 
three of these strange hands failed to turn up to 
their work ; and all further investigations by the 
railway officials failing to bring the culprit to light, 
the loss had to be settled by the payment Of some- 
thing like sixty pounds. , , . ^ . 

The following story, which is of quite recent 
date, we extract from The Railmy Sheet and 
Oicial Gtmtte, an excellent little paper published 
once a month, and brimful of infonnation on 
matters of interest to the railway service gener- 
ally. In the case here given, it would appear that 
the thieves w'ere totally unconnected with any ot 
the officials of the Company. , 

‘A novel illustration of the ingenuity of thieves 
has just been afforded by an incident reported 
from the continent. For some time past a North- 
German railway Company had been suffering from 
the repeated loss of goods which were sent by 
luggage-train, and which, notwithstanding all 
i-esetoches and precautions, continued to disappear 
in a very mysterious inauuer. The secret which 
the inquiries set on foot had failed to discover was 
at length revealed by a rather amusing accident. 
Along box, on one side of wliich were words 
equivalent to "This side up,” had, in disregard of 
this caution, been set up on end in the goods-sbed. 
Some time afterwards the employ4s were not a 
little startled to hear a voice apparently proceed- 
ing from the box in question, begging the hearers 
to let the speaker out. On opening the lid the 
railway officials were surprised and amused to find 
a man inside standing on his head. In the 
explanation which followed, the fellow wanted to 
account for his appearance under such unusual 
, (prqumstauces as due to the result of a wager j but 
he was given into custody, and it was soon found 
that the thieves had adopted this method of 
conveying, thqmselves on to the railway premises, 
and thiat during the absence of the employtSs they 
had let themselves out of the box, Which they at 
once filled with any articles they could lay their 
hands on, refastened, the lid, and then decamped 
leaving the box to be,’ sent .forward to its destina’ 
tion in' accordance with the address upon it. But 


for the unfortunate inability of poor human natnp 
to endure an iav(?,rted position for au inaetiuite 
period, tlie ingenious aul.hors of the Kclunmi nnght 
Ixave flourished a long time without doteetion. 
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A TALE FOK THK YOUNG (CONTINUim). 

CnArTKIt VI. (iinMl’riVi of PAKISIA’X LIFI'.. 

The bright rays of tlie moniiug suu fillod the 
room when Walter awoke from his long and 
refreshing sleep, to gaze in astonishment at tbc 
rich and beautiful furniture that adorned the 
apartment. Silk curtains, mirrors that reached to 
the ceiling, beautiful carpets, attractive pictures lu 
gilt frames—all was new and dazzling to the unso- 
phisticated mountain youth. He wuis still gazing 
in wonder at all these glories, wdien Mr Seymour, 
who had slept in the next room, suddenly opened 

the door. , 

‘ Jump up, Waller,’ said he. ‘ Breakfast is ready, 
and my friend wauls to speak to you; so bo as 
quick as you can,’ ^ 

‘I shall be ready in a few minutes sir, he 
replied, as springing out of bed, he washed and 
dressed himself, and respectfully greeted the two 
gentlemen, who sat enjoying their coffee in an 
adjoining room. 

At Mr Seymour’s invitation, W^alter helped him- 
self to breakfast ; and when he had finished his 
meal, looked up inquiringly at the stranger. 

‘Well then, Walter,’ said ho in a kindly tone, 
‘tell me in the first place what you intend to do, 
now that you have got your money back ?’ 

‘ Oh, that is very easily answered sir, replied 
Walter. ‘ I eUall buckle the belt round my waist 
again, and return borne to-day.’ , i 

■ ‘ I thought that was your intention, Watty, sanl ! 
Mr Beymour ; ‘ but it would be much saler and 
far easier to send the money through the post. ^ 
You will then have no further risk of being robbo.d, 
and Mr Frieshardt will be sure to get it in a day 

or two. As regards yourself’ 

Mr Seymour hesitated ; and his Iriend took uii 
the conversation. ‘Ye.s, Walter — you luust ^slay 
here for the present,’ said he, ‘ and not dream ot 
leaving me-~at least for a long time.’ 

Walter was taken aback. What could the 
stranger mean? Unable to comprehend the motive 
of such a remark, he looked in confusion first .at 
one, then at the other, and was greeted only willi 
a hearty laugh. 

‘ I am very much obliged to you lor sugge.sting 
how I should send the money home,’ said the kd ; 
‘and it was certainly very strange tliat Mr Fries- 
hardt did not think of that, for it would have 
saved all this trouble with Seppi. But what sir 
am I to do here? Wlmt is there to prevent my 
returning home ?’ 

‘A proposal that tny friend Mr Laiond has to 
make to you,’ replied Mr Seymour. ‘ My friend 
is in want of au active and trustworthy servant, 
and thinks that you would suit hiin well. 1 think 
yon sliould take the situation, Walter, for you 
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will l)e looked upon rather as a confidential attend- 
ant than as a servant ; and you will be well paid 
into the bargain. In a few years you will have 
earned money enough to provide comfortably for 
your father in his old age,’ 

The last words decided Walter. If he could 
only relieve his father’s declining years from care 
and anxiety, he was content to give up his home 
for a time, aird therefore agreed to accept the 
proposal. The contract was soon arranged, and 
Walter entered upon his new duties the same day. 
He wrote a long letter to his father, explaining the 
reason of his remaining in Paris, and comforting 
him with the assurance that when he returned 
home he would bring plenty of money with him. 
By the same post he sent a bank-draft to Banner 
Frieshardt equivalent to the value of the cattle- 
money ; and a few days after removed into 
Mr Lafond’s splendidly furnished mansion. Mr 
Seymour did not accompany his friend, having to 
leave Paris to continue his travels. 

‘Eeep up your heart, my good fellow,’ said 
he, shaking hands with his honest young friend. 

* We shall see each other again next year, I hope ; 
and I also trust that you will have a good account 
to give me of your new home.’ With_ these words 
Mr Seymour sprang into his travelli ng- carriage ; 
the postillion cracked his whip, andj tears sprang 
to Walter’s eyes as the sound of the wheels died 
away in the distance. 

Thus Walter, who had suddenly risen from the 
position of a jjoor drover to that of the principal 
servant and fiivourite of a rich young Parisian, 
found no reason to regret the change that ho had 
made. Mr Lafond treated liim in the kindest 
and most friendly way, so that he soon became 
thoroughly attaclied to him. But in the course 
of a few weeks he observed certain traits in the 
character of his new employer that occasioned 
him 'both sorrow and anxiety, and almost made 
him regret that he had not returned to his quiet 
but innocent home. Although a kind-hearted 
man, Mr Lafond was weak-minded and change- 
able ; and like many other wealthy young men 
without any occupation, he was addicted to plea- 
sure and dissipation, and spent whole nights at 
the gamiug-tablo, to tlie ruin of both his health 
and morals. As he was of a delicate constitution, 
these excesses soon produced a very marked effect 
upon him, and did much to shatter his health. 
Had Walter been an indifferent or ordinary 
servant, the ruinous dissipation in which his 
master indulged would have given him little 
concern ; but as he was sincerely attached to him, 
ho could not avoid expostulating sometimes upon 
the reckless course of life which he led. 

Early one morning Mr Lafond came homo after 
a night of gambling, looking paler and move ex- 
hausted than usual, Walter, who had been sitting 
up for him, was terribly alarmed at the appearance 
’svhich he presented. ‘ 0 my dear sir,’ said he 
with a deep sigh, as he gave him his hand out of 
the carriage, ‘ Imw grieved I am for you ! ’ 

hfr Lafond stared at Walter with his glassy 
eyes, and tried to speak, hut could only utter a 
few disconnected words that were quite incompre- 
hensible. Besides this, he was so xrnsteady on hi.s 
feet, that he was obliged to lean on Walter, to, 
prevent himself from falling. The faithful servant 
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was terribly shocked to find his master so intoxi- 
■cated as to be almost deprived of his senses, and 
lost no time in getting him to his room, that his 
distressing and disgraceful condition might not 
become known to the rest of the household. After 
undressing him, which cost a great deal of trouble, 
Walter got his master to bed, and then sat down 
and became lost in thought. 

It was not until late in the day that Mr Lafond 
woke from his troubled sleep, and was surprised 
to find Walter sitting by liis bedside. ‘ Poor 
fellow!’ bo said in a good-natured tone, ‘I’m 
afraid I kept you waiting long for me last night. 
You are a faithful servant, and shall have your 
wages raised immediately.’ 

‘ I am very much obliged to you sir,’ said he ; 
‘ but I cannot take more of your money. I have 
only waited here to request my discharge from 
your service.’ 

Mr Lafond stared at the young man with sur- 
jn-ise. ‘ What !’ he exclaimed, ‘you want to leave 
me ! What has put that in your head ? Has any 
one here done anything to make you uncom- 
fortable ? ’ 

‘ No sir, no one,’ was the quiet hut firm reply. 
‘ I have met with nothing hut kindness since I 
have been in your house, and you have been more 
tlian generous to me j but I can’t hear to stay 
liere and see you digging your own grave. It 
breaks my heart sir ; and I would rather wander 
barefoot hack to my own mountains than witness 
it longer.’ 

‘ Why, Walter, I’m afraid you’re turning crazy,’ 
exclaimed his master angrily. ‘Don’t let me 
hear any more of this nonsense ! What can it 
matter to you whether I die soon or not? At 
anyrate you must stay with me, and give up such 
foolish notions.’ 

Walter shook his head. ‘No, sir ; I must 
go,’ he replied. ‘ I can he of no use here. It 
makes me quite miserable to see how you waste 
your money in the gaming-houses, and ruin your 
health by over-indulgence in wine. If my caring 
for you were not sincere, it would he a matter of 
no consequence to me whether you went to destruc- 
tion or not ; but’ — he added, while tears started to 
his eyes — ‘ I trust sir, you will pardon me for 
I saying that I cannot look on carelessly while you 
' are ruining yourself ; and so I hope you will let 
i me go.’ 

The reckless gamester was quite moved at the 
I devotion and faithfulness of his servant. Spring- 
; iug from bed, he wrapped himself in his dressing- 
■ gown, and walked hastily to and fro in the apart- 
I ment for a few minutes in silence. At last ha 
I paxised before Walter and grasped his hand. 

: ‘ You are a straightforwanl, warm-hearted fellow,’ 
he exclaimed. ‘ But the more 1 am convinced of 
tliat, the les.s disposed am I to part with you. 
Will you not stay with me ? ’ 

‘ No, . my good inaster ; I cannot,’ answered 
Walter firmly. 

‘Not even if I promise to turn over a new leaf, 
and neither to drink nor gamble any more from 
this day?’ 

Walter was in a measure reassured by these 
words, and his eyes were lit up with a new hope. 
‘Ah 1 if you really will do that, sir 1 ’ he exclaimed. 
‘ That alters everything ; and I shall be as over- 
joyed to stay with you as I should have been 
sorry to leave you.’ 
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‘Then that is settled,’ said his master in a 
serious tone. ‘lam obliged to you for speaMng 
BO iaithfully to me. I know that I havo been 
living in a foolish way ; but I will be diflbrent 
for the future. That you may rely upoii,’^ 

Walter’s joy was so great at bearing this unex- 
pected resolution that ho nearly burst into tears, 
ijiihappily, however, he was soon to experience 
the disappointment of all his hopes. 

For a fortnight Mr Lafond kept ^ his promise 
faithfully ; but at the end of that time he again 
yielded ,to the old temptation, and after a night 
of revelry, returned home in broad daylight in 
a state of complete helplessness. The servant 
renewed his entreaties and warnings ; reminded 
his master that the physician had declared that 
his existence depended on his leading a sober life ; 
and obtained from him a renewal of the broken 
promise. But alas ! it proved as vain as before. 
In a few days all his hopes were again crushed, 
and his prayers and entreaties were only answered 
by his master with a shrug of the shoulders. 

‘You know nothing about it, Walter,’ said he. 
‘The temptation is so strong, that one can’t be 
always resisting it.’ ■ 

But it is your duty to resist it air ; and you , 
can* succeed ii‘ you will only make up your mind ■ 
to do so.’ 

‘It’s too late now,’ replied the olhor with a 
faint smile. ‘I have fought and fought, and boim 
beaten at last. I shall give up fighting now.’ 

‘Are you really in earnest?’ inquired Walter 
seriously, 

‘ I am really in earnest,’ replied Mr Lafond. 

‘ Then I must indeed quit your service sir. I 
will not stay here if I cannot save you from rush- 
ing headlong to destruction.’ 

‘ Silly fellow ! ’ replied his master testily. * What 
more w’ould you have 1 It will be for your direct 
advant^e to stay witii me. Look at my condi- 
tion. The doctor was quite right in saying that 
I couldn’t live another year. Remain here for 
that short time, and you shall be well paid for 
your services. I will take care too not to forget 
you in my will’ 

The young Switzer could not restrain his 
emotion at hearing his weak-minded but good- 
natured master talk in such a careless way about 
death. Unable to speak, he turned to leave the 
room, when Mr Lafond called him back. 

‘Have you no reply to make to me?’ ho 
demanded in an offended tone. 

‘Nothing more than this sir — that your doctor 
a.ssui’ed me you might live for ten, twenty, or 
even thirty years longer, if you could only be 

S erauaded to live in a sober and reasonable way. 

I my dear sir,’ he exclaimed, ‘do give up these 
habits, that are ruining body and soul, and I will 
devote my whole life to you ! ’ 

‘No usel’ was the gloomy reply. ‘If I were to 
inahe new resolutions, they would only be broken, 
as the others have been. The doctor is quite mis- 
taken in his opinion.' I suppose I must fulfil my 
destiny. So let the matter drop, Walter.’ 


destiny. So let the matter drop, Walter.’ 

^‘ Anything can be done if one is only deter- 
mined,’; persisted the young man, with entreaty in 
his tond, - , , 

His mast^ .tiirned away and ^ook his head, 
‘ Too late, too late f' ,I haven’t the moral courage 
or determination.’ ; 

‘Then may God have mercy upon you ]* .replied 


the servant solemnly j ‘ tliis i.s no longer a place for 
me.’ 

Swayed on the one hand by a souse of duty to 
himsolf, and on the other, by pity for liis terribly 
misled master, Walltir sorrowfully quitted the, 
apartment ; and after packing a few things, re- 
turned to take his final leave, hlr Ijafond, how- 
ever, would not bring bimself to bcdlevo in the 
reality of such a siuhleu and deteruuned resolu- 
tion, and used every argument to induce the lad 
to chaugo his miiul lie even begged him as a 
personal favour to remain ; but Walter persisted 
in his determination ; nor could the moat laviah. 
oifers of emoluraoufc induce him to stay and be a 
helpless spectator of the ruin of one whom he 
was unable to save. 

‘ If I were only as determined as you arc,’ sighed 
Mr Lafond, ‘ how much better it would be for me ! 
But now it is too late ! Farewell then, 'Walter, if 
you have made up your mind to quit my service. 
But though you leave me, it is not necessary that 
you return to your mouuiaiu-home. I received 
this letter from my uncle, General De Bougj^, who 
lives ill Rouon. The old gentleman is in waint of 
a steady and trustworthy servant, and asks mo 
to send him one ; so I think the best thing you 
can. do will ho to go there for a twelvemonth. 
You will find him a better master than I have 
been ; and if you arc really determined to leave 
me, you iniglit do worse than enter his service. I 
feel sure you will bo comfortable.’ 

Walter shook his head. ‘I shouldn’t like to 
go into another liotiso sir, after the experience I 
have had in your service.’ 

‘ But you will bo serving mo, Walter, if you go 
and assist my undo in his old ago. Recollect, I 
only ask you to go for a year. It is the last 
request I havo to make. Surely you won’t 
rclnso V 

‘ ^V'ell sir, I will go for a year, since you urge it 
so strongly,’ assented Walter, who could no longer 
resist his 3ua8ter’s appeal. ‘When shall I start V .j 

* When you please.’ You will bo welcome there 
at any time.’ 

‘ Then I will set out at once, sir ; the sooner 
our yjurting i.s over, the better.’ 

‘ But if it is so painful to you, why go away at 
all ? You know liow glad I should be for you to 
stay.’ 

‘ And you know sir, why I am obliged to go,’ 
replied Walter firmly. ‘ I’ardon me, dear sir, for 
speaking any more on the subject ; but it you 
only had bad the resolution to ’ 

‘ I’ll make another trial, Walter,’ said Mr Lafond 
with a smile that contrasted strongly with, his 
sunken and wasted features. ‘You shall hear 
from mo in three months,’ he continued ; ‘ and 

perhaps Well, we shall, see. Good-bye, and 

my beat wishes go with you ! ’ 

Walter grasped the hand which his master 
extended, and kissed it fervently. ‘ God bless 
and preserve you 1 ’ said he with tears in Ins eyes. 
‘ If prayers, earnest prayers for you can be of any 
help, yon will be saved ! ' 

‘Farewell, Walter. 'Foti have been a faithful 
servant,’ exclaimed Mr Lafond, w.ith painful emo- 
tion. ‘ God be with you — perhaps wo shall never 
meet each other again ! ’ 

So they parted, Walter went by the first con- 
veyance to Rouen to the house of General De 
Bougy; and his former master sunk into profound 
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grief as he dwelt upon the affection and solici- 
tude which the young Switzer had shewn towards 
him. ‘ Only a year sooner,’ he mused with tortur- 
ing anguish, ‘and I might have been a saved 
man ! Now, alas ! thou hast come too late, noble 
and generous heart !’ 

LIFE ON A CALIFORNIA RANCH. | 
la: became the fortune of the writer to leave San 
' Francisco in September 1878, and after crossing 
Santa Clara Talley — one of the richest in the 
state — to ascend by a fine stage-road into the very 
heart of a sjiur of the Santa Cruz Mountains. 
This road begins at a little village at the foot of 
the hills, and creeps gradually higher and higher, 
turning this bluff and that spur, until after a 
league, the traveller looks down into the glowing 
valley, and if timid, shudders in secret at the 
depth. 

The path thus leading away frona the inhabited 
valley, full of men and towns, into_ the quiet 
seclusion of the land among the hills, finally 
comes to a fair broad region, where the ‘ranch- 
men ' plant their acres with vines and fruit-trees, 
and where a stranger may live without ever 
wishing for the world of . commerce, or thinking 
of it. There are high hills upon every side 
except towards the west. In that direction the 
land sinks in alternate ridges and ravines toward 
the ocean, and the great redwoods line the 
horizon. The houses are made of inch red- 
wood boards and building-paper, and are accord- 
ingly somewliat rude structures, but they suffi- 
ciently answer the purpose in this agreeable 
climate. 

There is no stone fit for walls, like those with 
which the New England farmers separate their 
fields, and so the inhabitants split the trunks of 
the redwood pines into rough pickets three inches 
square and five feet long ; and after driving them 
into the soil in lines, 'bind them close together 
at the top with strips of board. The fence thus 
constructed is cheap, quickly made, effective, and 
durable. There is little concern for^ appearances ; 
the soil of many years remains undisturbed upon 
the w'agon- wheels ; no fl.ower-garden is well cared 
for ; they mend the harnesses with hits of ropes j 
and they trust little or nothing to the vanity of 
paint. Tou see no vegetable gardens, no patches 
of potatoes, lettuce, peas ; no little areas carefully 
fenced and carefully cultivated in odd moments, 
when greens are in season. It does not pay 
to bo at the trouble, and for this reason — the 
warmth of the soil and the early heat of the sun 
tend to force the vegetables into premature ripe- 
ness, and thence into coarseness of fibre. 

The grapes that grow in this favoured place 
. are wonderfully larg'e and fine. They are much 
better than those oi the valleys, and are eagerly 
sought" for by those who use the better kinds. 
A neighbour to me grew sixty varieties last season, 
though it is probable that not more than twenty 
Icinds avent to‘ market. Every one’s vines are 
prosperous, and the yield is enormous. The plants 
grow lying upon the groimd ; the dryness of the 
summer preventing the rot which attacks them 
in regions where rains are more frequent. It is 
quite 'a common thing to go out in the cool of 
a delicious morning and c\;t off bunches of these 
grapes, and devour them three or four at a time, 


gazing meanwhile at acres more of the same kind, 

A certain ferocity develops; in the reveller after 
a few weeks’ indulgence in this sort of repast. 
One would lose the respect of all his friends were 
he to write down faithfully what Ms capacity 
for grapes at length becomes. In number, in 
weight, in kinds, the result is alike prodigious. 

The ranchmen make boxes out of the clear 
redwood, and pack twenty-live pounds of grapes 
in each — all honestly picked, and decorated with 
the leaves of the vines. These are carried in 
wagon-loads to the valley below or to Santa 
Cruz on the coast. Now and then you. perceive 
a most delicious odour in the roadway, and after 
a while it is seen that the dust has received a 
slight sprinkling. You walk on, half intoxicated, 
charmed by the soft air, the scenery, and the 
shade of the overhanging trees, .and you over- 
take a w'agon kden with grapes en masse— 
a purple sight, rich and tempting. They are 
on the way to some yine-press. Nearly every 
ranchman fills a few casks yearly with the juice 
of some of his grapes, thinking that he is laying 
up a claret which will he fine some day. But 
he has his labour for his uneducated pains, and 
produces only an acrid liquor the reverse of 
palatable. 

The Californian ranchmen have wonderful 
aptitude for driving, and one sees some pretty 
good examples among these hills. The road 
down the mountain-sides is entirely unguarded' 
upon the outer edge, and the descent in most 
places is precipitous. A balky horse, or a frac- 
tured wheel, or a slight carelessness in liandling 
the reins, might easily send a carriage-load of 
people to destruction — and an awful destruc- 
tion too. The path is wide enough for one pair 
of wheels only, but at intervals in favourable 
places it broadens so that teams may pass each 
other. To drive in such a manner as not to meet 
another traveller midway between these places is 
a special branch of the art The huge lumber- 
teams which carry wood from the mills in the 
mountains to the yards in the valleys, being 
unwieldy and very heavy, are especially hard 
to manage. Yet the drivers always seem easy 
and nonchalant. First there is a large four- 
wheeled oaken truck, with a seat in front ten 
feet above the ground ; behind it is another truck, 
something shorter, but still enormously stout, i 
These are fastened together, and loaded with from 
ten to fifteen tons of freshly sawn lumber — 
hoards and joists. This mass is drawn by six , 
or eight mules or horses, guided by reins and a | 
prodigiously long whip. The first wagon has a 
powerful brake, worked by a long iron lever | 
by the driver upon his seat. The driver is a ! 
man of nerve and courage. His skill must be of I 
the highest order. It will not do for him to ! 
take fright even if m imminent danger, and he 
must know almost to a hair’s-breadth where he can 
go and where he cannot. Towering up far above 
the road, overlooking the most stupendous depths, 
and guiding with a few slender lines a tremendous 
force, he must needs be an adept and a tireless 
one. But a beholder, ignorant of the danger that 
constantly surrounds him, would say his work was 
simple, and that he managed matters with ease. 
True, he seems so. With his broad-brimmed hat 
shading his sun-bumed face, his sinewy hands 
holding the reins with carelessness, his legs out- 
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etretclied, witli one foot feeling the all-iinpoi:taut 
hralce, he jogs onward with Ms monster charge 
without trouble or concern ; the hells npon the 
horses* breasts jingle a little tune; the ^eat 
wheels crush the stones in the path ; the load 
creaks like a ship's hull in a sudden gust ; wild 
birds sweep down into the hazy, sunny depths 
below — ^yet the driver seems to take no_ heed. 
But let "a ‘scare' take place; let a herd of runa- 
way cattle appear at a bend and set the horses 
wild, and then see what wiU happen. The day- 
dreamer will become a giant of strength. He is 
up in a flash ; he shortens his hold npon the reins, 
and feeling his wagon start np beneath him, 
places a foot of iron on the brake. The horses 
snort and rear and surge ; the harnesses rattle, the 
dust arises, the load shrieks again, and the huge 
wheels turn fatally faster and faster. An instant 
may hurl the wagon down into the valley with its 
struggling train—a mad rush to the other side of 
the way may end all in one horrible plunge. 
Muscle, eye, brain, skill are then brought to work 
so splendidly together, that the peril is averted, 
and the looker-on, who knows not the ways of 
the land, regards the teamster with profound, 
respect thereafter. 

The horses that arc used in the country are 
mostly of the mustang sort. A mustang is a 
creature which has indeed the form of a horse, 
together with certain characteristics of his own — 
namely, a bad memory, which permits him to shy 
at a harmless shrub twenty times a day, if he 
sees it as often ; ingratitude, which permits him 
to kick and injure his best human friend ; 
absence of mind, ‘which permits him to run furi- 
ously after it has been made clear to him that 
he is expected to walk ; and power to develop 
energy with great rapidity, which enables him to 
change in a twinkling from a simple trustworthy 
looking nag into a snorting, biting, kicking demon. 
With these vices, he has the one virtue of being 
enduring as so much brass. 

There is a peculiar dress worn by the out- 
of-door folk of this land ^ among the hills that 
deserves to be introduced into other lands, so fit 
is it for the wear and tm- of farming. It consists 
of pantaloons or overalls, and jacket, made of 
canvas, coloured brown, and fastened in all im- 
portant places with small copper rivets. It wears 
astonishingly well. The hunters wear a ‘jumper ’ 
of the same material, filled with pockets inside 
and out for their innumerable wants, while the 
lower part forms a game-bag of considerable 


Trees of various kinds, such as oak, cherry, &c., 
form an agreeable variety, where so much ‘redwood' 
predominates. The redwoods have become famous 
for their size and height all the world over, the 
WelUngtonia gigantea of Calaveras belonging to 
the family. They usually, grow in fraternal groups 
, of three or four, and it is impossible not to feel 
impressed by their solemnity -when walking among 
thqm; “ The ground at their feet is covered with 
their! b;cownecl spines, and their trunks rise one 
hundred and fifty feet before putting forth a 
branohi 'Many are ten feet in diameter at ten feet 
above ther ground, and a few are so large that 
speculators' ^nd burn cavities in. the bases 
when the road runs cctoveniently near, and therein 
set up a kind of restaurant for the benefit of the 
thirsty traveller ! 




The writer bad hoped to leave at least the dust 
behind, and derive iroiu the tall trees and the cool- 
ing streams a little of the summer comfort which 
had been so signally denied him in the region 
below. Disappointment, however, was his lot. 
On reaching tlie lulls ho found the brooks dry, 
and their courses marked with boulders, upon 
whose nether sides one could light a match. The 
depths of the woods were airless ovens, where in a 
moment the hands and lace ran with perspiration. 
There was not a blade of grass to be seen. The 
earth ^vas brown, powdery, and hot. The dust in 
the roads was astonishing for its depth. It arose 
in obedience to the slightest breath, and after a 
little acquaintance with the sunburnt region, one 
foretold that a friend was coming by seeing a mov- 
ing cloud over the top of the hill. For twenty 
yards on each side of the highways and lanes the 
underbrush was whitened, A'V'hen people went to 
ride, they polled linen coats over their better 
garments, and tied their wrists and collars. For 
the first mile or two the traveller snorts tlie dust 
out of his nostrils, and at intervals surveys his 
powdered clothing with dismay. Through his 
blurred eyes he barely sees the features of his 
neighbour upon the same seat ; the liorses are 
entirely beyond his view; a sense of suifoeation 
overcomes him ; and all sounds are drowned as 
they are in a snow-storm. At length, however, 
instead of being annoyed at the quantity of dirt 
which settles upon him, he refrains from shaking 
himself, and with a certain amused interest, 
wonders how high the pile upon the back of hia 
glove will grow before the journey comes to an 
end. The dust is a feature of the land, and 
strangers who have heard of it^ regard it with 
curiosity, as they do their first gold mine. 

This persistent recurrence of dry days, the ever- 
lasting pouring down of yellow light npon the 
parched yellowish landscape, the breathing of hot 
air from all quarters, the absence of flourishing 
crops and greenery from the fields, soon dry up 
the soul of the ncw-comer, and weary out hiS 
patience. 

At the close of October the skies were yet clear, 
the atmosphere a little hazy, the mornings and 


evenings enjoyably warm, and the nights refresh- 
ingly cool. The fruit of the orchards had been 


marketed long since, and the grapes were two- 
thirds gathered. The aflhirs of the year were 
winding up ; two or three weeks in November 
w’ould give the farmers ample time to clear away 
their tardy crop, and then the winter might fall, 
and welcome. One bright day succeeded another ; 
the ‘verdelo’ ripened, yielding sweet, pale-green 
grapes ; and piles of newly made redwood boxes 
stood in every yard ready for their luscious burden. 
At length there came a moment when further 
effort became useless ; when the summer, with, its 
fruits and its glories of colour, went out, and 
winter, like a ‘spook' in a pantomime, came 
suddenly in. 

In California, the two seasons end and begin 
respectively with the same event — a shower of 
rain. Aixtumn does not intervene; there is no 
fall of the leaf, no augmentation of the winds. 
Last year the summer ran on until the 1st of 
November, At eleven o’clock in the forcuoou a 
few drops fell. After that the people spoke of 
the winter as having arrived. Everything seemed 
taken by surprise ; the rain had come ; tlie horses 
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gazed strangely about them ; the children, ran but | 
with wild Jioises, and stood bareheaded and laugh- 
ing in the thick of the storm ; the men leaned in , 
the doorways with their bauds in their pockets, ' 
silently pleased ; the dust turned slowly into mire ; 
the leaves of the luadrones, the chcn’y-trees, and 
the oaks lifted themselve.s up and glistened in the 
pale light, and rills began to murmur everywhere. 
The yearly adjustment had begun ; the other side 
of the halance had started dovvirward, and the land 
rejoiced. Everything was changed out of its old 
course. The choppers, with their axes upon their 
shouldens, came out of the deep recesses of the 
woods, the mills put out their fires, and the grape- 
gatherers came down from the vineyards. The 
teams ceased to traverse the roads, stages were 
exchanged for wagons, and letters and papers came 
hut rarely. A sense of being th rust out of the world, 
a notion of common ill-fortune, made good neigh- 
bours of the people in the foot-hills, and a lively 
interchange of visits between ranch and ranch 
soon followed the beginning of the rains. 

Earn followed rain in rprick succession, always 
coming from the Pacific, and nearly always at- 
tended with a degree of cold that made it uncom- 
fortable to stop in the open air even if thickly 
clad. The ranch upon which the writer lived 
was some eighteen miles from the iiearest salt- 
water ; yet even as fur inland as this, there were 
none of those calm gently^ dropping showers that 
fall in England — those soft rains that gather the 
odours of the gardens, and instil the senses with 
BO much that is grateful. Here the rain, always 
came on the wings of a tempest, and })oured down 
furiously. But given a pleasant day in the midst 
of this Ouliforninn winter, and the discomfort of 
the rain and its attendant gloom vanishes, and the 
dweller in these parts goes forth charmed. The 
very early morning of one of these incomparable 
days is truly a \vondcr of softness and gentleness. 
The geniality of those few early hour.s is inexpres- 
sibly sootliing ; one is not exhilarated, but quieted j 
not wrought up to saddle lii.s hoiso and ride a 
race, but impolled rather to ait in some sunlit 
spot and watch the world awaken in tranquillity. 
By the latter part of November tlm farmers are 
out with their ploughs, and the toil of the sower 
begins. The fields grow dark with tho subsoil, 
ami then change, and grow verdant with the grain. 
Eye-grass springs up on the brown hill-aides that 
havo'becn dry all .summer, and tho striiatns in the 
deep wooded gulches make a low roar that never 
ceases. Tlie llowers gather themselves up and 
shew their faces, and tlio almond-tr(>e.s put out 
their clomls of fragrant hlo.ssoms. On the oaks, 
wliose branches are hung with miatleloe, a gray- 
green moss gathers and sways to and fro above 
the head. Numberless blue-l>irds dash aero.ss the 
fields, and now and then a meadow-lark lifts up 
its clear sweet voice, and turns iJecemher into 
Axigust. Quail, rabbit, and deer are abroad, and 
.in the night-time the coyotes howl and hark in the | 
forest. I 

'.fhe ranclimaifs one amusement is dancing, 
which he enthusiastically avails himself of. No | 
matter if tho night be stormy — no m_atter_ if the ! 
host’s house be a board-cabin a mile from a 
road, and deep down in a gloomy ravine where | 
the sun and moon rarely penetrate — the ranch- ! 
man is bound by all the instincts of his nature i 
to ho on the spot, and to stand up in every | 


quadrille in which he can find a place. Wood- 
choppers, farmers, teamsters, miners, squatters, 
together with a number of wives and daughters, 
some remarkably pretty, and some remarkably 
ugly — get together at an hour’s notice, and keep 
up reels and polkas until a very late hour 
next morning. A single violin is tho motive- 
power. No matter if a cloud of dust arises from 
the ill-cleansed floor of tho woodman’s shanty — 
no matter if few appear upon the scene who have 
not danced together hundreds of times— -the fun. 
abates not ; and at the breaking up there is no 
one who will ‘not promise to be on hand ‘ to- 
morrow night,’ in case to-morrow night is to be 
marked with another similar festivity. 
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Once more Simon laid himself down for the enjoy- 
ment of his often-disturbed repose, and once more 
he sank into a gentle slumber. And now for the 
third time he was awakened, hut from a cause 
very dillbrent from the other occasions. The 
scene which ensued was as follows. 

When Ban tho waiter took his departure from 
the door of the obstinate guest whom ho had been 
BO vainly endeavouring to arouse, the Hood must 
already have been descending upon the valley. 
For a brief interval, however, Mr Simon Lee 
was not awakened by tho noise of the torrent, 
partly because it was still at a distance, and 
partly because the roar which it emitted was 
deadened by the intervening walls. Ho was only 
conscious of a soft, rushing, and not unpleasing 
murmur. (This murmur conld hardly have 
proceeded from the flood ; hut was more pro- 
bably duo to tho stream outside, which had 
hocomc swollen in the night.) If, on a summer 
forenoon, the reader has ever lain with his back 
on the grass, and listened to that most delicious 
of all sounds the soughing of lir-trec tops in tho 
breeze, lie will be able to form some conception 
of onr hero’s sensations. There lay the blissfully 
ignorant Simon in bed, with his nightcap perched 
slightly over one eye, half unconsciously enjoying 
that sweet and gentle murmur. Presently, as thO' 
sound grew louder, he became more fully awake. 

‘What can that noise hcH thought Simon 
drowsily. ‘Ealn? I never heard rain like 
that before. Wind? It’s too loud for wind. 
And, dear mo !i’ exclaimed Simon, raising himself 
to a sitting posture in bed, ‘ what an extraordinary 
noise! It sounds like some one pouring a can 
of water outside my door ! 'What curious people 
tho persons in this house must be to pour water 
about outside the doors of their guests I Is it a 
regular custom in Ireland, I wonder ? But;, dear 
me I ’ added Simon, for the noise was growing still 
louder, ‘if I don’t stop them they will bo Hooding 
tho whole house. Hillo, therOjliillo 1’ cri(v:i Himon, 
raising his voice. ‘ Yon can leave oil making 
that noise, thank you 1 It’s very kind of you to 
do it, hut I liave heard quite enough ; thanks ! ’ _ 
But the noise instead of Icraving oil’ became si.i]l 
louder. ‘Extraordinary persons these Irish,’ quoth 
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Simon again, half-angrily and half-sleepilj; 
fhey have a guest or stranger staying with them 
for the night, they appear to make it the business of 
their lives and. their greatest delight to endeavour 
to wake him up at all possible hours in the night, 
Eirst comes a lumbering waiter and bangs at the 
door; then some one comes and pours water 
about, and won’t leave olf when he ’s told to. But 
if they expect me to get up, they’re mistaken. 
And so saying, Simon drew the bed-clothes over 
him, and laid himself down again to sleep. But 


scarcely had he done so when a horrid thought 
struck him. ‘Is it possible,’ was the sickening 


thought, ‘that the house can be on fire ? Oan tire 
noise proceed from the fire-engine playing water 
on to the top of the house ? Mercy preserve us ! ’ 
And with these words in his month ne leaped but 
of bed, and with his nightcap still on his head, 
scarce stopping to put on his clothes, rushed down- 
stairs. The house was entirely deserted. All the 
doors stood open. Numerous articles lay strewn 
upon the floor, which their possessors had left 
behind, being probably too heavy-laden or too 
frightened to carry them. 

The hero of this memoir was horror-struck as 
he viewed this strange spectacle. Ho called, but 
no one answered' screamed, and finally, in a 
frenzy of terror and apprehension, rushed to the 
outside door, and was on the point of escaping 
through it, when he was driven back by the same 
noise he had heard before, hitherto deadened by 
the intervening walls, but now swollen to a roar. 
It was indeed the harbinger of the flood, which 
an a few moments was to burst on the devoted 
dwelling. A sudden instinctive feeling of the 
nature of the danger which now beset him, for 
the first time penetrated into Simon’s mind. With 
hasty and trembling steps he scrambled up the 
staircase and tottered into his chamber. He was 
just in time. A sound like thunder literally 
shook the house as the flood approached. The 
windows rattled as with the anticipation of the 
coming devastation. Sick with terror and gasping' 
for breath, Simon, who had put Ms head out of the 
window, drew it in again as quickly as he could 
when he saw the mighty torrent bearing down— 
so it seemed — on the inn itse^i There was a roar, 
a shock like an, earthquake as the flood came on * 
and the water tossing and foaming, rose half-way 
up to the window ot the chamber; while within 
the house it could be heard splashing end dashin" 
m_ wild tumult. The cheek of the terrified 
prisoner was blanched with an agony of fear 
and apprehension, as he stood clinging to the 
bed, scarce knowing where he was, and momen- 
ferily expecting to be whirled away by the torrent. 
But the house being, as wa have said, of solid 
construction, withstood the shock.’ For the time 
toen It was safe. But the sight which met 
bmon’3 gaze as he stood, staring with all the 
intensity of terror, was a sight indeed to be 
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Its surface wa.s fretted with waves, which with 
their curling crests and leaping forms, resembled — 
so it seemed to Simon’s excited imagination — a 
pack of fierce wolves hounding the terrUied occu- 
pants of a sledge of which they have caught scent, 
and thirsting and yelling for their prey ! 

The raging torrent boro on, Simon s])oll-bonnd, 
viewed it tearing down tlio valley at lioadlong 
speed. At a short distance from the inn stood 
a mill. The flood met it ; but the crash, which 
ensued was lost in the roar of the water. The 
mill sank down into the fatal embrace of the 
boiling waves, and was immediately whirled away. 
Farther down stood a good-sized bridge, solidly 
built ; and in the twinkling of an eye, so 
silently, so noiselessly that Simon could scarcely 
believe his senses, the bridge, strong as it w'as, 
was swept away ! 

How the fine genius of Coleridge would have 
revelled in the sight ! It was precisely the spec- 
tacle whicli a pen such as his would have magnifi- 
cently embodied in verse. There is a well-known 
poem by him entitled Mre, Famine, and SlaKJih.lcr, 
wherein he has powerfully described a scene some- 
what similar. ‘Fire’ is there personified and 
represented as a gigantic .Curyjof colossal stature, 
who is recounting Ijer rccmit exploits to her 
colleagues ‘Famine’ and ‘Slaughter,*’ 


remembered. The turbid water rushed alouf' 
like » ... 7 , o 


, thmg, foaming, dashing, and sweeping 

ev^hmg' before it. Huge trees tom up by 
the roots ^were whirled along in its gigantic 
^dies, nsi^ and sinking in the waves. The 
flood leaped and bounded in the air, 

tbough^re 3 dmmg in the havoc at was working. 


in 


It seemed like - some huge demon let loose 
from the chains in which it had been pent, to 
wreak vengeance on every object within its teach. 


Sistora, I from Ireland oome ; 

Hedge and corn-liold all on flame, 

/ tnumphed o^tn’ the setiinff mn; 

And all the while the work was clom^ 

0)1 as I strode with my huge stmies, 

I Jlmg hack my head mid I Mid my sides. 

It was so rare a piece of fun 
To SCO the sweltcrod cattle run. 

Seared by the red and noisy light, 

With unoouth gallo}) through riio night.’ 

Fine as this passage is, we think that Coleridge, 
had he been in Simon Lee’s place, might have 
found a still nobler demon in ‘Water,’ for 
nothing could have been more snblime than 
the mighty ^torrent we have attempted to de- 
scribe, dancing and tearing onward down the 
glen and through the valley, and tossing huge 
trees like playthings in its gigantic arms. The 
water, here and there whitened by huge flukes 
of foam, bore on its surface not only trees, but 
vast fragments of turf, covered with brushwood 
and wepds._ These floated swiftly along, some- 
times sinking in the waves of the torrent, and 
sometimes rising suddenly from the depths of the 
water. The whole scene was so strange and fan- 
tastic, that Simon could scarcely believe that lie 
was not the victim of some hideous delusion or of 
some unhealthy dream. 

^Several hours passed away in this marmcr, 
Simon, anxious and terrified, momeutarily exjicct- 
ing to be swept away, or buried in the ruins of tlie 
inn, when it should succumb to the force of the 
flooii. To him evejy minute seemed an hour, 
every hour a day. The water he could hear dash- 
ing against the steps of the staircase. Worse than 
all, it seemed to bo ascending higher and higher 
every moment. Each splash which it made against 
the walla or wooden steps fell on Simon’s ear like 
a death-knell. 


stops fell on Simofi'S ear like: 
Eacli minute his terror grew 
more extreme. His face w'as so ‘ghastly, that when 
he happened to catch sight of it in the looking- 
glass of the chamber, it startled even himself. As 
he listened, he could hear the splashing in the 
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interior of the dwelling growing louder. It wanted 
only tins to -worl?; up Bimon’s apprehension, to a 
point beyond endurance, for at this stage of the 
proceedings our hero sank into happy unconscious- 
ness. 

How long Simon remained in this trance is 
uncertain. When, however, he aAVoke it was about 
eight o’clock in the morning, and the gray light 
of dawn, by means of which ho had witnessed 
the flood and its ravages, was exchan|jed for the 
rays of the morning sun, which streaming through 
the latticed window, gradually aroused him from 
hi.s swoon. Our hero lifted his head drowsily, and 
dazed and stupefied, succeeded at length in ex- 
changing a vertical for a horizontal posture. At 
first he hardly realised where he was, or the 
circumstances under which he was placed ; but 
when the adventures of the night came back to 
his remembrance, it flashed across Simon that he 
must have been completely and wonderfully pre- 
served from the* danger which had threatened 
him. For though a considerable space_ of time 
had passed since he had first resigned hiimclf to 
unconsciousness, the house had remained firm on 
its foundations,’'^ nor had the water risen suffi- 
ciently high in the interior of the dwelling to 
endanger the life oLita solitary inmate. Simon 
therefore was safe. And yet, great as i was the 
relief which this dis/pvery afforded him, we can- 
not say that he displayed any very strong mani- 
festations of exuberant delight when the reas- 
suring fact dawned upon him. He took it all 
very quietly and composedly — wc had almost said 
philosophically, which is, at anyrate, at variance 
witli the assertions of some people who still are 
possessed of the idea that he then and there flung 
Iiis cotton nightcap to the ceiling, and performed 
a sort of hornpipe dance on the floor. But even 
if we could put aside or forget the indecorum of 
such a proceeding, and reconcile it with the cir- 
cumstances of the case, it is so completely at vari- 
ance with the customary soberness and gravity 
of that gentleman’s demeanour, that wo lean to i 
the philosophical side of the argument. ' 

JMeanwhile the landlord and the landlady 
and the other denizens of the inn were anxiously 
w'aiting on the hill-side for the flood to subside. 
The air was raw, and so piercingly cold indeed, 
that it almost literally froze their blood. To 
secure themselves from its deadly influence, they 
wrapped themselves in blankets and sheets, which 
they had carried with them in their flight, and 
kept perpetually moving to and fro, resembling 
in fact so many spectres in grave-clothes engaged 
in their nightly revels. They had had timely warn- 
ing of the approach of the flood, and from their 
elevated position liad seen it encircle the inn to a 
considerable dejith. It was no wonder therefore 
that tiicy thought with sinking hearts of its elfects 
on their little home. The' iiostess wrung her 
liands in agony, as the picture arose on her mind 
of fractured glass and crockery, and the bedraggled 
linen which, iiad once been the pride of her heart. 
Tlie hindlord groaned as ho tliought of the cows 
and tlie pigs wlucli had been purchased at the 
luaricet only the day iieforc. 

‘Tlio p artiest critturs that ever was seen,’ said 
he sorrowfully ; ‘ and the Fng’lisli gentleman too, 


* Its presservatiott, wo aro informed, was duo to a largo 
bank wliLcli }tartiaUy shulfcered it from tlio water. 


SO dacent and fair-spoken ! Bad luck to it ! the 
pigs an’ them lovely cows’ 

‘Figs! cows! ye fool!’ interjected his help- 
mate gruffly ; ‘ what ’s them to my new sheets and 
iligant furnishings? We ’ll never seethe like o’ 
them again !’ 

While this little colloquy was going on, Dan, 
who had so vainly endeavoured to arouse Mr 
Simon Lee from his slumbers, approached the 
worthy pair. 

‘What’s come over the English gentleman, 
Dan? Why didn’t ye bring him down with ye, 
me boy?’ said the landlord, ^who now for the 
first time had composure enough to put the 
question. 

‘ Sure how could II’ replied Dan; ‘ sorra a bit of 
him would git up.’ . 

‘ Did ye tell him that the floode was coomin’ ? ’ 

‘Sure I did.’ 

‘And what did he say? ’ 

‘Why, says he, as cool and unconsarned as 
Biddy M'Guire’s cow, “I hein’t a"oin’ by it,” 
Who knows, but he’s many a mile down tho 
wathers by this time, poor gintleman. Ah ! he. 
was a cool one !’ 

In this last sentiment the landlord and his 
belated companions were not long in acquiescing ; 
for in a short time Dan had quite a crowd of 
listeners round him, composed of the inhabitants 
of the village, who now heard with sorrowful 
interest the story of the ‘cool Englishman’ who 
would not get up from his bed even to avoid 
destruction I 

So the hours of that eventful morning wore away. 
At about six o’clock the sun rose wan and red 
behind the hills, and revealed to them the inn 
half buried in the water. At seven, o’clock the 
violence of the flood began to slacken ; and by eight 
o’clock the water had sunk so far that the landlord 
and his family, accompanied by their neighbours, 
ventured to descend tho hill. .A.S they neared the 
inn, they were able to discern more clearly than, 
they had hitherto done the nature and extent of 
the loss they had sustained. The water which 
had penetrated into the inn, had in retreating, 
carried with it various articles of furniture, linen, 
&c., leaving in exchange a somewhat less desirable 
commodity — mud. Alas too for the pigs and 
cows !• The cows had both been drowned in their 
byre, and now lay half buried in slime and 
entangled with weeds. Three of the four pig,s 
had been carried away by the Hood ; one of them, 

, the pride of its master’s heart, lay stretched 
I dead on. a hank. The inn itself presented a 
sorry spectacle, the whitewashed walls being 
muddy and discoloured, and the glass of its win- 
i dowB shattered. 

Whilst the family and their friends were be- 
I moaning the hapless fate of the cool Englislunan, 

' and devising measures for recovering his remains, 
a sudden and startling noise was heard proceeding 
from the interior of the inn. It sounded like 
some one in large clumsy hoots descending a fl,ight 
of wooden stairs. This noise considerably ala).-mcd 
the neighbours, who had imagined the hou.se to 
be entirely unoccxrpicd ; nor wore the landlord and 
his family less alarmed, as they speculated upon 
the ghost of tho English gentleman, who they all 
imagined had been carried away and drow,ned by 
the flood. Many of the most timorous shewed a 
strong disposition to flee, and one of them,]iazardm,l 
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in a whisper that it must he the Demon of the ' 
mountains, a personage held in great awe by the j 
villagers at that time, and who was represented 
hy local traditions to emerge from his place of ; 
concealment— a woody covert in the glen above— , 
in time of Hoods, and to stalk down with gigantic ! 
steps into the valley below. The conjecture thus 
thrown out as to the cause of the mysterious noise 
inside the inn was but too readily believed by 
the other rustics ; but Dan valiantly combated the 
absurd notion. But at that very instant, however, 
the true author of the disturbance appeared to 
vieAV. This was, as the reader will have guessed, 
no other than Mr Simon Lee himself! 

If the Demon of the mountain presented half 
the extraordinary appearance that Simon Lee 
presented when he issued forth from the inn- 
door before the astonished eyes of the assembled 
villagers, that Demon must have been well worthy 
of his race and of his name ; for be it known 
that our hero came attired in nought but a long 
blue dressing-gown, a pair of heavy boots, and a 
white cotton nightcap. And so sudden was this 
apparition, that the villagers manifested more 
than ever a . strong disposition to take to their 
heels, and woirld doubtless have made themselves 
exceedingly scarce had not the valiant Dan again 
restrained them. 

‘ The sorra a Deinon is there,’ he shouted ; 
'^Bure, it’s the cool English gintleman himself. 
Look at his dressin’-gownd and noightcap. Did 
ye iver see the Demon wearin’ a dressin’-gownd 
loiko that before 1 ’ 

While Dan was thus rallying the fears of the 
assembled rustics, our hero advanced iir a digni- 
fied manner, astonished at the sensation which 
he appeared to have excited. After a moment’s 
consideration, however, he came to the conclu- 
sion that it must be all due to the awe and 
respect which — as he flattered himself — his de- 
portment never failed to inspire. Much gratified 
by this idea, he infused into his manner even 
more dignity than was his wont. 

Attired in his long blue dressing-gown and huge 
white nightcap, and situated as he was with 
regard to those who had given him up as a lost 
man, Simon may well have awakened terror 
in the superstitious minds of those ignorant 
rustics. 

' Gradually, however, they discovered their mis- 
take, and having learned that it was really the 
cool Englishman, and -no apjjarition, they mus- 
tered up courage enough to approach him. 

Superstitious fear, we may remark, is near akin 
to superstitious reverence — reverence, that is, for 
people who do not deserve it at all, or only in 
a small degree. The villagers who had at first 
been afraid of Simon, now lionised him. The 
account which Dan had given them of his bravery 
had so worked upon their imaginations, that they 
now came to regard him as some great hero, and 
testified their admiration in a way which was 
somewhat unpleasant to the object of it. There 
Was literally a rage for him. The rustics shoved 
and 3 pstled;each other in their efforts to obtain a 
nearer vjew^ of the illustrious stranger, at the 
same time givini ,yent to their enthusiastic emo- 
tions in such, exmamations as, ‘ Three cheers for the 
hero of the inn,’ ‘6ne cheer more f6r the lirave 
Englishman,’ and the like; and as there were more 
than half a hundred of them, and each ‘rustic was 


gifted with stentorian lungs, the clamour may be 
better imagined than described. To add too, to 
the confusion of their hero, the rustics crowded 
round him so closely, that the unfortunate little 
man suffered not a little physical discomfort. It 
was therefore with no small difiiculty that Simon 
succeeded in extricating himself from the hands of 
his troublesome admirers ; and having at length 
done so, ascended a small knoll, and there took 
up his position ; while the natives formed a dense 
circle below him, their numbers being every 
moment augmented by fresh stragglers from the 
village. 


A WORD ABOUT TOYS. 
TsorjGH toys are becoming every year more 
complete, more expensive, more luxurious, it 
is a question whetlier, for all their wealth of 
playthings, the Ernests and Ediths of to-day have 
a real advantage over the Jacks and Jills that 
went before them. 

Jack of the good old times had his ship which 
he himself constructed, and which was always 
imperfect, and often ungainly. Ho had lus box of 
tools, and was handy with them ; and his soldiers 
— two dozen in a blue card-board box, with a 
picture of a battle on the cover-— were the greatest 
heroes that ever trod the earth. They were the 
delight of his holiday heart, and so was his brass 
pea-cannon, until on some luckless and very early 
day he discharged it with too much military 
ardour, and pulling out the spring, disabled his 
whole battery of artillery at once. As for Jill, 
she had her doll, which she loved with a distinct 
personal affection, and which Jack despised and 
yet tolerated. She held long conversations with 
it on the moral responsibilities of a young lady 
with such a grand dress — made out of a piece of 
her own old muslin frock : she cut out and 
sewed its clothes, dressed it, and put it regularly 
to bed, A. lady of advanced age of our acquaint- 
ance, noted for taste in dross, traces her accom- 
plishment to the practice of making doll’s clothes 
when a girl. The old-fashioned toy system at 
least among ladies had therefore its uses. 

As for Jack and Jill together, they lived in a 
realm of fancy as bright, if not as tangibly real 
as fairyland itself— for fairyland was real, at least 
to Jill. They ■were king and queen when they 
chose, [had / sham’ armies and a ‘sham’ court; 
killed each other in battle, with brown-paper 
armour on their gallant breasts. They had a 
castle on the top landing, with, more gorgeous 
tapestries and furniture — out of the lumber-room 
— than are to be found at Windsor. They played 
at ‘house’ behind the easy-cluiir, and served 
princely suppers with delicious dishes of orange- 
peel and paper. We have known cIiildreTi to go 
farther than this, and soon forgetting all toys 
from the shop, amuse themselves endlessly with a 
quantity of coloured bngle-boads ripped .from old 
mats, and such odds and ends as old squares of 
paint, neat American clothes-pegs, and draughts- 
men. With these poor materials and a foreign 
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coin they wore wonderfully constructive. The 
beads standing on end served for armies ; or they 
constructed cities, houses, railways and railway 
companies with lull stoclc, or banks for which 
they kept accounts, though necessarily of a most 
primitive nature. The coin was used to decide, 
by tossing up on a corner of the table, whether 
the men fell or stood in battle, whether passengers 
came into the ‘paint’ railway carriages, or 
depositors to the hank. The tossing was carried 
on -with the greatest intelligence, and thus chance 
was made the grand new element in this wonder- 
fully diversified system of play. Happy Jack and 
Jill ! wherever Bate has sent you drifting now far 
out into the real world, you have carried with you, 
from your old self-created unreal world, gifts with 
which no fairy godmother could have dowered you 
— a power of imagination vivid and inexhaustible, 
a quick invention, a capability of rising from the 
poor tangible sources of enjoyment to the rich 
and invisible ones ; and above all the faculty of 
being easily made happy, which is in itself a 
purse of Bortunatus such as too few in the hard- 
worked world are lucky enough to possess. 

Now, Ernest and Edith, bom some years later, 
and endowed from their infancy with a silver spoon, 
have such an abundance of perfect and luxurious 
toys, that they run the risk of losing not only most 
of the childish pleasures of fancy, but much of the 
grand imagination and ready wit which the nature 
of their toys helped to bestow on Jack and Gill. 
Look for a proof of this at the dolls destined for 
dainty Jliss Edith, which are to be seen any day 
in the Burlington Arcade, or which were, last year, 
shewn in far more imposing array in the Paris 
Exhibition. Dolls ranging to several guineas in 
price are coinmon enough in London ; hut in 
Paris a greater excess was reached. In the 
Exhibition were to be seen dolls dressed in the 
most unchildish manner in the highest fashion, 
placed in a sort of tableau arrangement, every part 
of which was minutely perfect. Bor instance, 
there was a drawing-room in which the mimic 
upholstery was of the richest description ; the 
waxen ladies were supposed to drink tea from a 
miniature set of real china; the clock upon the 
mantel-piece had a tiny mechanism that made it go; 
and the pianoforte, small as it appeared, proved to 
be no dumb sliow when its keys were touched. We 
cannot suppose that even the most wealthy are in 
the habit of giving to their children such wonder- 
ful effects of mechanism as this ; but articles of 
lesser degrees of luxury, perfect and marvellous* 
are often enough played with and thrown away 
by children wliose parents can afford a few e.\tra 
guineas for their amusement. 

The dolls’ clothes are no longer made by the deft 
fingers of little girls ; they are the work of milliners 
and doll-makers, who save tlie purchasers all whole- 
some trouble in the future ; and the sizes of Parisian 
dolls being numbered, and their shoes, clothes, and 
hats numbered to correspond in the shops, the 
little girl who requires a new doll’s mantle or pair 
ol’ shoes has only to go to the toy-shop and state 
the number of her doll, to obtain something 


exactly fitting it ! In a word, the best days of doll- 
keeping seem to be over, and with the simply 
dressed dolls, or those that their little mistresses 
clothed with their own busy fingers, all the best 
meaning of the toy is vanishing. Once the much- 
loved doll led to taste in arranging and fitting 
pieces of dress, and then to a just pleasure in the 
finished work neatly done-work which led to the 
pretty custom of cherishing and treasuring up 
and hugging still the dear old plaything, oven 
when its beauty had departed. And it led also in 
not a few cases to better things. Bor instance, 
there was but an easy step from tlie pleasure of 
doll-dressing to that beautiful and but too rare 
custom of the children preparing clothing at 
Christmas-time for the poorest infant that could 
he Ibimd. 

Master Ernest’s toys keep pace with Miss 
Edith’s. There was but a poor show of boys’ 
tool-boxes to be seen in the Exhibition, wliich. 
one may take as a fair index of the present 
fashion of playthings. Soldiers, of the new solid- 
lead make, were there in boxes containing hun- 
dreds — the result of which last arrangement is 
that, for the child, the fatigue of preparation is 
greater than tlie amusement of the game. Wp 
have seen a little boy tire of ‘standing up’ bis 
men before there was even talk of the battle 
beginning ; and his father, who had a man’s per- 
severance and patience, set the troops in order. 
There were also forts elaborately made, but not 
permitting any play of invention in placing or 
managing their garrison. Instead of the good old 
race games — at which we ourselves have played 
not till all was blue, but till all was red, that 
being the complementary colour of the bright 
green hoard — there are nowadays circular boards 
covered with dark-green, on which horses run by 
hidden mechanism, one being destined to run 
faster tlian the other; and the only interest of 
the game attaching to guesses as to which is the 
fast horse, and consequent bets thereon— -a fair 
introduction for Blaster Ernest to perilous specu- 
lation on the turf. 

In the old days, Jack took a pride in securing 
a suitable piece of wood at the timber-yard,, and 
slowly shaping out of it his own boat or ship, 
and carving every mast and yard. In these days, 
Ernest, when he wants to construct anything, 
has only to buy the various parts and put them 
together. Of course money is necessary, but he 
is never at a loss for that ; and instead of saving 
tip pence like Jack to buy wood and tools, he 
saves shillings and half-crowns, and purchases 
everything, beginning with the carved and painted 
hull, and going, down to minute blocks pd cap- 
stan and comiiass. Of course his ship is much 
finer and more correct than was Jack’s of old; 
hut it is to he doubted if he had as much real 
pleasure— not to speak of instruction — in putting 
It together as Jack lmd_ in laboriously and dili- 
gently making his. So it is with the whole range 
of playthings. Bancy and imagination an; no 
longer brought into exercise by them ; and these 
are qualities which are of no small value, and. 
which children possess at the outset in an extra- 
ordinary degree. A taste for money is developed, 
and an inability to enjoy small pleasures or be 
amused by little things. Of those who have con- 
sidered the question, there are few wlio will not 
admit that the luxurious toys of the present age are 
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stuntins in children’s minds some ^qualities well 
worth cherishing, and introducing in their stead 
nnchildish feelings and tiiates. The beautiful toys 
that crowd the best shops, of our great cities have 
in many cases too much of the glitter of mone;y 
behind their beauty. Their free use, and their 
swift advance to a greater completeness and 
luxury, are calculated to make Ernest aud Mitli 
less childlike than. Jack and Jill— less childlike, 
because possessing in a far less degree three of 
the grand prerogatives of children — ^their glorious 
imagination, their power of being easily' made 
happy, and their winning and enviable sim- 
plioity. , 


UP THE RIVER WITH A LUNATIC. 
Alb' Hison, Tom Giffard, and I had gone up the 
river camping out ; we had done our second day’s 
work. It was early morning on the third day, 
glorious weather, I was in the boat, getting the 
steering-lines in order ; Giflard and Hixon were 
on the bank, talking to Dr Rawle, As I under- 
stood it, the Doctor ivas at the head of a private 
asylum for lunatics. He was GilTurd’s friend, not 
mine. He had been taking a constitutional when be 
happened to fall in with us just as we were sitting 
down to our open-air breakfast ; the chance meet- 
ing led to Giflard inviting Mm to share our gipsy 
meal. He did. 

He was a pleasant fellow, not too old and not 
too young. I liked him exceedingly. We talked 
of tilings ill general and of lunatics in particular. 
Something led to his mentioning— I think it was 
speaking of the cunning of a certain class of 
lunatics, and the difficulty of keeping them within 
four walls— the fact that one of his inmates had 
escaped a day or two previously, and had not yet 
been retaken. This was the more singular, as it 
was tolerably certain, he had not -gone far, and 
search had b(?en made for Mm in every direc- 
tion. 

As Giffard aud Dixon were saying good-bye, 
preparatory to getting into the boat, the Doctor 
ianghingly said : ‘ Should you happen to come 
across him, I shall consider you bound to bring 
him back safe and sound. He ’s a man of forty- 
four or five, tali and bony, iron-gray hair, and has 
a curious hahit of shewing his teeth and winking 
his left eye. Don’t look out for a raving lunatic ; 
for on most points he’s as right as you and I. 
He’s wrong in two things. Whatever you do, 
don’t let him lose Ms temper ; for whenever he 
doe^ though ever so slightly, he invariably goes 
in for murder— he’s all but done for two keepers 
already. And don’t talk to Mm of England or 

S lishnien ; for if he should get upon his native 
, he’ll favour you with some observations 
which will make you open your eyes.’ 

. W Alf and I'om s'hook hands with 


him,, aud got into the boat. We promised, if we 
should happen to meet Mm, we would certainly 
sec him- returned to safe custody. Alf stood up 
and shoved ns from the shore ; we sang out a last 

f oochby^ and left the Doctor standing on the 
ank. j. 

_ It The river was 

delicious, cles® as crystal ; we could see the bottom, 
’ and e^’ery atone and pebble on it.j just a gentle 
breeze, fimning the surface of the waters Into a 
little rij)ple. We lit o6r pipes and took it easily, 




I am a good bit of traveller, know many loyedy 
nooks and crannies in foreign lands ; I have lived 
abroad as much as at home ; but I will matcli the 
higher reaches of our own Rather Thames for 
beauty and for charm against any scenery in 
Europe. And on an early suinnier morning, after 
a spell of glorious -weather, it is in all its prime ; 
the water so cool, so clear ; the banks so green, so 
cliarming ; the stately trees on cither side ; the 
mansions seen over the meadows, or peeping out 
among the trees. You may choose your Rhine, 
your Garda, or your Maggjore, or your golden 
Bay of Naples, but leave Cobkham and old Father 
Thames to me. 

Presumably, we had come for river beauties and 
the camping-out ; presumably ; but as a matter 
of fact there was a young lady lived not so far 
ahead, a mutual friendj Lilian Travers. Sojiaratcly 
and jointly we had a high opinion of Miss Travers, 
not only of her beauty, but of other things as well ; 
and having ’come so far, wc hoped wc‘, .s!ionld not 
have to return until at least wo had hail a peep at 
her. Unfortunately, though we knew Miss Travers, 
we had no aoguafntauce with Mister— there was 
no Missis. We had met the young lady at scweral 
dances and such-like'; but on each occasion she 
Avas under the chaperoiuige of old Mrs Mackenzie. 
Apparently Mr Travers was not a party-man. But 
Lilian had promised to introduce us to him when- 
ever she got a chance, and we were not imlxopeful 
she would get that chance now. So you see that 
little excursion rivenvards had more in it than 
met the eye. . 

We went lazily on, just dipping the oars in 
and out ; smoking, watching the smoke circling 
through the clear air. All thoughts of the Doctor 
and his parting ivords had gone from our minds ; 
we talked little, and that little was of Lilian, and 
the chances of our meeting. We had gone some 
two or three hundred yards ; we Avero close to the 
shore ; Alf could almost reach it by stretching out 
Ms oar. We wore dreaming aud lazy|ng, Avhen 
suddenly some one stepped out from aihong the 
trees. He Avaa close to us — not a dozen feet 
away. 

He was a tall man, rather over than under six 
feet. He Avas dres-sed in a dark bruAVU suit, of 
Oxford mixture ; he had a stick in his hand, lyore 
a billy-cock liat, and his coat Avas buttoned right 
up to his throat. He had light -ft’hiskers, a Imavy 
drooping moustache, hair unusually long, iron- 
gray in colour. He might be a soldier ^ retired , 
from his profession, or an artist out painting ; he 
certainly looked a gentleman. 

We were passing on, when he raised his stick, 
and shouted out : ‘ Stop ! ’ 

It was a regular shout, as though avo Avere half 
a mile from him. Wo stopped, although ;it Avas 
an unusual method of calling attention. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, still at the top of his 
voice, ‘ I should he obliged if you could givi; me a 
seat. I have a long Avay to go, and I am tired.’ 

We looked at him and at each, other. It was a 
free-and-easy style of asking a favour ; but he 
seemed a gentleman, and an elderly one too. 
Common politeness dictated civility. 

‘ I am afraid,’ said Alf, ‘ Ave have hardly room ; 
she ’s only huilt for throe.’ 

‘Oh, that doesn’t matter,’ he said; ‘you'caa put 
me anywhere, or I’ll take an oar for one of 
you.’ 
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I was on the point of advising a point-blank 
refusal, not appreciating his olf-hand manner; 
but Alf thought differently. 

‘All right,’ said be ; ‘wo don’t mind, if you 
don’t.' — Steer her in, Jack.’ 

I steered her in, No sooner were we near the 
shore, than quite unexpectedly he stepped^ almost 
on my toes, rocking the boat from side to side, 

‘ Hang it I ’ I said ; ‘ take care, or you ’ll have us 
over.’ 

‘ What if I do ?’ he returned. ‘ It ’ll only be a 
swim; and who minds a swim in weather like 
this ? ’ 

Wc stared at him ; the coolness, not to say 
impertinence of the remark, was amazing. Begging 
a seat in our boat, knowing it was full, and then 
telling us he didn’t care if he ‘spilt ps into the 
river ! He seated himself by me, setting the boat 
see-sawing again, crushing me into a corner ; and 
without asking with your leave or by your leave, 
took the steering-lines from my hands, and slij)pecl 
them over his shoulders. 

‘ Excuse me,’ I said, making a snatch at them ; 
‘ bixt if you ’ll allow me.’ 

‘ Not at all,’ he said ; ‘ I always like something 
to do, and I expect you’ve had enough of it.’ 

His coolness was amusing ;!he was impenetrable. 
I know I for one regretted we were such mules as 
to have had anything to do with him. We waited 
in silence a second or two. 

‘Come,’ he said, ‘when arc you going to 
start?’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Alf, a bit nottled, ‘ as you ’re in 
our boat a self-invited guest, you ’ll let us choose 
our own time.’ 

The stranger said _ nothing ; he sat stolid and 
silent. Tom and Alf set o(f rowing; the stranger 
steered right across the stream. 

‘Where are you going?’ said Alt'. ‘Keep us 
in.’ 

‘I’m going into the shade; the sun’s too 
strong.’ 

He had the lines ; we could hardly insist on his 
keeping one side if he preferred the other; he 
took us right to the opposite bank, under the 
shadow of the ‘willow-trees. For some minutes 
neither of us spoke. Whh him craminiiig mo ou 
my seat and ramming his elbows into my side, my 
position was not pleasant. At last I let him know 
it. 

‘ I don’t know if you are aware you arc occu- 
pying all iny seat.’ 

He tiu’uetl on me short and sharp. All at once 
I noticed his left eye going up and down like a 
blinking owl ; his mouth was wide open, disclos- 
ing as ugly a set of teeth as I should care to see. 
Like a ilash. Dr Eawlo’s words crossed my mind : 
tall, strong, about forty-live, iron-gray hair ; a habit 
of shewing his teeth and winking his left eye. 
Gracious powers ! was it possible we had a lunatic 
with us unawares? I know the possibilit}^, nay 
the probability of such a thing made me feel more 
tlian queer. If there is auytiiing in the world I 
instinctively fear, it is mad persons, I know little 
of them, have never been in their company. Pos- 
sibly iny_ ignorance explains luy dread ; but the 
idea of sitting in the same boat and on the same 
seat with a man who 

Dr Itawle’s warning : ‘ Don’t let him lose his 
teiupe]’, or murder will ensue,’ made mo bouucl 
from my seat like J ack-in-the-hox. The boat tipped 


right out of the water, but I didn’t care. The 
man was glaring at me with cruel eyes, my 
muscles were strung, my fists clenched ; every 
moment I expected him at my throat. 

‘ ‘What the dickens are you up to ? ’ said Alf. 

‘ What’s the matter with you ? ’ 

‘ Excitable temperament, hot-blooded youth ! ’ 
said the stranger. 

1 could have said something had I chosen, bub I 
preferred discretion ; I didn’t like his eyes. 

‘N-o— nothing,’ I said. ‘I think I ’ll sit in the 
how.’ I didn’t wait to learn if any one had an 
objection, but swinging round, I scrambled past 
Alf, and tripped full length on to Tom’s knees. 
The boat went up and down like a swing ; it was 
a miracle he wasn’t over, 

‘ Is the fellow mad ?’ roared Alf. 

At the word ‘mad’ the stranger rose up straight 

as a post. ‘ Mad ! ’ ho said ; ‘ do you know, sir ’ 

He checked himself and sat down. ‘ Pooh ! he’s 
only a boy.’ 

In passing Tom, I whispered in his ear. ‘ Tho 
lunatic,’ I said, 

‘What ! ’ said Tom right out loud. 

‘Hold your row, you confounded donkey I It ’a 
the man from Dr Rawle’a I ’ 

‘The’ 

Ho was going to say something nai;ghty~-I know 
he was ; but he stopped short, and stared at him 
with all his eyes. Either Alf overheard me, or else 
the same idea occurred to him at the same moment, 
for ho stopped dead in the middle of a stroke, aud 
inspected the man oix the steering-seat. Tom and 
Alf went on staring at him for a miuuto or more. 

I kept my head turned the other way to avoid his 
eyes. All at once I felt the boat give a great 
throb. I turned ; there was the stranger leaning 
half out of his scat, looking at Alf in a way I 
shouldn’t have cared to have had him look at 
me. 

What’s the meaning of this insolence?’ he 
said.. 

The question was not unwarranted; it could 
not have been pleasant to have heon stared at 
as Alf and Tom, were staring then, 

‘ I beg your pardon,’ said Alf, cool as a cucum- 
ber. ‘ To what insolence do you refer ? ’ 

Tom actually chuckled ; I couldn’t have chuckled 
for a good deal ; it seemed to me not oidy impu- 
dent but risky ; I couldn’t forget Dr liawle’s words 
about his homicidal tendencies. He turned red as 
a lobster ; I never saw such an expression come 
over a man’s face before— perfectly demoniacal. To 
my surprise, he sat down and spoke as calmly and 
deliberately as possible, 

‘ Thank you,’ he said ; ‘ I shall not forget this.’ 

There was a sound about liia ‘ I shall not forget 
this,’ I did not relish. Alf said notliing. Tom 
a:id he set off’ rowing as coolly as though nothing 
had happened. I extemporised a seat iu tlie bow, 
and tried to make things as comfortable as pos- 
sible. 

I noticed, although Alf and Tom were so cool, 
they hardly took their eyes off him for more than 
a second at a time. His behaviour before their 
furtive glances was peculiar ; he saw he was being 
watched ; he couldn’t sit still ; he looked first at 
one bank, then at the other; his eyes travelled 
I everywhere, resting nowhere ; his hands fidgeted 
land trembled; ho, seemed all of a (juiver. I 
! expected him to break iuto a paroxysm every 
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second. If I liadn’t called out, he would have run 
us right into the shore ; when I called, he clutched 
the other string violently, jerking the boat almost 
round. I heartily wished him, at Jericho helore 
he had come near'us. 

Ko one spoke. We went slowly along, watching 
each other. At last he said something. 

1 1 — I -will get out,’ he said, in an odd nervous 
ivay. . .. . , 

‘ With pleasure,’ said Alf ; ‘ in a minute. 

* Why not now 1 Why not now sir V he said, 
seeming to shake from head to foot 

* Where are you going to get ?— into the river ?’ 

I admired All’s coolness, 1 envied him. I only 
hoped he wouldn’t let it carry him too far. 

The man glowered at Mm; for a moment he 
looked Mm full in the face. , I never saw a look 
in a man's eyes like that in his. Alf returued him 
look for look. Slightly, almost imperceptibly, be 
quickened Ms stroke. A little lower down ivas a 
little hamlet with a well-known inn and a capital 
landing-stage. When we came alongside, the 
stranger said : ‘This will do ; I T1 get out here.’ 

He turned the boat inshore. No sooner Were we 
near enough, than lie rose in his seat and sprang 
on to the beach. There were several people about, 
watermen and others. Alf was after him in an 
instant ; he rose almost simultaneously and leapt 
on shore ; he touched him on the shoulder. 

‘Now, come,’ he said, ‘don’t be foolish; we 
know nil about it.’ 

The other turned on him like a flash of lightning, 

‘ What do you menu ? ’ 

But Tom was too quick for him ; ho w'as on 
the other side, and took his arm. ‘ Come,’ he said, 

‘ don’t let’s have a row.’ 

. The strangev raised himself to Ms full height, 
and shook off Tom with ease. He then hit out 
right and left in splendid style. Tom and Alf 
went down like ninepins. But my blood was up. 
I scrambled on shore and ran into him, dodged Ms 
blows, and closed, I am pretty strong. He was old 
enough to be my father ; but I found I had met 
my match, and more. I was like a baby in his 
arms; he lifted me clean off my feet, and threw 
me straight into the river. It was a splendid 
exhibition of strength. 

Tom and Alf finding their feet, made for him 
together ; and scrambling out as best I could, I 
followed suit. You never saw such a set-out. We 
clung to him like leeches. The language he used 
was awful; his strength magnificent; though w'e 
were three to one, he was a match for all of us. 
01 course the by-standers seeing a row, came up ; 
they interfered, and pulled us oif. 

‘Here’s a pretty go!’ said one. ‘What’s all 
;tMs?' 

‘ Stop Mm ! lay hold of Mm ! ’ said Alf ; ‘ he ’s a 
lunatic I ’ 

‘ A what ? ’ said the man. 

‘He’s a lunatic, escaped from Dr Rawle’s 
asylum I ’ 

Instead of lending a hand, the man went off 
into, a roar of laughter, and the others joined. 
The stranger looked literally frantic with- rage. A 
gantlemai. stepped out from the crowd, ‘ There ’s 
some inistaYe,’ he said ; ‘this gentleman is Mr 
Travers of Tbllhurst Hall’ 

You could have knocked us all three down 
with a feather, I do belieye. Could It be pos- 
sible i Could we have been suoH consummate 


idiots as to have mistaken a sane nmn for a 
lunatic 1 and that man Lilian Travers’ father ! I 
could have shrunk into my boots, I could have 
run away and hid myself in bed. To think that 
we should have dogged, and watched, and insulted, 
and assaulted the man of all others in who.se good 
books we wished to stand-— Lilian Travers’ lather ! 
Never did three men look such fools as wo did 
then. We were so confoundedly in earnest about 
it, that was the worst of all. 1 don’t care w'hat 
you say; you may think it a first-rate joke; but he 
must 'have been an eccentric sort of elderly gentle- 
man. If he had behaved sensibly, if he had made 
one sensible remark, he would have blown our 
delusion to the winds. 

We tendered our apologies as best we could to 
the man we had so insulted ; but he treated us and 
them with loftiest scorn ; and w^e got one after 
another into the boat amidst the gibes and jeers 
of an unsympathetic crowd. And as we rowed 
from the wretched place as fast as our oars would 
take us, we each of us in our secret heart declared 
we never should forget our adventure up the 
river with a lunatic. Aud we haven’t. From that 
day to this, I have never seen Lilian Travers, nor 
do I wish to. 


A SUMMER REQUIEM. 

Spirit of Summer ! thou whose honeyed sweets 
Ne’er fail fulfilment of their promise fair ; 

Thou at whoso smile Earth’s odorous voiees rise, 

To fill with balmy breath the gladdened air ; 

Where are thy song.s, thy melodies, thy ].ays, 

That cheered our weary hearts, aud soothed our pain ? 

Silent thy music now, thy songsters fled, 

And nothing hut their memories remain ; 

Faded thy blossoms, all thy buds decayed, 

While hollow winds moan sadly through thy bowers. 

Yet though thy smiling gardens bloom no more, 

We’ll not forget the perfume of thy flowens. 

Gone are thy cloudless days ; thy happy skies 
Are dim and tearful now ’iientli Winter’s frown ; 
Disrobed thy trees, as the last dying leave,? 

From naked boughs come slowly fluttering down. 

How sad to wander through thy sodden wood.s. 

Gray with a brooding mist, datnp with decay, 

Wliere Summer’s leaves lie rotting at our feet. 

Or by the chilly blast are borne away. 

Now faint the scent of dead and dying plants; 

Now clijigsthe fungus to the humid stone, 

And croaks the frog from yonder weedy marsh, 

For all the woodland happiness is gone. 

If on the blackened stems some wintry ray' 

Athwart should fall and linger there awhile, 

’Twould be but as the echo of a song, 

The shadow of a once fixmiliar smile. 

Our brightest joys are ever quickest fled, 

As fade the rainbow colours in the sky ; 

We do not prize our happir)e.ss enough ; 

We scarcely feel it as it passes by. 

Through looking always for some joy unknown, 
To-day must ever incomplete remain. 

And not till past, we know how sweet it Avas. 

Spirit of Summer, visit us again ! 
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JUDGE BATHGATE’S EXPERIENCES OF honoured with testimonials of public respect and 
NEW ZEALAND, remembrance, shipped himself off with his wife 

and family to New Zealand. 

T ARTICLE, ^ 1863, at which time, as a British 

When, thirty years ago, we began to reside during colony. New Zealand was still in its infancy. We, 
the summer months on the banks of the Tweed, in fact, remember the commencement of it in 
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England, •with, some modifications, is ^^nive^sally 
established, ami is well administered by judges 
and magistrates in various quarters. There is no 
Church established by statute; but there is a 
profusion of self-supporting churches of different 
denominations, and all exist in harmony with each 
other. There is a system of elementary and 
secondary education under the 'direction of an 
Education Department, as effective and successful 
as that in the United Eiingdom. 

Sixteeii years have elapsed since our friend 
voyaged fourteen thousand miles across the ocean 
hi search of a new home. Once more, to general 
delight, he visits his old haunts on the Tweed, 
being absent on leave for a year, and designs to 
deliver some popular lectures on New Zealand as 
a field for emigration. Of his private affairs we 
say nothing, further than that with children and 
grandchildren his surroundings are quite patri- 
archal. The real interest in his reappearance 
consists in our procuring thoroughly trustworthy 
information concerning the country of his adop- 
tion, now eagerly inquired after by persons who 
think of bettering their circumstances by emigra- 
tion, On this topic we propose to ofter tlic follow- 
ing particulars, gathered from conversations with 
Judge Bathgate, and from a perusal of his lectures 
on tile subject.* ^ 

Situated in tbo southern Pacific, the New 
Zeidaud islands, three in number, enjoy a remark- 
ably fine and salubrious climate, without extremes 
of heat or cold. While Canada is under snow for 
several months in the year, and parts of Australia 
are scorched 'vs'ith droughts and hot winds, New 
Zealand is green, fertile, and beautiful all the year 
round, with but a small difference in temperature 
I between summer and ■winter. The circumstance 
that few places in New Zealand are more than a 
hundred miles from tlio sea, must also bo benelicial. 
Some parts of the coast are indented with pictu- 
resque sounds or fiords, such as are seen in Norway 
I and the west coast of Scotland. There aro ranges 
of lofty mountains, from which flow refreshing 
rivers, that are sometimes in high flood, but never 
rim dry. Much of the unimproved land is covered 
with natural fern, which is a good indication of 
a capacity' to produce heavy grain ' crops. When 
reached by the early settlors, tliirty-nine years ago, 
New Zealand was inhabited by scattered tribes of 
Maoris, with whom there was some trouble ; but 
by judicious arrangements there are no longer 
dissensions on this score. The entire number of 
colonists is now four hundred and fourteen thou- 
sand four hundred and twelve, against forty-flve 
thoirsand Maoris, and those are chiefly in the 
Northern Island, there being only nineteen hun- 
dred widely scattered in the Middle Island. 
Since, the imperial government withdrew the 
troops ten years ago, the people of Now Zea- 


■*• The lectaies are preparing' for delivexy in different 
places, and will -fehereafter bo published. ' Judge Ba'iih- 
gate’s present address is ‘ Peebles.* 


land have been taught self-reliance, and are now 
able to defend theiuselves and keep the ])eace l>y 
means of a volunteer force and body of armed 
constabulary. The true peace-makers, liowever, 
are roads, railways, and the spread of civilised 
usages. 

‘No one,* says Mr Bathgate, ‘who thinks of 
New Zealand either as a field for investment o’r 
for settlement ought to look upon the Maori 
element as deserving the least consideration, further 
than this, that the land which could produce and 
maintain so noble and handsome a race as the 
Maoris nndouhtedly are, must be admirably 
adapted for the support of a population having 
capital and skill to turn its resources to satisfactory 
account. I have often seen at Government House 
elegantly dressed .Maori belles going through the 
figures of a set of quadrilles with as much, grace 
and appreciation as their fairer 'ois-Ct,-vis. Tlie 
dusky matrons, wives of chiefs, i-ichly and fashion- 
ably dressed, but with tattooed Hps, would cluster 
round their lithe and handsome daughters, and 
view their performance witli intense and admiring 
interest. One of tlnise girls was nicknameil Grace 
Darling, from her having on one occasion swum 
out to a wreck and rescued two men. Many of 
the Maoris have let their lands, live in affluence, 
some of them keeping their carriages. A silent 
change is going on, which will gradually assimilate 
both races 'and habits of thought. In the mean- 
time old tastes will occasionally crop up. A chief 
being strongly urged to drain a shallow lake on 
las iand, asked the reason why. He was told 
that the land would keep so many sheep if im- 
proved. “Who,** he replied, “would care for 
mutton when they could get cels ?*** 

Wellington, the scat of government, is situated 
on a ]ooint of laud at the south extremity of the 
North Island, near a strait of live-and- twenty 
miles wiile, which divides it from the Middle 
Island. In the North Island are extensive settle- 
ments, with, good-sized towns, one of these being 
Auckland, which has attained considerable com- 
mercial importance. On the _ east side of this 
Northern Island are some wide-sweeping bays, 
the Bay of .Plenty and .Hawke’s Bay being perhaps 
].)est known. A resident ij,i this quarter, the Rev. 
.T. Berry, says of the climate : ‘ In my ow.n garden 
in Napier, Ila-wfce’s Bay, my geraniums, fuchsia.s, 
heliotropes, &c. flowereti the whole of the winter in 
the open air, and from my fig-trees I gathered two 
heavy fully ripened crops in one year. An English 
farmer ■finds it difficult to realise liow little i.s 
needed to farm iu such a (dimate, Hunse.s, sheep, 
and cattle live iu the oi)en air all the ye.ar round 
in five-sixths of Now Zealand.’ Ohriatcliurcli i.s 
situated on the east side of the Middle Islam! ; and 
further on lies Otego, with its har!)onr, culled .Port 
Chalmers, leading’ to Dunedin, in. th(i_ forty-fifth, 
degree of south' latitude— an exceedingly gi.)od 
latitu('le to live in ; for it is ten degrees iiearor the 
equator than Edinbixrgh, and is as joyous as the 
more pleasant parts of Erance. 

Mr Bathgate, who finariy dropped down on this 
jigreeable latitude, and lias travelhal about all 
round for a few hundred miles, is in rapturers with 
the climate of part of Otago, evo^n although it does 
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not grow figs and oranges like that of Hawke’s 
Bay. Here is wliat he says : ‘ A hundred years 
ago Caxitain Cook observed that when he put into 
one of the sounds of tlie Middle Island to refit, 
almost the entire crew were affected witli scurvy. 
In fourteen days they were all restored to health. 
As regards personal experience ; when in the old 
country a winter never elapsed without a touch of 
bronchitis, or as it was called taking a bad cold. 
During sixteen years’ residence in the colony, I 
have enjoyed excellent health. For the last six 
years while occupying my present judicial position, 
with a large amoimt of hard work — there being on 
an average three thousand five hundred civil cases 
disposed of yearly, many of those most important 
and intricate—I have never been a day absent 
from illness. The same good health has prevailed 
in my large family, eleven of them residing with 
me, or settled in the neighbourhood. I am there- 
fore fully justified in expressing my confident 
belief that 'New Zealand is one of the healthiest 
countries known. Travellers from the adjoining 
colonies, where the same high conditions in regard 
to health do not exist, are "invariably struck with 
the ruddy complexions and vigorous healthful 
look of the children in Dunedin. It is so observ- 
able, that hr a family where the elder members 
are born in Victoria, a marked difforence in favour 
of the cbildren born in Dunedin can be observed. 
The healthful character of the New Zealand 
climate is partly owing to the clear elastic atmo- 
sphere, the evaporative power and the rainfall , 
being nicely halancod ; to aTi absence of extremes 
of either heat or cold ; to jin abundance of running 
water, without pestilential swamps ; and to the 
cool refre.shing nights even in the height of 
summer.’ 

In conversing with Judge Bathgate, ho men- 
tions the curious fact, that, as if arising from the 
buoyancy and mildness of the climate, the children 
born in New Zealand do not seem to shew the 
craving for stimulants that is apt to be demoii- 
atrated in the northern countries of Europe. 
Among them, generally, he says, there is a inarlccd 
absence of a taste for alcoholic liquors. They do 
not need artificial exhilaration. Ho has seen large 
numbers of these New Zealand youths collected 
on festive occasions, and they never thought of 
the indulgences that w'ith us form part of the 
common routine. The idea is suggested that the 
aiipetite for intoxicating drinks in the old country 
xany be as much duo to the depressing nature of 
the climate, as to mischievous social iulluences. At 
anyratc, there is a satisfaction in knowing that 
with exceptions arising from .special causes, there 
is now growing up a robust English race at the 
antipodes free from the degrading vices that are 
a constant and increasing reproach to our com- 
munity. 

In his Iccturc.s, Judge Bathgate states that in 
New Zetiland there is the same healthy conditions 
in animal life. He says : ‘ Ainoug sheep, diseases 
are almost xmknowu. Horses, cattle, poultry, all 
thrive amazingly. Imported birds and quadru- 
peds increase at an unprecedented rate. Starlings, 
introduced only a few years ago, are now found 
very numerous* Hares and game-birds are abun- 
dant. Babbits have nnxltiplied on some runs so 
as to bo a pcsSt ; but the owners have in several 
instances .subdivided their estates into small 
farm.s and eohl them to settlers, by whom the 


rabbits are easily and freely extirpated. Com- 
bined with the healthiness of animals deemed valu- 
able by the agriculturist, there is a total absence of 
noxious wild beasts and reptiles. Su'rveyor.s and 
early settlers could encounter tent-life for months 
with impunity. New Zealand maiutain.s the same 
pre-eminence in other branches of vital statistics. 

It stands first iix order among the Australian 
colonies, and much before the United Kingdom, in 
birth-rate. The excess of births over deaths is 
higher than in any of the Australian colonies.’ 

Such is the general prosperity of New Zealand, 
that already among the Australasian colonies, it 
stands third in point of production. It annually 
exports wool to the value of about four million 
pounds ; the principal export of the article being 
to London. Of gold, its exports in 1877 amounted 
to L. 1,476,312. Of agricultural products, princi- 
pally wheat and oats, its export.s reached the sum 
of L, 443, 721. The export of wheat is largely on 
the increase. ‘ The climate in South Oanterbury 
and the adjoining^ part of Otago is proved to be 
sjiccially adapted for the growth of cereals. A crop 
of sixty bushels of wheat to the acre is not uncom- 
mon. Ninety bushels of oats to the acre have been 
reaped. The average is about tbirty-two bushels 
per annum, which average production is double 
that of New South Wales and Victoria, and three 
times that of South Australia. In point, of return,, 
it is far before European countries, excepting 
Denmark and Holland, which are almost eq_ual. 
Tlie nearness to the sea, and the excess in fertility 
compared with other grain-producing countries, 
do far more than compen.sate for the distance of 
the colony from the English market. Wheat 
grown in New Zealand ten miles from a harbour, 
can be placed in London at an avei’age freight of 
a shilling and eightpence a bushel. With wheat as 
low in price in London as forty-live shillings per 
quarter, the New Zealand grower would receive a 
return of six pounds per acre, which after deduct- i 
I ing three pounds as the expense of cultivation, 

' would leave a clear profit of three pounds per I 
acre. These favourable circumstances will enable ' 
the New Zealand farmer to compete advantage- 
ously with the growers of Europe, Egypt, and the 
American continent.’ 

In different parts of New Zealand there have 
sprung up large and successful ananufactories. 
One timber and woodware factory employs, seven 
hundred hands. This species of inaaml'acture is 
facilitated by the anost improved American auaclii- 
aiery. Doors and window-sashes, as well as expen- 
sive furniture, arc rapidly becoming articles of 
export. An agricultural ianplemeiit laiaarufactoxy 
in Duaiediix ana<.lc aiad sold last your eleven hun- 
dred double-furrow idoughs, three hundred aiad 
fifty reapiaag-anachines, tw(j hundred and eighty 
farm-drays, besides harrows, rollers, and a host of 
small articles. The c.stabli.slunen.t employs one 
hundred and seventy-live hands, nio.stly at high 
wages. The .reason wliy double-furrow ploughs are 
used is because the soil *is so ea.sily turned over that 
a plough can execute two furrows at oarce. Car- 
riages are now produced in Dunedin of as (fiegant 
workmanship and finish as anything in Longaeve. 
And why not? English artisans have carried 
their ski'll to the other end of the worbl. At a 
woollen factory set up teal miles fr<mi Dnnediaa, 
first-class tweeds, blankets, shawls, and hosicu'y are 
produced. A hundred and fifty hands are einpluyod ; 
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the wages of girls and young men ranging from ten 
to thirty shillings a week, hoys from ten to fifteen 
shillings, and men from thirty-six shillings to 
seventy shillings. A capital of seventy thousand 
]iouucls is invested, yielding a profit often per cent. 
The demand for goods is larger than the supply. 
In the iron-trade there are nourishing concerns, 
producing the machinery of Hour-mills, flax-mills, 
oatmeal mills, paper-mills, land and marine 
steam-engines, bridges, and so forth. Besides 
miscellaneous manufactories, there are now twelve 
printing-offices in Dunedin, which employ over 
three hundred hands. There is a large army of 
newspaper runners, by whom the daily journals 
are delivered from door to door. 

New Zealand abounds in mineral wealth. 
Besides gold, almost every variety of iron ore 
has been discovered, and only needs to be dug 
and worked to advantage. The colony may be 
said to be one vast coal-field. In seven collieries 
in the neighbourhood of Dunedin, about two hun- 
dred and fifty men are employed, putting out 
upwards of fifty thousand tons annually, which 
sells in town at thirteen shillings a ton. This 
induatiy is extending rapidly. In the abundance 
of coal and iron alone, there lie the elements of 
prodigious prosperity. Eleven hundred miles of 
railway have been opened in the colony. All the 
lines are of three feet six inches gauge, which is 
exceedingly suitable for a young country. Car- 
riages for the lines are now built in tlie colony. 
The locomotives are imported from the United 
States, American makers, as it seems, being more 
flexible in meeting orders of a special kind than 
English manufacturers. 

Whatever be the inducements held out for 
manufacturing and commercial industry in New 
Zealand, they are greatly exceeded by enterprise 
in the acquisition of land and in agricultural pur- 
suits, On this account. Judge Bathgate addresses 
himself principally to capitalists and farmers. He 
points out that there is no idle class in the colony. 
All £ire actively employed in some kind of useful 
industry, We postpone to a second article the 
arrangements respecting the purchase and working 
of lands, and meanwhile only e.ay tliat by exercis- 
ing prudence in acquiring lauds by ready-monoy 
payments, or by postponed annual payments over 
a space of ten years, a young agriculturist will 
be able to set himself up as a proprietor of 
freehold estate at an outlay eqnivtileut to the 
capital required for stocking and working a farm 
in the old country, for which he would have to 
pay an annual rent, and find himself as landless 
at the end of his lease as at the beginning. 
Some large land-holders are willing to sell farms 
on postponed terms, extending ixp to twenty-five 
years. New Zealand, therefore, is peculiarly 
adapted as a home for those who wish to farm 
their own lauds. No doubt, labour is dearer in 
New Zealand than in England or Scotland; but 
this dearness is not felt, because there is no rent 
to pay, rates and taxes are trifling, less labour 
is necessary on account of the mildness of winter, 
hole's are maintained at a small expense, and for 
a time at least, there need be comparatively little 
outlay fdr restoratives to the lands under culture. 

In reflecting on these advantages, is startled 
with the conviction that Great Bi;it&in, with its 
, rent charges, its heavy taxes andMtes, and its 
sadly deteriorating climate, which h^w can scarcely 


be said to comprehend any regular summer, has 
no chance against Ncav Zealand, where the farmc.r 
is a gentleman, owning the land ho occupies. 
Let it be understood, however, that the balance 
in favour of this ilourisliing colony ctmnot coutiune 
long as it is. The lands are getting speedily 
settled, and must inevitably rise to a value which 
will be beyond the means of small capittdisls. 
Those who wish to transfer tliemselves to this 
new field of enterprise have no time to lose. 
Following the exatiiple of Judge Bathgate, tho 
sooner they are oil' the better, '' w. u. 


THE BRAVE SWISS BOY. 

A TALB FOR THE YOUNG (CONCLODED). ' ^ ^ 

CHAPTEK VII. — THE REWARD OE EIDELITY. 
Walter met with a friendly reception from 
General Do Bougy, a brave old warrior who had 
served under Napoleon, and fought at Waterloo, 
where he had been severely wounded, and had lost 
his right foot by a cannon-ball. His hair was 
gray, and his countenance \?eaihor-boaten ; but 
in spite of his age and infirmities, he enjoyed 
tolerably good health, and was always in good- 
humour. Having^ from long experience become 
a keen observer of those around him, it was not 
long before he recognised the merits of his now 
servant, to whom he soon became as much attached 
as his nephew had been. 

Walter had been about throe months in the 
General’s service, and it seemed to ail appearance 
as if he was likely to become a permanency 
there, when a letter arrived from Paris, the reading 
of which suddenly changed the cu.stoinary gaiety 
of the old man into the deepest gloom. 

‘ This is a sad allair,’ said he to Walter, who 
happened to ho in tho room at tho time. ‘ ]\Iy 
poor nephew 1 ’ 

‘ Mr Lafoncl ? What is the matter with him ? ’ 
inquired Walter earnestly. 

‘He is ill, dangerously ill, poor fellow, so the 
doctor informs me,’ replied the General. * You can 
read the letter your.self. He seems to complain of 
being surrounded by strangers, with no one in tho 
house that he can rely on. If I were not .such an 
old cripple, I would go and help him to the best 
of my ability ; for although he has led a thought- 
le.ss, reckless life, a more thorough-hearted gentle- 
man does not live. Poor Adolphe ! ’ 

‘ I must go to him sir,’ said Walter suddenly, 
after hastily reading tho letter, the perusal of 
which had driven all the colour from his cheeks. 

^ You ! Wliy, it is not long since you left him ; 
and what do you want to go back for ‘I ’ in(|uired 
tho General in surprise. 

‘ Can you not guess sir ? I must go and nurse 
him, lie must at least have one person near him 
to pay him some attention.’ 

‘ If you care for him so,’ exclaimed the General, 
‘ why did you letive his service 'I ’ 

Tins led Walter to explain to tho old gentle- 
man the reasons which had (“.ompelled him to give 
up his situation, and again to h(‘g permission to 
act the part of nurse to his former master. A 
tear sparided in the old mail’s eye as the youth 
declared the attachment lu; hail ahvays_ cherished 
for Mr Lafond. ‘ Go to him then,’ said he. ‘ I 
cannot trust him to a more .faithful attendant ; 
and as soon as I can, I will follow you, and 
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take my place with, you by Ms bedside. Poor. 
Adolphe ! Had he only possessed firmness of , 
character and avoided bad company, he might 
have been well and strong to-day. But his 
unhappy weakness has brought him to the grave 
before his time, in spite of all my warnings and 
entreaties. As he has sowed, so must he reap. 
Ah ! Walter, his fate is a terrible proof of the 
consequences of evil habits. But ail regrets are 
useless now. Let us lose no time in giving him 
what little help we can.’ 

Making all the necessary preparations for the 
journey without a moment’s delay, Walter soon 
reached Paris. When, he entered the chamber of 
Mr Lafond, he was shocked at the change which 
a few short months had made in his appear- 
ance. It was evident that the doctor had rather 
disguised than exaggerated the danger he was in. 
The sunken eyes and withered face shewed only 
too plainly that the space of time allotted to him 
on earth was but short. Walter sank on his knees 
by the bedside, and taking the pale and wasted 
hand in his, breathed a prayer that God might 
see fit to deal mercifully wuth a life yet so young ; 
while the invalid smiled faintly and stroked the 
cheek of his faithful attendant. 

‘Dear Walter, how good of you to come hack,’ 
murmured the invalid. ‘1 thought you wmulcl 
not leave me to die alone. I feared! that your 
prediction would prove true, and therefore I did 
not wish you to go home. I wanted to have a 
true friend with me at the last moment, which I 
feel cannot be far off now.’ 

The mountaineer was too overpowered with 
grief to make any reply. He tried to utter some 
woixLs of hope and' encouragement; hut his heart 
sank within him, and he felt that the physician’s 
prediction had been only too true. 

‘ Too late !’ whispered the dying man, motioning 
Walter to a seat. ‘I am dying, because I had 
not the decision and resolution of character to 
control my evil passions. But do not let us speak 
any more on that subject, for my fate is settled, 
and cannot be altered now.’ 

The faithful Switzer saw that Mr Lafond too 
well knew the critical condition he was in to be 
deceived by any false hopes, and he therefore did 
everything in his power to make the last days of 
tlie dying man as free from pain and discomfort as 
possible. Who could tell what might be the effect, 
even at so late a period, of careful mxrsing and 
devoted attention? But all his thoughtful and 
loving care seemed in vain, 

‘ The end is coming,’ said the invalid one even- 
ing as the glowing rays of the evening sun 
streamed into his apartment. ‘I shall never more 
look upon yonder glorious sun, or hear the gay 
singing of the birds. I have something to say to 
you, Walter, before I go. Do you see that black 
cabinet in the corner ? I bequeath it to you with 
everything it contains, and hope with all my heart 
that it will help you on in the world as you 
deserve. Hero is the key of my desk, in which 
you will find my will, which confirms you in the 
possession of the cabinet and all its contents. And 
now, give me your hand, dear boy. Let mo look 
once more upon your honest face. May heaven 
bless you for all your kindness and devotion ! 
Farewell ! ’ 

■\\'’alter bent over the face of the dying man 
and looked at him with deep emotion. He smiled 


and clo.sed his eyes; but after lying in a quiet 
slumber for about an. hour, he awoke with a 
spasm ; his head fell back, and the hapless victim 
died in the arms of his faithful servant. 

The long hours of the night were passed by 
Walter in weeping and prayer beside the corpse 
of the master to whose kindness he had owed .so 
much ; but when morning dawned, he roused 
himself from his grief, and gave the direc- 
tions- that were necessary under the melancholy 
circumstances. It was a -great .relief to him 
that General De Bougy arrived towards evening 
to pay the last honours to his deceased nephew. 
Two days afterwards the funeral took place ; 
and as the mortal remains were deposited in. 
the family grave, Walter’s tears flowed afresh as 
he thought of the many proofs of friendship he 
had received from his departed master. 

A day or two afterwards he was awakened from 
his sorrow by news from home. The letter was 
from neighbour Frieshardt, who again thanked 
him for the money he had received for the sale 
of the cattle, praised him for the faithfulness and 
ability with which he had* managed the business ; 
and then, went oir to speak of Walter’s father, 
‘The old man,' he wrote, ‘is in good health, but 
he feels lonely, and longs for you to come iDack. 
“ If Watty only were here, I should feel C[uite 
young again,” he has said to me a hundred^ times. 
He sends you his love ; and Seppi, who is still 
with me, and is now a faithful servant, does the 
same. So good-bye, Walter. I think you now 
know what you had better do.’ 

‘ Yes ; there’s no doubt about that,’ said Walter, 
after he had with considerable trouble got to the 
end of the letter. ‘ I must go back to my moun- 
tain home, and keep my poor old father company. 
There is nothing more to Jceep me here.’ 

Without further delay he hastened to the 
General, shewed him the letter, and told him he 
had decided to leave Paris and return home. 

‘Nonsense, Walter!’ growled the old gentleman, 

‘ Am I to lo.se you as well as my nephew, the only 
relative I had in the world ? I won’t hear a word 
of it.’ 

But the thought of his fathers lonely and help- 
less situation had made such a deep impres.sion on 
Walter’s heart and stirred up such a home-sick- 
ness, that he held to his resolution. ‘ My old 
father wants me back sir,’ said he, ‘ and you must 
allow me to go,’ 

The General used all his powers of persuasion ; 
promised to regard the young mountaineer as his 
own son ; hut it was all of no use. Walter spoke 
so earnestly of his lather’s solitary home, and the 
desire ho felt to see his native mountains once 
more, that the old gentleman had to reconcile 
himself to parting witli him. ‘Go home then,’ 
said ho. ‘When the voice of Duty calls, it is 
sinful to resist. But before you go, we must open 
my nephew’s will. It will surprise me very much 
if there is nothing in it of importance to you.’ 
Unlooking the desk, the will was found sealed up 
as it had been left by Mr Lafond. After opening it, 
the General read the document carefully through, 
and laid it .down on the table with an expression 
of disappointment. ‘ Poor fellow I ’ he exclaimed. 

‘ Death: must have surprised him too suddenly, 
Walter, *^or he would certainly have left yon a 
larger legacy. This is all he says about you : “To 
"Walter Hirzel, my faithful and devoted servant, 
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I bequoatli tlie black caLinef: ia my 'bedroom with, 
all its contcuta, aud tbank him sincerely for all 
his atteuliou to mo” That is the whole of it. 
But never initnl, my young friend; the old General 
is still alive, and ho will make good all that his 
nephew has forgoittm.’ 

Walter shook his head. ^Thanks a thousand 
times dear sir, hut indeed I wish for nothing. 
My feet will ctiriy mo to my native valley ; and 
once I am there,' I can easily earn my living. I 
daresay there will ho somo little keepsake in the 
cabinet that' I can take in memory of my poor 
master, and I want nothing more.' 

‘Then search the cabinet at once. 'Wliere is the 
key?' 

‘ Hero,' said "Walter, taking it from his pocket. 
‘ Mr Lafond gave mo the cabinet shortly before his 
death, and handed me the key at the same time.’ 

‘And have you never thought of opening it to 
see what it contained ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Walter. ‘It did not occur, to me 
to do so. But I will go and see now.’ With these 
words ha left the room, aud went ixp to the apai’t- 
ment where the piece of .furniture stood. In the 
various drawers were found the watch, rings, and 
jewellery ,his master had been accustomed to 
wear. As he viewed these tokens of regard, his 
eyes were bedewed with melancholy gratitude. 
Carefully placing the jewellery in a little box, he 
was about to close the cabinet again, when his 
eye fell upon a drawer which he had omitted to 
open. Hcjre, to his infinite surprise, ho found a 
packet with the inscription in his late master’s 
handwriting, ‘ Tiik IItowari) of Eitotlmy,’ which 
on opening, lie found to contain bank-notes for 
one hundred thousand francs ! 

‘Well, what have you found?’ iuf|uired the 
General eagerly, when the half-bewildered youth 
returned, 

‘This watch and jewellery, and a packet of 
bank-notes,’ replied 'VValter, laying them on the 
table. 

‘One Imndrod thousand francs 1’ exclaimed the 
old genllcaiuui. ‘That is something worth hiiving. 
Why, that will ho a fortune to you ; and I am 
now sorry that 1 did my nephew the injustice 
to think lie had forgotten you. I wish you joy 
with all my heart ) ’ 

‘ For what do you wi-sh me joy sir 1 ’ 

‘For what? For the money,’ said the General 
in surprise, 

‘But that is not for mo,’ said the Switzer, 
shaldng his heiul. ‘ This watch and the jewellery 


pushed the packet away from him. ‘It i.s too 
much,’ sai<l he ; ‘ I cannot think of robbing you 
of such a large sum.’ 

‘ Bobbing me ! ’ ejaculated tlie General ‘ 'Why, 
the idea, my good fellow, is preposterous ! Ton 
will rob no one but yourself if you refuse the 
windfall. I insist upon your taking the money.’ 

‘ No sir, I cannot l.)ring myself to think of it. 
Mr Lafond can never have intended to give me 
such a large sum. ^ It is cpxite impossible !’ 

‘ Well, then,’ said the General, greatly touched 
by such singular unseUidiuess, ‘I 'must settle the 
business. If you won’t take the money, I will 
take you. From this day, Walter, you are my 
son. ! Come to my heart. Old as it is, it beats 
warmly for fidelity and honesty. Than.ks to God 
that He has given me such a son in my lonely old 


I will keep as 'long as I live, in memoiy of my 
good master ; but the money must have ‘been left 
there by mistake, and I should feel like a thief if 
I were to take any of it,’ 

The old General opened his eyes as wide as ho 
could, and stared in astonislxTuent at the simplicity 
of the youth, ‘ I ’m afraid you are out of your 
mind,’ said he. ‘ The xvill says, “ the black cabinet 
with all its contents.” The bank-notes were in it, 
and of course they are yoxxrs.’ 

, ‘ And yet, it must be a mistake.’ 

‘ But I tell you it is no mistake,’ exclaimed the 
General impatiently. ‘ Look at the inscription, 
“ The Beward of Fidelity ! ” To whom slxoitld 


that apply but to yoxx ? Xhxt the money in j^xir 
pocket, Walter, and .let us have no) more absurd 
doubts aboxxt it.’ 

But the young man persisted in his refusal, and 


Walter stood as if rooted to the spot. But the 
old man drew him to his hrc'.ast and embraced him 
xviirmly, till both found relief for tludr feelings in 
tears, 

‘But my father!’ stammered the young ma.n at 
last. ‘ My father is all alone at home ! ’ 

‘ Oh, xve will start oil' to him at once, bag and 
baggage!’ exclaimed the General. ‘I know your 
Fatherland well, and shall very soon feel ixiysolf 
more at homo tliere than I am in France, where 
there ia not a creature left to care for me. Yea, 
Walter, we will go to the glorious Bernese Ober- 
land, and buy ground, and build a house, within 
view of your noble mountains, and live there 
with your father! .Tfo shall have cattle and goats 
to cheer his heart in his old age, and we will 
lead a hajtpy life together as long as God spares 
us ! I know you xvould not fool comfortable hero, 
so lot us make up our minds, and start for the 
moxxntains as soon as we can.’ 

Walter in his happiness coxxld scarcely believe 
his ears, aud thought the whole a splendid dream. 
But he soon found the reality. The General sold 
his property in France, and departed with his 
adopted son to Switzerland, where he carried out 
t,he intention ho had so suxhlenly formed. Old 
Toni Hirzil renewed his youth when he had his 
son once more beside him, and he aixd the 
General soon became fast L’iends, A year had 
scarcely passed ere a beautiful house was built near 
Meyringen, and furnished with every comfort; 
while an ample garden surrounded by meadows, 
in which cows ami oxen fed, added to the beauty 
of the scene. Walter’s dream had become a 
reality ; and everything around him was so ranch 
better than he had ever dared to hope, that his 
heart ovorlhjwed with gratitude to God, and to the 
; benefactor wbo had <lone so jnuch for him. 

Nor was this prosperity mideserved. Walter 
had not spent hxa time in idlenc;ss axxd sloth. 
He knew that the diligent hand maketh its 
owner rich, and ho managed the land xvifch. so 
much energy ami skill, that ho soon liccame 
renowned as one (jf the best farmers in the 
Oberland. The General and Toni assisted him 
■ with their counsel and help f'-s far as they were 
' able ; and the old soldier soon (ixperiencml the 
beneficial influence of an active outdoor life mid 
the change of air and scene, Jlis pale <dieeks 
grew once more ruddy with health, aud he soon 
grew so active, that he even forgot that his rigid 
foot lay buried on the field of Waterloo. 

Thus the little iumily lived in hap})inc6P, enjoy- 
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ing tlie good wishes of all their neighhonrs, and 
the gratitude of all who were in want; for they 
were always ready to relieve out of their abund- 
ance any who needed it. Mr Seymour increased 
their happiness hy visiting his friend Walter 
nearly every year, and rejoiced in the prosperity 
which God had bestowed i\pon him as a reward for 
his honesty and uprightness. 




SUB-EDITING A LONDON NEWSPAPER. 

BY A LONDOiT SUB-EDITOR. 

Notwithstaediko all that has been said and 
written about the inner life of our great news- 
paper establishments, the popular conceptiou with 
regard to it is still of a very hazy and, indeed, 
incorrect character. The intricacy and magnitude 
of the work done cannot be well imagined by one 
who draws his conclusions from the completed 
broad-sheet at his breakfast-table. It is rather in 
wbal; does not, than in what does appear, that the 
untold labour skill and experience brought to the 
compilation of a morning newspaper, can he justly 
estimated. 

Though it is popularly supposed that the 
main work connected with the compilation of a 
morning newspaper is accomj)lished in the editor’s 
room, the work is really done in that of the sub- 
editor, and by that important functionary and 
his stafi', to whom we shall now introduce our 
readers — leaving out of account in the meanwdiile, 
the important responsibilities of the editor-in-chief. 

Imagine then a moderately sized apartment in 
which there are five or six writing-tables ; on 
each table a grecn-glohed lamp, and before each 
lamp a pale-faced man, ‘.The principal of the 
sub-editorial staff sits a little apart from tlie 
others, and to him all the letters and ‘ copy ’ 
(manuscript) addressed to tlie editor are brought. 
It is bis duty to sort this miscellaneous heap of 
news and corn3spondence into separate bundles. 
Letters for the editorial department make one 
mound; letters relating to advertisements and 
business matters another; and those containing 
telegrams home and foreign, with the ordinary 
news paragraphs and ‘coi>y’ of reporters and cor- 
respondents, a third. The first two parcels are 
despatched, one to the editor’s room, the other to 
the composing-room, there to be at once set into 
type ; the third is divided among the sub-editor’s 
assistants — the pale-faced men aforesaid. 

Having premised thus much, we shall see the 
beginning of the practical work of the evening — 
the selecting and preparing of the ‘copy’ for next 
day’s paper. It is seven o’clock, and all the gentle- 
men are at their posts. To one the chief sub-editor 
hands the police ‘flimsy’ or thin paper upon 
which, by means of a stylus, several copies of the 
same subject are simultaneously produced. Tliis 
police intelligence if printed in full would, pro- 
bably, occupy about six or seven columns in 
the next issue ; but the assistant to whose task 
it falls has to choose from this mass of badly 
W'ritten, badly spelled, ill composed, and ungram- 
matical material, as many cases as will, when 
improved, modified, and animated by him, make 
an interesting column of news. The revelations 
of the London police courts are painful in 
the extreme; and no one can pass many months 
in the duty of sub-editing ‘copy’ of this kind 


without acq^uiring a melancholy insight into the 
viciousness of human nature. Having had some 
years’ experience of the work, the writer can safely 
say that the odious crimes with which Rome’s 
declining days were marked will easily find a 
parallel in modern London. There are statutes 
in our law-books which we imagine are seldom 
enforced, because we seldom read of them ; but the 
waste-paper basket of the sub-editor is the oblivion 
into which manj’’ of the most atrocious offences 
imaginable are mercifully cast. The assistant 
having finished his revision of the police reports, 
and having written two or three paragraphs out 
of them for the summary of news, next receives 
perhaps a telegram in French from the corre- 
spondent at Berlin, Vienna, Constantinople, or 
elsewhere. This translated, he may then be called 
upon to read through the ‘ copy ’ of the reporters, 
and make into neat paragraphs the items of news 
sent by the country correspondents, or to correct 
a telegraphed speech of Mr Gladstone or of Lord 
Beaconsfield, 

But while this assistant is thus busily engaged, 
the others are not idle. News has just been 
received in the office that some public man has 
died. If he he great enough to he on the list of 
those whose biographies lie in the sub-editorial 
desk— ‘ graveyard ’ this compartment is grimly 
called— calmly waiting the decease of their illus- 
trious subjects, there is air end of the matter — ^the 
date and a few particulars regarding the last 
hours of the deceased personage are added, and 
the printer receives the ‘ copy ’ at once. But if ho 
be a minor light, and yet one who must receive 
special notice to the extent of say a quarter or 
half a column, one of the assistants is called upon 
to compile a memoir. He forthwith furni^ies 
himself with Vapereau’s Dictionnaire des Oontem- 
2 Jorains, with Men of the Time, an UncTjalopnedia, 
and one or two other hooks of reference, and 
in the course of a couple of hours the com- 
positors are at work on the biography. Just 
then a messenger from the Messrs Spottiswoode, 
government printers, arrives with a bundle of 
blue-books, containing perhaps official despatches, 
or reports upon subjects interesting to the general 
community. The assistant having completed his 
memoir, is informed through his chief, that the 
editor requires an abstract of a blue-book of pro- 
bably four or live hundred pages, to the extent of 
about a column or a column and a half. The 
unfortuna.te man settles down to his task, and 
plods on wearily until, in the space of perhaps 
three hours, his w^ork is done. Then, to vary his 
monotony, he is requested to look through the 
country papers, with a special eye, usually, to the 
Bcotsman, tlie Glasgow Herald, and the Irish Times, 
to see if there he any scraps of news worth 
reprinting or quoting; and having finished a 
hasty overlook of the principal home papers he, 
in all likelihood, extends his survey to the Amer- 
ican, Colonial, and French journals. 

Assistant number three is meantime pre]raring 
the sporting news, which, if from the country, 
is telegraphed. This he arranges and, where 
possible, reduces in quantity ; and what with horse- 
racing, cricket, boating, sculling, pedestrianism, 
and other kindred subjects, this gentleman’s time 
is fully occupied for the evening. The_ fourth 
assistant has been all this time preparing the 
foreign telegrams. He will spend a quarter of an 
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lioiir in looking out on an immenBO atlas tlie name I 
of some obseure place, the spelling of which has 
been .rendered still obscurer by its being incor- : 
rectly telegraphed. He puzzles and racks his 
brains over the meaning of phrases made 
mysterious in their passage through a variety of 
continental telegraph offices with clerks of all 
nationalities. His skill in expanding curtly (owing 
to the immense cost) telegraphed news, from^ the 
other end of the globe, is in constant requisition ; 
he is a standing gazetteer and a court newsman as 
well, his geographical knowledge and his acquaint- 
anceship with the leading politicians and emi- 
nent personages of the world being about equally 
required. In the intervals that occur between the 
arrival of telegrams, this fourth gentleman, is 
whiling away his time by reading a huge pile of 
flimsy, giving accounts of suicides by hanging, 
drowning, poisoning, and other means — of whicn 
a large number take j>lace daily in London, only 
the most interesting of which, however, are pub- 
lished — of attempted suicides, of accidents of every 
conceivable kind, and of alleged mysterious occur- 
rences which the fertile brain of the impecunious 
penny-a-liner endeavours to pidm off on the wary 
and suspicious sub-editor and his astute assistants. 

But what is the chief suh-editor about during 
all this time ? He is husily engaged in throwing 
‘copy’ away. As the news comes in, he hastily 
glances over it, and that which at the first sight 
appears to his practised eye luifit for puhlication 
is immediately, to use a technical expression, 

‘ basketed,’ That which he thinks yield 

some readable matter is accumulated into a 
little heap, to be lifted by the' first as^stant dis- 
engaged. Then as the revised ‘copy’ leaves the 
hands of the assistant, the chief sub-editor again 
looks over it, to ascertain w'hether, in his judgment, 
the whole or some part of the particular matter 
may not indeed be worth publishing, or whether 
the assistant may not have allowed some inju- 
dicious sentiment or lihellous expression to escape 
his attention. The principal generally writes the 
summary of the foreign news, and is particularly 
attentive to the titles given to the various para- 
graphs, telegrams, reports, and so forth, as well as 
to the arrangement and disposition of the news 
into articles of so many paragraphs, the promi- 
nence to be given to the article in the paper, 
and. as to whether particular news shall be given 
in the form of a paragraph, or as a separate article 
with an imposing heading, and whether the type 
shall be minion, leaded minion, or bourgeois. 

Thus the night wears away, and hall-past one a.m. 
is reached witbout much cessation in the amount 
of silent progressive work in the sub-editorial room. 
Then there is a great and sudden falling ofl’, and 
hy two o’clock the assi.stants are generally dis- 
missed, the chief remaining another half-hour to 
see the paper ‘to bed;’ that is, to ascertain that 
the foreman printer has carried out all his instruc- 
tions, and to see that no hitch occurs at the last 
moment. During the night, this important func- 
tionary has had interviews with the Editor himself 
and foreman printer as to the number of columns 
in leading articles,, specially ordered articles on 
general topics, literary reviews, or letters from 
correspondents, which the Editor intends to print; 
and as to the nSuraber of columns out of the total 
extent of the paper ivhich the printer has in type 
at a specified hour, Thus the amount of ‘ copy ’ 


required is regulated with an accuracy, often 
calculated to a line ! 

The sub-editor’s peaceful routine is frequently 
interrupted by importunate visitors. This man 
wants to know whether the report of a secret 
meeting of the International Society would be 
acceptable; and that person w-hether he could have 
a letter inserted in next clay’s issue shewing how 
badly he had been treated by the magistrate at a 
district police court, who hud fined only a few 
shillings, a cabman by whom ho had been grossly 
insulted. Then a tradesman’s as.sistant will call 
to see if he cannot, under the guise of giving the 
public information respecting a wonderful new 
invention, obtain the assistance of the newspaper 
in puffing his master’s wares. A critical ques- 
tion will sometimes arise as to whether some- 
special intelligence otight or ought nob to be 
inserted, and a grave conclave of all in charge of 
the journalistic department of the paper is then 
held! And thus the night wears away-— the paper 
is at length out of the hands of the literary staff, 
stereotyped, and got to press ; and the tired sub- 
editor trudges home to enjoy his wmll-cjirned re.sfc. 
And if his home be at some distance, say in the 
suburbs of London, his head may be hardly laid 
on the pillow ere the first batch of printed .sheets 
is issuing from the office, or perhaps on its way 
north or south by rail. 

The typical sub-editor is a man of large journal- 
istic experience, and generally between forty and 
fifty years of age. He is not ordinarily one of 
your press Bohemians, but quiet, . severe, and 
respectable. His work is of an exhaustive nature, 
ami it quickly ages him ; yet the necessities of 
his position requiring a constant attention, to his 
health, ho not' uncommonly reaches a green old 
age, and may be met with in a suburban j.’etire- 
meiit living upon the savings of his more vigorous 
years. 


ALPINE FLO WEES AND BIEDS. 
Tuere is no grander spectacle than sunrise in the 
Alps. The atmosphere is so perfectly clear, that 
distant ohject.s seem close at hand, only too soon 
to be ob.scured in the haze produced by the hotter 
rays of the noonday .‘'un. My first view of this 
great awakening of Nature was from the summit 
of one of the Jura peaks about three o’clock on 
a May morning. The sky assumed the deepest 
violet hue ; and as the sun rose behind it, the edges 
of the cloiuls were streaked with golden and 
scarlet rays. Then, as with a joyrul bound, the 
orb of day burst forth on the horizon, and all 
Nature seemed to bo hymning its morning song of 
praise. Far away, rose one pure virgin peak of 
stainless snow against the azure sky; it was the 
summit of Mont Blanc, a hundred miles distant 
Imagination might easily picture it as the pinnacle 
of some celestial city. 

We can scarcely wonder, when this god of the 
sky clothes himself -^vith his sparkling rolm and 
golden crown, that heathen nations made hiiu 
their first object of wor.sliip. The early inhabit- 
ants of Switzerland sang hynnis of triumph at the 
break of day. Then fire bec-ame the symbol, and 
the shepherds on the Alpine .slope.s believed tlioy 
could bring their god do\vn to earth by collecting 
a handful of dried leaves and rubbing two pieces 
of wood together. The red .spark was kindled, the 
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tongue of flatae broke forth, and then they 'brought 
their offerings to inopitiate a being so powerful. 
Milk, butter, and sweet-smelling herbs were poured 
into it. Happy indeed was it when nations were 
satisfied with these simple offerings, and did not 
demand hecatombs of cattle or the blood of men 
for their deities. Relics of such superstitions are 
to be found even in this enlightened age : when a 
lire bursts out in a Swiss chdlet, the shepherd may 
be seen with a small cup of milk in his hand, 
slowly pouring it drop by drop into the devouring 
element. : 

To return to that daybreak scene in the Jura. 
The snow had not yet melted on the roadside ; 
but over the white surface and beneath the pine- 
woods, thousands of crocuses and other spring 
flowers of varied hue raised their lovely chalices, 
content to adorn that lonely height, where the 
steps of man so seldom trod. To the lover of 
botany, ' not the least attraction of ‘ the play- 
ground of Europe ’ lies in its Alpine plants. Those 
travellers who can visit Switzerland about the 
month of June have their reward in the wonderful 
profusion and vtiriety of tlxc tapestried pastures, 
A month later, I was wandering over the slopes 
of the Val des Orrnonds, gathering cluster after 
cluster of flowers, drinking in the sweet air, listen- 
ing to the hells of the cattle, and admirmg the 
ricli brown of the picturescpie wooden chalets of 
Sepey ; whilst above all towered the peaks of the 
Diab'lerets, then covered with snow, soon to be 
melted under the July sun. 

Here were acres of the beautiful white narcissus, 
beloved of the gods, with its powerful scent, so 
dangerous to the nerves, that for this reason it was 
consecrated to the Furies, who stupefied with its 
odour those who had incurred their vengeance. 
The commonest of this class, which we know well 
.as ■ 

The daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and slake 

The winds of March with beauty, 

were over ; but the smaller kind, sometimes called 
Lent lilies, might occasionally be found. Tliere 
were large patches so brilliantly blue with the 
small gentian that the grass could scarcely be 
seen; this was the G. vorna, a star of about half an 
inch across, with a pure white eye ; even more 
beautiful than the grander bell, which is often 
used for edging our gardens. The varieties of 
this class of plants are very numerous, and few 
display so full a series of colours. It has been 
said tliat red, blue, yellow, and Avhite are never 
found in the same class ; yet they are all exhibited 
here, with many compound colours. 

Though the snowdrop had only left its leaves to 
mark its habitat, yet there was the spring snow- 
flake, so easily mistaken for it, which, from its 
loveliness and purity, the Swiss have dedicated to 
St Agnes, the patron saint of young virgins, and 
call it St Agnes’ flower. The silvery artemisia 
spreads its higlily aromatic leaves, from which the 
bitter li(pieur called creme eVabsinthe is distilled. 
One variety is known by the name of the ‘old 
man,’ so gray and powdery is its appearance. In 
France it is the garde-robe, as the housewives place 
it in their drawers to save their apparel from the 
attacks of the destructive moth. Tarragon is 
another of the same genus, giving flavour to salad 
and vinegar ; and all are dedicated to Diana, the 




goddess of chastity and purity, from the appear- 
ance of the leaves. The cardamine was there, 
sometimes called the cuckoo flower, as it is 
found when that bird utters its welcome note. It 
was introduced into England in 162.9, and is 
described in an old book called the Paradise of 
Pleasant Flowers, as being sent to the author ‘ by 
my especial good friend Tradescaute, who brought 
it among many other dainty plants from beyond 
the seas, and imparted thereof a root to me.’ Here 
is the blue chicory, and harebells richer in colour 
and variety than Scotland can shew, justifying the 
poet’s words : 

The harebell bright and blue, 

That decks the dingle wild, 

In whose cerulean blue 
Heaven’s own blest tint we view j 
On days serene and mild, 

How beauteous, like an azure gem, 

She droopeth from the graceful stem ! 

Saxifrages are most numerous, and form a beautiful 
covering to rocks and old walls. The silvery 
margins to the leaves mark the longifolia ; and the 
mountain-climber when he sits down to his frugal 
dinner will not forget to gather the golden variety^ 
so well known as the emson de roolie, to add a 
piquant flavour to his bread. It grows at a height 
of eight thousand feet ; whilst the bryoides has 
been found above eleven thousand feet high. 
Here is the favourite of Linneeuss, which he named 
the pink dianthus, or flower of God, with its 
delicious fragrance ; the purple aster ; countless 
hyacinths ; tall blue and white campanulas ; - the 
sweet-scented yellow Alpine wallflower ; and the 
chaste and elegant wood-anemone : 

Nymph of the wood and forest glade, 

In thiuo own fair vestal robes arrayed, 

III the calm of the silent silvan bowers^ 

’Tis sweet to gaze on tliy drooiiing flowers ; 
Chaste and pure as the driven snow. 

Yet faintly tinged with a purple glow; 

Like mountain crests 
On some Alpine height, 

When the snow-drift rests, 

In the evening light I 

One more must be added to this long list, the 
pretty Glochette des Alpes, its delicate stem bearing 
two bell-shaped lilac flowers, fringed at the edges, 
growing out of a tuft of round leaves like a 
"shilling, and therefore named soldauella. From 
.all these let us make up our bouquet, placing round 
it the maiden-hair, the holly fern, the cystopteris, 
and numbeidoss clnb-mosses and lichens. 

But the flowers are not the only attraction to the 
lover of nature. Ere the sky is coloured, or the 
light breeze announces the approach of day, the 
birds give the signal for Nature to awake. There 
are those that seldom descend lower than the snow- 
line, and love the wild and magnifleent peaks. 
Such are the now rare birds the golden eagle and 
the lammcrgeier, only met with in the decqiest 
recesses of the Tyrol. Organised for the highest 
flights, they are the true sailors of the atmosphere; 
There is also the chouca or chough, a crow of 
intensely black plumage, with a yellow beak and 
bright red claws, which loves the snowy rogiuns. 
Those tourists who seek the glaciers of Monte 
Rosa and the Col du Geant will jjerhaps remember 
large flocks of them uttering their discordant notes 
among the broken rocks and steep precipices. 
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Everything that rises to a dizzy height in the air 
has a charm for them. Tall fir-trees, steeples, old 
towers, the battlements of castles overlooking the 
valleys, isolated peaks, sharji pointed aiguilles are 
the places they choose for their nests. Sociable 
hermits of the air, condemned like those who 
dwelt in the desert of Thebes to the most frngal 
and austere food, they delight in solitude, and the 
more space that separates them from man the more 
are they in their element. 

Tliere are other interesting species which the 
Swiss naturalists describe for us. The snow hunt- 
ing, as well as the accentor, chooses the stony bare 
ground which lies between the place where vege- 
tation ceases and perpetual snow begins. Nine 
thousand feet above tbe sea do they seek and find 
the insects necessary for their existence ; beetles, 
butterflies, and spiders are nestled in the crags 
and clefts of the rocks, placed there by Him who 
givetli food to every living thing in due season. 

It has often been remarked by naturalists that 
the song of birds is borrowed from the sounds 
heard around. Whether that be true or not, the 
cry of a bird has often formed its name. Some 
of these have passed down to us from age to age, 
and from peojfie to people. Take tlie crow as an 
instance ; in the Sanscrit we iind it called kara-va, 
in Greek korax, in German kriihe, in Latin corvua, 
in I’rench corbeau. The imploring cry of the 
crane is expressed in many languages by its name ; 
German krane, in French grane, in Latin grus, in 
Greek gera-nos. Whore is the sportsman who, 
when hearing that the Sanscrit name for partridge 
is titiri, would not recognise the sound he has so 
often heard in the evening ? A particular page in 
Aristotle puzzled naturalists, until the cirrleVs e.ry 
pronounced its own name, and cleared tip the 
mystery. 

One very remarkable Imt shy Alpine bird 
should not he omitted. When the traveller is 
passing through the ])ino forests ho will hear a 
sound proceeding from their deep recesses resem- 
bling ‘ crack,’ or at some seasons ‘ curr.’ It is the 
nut-cracker, wliich feeds on tlie pine-cones, and 
is rarely seen. Long before other birds have begun 
to build, in March, ere the snow has melted oil' 
the ground under tho trees, it builds its nest ; 
and instead of being noisy, it becomes silent and 
stealthy in its movements. Standing beside the 
torrent as it rushes down over the huge houldens, 
the observer will notice a conspicuous little 
bird, with throat and breast of white, darting 
arrow-like up the stream, or perched upon a rock. 
It is named, like its British congener, tho dipper. 
Then there js the beautiful wall-creeper, witli its 
ash-coloured back and breast, crimson and black 
wings, and black tail lijiped with white, ranging 
to above tp thousand feet, pilaying on the snow'- 
beds, and feeding on the scanty vegetation which 
here and there takes root among the rocks. 

Strange to say, there is an al)nndant supply of 
Insects iipon which these birds live, even in 'the 
most desolate regions. Tho Desoria or glacier 
flea thrives in a temperature seldom rising above 
the; fi’^zing-point ; they may be seen in great 
numbers in the shallow pools of water under the 
glacier stones, and when disturbed, jump about and 
rush to tbe bottom, where they form an animated 
mass of black dots. Grasshoppers and beetles 
love the higher pastures; and many butterflies, 
yery rare in England, may there he collected as 


they flutter from flower to flower. Very interesting 
it is to notice the various examples ol' iJie wonder- 
ful way in which the Creator adapts the forms of 
animal life to their position. Lot us lea,rn a lesson 
of joy from each of them, breaking through the 
chrysalis, like the insect, to reacli a liigher liib, 
and rising like the bird with its joyous song, 
‘true to tlie kindred points of heaven and home.’ 


THE COOL ENGLISHMAN. 
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CHAI-TTilR 'JHR LAS!’. 

The family record from which tho latter part 
of this story is derived, is so extremely fragmen- 
tary that the story might almost have enclefi. here. 
From another source, however, the writer has been 
enabled to present to his readers wliat they may 
rely upon as an authentic sequel to the foregoing 
narrative. It may be that our hero was flattered 
and pleased by the enthusiasm with which lie had 
been received, which, as he had ji viU’y good 
opinion of himaolf, could not have failed to be 
highly gratifying to his vanity. But what is still 
more puzzling is, that Simon, in a speech which 
he delivered upon the knoll to the asseiuhlod 
listeners, so twisted the real facts, and misre.pre- 
souted the whole case, as to make himself 
appear a man of lieroic valour and almost super- 
human coolness, which with all reverence for our 
worthy friend, we have no hesitation in. saying 
was somewhat far-fetched. As tho family tradi- 
tion to which we have before referred does not 
attempt to exj^lain this extraordinary behaviour 
on the part of our hero, the interests of strict 
veracity call upon us to do so, though tho task 
may perhaps he slightly prejudicial to the char- 
acter of that personage. 

The chance of immortalising himself, the pros- 
pect of seeing his name spread far and wide, not 

only among the country-people of A , hut 

wherever his fame might reach, hnust have been 
an almost irresistible temptation. Bosules, if the 
truth must he told, our hero had partaken freely, 
perhaps rather too freely of ustpmbaugh, wliich, by 
the merest accident we presume, ho Jiad found in 
the inn, and which ho had tloubtless qnalfod to 
drown the fatigue and excitement of the preced- 
ing night ; and as his constitution had never been 
iuuretl to tho effects of Irish whisky or indeed 
strong liquor of any kind, tho reader will easily 
allow for any fli0ht3 of imagination in tho dis- 
course which Mr Simon Lee made to the assembled 
rustics. 

With his insignificant little figure reared to its 
full height, with his huge white nightcap .strand- 
ing erect on Ms head, and with one hand raiseiL 
aloft, to lend emphasis to his words, .Simon com- 
menced his discourse in an attitude like that of 
a Boman orator in the Forum, On Ike other 
hand, the auditors below, with their grotc.squc 
limbs and eagerly upturned faces, might be fitly 
compared to a crowd of Satyrs, tlie lal)u]ous 
half-human inhabitants of tbe woody gl!ide.s. 

At first Simon assumed a tone of affected 
modesty and humility. He did not, he said, take 
very much credit to himself for the courage and 
presence of mind which he had dispia}^^ on the 
preceding night. It was only wJiat a man of 
determined and resolute disposition like, himself 
would have done in similar cirouiustances ; and 
besides tbe desire to shew an example to tliose 
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whom natare had less lavishly endowed with 
cotirage than himself^ would naturally have 
prompted him to preserve a calm demeanour 
in such a time of danger. 

But the iiscpiebaugh beginning to work, Simon 
gradually launched into a still more self-con- 
fident strain, to which the rustics below listened 
with respectful attention. 

It was not for him, he said, to trumpet his own 
praises, and such he was never in the habit of 
doing. Nevertheless he must direct their atten- 
tiou— if it were only for their own sakes, and that, 
they might profit by his example — to the pecu- 
liar nature of the courage which he, Simon,' 
had fortunately had the opportunity of dis- 
]playing on the previous night. It might be, 
continued he, that he had had a Mud of pre- 
science or fore-knowledge of the coming of 
the flood when he first went to sleep. It was 
accordingly without any great degree^ of _ surprise 
or alarm that he was awakened at midnight and 
made aware of its approach. He was aroused 
from his slumber.?, he was called xrpon to flee lor 
safety. There was the alternative of an awful 
death, or an ignominious flight. Simon was, 
he confessed it, subject to human frailties and 
weaknesses. What human being was not? I'or 
a moment he. hesitated as to which course of 
conduct to pursue — hut only for a moment; 
‘for never,’ e.xclaimed Simon, growing more and 
more grandilocxuent, ‘ will I suffer my honour to 
be soiled by a base and degrading flight ; never 
will I forsake my post when Duty bids me stay ! ’ 

How Simon’s honour could possibly be soiled by 
taking a common and reasonable jirecaution to 
secure his personal safety, or what our hero could 
mean by ‘ his post,’ we have always been at a loss 
to conjecture. The rustics, however, though the 
latter part of the oration was somewhat too high- 
flown to be comprehensible to them, yet under- 
stood sufficient of it to perceive that it was lofty 
and dignified in tone, and worthy of the great 
man wlio uttered it. They gave a deep murmur, 
or rather 0i‘owl, of approbation and admiration. 

Determined to push to the uttermost the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded, our hero proceeded, by 
forcibly contrasting his own resolute conduct with 
that of others who, in time of sudden danger, are 
too apt to neglect the safety of others in seeking 
their own. 

His first fimpnlse had been to render assistance 
to those who might be in need of it, when he dis- 
covered that the inmates of the inn had fled just 
before the ilood burst upon the dwelling. Thanks, 
however, to liis exertions — though what these were 
the writer has never been able to ascertain — the 
inn and a considerable portion of the property it 
contained wa.s preserved from destruction ! ‘But 
I ask, no reward for what I _ have done,’ con- 
tinued Bimon, with an air of lofty self-denial ; ‘an 
approving conscience is its own reward; and it | 
will be enough if the humble part I have taken , 
in what might possibly have been a frightful 
catastrophe, shall incite others to go and do like- 
wise upon all future occasions.’ 

Here, as before, the rustics gave a deep growl 
of applause, for Bimon had evidently spoken some- 
thing very fine indeed. Our hero concluded his 
discourse with some fine moral axioms, which 
coming from, so brave a man,_ could not fail to 
be both impressive and instructive. 


It would be useless to attempt to describe the 
enthusiasm and excitement whielr the oration occa- 
sioned among its auditors, who, forced to control 
their emotions while our hero was speaking, were 
now at full liberty to give vent to their pent-ixp 
feelings. Three deafening cheers were given for 
the ‘cool Englishman’ wlio had done such heroic 
deeds — deeds, it must indeed be admitted, some- 
what vague and shadowy as regards reality. In- 
deed, such an outburst of enthusiasm, wo are 
confidently assured, had never been heart!, within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant, 

Mr Simon Lee had intimated his intention to 
proceed to W as soon as the flood had suffi- 

ciently subsided ; whereupon the rustics noisily 
volunteered to carry him there. This offer, how- 
ever, Simon, after some consideration, declined, 
stating as a reason his unwillingness to put their 
zeal and enthusiasm to so severe a test. But his 
real motive for declining their assistance was, 
we strongly suspect, a slight doubt on his own 
part as to the kind of sensation which might 

be created in the good old city of W- oy 

his appearance in its streets accompanied by so 
noisy and numerous a band of admirers. He 
accordingly thanked the energetic villagers in a 
gracious manner for their proffered aid; but 
added, that being a man of humble and modest 
di.gpositioii, he was not ambitious of such a i)ublic 

entry into the town of W , but would be well 

satisfied if permitted to perform hie journey by 
the stage-coach. Eo- entering the inn, Simon 
changed his garb for that of travelling costume, 
and after many effusive farewells, was in due course 
whirled off to W 

Wg pass over a period of twenty years, and find 
that a great change has come over the village of 

A . It seems as if some mighty enchanter had 

waved his xvand over the scene, and transformed 
it by the magic of his potent spell. The little 
rustic village has disappeared, and in its stead now 
stands a tliriving town, whose streets are noisy 
with the hum of traffic. Even Nature herself 
seems to have put on another "garb, that she might 
not be behind-haud in this inodern age of progres.?. 
The stream which erstwhile traversed the valley, 
seems somehow to have enlarged itself into a river, 
with villas and sloping gardens lining its banks. 
W ater-works too have been established upon the 
river, and a Eaiiway traverses the town, while a 
large tunnel pierces the hills near tlie supposed 
abode of the once dreaded Demon. 

Many strangers come and go, some upon busi- 
ness and some upon pleasure. Bummer was waning 
into autumn, when upon a certain day an elderly 
gentleman, accompanied by a piarty of latlies, 
alighted at the platform. They have evidently 
come from a distance, and to judge by their luggage, 

they intend to pass some time in A Placing 

themselves in a lly, they are driven to a hotel 
of somewhat pretentious aspect, in the coffee-room 
of which they find, posted up over the mantel- 
piece, the following strangely worded piece of 
information : 

^ Notice. : 

This is to certify that this Inn — though con- 
siderably enlarged and renovated — ^is really the 
Inn which many years ago witnessed that great 
Eiood, which was so destructive to all other 
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"buildhiiTS except this Inn. This is also the Inn 
where the English gentleman lodged on the niglit 
of the Flood, who behaved so bravely on that 
occasion, and whose memory yet lingers in these 


parts. 

The bell is rung, and the landlord is sum- 
moned. ■ .1 

'May I aslc,' interrogates the elderly gentleman 
of tlie party, 'if you recollect the great Hood 
which took place twenty years ago V 
' Indeed I do sir,’ replies the obsequious host, 

' for I was landlord of this inn when it was nearly 
carried away.’ „ 

‘ Have you ever again seen the English gentle- 
man who stayetl in the inn upon that occasion ?’_ 

‘ The Cool Englishman, as we called him sir. 
Ho j he has never, to the best of my knowledge, 
been in A — - since,’ ^ 

‘Well,’ qnoth the elderly gentleman, raising his 
hat, ‘the Cool Englishman was your obedient 
servant, come to revisit the scene of the disaster ! ’ 


in never-ending file the great criminal army of 
England. Sadly and painfully interesting are the 
pages of these 'fearful volumes ; and as we turn 
over the leaves, the eye becomes fascinated with 
the stolid faces, and the mind absorbed with the 
details of the dark secrets which the dread 
records on every side ruthlessly reveal. 

When a prisoner is charged wifcli committing a 
crime, and it is thought that he has been previously 
convicted, the police have only to refer to the index 
to the Album, and if the name of the person is 
there, they will also find the number of the folio 
in which his portrait and record are entered ; and 
on turning to it will of course immediately see : 
whether it is the same individual or not. This is 
how the previous convictions of the prisoner in a 
late notorious murder case were brought to light. 
Very few of the faces in the National Album, 
when allowance is made for the disfigurement 
caused by the prison dress and cropped hair, 
exhibit any very marked peculiarities, tliough here 
and there we find a countenance of a sensual and 
somewhat forbidding aspect, Strange to say, the 
records of many of these unhappy creatures .shew 
that they have received a liberal education, ami 


the NATIONAL ALBUM. ^ . . . 

Theeb are many national records stowed away iu have also at an earlier period of their lives attcuded 


various corners of the vast metropolis of the British 
Empire ; but there are none of so sadly interesting 
a cliaracter as those of which wc are about to write. 
Some records immortalise all that is good in a 
nation— -its valour, its industry, and so forth ; hut 
there is a dark side to every picture ; and merry 
England, with all its beauties, its smiling fields, its 
pretty cottages, lordly mansions, and industrious 
people, possesses a record, the sadness of which 
is vivid and striking. 

We find this dark record in a series of books 
which are kept at the Home Olfice ; and from the 
fact of their being continuous volumes, and having 
every page illustrated with the portraits of persons 
who'have at some time or another hcen confined 
in one or other of Her Majesty’s prisons, wc cannot 


find a more appropriate name for the whole series 
than that of The National Alhum. The volumes in 


question are of the ordinary ledger size as used in 
commercial houses, are hound in dark-coloured 
leather, and are arranged in presses according to 
tlie year and letters of reference. In these hooks 
are to be found the ‘ record ’ and emte-de-visite of 
every prisoner confined within the limits of the 
United Kingdom ; the governor of each prison 
being required by law to forward to the Home 
Secretary within a prescribed period the particulars 
relating to each new prisoner whom he takes into 
his charge. On arrival at the Home Olfice, the 
records and portraits are placed in a box with 
alphabetical compartments to it, where they await 
their turn to ho entered and fastened in the par- 
tieular book for which they are destined, the 
portrait being gummed upon the left-hand side 
of the folio, and the record written to the right 
oMfc 

In many of these portraits the prisoners, espe- 
cially those sentenced to short terms, appear in 
their own clothes ; while those who are undergoing 
long periods of impriaonmenfc are photographed iu 
their prison dress. Thera they stand, row after 


fcsunday-sohools. , , 

During the past six years about one hundred awl 
eighty thousand erm-mais have thus been registered ; 
and a volume, under the title of the JIabitml 
Vriminals Register, containing the portraits and 
records of those who have been convicted more 
than once, has lately been published by authority, 
after having been printed by prisoners in Her 
Majesty’s Prison, Brixtou. There is a severe touch 
of irony in the fact that some of those whose 
features and acts are recorded in the pages of^ the 
Album should thus he engaged on a work destined 
to do themselves a bad turn at some future time ; 
though, even with these precautions on the part of 
the authorities, a goodly portion of criminals and 
their confreres manage to escape the clutches of 
the law. « . J.1 

Many of the personages ■who figure in the 
National Album have passed the greater part of 
their lives in prison ; .and the number of aliases 
adopted by them is ratlier amusing ; one woman, 
for instance, who had been convicted lor the 
thirty-ninth time, having no fewer than sixteen 
aliases. Iu addition to the volumes already men- 
tioned, there are others containing the descriptions 
of certain marks which have been found on the 
bodies of prisoners on their first entering the 
prison; and in cases where these have been found 
difficult of explanation, rough pen-and-ink sketches 
of the same are given. These marks arc princi- 
pally tattoo-rnarks, and vary in size and description, 
from the simple ring pricked into the finger, to 
tlie figures of ships, anchors, birds, quadrupeds, 
&:c. ; while the figures of men or woiuon are exhi- 
bited on the breasts or hacks of _ some of the priso- 
ners. The vegetable kingdom is also well repre- 
sented, and one man was found to be tattooed^ 
from shoulders to feet with the representation oi 
a large fish. Many of the marks are. of a descrip- 
tion fit only for record in the pages whore they 

i-r. nnri (1 f-ill CO 1 atcd tO eXCitO 


1 row, men, women, and children of all ages, and of i 

' every condition in life, from the fraudulent bank ting_ themselves to be decorated m tins teriibie 


wonder at the depraved taste of those pennit- 



dircctor with the gray hairs of age, down to the fashion. . , . ^ i .• 

little ragged Arab of the London streets* forming Crime of all kinds is oi course represented lu 
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the sad records which cover the pages of the 
National Album; but one is struck with the 
frequency of the convictions for assaults on 
defenceless women and children, and for other 
crimes of a nameless nature. Many of these, if 
not the majority of them, are, strange to say, 
committed by old men, or men long past the meri- 
dian of life ; and the saddest sight of all in these 
saddest of books is to see the, man, whose gray 
hairs and bowed shoulders tell us only too plainly 
of the Destroyer’s approach, spending the last 
days of his life in a prison for a foul and 
degrading crime. 

The national sin of drunkenness must be 
credited with most, if not all, of the crimes 
whicli fill the National Album with these portraits 
and records ; and it is a sad thing that one of the 
most civilised nations on the face of the earth 
sliould be a prey to such an unmitigated evil. 

One singular fact connected witli the portraits 
of prisoners is, that men who have been charged 
with and convicted of crimes of a ferocious char- 
acter appear to he the most mcek-faced indi- 
viduals in the vast criminal army. There are 
exceptions, hut the fact is nevertheless a striking 
one. There is one important omission in this 
fearful picture-gallery, for we miss among the 
faces of the greatest criminals those whom the 
law has been compelled to deprive of their exist- 
ence. Neither portraits nor records are forwarded 
to the Home Office in such cases, as of course 
there would he no object in doing so. They will 
never be ‘ wanted ’ again ! 

Many things are done now by the authorities 
to assist prisoners when discharged from jail, 
which at one period would have been condemned 
by some persons as a piece of useless sympathy. 
For instance, when a prisoner leaves the place in 
which he has been confined, he has, if his conduct 
has been good during his incarceration, to receive 
■a certain sura of money from the jail authorities, 
besides a railway pass to his home 'or the town he 
wishes to reach. To reach their homes, many of 
these persons have to pass through the metropolis, 
where, if not looked after, they would douhtle.s3 
soon fall into had company, and quickly find their 
way back to prison again. To prevent this, a 
gentleman from the Home Office awaits the dis- 
charged man’s arrival at the railway station, takes 
from him liis pass, and conducts him in a cab to 
the terminus of the other railway along which 
he is to ride to his destination. The ex-convicts 
are very thankful for this care and attention, and 
often try to express their gratitude in many 
amusing ways. 

So niucli for the efficacy of English prison-disci- 
pline, It would nevertheless be much better if 
there could be a system of classification adopted in 
all onr pri-sons, by which old ollenders or habitual 
criminals might he kept separate from others, 
and suhmitfed to a severer form of prison-labour. 
-Prisoners might also he classified according to 
the crime they have committed, so that those who 
have been convicted of unnatural offences might be 
altogether deprived of the means of communicating 
with, and depraving the minds of, fellow-prisoners 
of purer morals than their own. It seems strange, 
for iu.stance, why soldiers and sailors who have 
only been guilty of purely military offences, such as 
insubordinate conduct, absence without leave, &c., 
should be compelled to herd with a lot of thieves 


and other criminals of a much worse description ; 
but so it is, as the National Album testifies ; while 
even youths and children are thus hrouglit into 
contact with the vilest characters. 

When we remember, however, what vile dens of 
squalid^ infamy most of our prisons used to be at 
the beginning of the century, we must acknowledge 
that vast strides in the cause of humanity have 
been taken ; for instead of hot-beds of disease, 
these places are now — as we recently had occa- 
sion to remark in an article entitled ‘ Life Under 
New Aspects’ — like so many palaces of health, 
in which, though the regulations may he harsh, 
and the food without variety, everything consist- 
ent with the principle of punishment is done to 
make the inmates well acquainted with the bless- 
ings of cleanliness and fresh air. There is no 
question, however, that the labour, which is 
undoubtedly severe, is somewhat indiscriminately 
applied to strong and weak persons alike ; and 
hence the cause of some of the deaths in prison. 
of_ which we have lately heard a great deal, 

C itt doctors, as a rule, being very much 
ened against suffering, in consequence of 
the impostures with which they so often have 
to deal. A good anecdote of a case of this kind 
was related by us iu a former number of this 
Journal, in which a man who pretended to have 
injured his spina, deceived not only the judge 
who tried him — and so got off with a much 
lighter sentence than he would otherwise have 
had — and all his attendants, but also all the 
doctors who saw him, save one who recognised 
him and laid bare the imposture^ 

Amongst the most notable portraits in the 
National Album are those of the Tichborne 
Claimant — who is wonderfully reduced in size, and 
but a shadow of his former self, though looking 
hearty and well — Sarah Leverson of ‘Beautiful 
for Ever ’ fame ; the Stauntoiis ; the notorious 
detectives, who succeeded ultimately in getting 
detected themselves ; and— sadde.st of all perhaps, 
fronr one point of view — Dr Baxter Langley, the 
imprisoned director. These are of course hut an 
infinitesimal portion of the sad array which this 
remarkable series, of black-books discloses to our 
view, aud which extends backward over a period 
of more than twenty years. There is ample 
material in their pages for the philosopher, the 
romancist, and the hikoriau ; while the knowledge 
that the cause of most of the crime therein recorded 
is due to the evils of intemperance, should cause 
the advocates for a better state of things to 
redouble their efforts, and never to cease until 
the greatest curse that ever blighted the prospects 
of a civilised commuiuty is eradicated from our 
midst. 


THE HALF-TIDE ROCK, 

When the writer — who now resides iu America — 
first knew and went to scliool at Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, it was little more than a village. Now it 
is a town of con.siderable importance, with rail- 
roads, telegraphs, and all modern improvements. 
Then there were no steam-packets plying across the 
Solent. The principal portion of tlie growing town 
was situated on the rising land west of the fiat, 
then called ‘ the Dover,’ through which meandered 
a small salt creek or inlet of the sea, from whence 
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the salt-pans tised to be supplied- in the days of 
the old Ei’ench war, ‘when England was chie/Iy 
dependent on her supplies of salt from the evapo- i 
ration of sea- water. The part of ‘ the Dover ’ near [ 
the sca-shore was covered with graves of the men 
who had been drowned or destroyed by the sinlc- 
ing and destruction of the ships Boyal George and 
Jjoyne, whose corpses drifted on shore from Spit- 
head, and were buried in wdiat was then a common 
and valueless jhece of land, although now doubt- 
less covered with streets aud buildings. On the 
rising ground to the east, towards Nottlestone, were 
situated the delightful house and grounds then 
called Atherly, at the time of which I speak the 
residence of the Ilutt family. On the front of 
these grounds, towards the sea, the subsidence of 
the land, or the washings of the water, discovered 
the existence of a large underground hrick-avched 
chamber ; doubtless constructed in former years of 
the French war, whon contraband trade was exten- 
sive, and amongst certain classes popular ; aud 
when profits were so large as to admit of the 
construction of such underground aud secret re- , 
ccptaclos — unused when disco vercd--liufc which 
being built in a bank of earth, formed a safe 
method of concealing from tlie officers of the law 
all kinds of contraband wares, i 

This place we schoolboys know as the ‘Smugglers’ 
Cave and in those days there was many a legend 
connected with it, which curious youth extracted 
from garrulous old age. ‘There never was such 
a place fur tales of adventure aud smuggling, in 
which the narrators had taken part, as Itydo ; and 
amongst others, the following tale was told to tho 
writer by an aged seafaring man, who took delight 
in getting hold of young folks and spinning tho 
tougliest yarns, none the less wonderful for having 
occurred so many years ago. One of these yarns 
related to the Smugglers’ Gave, the neighbour- 
hood of which had been tho scene of the tragedy 
which we now proceed to narrate. 

James Morrison was one of a band of smugglers, 
and one of the most efficient of the body-— always 
active and enterprising— the first to point out a 
hazardous exploit, and the first to carry out his 
own plan. He was admired by all his mates, and 
was the very life of tho lawless society in which 
he moved. His comrades adored him; aud Ms 
natural enomioa the custom-house offi<5ev3, looked 
upon a capture as neatly hopeless when once 
James was known or suspected to have a share in 
the iransaotion. His youth alone prevented his 
being the captain of the tribe; but the elders, 
although they admired his spirit, feared his rash- 
ness; and it was always considered necessary to 
call in the aid of the older heads to moderate 
the zeal and repress the recklessness of his advice 
and proceedings. He was never known to desert 
a friend tmd^r any circumstances, or even a cargo 
’ whilst there was a chance of success left j and 
Ms uniform, gopd-hn^ shewed what daring can 
, accomplish, when upheld by an intelligent head 
and a dauntless heart, ' 

HSr 


William Lowe was another nieuiher of tlio fra- 
ternity, and his gifts lay in an almost opposite 
direction to those of klorrison. Covert ami sly, he 
was always ready to catch at a h;il f~suggest(;d idea 
aud make, it his own. Giinlious to almost the verge 
of timii.lity, ho seldom or never undovtook any- 
thing in which Im did not succeed. Ihit although 
every one of Ms fellows recognised his usefulness, 
none loved him. Hone distrusted him, ))acauf)e 
all believed that tho dreadful oaths by -which tlm 
society were bound together were too terrible to 
bo broken by one so careful ; aud the awful 
punishments which, wore known to await a con- 
victed informer, would, every one supposed, deter 
even the worst amongst them from committing 
the blackest crime with which a smuggler can be 
branded — that of informing against Iris accom- 
plie.es. 

^ Btrango as it may appear, these two nren were 
friends. Tixey were seldom apart. On nujro than 
one occasion they had rendered the most material 
service to each other. James had saved William’s 
life, and rescued hixn several times from the fang.H 
of tho law. William had by his prudence saved 
more than one cargo Ibr James. And to all appear- 
ance, their friendship ought to. have been cemented 
by mutual benefits bestowed and expected ; but 
it was so on one side only. Williaux often envied 
Janves Iris brilliant success, and. more than all, 
envied Iris larger gains and Iris influence with hia 
companions. On one occasion, Morrison had in- 
jured Lowe, without knowing it, in a tender point, 
‘the aflcctiun of woman;’ aud the latter vowed, 
tliongh secretly, to have revenge. 

Morrivsou had (uubarked his all in one transac- 
tion, tho favourable result of which would give 
him independence, or, at all events, would enable 
him to marry the ohjeefc of their joint affections, 
who preferred his ijold and brilliant character 
, to that of Iris more sly aud prudurrt associate. 

, What will not a combination of aelLintarest, anger, 

I aud injured affection eil'ect'# The tempter saw his 
' opportunity ; the means were at hand. Becret infor- 
mation was given by Lowe to an officer of great 
activity and address ; the best methoda worn 
adopted to secure success by the officers of tho 
law, and the ro.sult could scarcely he otherwise 
than favonvahle to their wi.she3. 

1 The eventful night came ; the. whole gang of 
smu.gglers were collected ; the venture was one of 
more than ordinary value, and expectation xvas at 
its height, when oixe of the scouts rushed in 
amongst the smugglers and gave tlio alarm that 
they wore betrayed and surrounded. The keg.-^ 
of spirits had all been landed ; the horses loaded 
with tlie rich parcels of silks aud other cxci.'^ablo 
articles, and all was in readiuo,ss for a start inland. 

' The boats had shoved off in security, after efleeting 
' the Itmdinm What could ho domi? If the hnata 
' were recalled, the necos.sary signals would betray 
' their position. If tlioy wore mh; recalhid, the lo.s.s 
' of the whole venture seemed inevitable. In thl.a 
dilemma, Morrison proposed that a division should, 
he made— that the lea.sfc valuable but most nume- 
rous of the packages should at ouco be fakeu in 
the direction in which, the ollicers were kmuvn ia 
be ; whilst the remainder of the goods, being the 
chief hope of tho expedition, should remaiu .sla- 
' tionary for a time ; and whon those in charge 
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heard their comrades engaged with the officers, 
the reserve should make a rush in another direc- 
tion and, if possible, escape. This plan was too 
hopeful not to he carried into immediate effect. 
Morrison was left in charge of the reserve, or most 
valuaido part of the cai’go ; whilst Lowe went 
witli the other. At that time, forfeiture of the 
goods was the worst to he expected ; the severe 
laws against the persons of such olfenders had 
not been enacted. The punishment of a roto 
was only a short imprisonment, if detected ; 
hut they generally managed to escape ; for the 
officers were too eager to seize the goods, upon 
which their hope of reward rested, to look much 
after the offenders, from whom nothing hut hard 
knocks conld he had, and the capture of whom 
was, to the most sagacious of the officers, very 
much like cutting the throat of the goose which 
laid the golden eggs. 

The expedition, divided as aforesaid, proceeded 
towards the officers’ station, and as was expected, 
were immediately pounced upon. The usual ratt- 
ling of sticks in the fight which ensued, and the 
shouts of the combatants, warned Morrison that his 
time for action had arrived, and lie moved quietly 
off accordingly, with every chance of success, so 
completely had the ruse taken. Suddenly a cry 
arose amongst the officers : ‘ Divide lads, divide ; 
they make ^ off with the best part of the booty 
towards Nettlestonc.’ 

The word of command was given ; the already 
captured goods were left in charge of half the ■ 
number of officers j and the rest and strongest 
party of the custom-house people, mounting the 
captured horses and their own, started off in the ■ 
direction pointed out. Then occurred a fearful 
race. The smugglers having the advance of nearly 
half a mile, had at first the advantage ; but their 
heavily laden horses could not long preserve their 
speed ,* and after a severe chase, the flying party 
were overtaken, Morrison, nothing daunted, rallied 
his men, and placing the horses in the rear, with 
directions to tlie drivers to move on immediately 
they had recovered their breath, and as soon as 
the light coiumeucod, if possible still to effect their 
escape. 

Janies kloriison and his men fought like tigers 
at bay ; to him capture was ruin, not only to his 
fortune, but to his hopes of love and hapjiiness. 
He was everywhere through the fight ; none seemed 
able to stand before his blows, when at last he 
came hand to hand with the chief officer in charge 
of the party. If he wcire vanquished, the goods 
would be safe. James’fS strength seemed doubled, 
his eyes flashed five, and the blows of his stick 
could be kept off no longer. The oflicer had 
behaved with great forbearance as to sacrificing 
life ; but finding himself hard pressed, and after 
several warnings, drew a pistol and fued. James 
fell. The rest of the smugglers seeing resistance 
hopeless, and yet determined to save their leader, 
made a desperate rally and carried him off, leaving 
the goods undefended. The capture of the goods 
Avus complete, although all the men escaped ; and 
in an hour or two James awoke to consciousness 
in the hands of his friends. 

Shortly after their rout, the whole party of 
smugglers met at their usual place of rendezvous, 
which was the cave or suhterraiieau chamber before 
nitiiiioncKl. The labourers liad according to custom 
immediately dispersed to their own houses ,* for 


they, although employed, were never trusted with 
the ■ secrets of the gang. "When the muster was 
complete, the wdiole party arranged tlieinselves for 
a consultation. Poor James was made as com- 
fortable as possible ; for it was found too dangerous 
to remove him to his usual place of residence, 
which was at a considerable distance; and since 
the^ effusion of blood jhad been stopped, he had 
rapidly revived. The wound was not considered 
very dangerous, and the hardy fellows were used 
to treat everything but death lightly. Lowe was 
nearly the last who arrived. He had hesitated a 
long time whether or not he should come at all ; 
but with the consciousness of guilt, had considered 
that his staying away might have a suspicious 
appearance ; he therefore put a hold front on the 
matter, and with an air rather more swaggering 
than usual with him, he made his appearance 
Avith his fellows. The arrival of the few remaining 
members of the body was the signal for the 
commencement of the consultation as to the cause 
of the misfortune, and the best mode of avoiding 
such a thing in future. 

The old captain of the gang was the first who 
spoke ; in a few nervous words he explained 
to the meeting that it was quite clear treachery 
must have been at work ; that the very force 
in which the custom-house officers mustered, was 
of itself a convincing proof that they expected 
great booty and considerable resistance. The idea 
of treason was generally repudiated by the smug- 
glers. Who, they said, could be guilty of sum 
a thing ? Were they not all as brothers ? Had they 
not too often been tried, to allow even for a 
moment of such a suspicion being cast amongst 
those present ? 

‘ It must have been the boat-people,’ said , 
Lowe. 

‘It conld not have been they,’ replied the captain; 
‘for, as Avas customary, they" did not know where 
the fall was to he made until a few minutes before, 
when the information was given to them by signal 
by myself with the usual flashings and cross- 
lights.’ 

One brought foiAvard one suspicion, another a 
different one, until at - last an old smuggler, almost 
borne down by years, whose duty it Avas to Avatch 
about through the country, and do the other light 
business of the company — for his strength for 
carrying goods and fighting was gone — quietly rose 
and said : ‘ Comrades, guard the door.’ Every one 
started to his feet. All knew that some informa- 
tion of the greatest importance was about to be 
given, and that the traitor must be amongst them- 
selves, Every one looked at his neighbour Avith 
blank dismay; the blood left Lowe’s cheek, but 
the light was too gloomy to shew it to his fellows. 

Those whose duty it was, reported that all was 
secure, and the old man then called out : ‘ William 
Lowe, step forward, and answer for your treason 
to your comrades!’ All shrank from Mm; and 
although he did not advance, he was instantly 
standing alone. The old man then resumed : 
‘William Lowe, where were you last Thursday 
night?’ 

He hurriedly answered : ‘ At home that ho had 
not stirred out after dark. 

‘If so,’ said the old man, ‘hoAV was it that I 
met you in Union Street in 'Hyde after eleven 
o’clock at night, coming in a direction from Lieu- 
tenant’s Austen’s house ? I could not be mistaken ; 
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■for I liave lived too lonj; in tlie ■world and had 
too much to do -with, the “fair trade” not to make 
myself certain where my suspicions are once 
aroused. I should have mentioned it to the cap- 
tain, but that it was then only suspicion, and I 
dared hardly think you ■were a traitor,’ 

William answered not a word; in the hard-set 
look.s of his comrades he saw his fate. 

' Further than this,’ pursued the old man j ‘ Bill 
Simmons, one of the labourers, told mo that at 
the first fight ho saw a man with a red neck- 
erchief leave our ranks, run behind a bush, and 
speak to the lieutenant just before the cry was 
raised that the best part of the goods had gone off 
towards Nettlestone. Who present has a red neck- 
erchief but William Lowe E 

All looked round; the proof 'was deemed con- 
clusive, and each man looked in his neighbour’s 
face for confirmation of bis own opinion. There 
W'as evidently but one feeling. 

The captain, after a few mimrtes’ considera- 
tion, and examining the face.s of his conirado.s 
pronounced the fatal words : ‘ William Lowe, you 
iiave betrayed us. You have broken your oath. 
Yon must diel’ 

The unhappy wretch saw. not one gleam of pity 
in any face — his fate was sealed, and he well knew 
that his death would follow. Notwithstanding all 
thi.", he did not fail ; his cheek was livid, and the 
moisture oozed from every pore, yet there he stood 
erect gasping for breath, condemned as well by his 
own conscience as b}'' the voice of his comrades, 
A sudden cry from the man who stood nearest 
Morrison’s bed called attention to the wounded 
man. All thought for the time that he was dead ; 
but he had only swooned, overcome by his own 
feelings on hearing the sentence given; for at 
that moment the reality of his friend’s treachery 
flashed suddenly on hia mind. 

Nothing now remained but the mode of carrying 
out the sentence. It was the finst crime of the 
kind that had taken place in that neighbourhood 
and amongst that set ; and it was deemed necessary 
that the mode of execution should be the most 
horrible and protracted that could be devised ; 
yet at the same time no one liked to stain his 
hand with blood. 

The old man who had brought the accusation 
solved the difficulty. *When 1 was in Doherty’s 
gang in the north of Ireland,’ said he, ‘ we were 
betrayed then as now, and the sentence was that 
the informer should be tied on to a half-tide rock 
at the time of the rising flow of the tide, and left 
to drown.’ 

No acclamation greeted his proposal ; but in 
the .stern murmur which arose from the assembly, 
the old man read their approval of the plan. 

The captain again addressing the culprit, said ; 
'This night, a-t the rise of the flood-tide, you shall 
he exposed to its mercy ; and all within hearing of 
our justice shall learn what is the fit fate for an 
infonner,’ . 

Lowe’s heart died within him. One cry for 
meroy -passed his lips ; but he saw that all was in 
vain, and he again sank into a gasping silence. 
As it -was now early dawn, all except those left to 

t uard the prisoner separated, and returned to their 
omes. 

_ The following night — it was a calm, bright, beau- 
tiful moonlight — tdrd tide turned to the flood at 
nine o’clock ; at ten some dark bodi.es were seen 


moving over the sands from the wood on the shore 
ill front of Athcrly— where tlio Smugglcr.s’ Cave is 
situated — in the divectiou of a number of isolated 
rocks, or rather large stones which were spriiikhid 
hero and there on. the, sand in front of tluj cave, 
hut about a q^uartci- of a mile from the high water- 
mark on the shore, The tide runs out and le.ave.s 
a great extent of sandy heacdi, for possibly nearly 
a mile on that shore, and the rocks spoken of are 
more than half-way bctiveeu high aurl low water- 
mark, They are all black witli a growth of sea- ■ 
weed, so that a man’s figure in dark' clothes would 
not at a distance be observed upon them. In a 
short time the dark objects were seen returning. 
For an hour afterwards all was silent ; when 
suddenly through the night-air arose a cry so 
appalling, that it struck at once to the hearts of 
all who heard it. Some of the nearest residents 
in Ryde not connected with the boatmen ru.shed 
to the beach, feeling assured that some accident 
must have happoued ; hut all coimoofed with the 
water seemed to bo absent, and their hoals were 
all stranded on the beach awaiting the return of 
the tide. 'It comes from the rocks near Atherly,’ 
sajd one ; and the whole ])o.sso of listeners rushed 
to the spot, where in various attitudes of silent 
attention they found a number of men apparently 
boatmen. ‘What i.s the meaning of that unearthly 
cry ? ’ they eagerly imiuired. But from the men 
assembled they received no reply. At the time, 
it was supposed that all were too much horror- 
stricken to interfere ; hut afterwards their behav-- 
iour ■H'as attributed to a lUflereut motive. 

A slight ripple now curved the surface of the 
water ; and the moon, previously, sometimes ob- 
scured by light clouds, shone out in full reful- 
gence. The ripple must have washed above the 
poor wretch’s lips, for in.stantly there hunst forth 
a torrent of gurgling cries ; these continued for 
a few moments, when fainter and fainter grew 
the sobs of mortal agony, and it was apparent to 
all that human assistance ■was of no further avail. 
As soon as this was certain, all the boatmen left 
in parties of two and three, none looking hack 
or speaking, I'ho towns-people after agreeing 
amongst themselves to he on the spot the moment 
the tide rendered examination practicable tht3 
next morning, separated for their homes, to retail 
the mysterious and dreadful story to their ex- 
pectant families. 

The morning came fine and clear. The earlie,st 
of the spectators of the night before rushed to the 
spot ; and there, in the centre of the group of rocks, 
they found the body of a man in a sitting po.sture 
cha'ined to a ‘hidl-tide rock,’ stone dead— the 
expression on his coilnteuauce indicating the 
awful death he had died. It was William Lowe. 

Even in the days of the narrator's school-hoy 
life, the old inhabitants of Hyde shunned the spot 
of a moonlight night when the tide came aipplipig 
on. The same shrieks in imagination were again 
heard by them ; the horrors of that feaiTul night 
were recalled to their minds ; and they used to point 
out to their children and visitor.? to tin*, watering- 
place the spot where ‘the condemned smugghm 
was chained by lii.s comrades to that “hall-tide 
rock,” and drowncul.’ A proper fate, they used 
to say, for all informers. 
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in estimation by tbe learned world — ^was oiFered 
some singular Arabic manuscripts by a book- 
seller of that city. The doctor evidently thinking 
that the demand for such goods must be next to 
nil in Norwich, declined to buy at the price named. 
That \va3 a ruse of his. He thought he could get 
them at a cheaper rate when he next called, and 
even fancied that the bookseller would send to 
say he might have them at his lower rate. To 
his surprise, the bookseller did not send, and he 
called again, asking that he might have a second 
look at the manuscripts. ‘ They ’re sold,’ said 
the bookseller. On asking ^ To whom ? ’ he was 
told, to a poor tailor ; and he despatched the book- 
seller at once to stop the tailor from, cutting 
them np for measures. In a short time the poor 
tailor Wild came with the bookseller, carrying the 
manuscripts in his hands and, to the delight of 
the Dean, uninjured. The Dean’s delight was, how- 
ever, changed to surprise when Wild declined 
to part with his Arabic treasures. He was incre- 
clulons. What could the man want with them? 
Wild simply replied that he wanted to read them. 
Prideaux hardly comprehended the tailor, and 
asked that humble individual to favour him with 
oral proof j and was astonished at the ease with 
which the man first read a passage and then trans- 
lated it into English. 

The Dean did not let this incident pass without 
seeking to benefit this out-of-the-way student. He 
made inquiries about the life of Wild ; and W'hat 
he learned added to the impression which the poor 
tailor’s reading had made. It seemed that Wild’s 
friends, when he was a boy, were able to send him 
to the grammar-school ; and there his success was 
so great, that an effort was made to enable him to 
go from school to the university. But mifortu- 
nately his friends could not manage that, and 
were forced to apprentice him to a tailor. After 
his seven years’ apprenticeship, ho served seven 
years as journeyman, and then another seven 
years after that. During this twenty-one years’ 
working on a tailor’s bench, he had almost for- 
gotten all that had made him remarkable at school ; 
hut at the end of it, a long illness of fever and 


TWO REMARKABLE TAILORS. 
Neither the late Professor Craik in his very 
interesting book on the Purstdt of Knowledge 
under Difficulties, nor Dr Samuel Smiles in his 
Self-help, has exhausted the material illustrative of 
self-education which diligent readers may find in 
the annals of the remote or the recent past. We 
have before us two brief biographies of men who, 
in the eighteenth century, astonished not only 
their neighbours, but many others, to whom fame 
made them known by the extent of their acquire- 
ments, and by the ardour with which they had 
struggled against adverse circumstances to obtain 
the knowledge they sought. It is not quite so 
easy now to appreciate the difficulties in the way 
of these men as it was when the biographies 
were written, more than a hundred years ago. 
We can recall to ourselves the successive changes 
which have occurred in that time in the condition 
of our working-classes, and the marvellous increase 
in the means of self-culture. Scarcely one of the 
societies, either public or private, which have since 
done so much for the enlightenment of the masses 
of the people had then begun working. There 
was no cheap literature of any kind. News- 
papers were then a luxury even to the middle 
classes, and a stray glance at them was all that a 
working man could hope to obtain, even though 
he possessed the ability to read. To us, looking 
back to these times, it must seem to have been 
terribly arduous for a man depending on the 
labour of his hands for bread, to become worthy 
of the epithet ‘ learned.’ And yet that epithet 
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«sue, continuing from between two and^ three 
years, so reduced Mm, as to mahe work impos- 
Bible. Whilst thus compelled to be idle, ixo 
amused Mmself by reading certain odd volumos 
of old (livinity which fell in his way ; and the 
frequent references which he found to the original 
Hebrew text, bred in him a desire to study that 
language. How to manage it was not easily lound 
out. At last he obtained an Euglisb-Mebrow 
grammar and lexicon ; and working at that, he 
was astonished to find how hia old school know- 
ledge came back to Mm. Strange to say, tins 
new and now abiding interest seemed to have a 
good effect upon his health; and as he became 
stronger, he went on stitching through the day, 
and studying persistently half through the night. 
The Hebrew did not satisfy him. He found that 
as he came to understand it, its relations to other 
oriental languages became apparent, and he set 
himself to master them. It is difficult to make 
out how he obtained the requisite books for his 
studies, but he did get them ; and he used tluiui 
to some effect, as his strange introduction to Dean 
Brideaux was the means of showing. 

The Dean was so much interested, that partly 
from Ms own means, and partly by tlio aid of 
gentlemen who had a fellow-feeling for this tailor- 
I orientalist, he enabled Wild to remove to Oxford, 
j where, though ho never became a member of the 
university, he was yet able to prosecute his studies 
' in the Bodleian, and to maintain himself in a very 
! humble way by translating or making extracts 
from oriental manuscripts. He lived thus for 
several years, and was known to the other students 
in the famous Oxford library as the Arabian tailor. 
Wild next removed to London, where Dr hlead 
helped him to some littlo patronage ; hut he never 
obtained more than was sufficient for his very 
small wants. He taught and translated, and in 
1734 he published the only book to which he put 
Ms name. His poverty continued to the very last, 
but never seemed especially irksome to him. He 
hod no notion of, and indeed was every way unfit 
for that kind of success which most men seek to 
obtain. Knowledge was to him all in all. 

Our other tailor, Bobert Hill, was a native of 
Tring in Hertfordshire, being bom there in the 
last year of the seventeenth century; but the 
greater part of his life was spent in Buckingham, 
m which town he died in 1777. The story of his 
life, from wMch we cull the following information, ' 
is dated 1764, when ha had still more than twenty 
years to dwell among men, We cannot therefore 
speak of the end of his life— of what he was and 
of what ho did in those twenty years— but what 
we do know of him is worth repeating. He was 
indebted to a relative for his acqiiaintanco with 
the alphabet ; and having that, he managed to 
obtain such further knowledge of letters as 
enabled him to read while he was a boy at home. 
All the time he ever spent at school was about, 
seven weeks, during which he obtained some 
notion of writing the letters and words which he 
already. knew howto read. When he was four- 
teen years old he was apprenticed to a tailor at 
Buckingham, and even then manifested a strange 
desire to master languages. The^ first money he 
managed to scrape together went in the purchase 
of a Beta's Testament in Latin and a Latin 

B mar. He found it far from easy to learn 
I from these, hooks, and hit on the admirable 


device of doing some service for one or other of 
the boys attending tho^ Ere,e School, stipulating 
that he should have in return the English of 
certain words that puzzled him, or an explanation 
of a perplexing rulo in his grammar, Defoi’e he 
got to the enii of his apprenticeship, he had not 
only learnt his trade — he was quite diligent at 
that — but ho was proud of boiiig able to road 
several Latin classics with much. ease. Of course 
this sedulous studying of his was talked about, and 
at last became known to a gentleman who, having 
recently lost a son, gave to Hill the books which 
had belonged to his boy. Among them was a 
Greek Testament wMch proved an attractive 
curiosity to the young tailor. He was fortunate 
■in having a little help to acqxiire this language, 
and in about three years could read Homer with 
some pleasure, 

His desire ‘to know’ became so_ great that he 
failed to attend to his xvork ; and for some years 
he became a sort of lravelUng_ tailor, going from 
town to town, and from district to district, but 
always on the look-out for some one who could 
help him with this or that language. His was not 
an ordinary sort of life to lead ; ho seemed unsettled 
and of a vngabondish nature, but was nevertheless 
intent on what was then the one thing needful to 
iiim— knowledge. When he was thirty-four years 
old he began to study Hebrew, but found that 
his Shindior’s grammar was not very helpful ; it 
took for granted that so much was known which, 
in this case at least, the student did not know. 
Hill thought that if any one knew Hebrew, a 
.Jew shoixld, and accordingly looked out for one. 
Ho found one on tramp like himseli^ and proposed 
< tliat they should travel together, in order that the 
Jew might wilh the greater ease teach Hill the 
grand old language of the Bible. Unfortunately, 
this was so little, that Hill was disappointed, and 
looked out for another member of the ancient 
race. lie had to seek not one only, but many, 
and all alike wanted the ability to teach. Thexr 
he turned again to grammars, and working steadily 
through eleven dilibrunt ones, he at last became 
familiar with the language in which the Bible was 
given to mankind. 

Besides his study of languages, ho devoted him- 
self to all sorts of out-of-the-way inquiries, tramp- 
ing on from place to place in the daytime, and 
asking many questions as ho went; or while he 
sat cross-legged on some cottager’s table pnending 
his tom or worn garments, and then sitting up 
long into the night with his grammar and his 
books in strange tongues. 

At last atlvanclng age warned him that he 
must end this vagabond life ; and so he went back 
to .Buckingham, wlxere for tho^ rest^ of his days he 
remained in obscurity, earning just enough to 
keep him from slax'ving ; but always content *, Ms 
mind filled with the curious information, picked 
. up hy him in his littlo travels, and ever turning 
with pride and interest to the great hooks which 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew always had ixx theni 
food for his hungry mind. He made more m 
appearance as an author than Henry IV ild did, 
having in his later days puWished liomarJes on 
Bei'helsy’s Essay on SpifU, Criticisms on Job, and 
The Oharaoter of a Jev) ; this last work being one 
in which he could well illustrate tlie old saw that 
familiarity breeds conteuqxt. Wc need not say 
that Hill’s knowledge of J cws was small, and that 
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if it had been his lot to have beeia hnown to men 
of that race who were thenj and whose sons are 
now distinguished for their learning, he would 
have appreciated the distance and the difference 
between the vagabond and the educated Hebrew. 


LANCASHIRE MEMORIES. 

We have been perusing a pleasantly written work, : 
' ‘ Lancashire Memories,’ by Louisa Potter, seemingly i 
a young candidate for literary fame. The book ■ 
, consists of a series of sketches. One of these, styled ■ 
The Maudesleys, we offer in an abbreviated form : 
as a specimen of the authoress’s description of 
early remembrances. 

‘There are few people I remember better or 
regret more than my mother’s old friend and rela- 
tive Mrs Weston; partly because, in virtue of 
relationship, she claimed a right to tutor, direct, 
and advise me ; but chieffy because that same ' 
relationship procured for me the charming privi- 1 
lege of frequent visiting at her house from my ' 
earliest recollection until the time when she, alas ! I 
could welcome me no more. ! 

Maudesleys, where she lived, and had lived all 
her life, was a steady, comfortable, respectable, 
unpicturesque dwelling, with a red brick front, a 
portico, and two windows on each side of the door, 
with five above. Mr Weston was a thriving 
merchant in the large town seven miles off, and in 
addition to his interest in bales of cotton and 
packs of gray calico, was smitten with farming, 
and cultivated acres and acres for his own par- 
ticular pleasure ; and so between steam-churns and 
turnip-cutters and thrashing-machines and divers 
breeds of cattle, contrived to lose a very tolerable 
income each year, as most gentlemen-farmers do. i 
Then he could not give much personal attention ; 
to it ; for he drove to town in his gig early in the , 
morning, dined in his warehouse in a comfortless 
room, commanding a grim view of carts loading 
with cotton bags, enlivened by a very suggestive 
rope, with a large hook at the end, dangling from, 
the teagle above ; and in winter rarely saw his 
pretty home by daylight. 

It was a pretty home (in spite of its bright red 
front), with its velvet lawn and belt of shrubbery, 
and a broad winding gravel walk leading up to 
the front door, so smooth and level — not one 
pebble out of place. Indeed, how should it ? 
when old Diggle, the gardener, followed the wheels 
of a departing carriage with his roller; and neither 
the family, nor those who were very intimate, 
ever dreamed of driving up to the front of the 
house, but always alighted at a side-door close 
to John’s pantry, which arrangement spared both 
John and Higgle much trouble. 

A walk tlirougli the fine-grown laurels led into 
the flower-garden, so sheltered, warm, and sunny, 
that in the early spring, before the neighbouring 
gardens had recovered from their winter sleep, 
this was gay witlx the bright blue hepatica, the 
graceful jonquil, and the pale lilac flowers and 
broad spotted leaves of the dog-toothed violet. 
One side of the garden was bounded by a high 
wall, covered with peach and nectarine trees, and 
in autumn a matting was nailed below, in order 
to catch any fruit that might fall. Many; an 
earnest iixspcction have I made of that matting ! 


The fi:nit‘trees were interspersed with climbing ! 
roses, the sweet-scented clematis, and the trumpet 
honeysuckle ; and then came the greenhouse, of 
an obsolete construction — a mere shed of glass, 
such as Cowper might have sat in, and apostro- 
phised the friendly goldfinches that cause man- 
kind to blush. In front of the greenhouse were 
beds of ranunculus and anemones, dazzling in their 
rich erimsons and purples ; and in autumir the 
gorgeous scarlet geranium or verbena, that gem of 
a flower, whose brilliant colouring seems to emit a ■ 
li^ht of its own. A gravel walk, neatly edged 
with box and bordered with flowers, encircled the 
garden; and in the centre was a smooth lawn, 
dotted over with azaleas, rhododendrons, pink 
thorns, and the magnificent tree peony. A plea- 
sant, sweet smeR floated abont in that garden, 
warm, aromatic, and fragrant — a gentility of scenl^ 
so to speak, that is quite indescribable, and which 
I have never perceived in cottage gardens, or farm- 
house gardens, or nursery gardens, though there 
may have been as many flowers, or more. A 
laurel hedge on one side of the garden divided it 
from a large park-like meadow of undulating land, 
surrounded by a belt of plantation ; and being 
used as a ley (from which, probably, the place 
derived its name, Maudesleys), was usually enli- 
vened by sheep and cattle. A pond, near the edge 
thickly set witn water-lilies, was at once a mourn- 
ful interest and a solemn warning ; for long ago, 
when Mrs Weston was quite young, she had a 
little brother Willie of five years old, and his 
mamma was very ill, and died, and Willie was 
forgotten ; and when all was over, and the children 
gathered together, there was no Willie. They 
searched everywhere ; and at length he w'as found 
floating amongst the water-lilies, and his hands 
still grasping the dazzling white flowers that had ' 
cost him his little life ; so that pond was always 
a reminder of little Willie and the danger of 
gathering water-lilies. The large farm-yard beyond 
the garden teemed with live tilings — horses, cows, 
dogs, pigs, and poultry, the pet_ pony “ Gipsy,” 
that would carry three at a time, and — when 
she condescended to dawdle out so far — ^the 
pet lap-dog “ Sylph.” I can hear now tbe gobble, 
gobble of the turkey-cock, the cpxeer shrill cry of 
the guinea-fowls, the jovial quack, quack of the 
ducks, aud the inward, complacent crooning of the 
hens, as they pecked about in the train of the lord 
of the, seraglio, a fine large game-cock, always on a 
visit at Maudesleys, and sent by the lord of the 
manor for board and education until wanted for 
the cockpit; a provision for which and also for 
the support of a foxhound, was empowered by a 
clause in the lease. 

There was often a brood of turkeys airing 
on fine days under a coop on the lawn, the 
mother’s blue-and-pink head coming out at all 
points to recall the wandering chicks. Of all 
feathered things, the turkey is the most diffi- 
cult to rear ; but tliese generally did well, under 
tbe especial care of Cicely the maid, a steady, 
severe-looking damsel, who had lived in the 
family from her youth up, and demure as she 
looked, had “ kept company ” all that time ixx the 
laundry, on the off-nights of the wash, with bass 
William of the chapel choir. Cicely was a strict 
Presbyterian, with a sour, uncompromising mannex*, 
and was in the habit of disidaying her love of 
Dissent and stiff-necked opposition to Episcopacy 
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liv flincrin*^ open the front door mdely,- mth a 
wW s^nule o? welcome, to cdlrn ; 

hilt hold conversation m a forbidding uont 
SmeTn" tone, throiigli the narrowest possible 
chinh, with all orthodox visitors Cicely 
eye on the doings of the estabhshmont ; did t 
“Viite aiiprove of John/' though he did set up 

an air of integrity and uprightness^ as dauntless 

as his rod waistcoat ; looked suspiciously on the 

red cheeks and bright cap^ ribbons ot Maiy the 
liousemaid ; detected flirtations m the dairy, and 
expressed her sentiments thereupon no mea- 
sured terms, and with very indifferent success , 
for the principal culprit, Charles the cowman, 
would retire to the shippon whistling and mutter- 
ino': “When sarvants is cross I neer heed em; 

poOT folks’ anger means nowt.’\ 

^ There was a fine largo Iruit-garden near the 
farm-yard, filled with strawberries, gooseberries, 
cherries, apples, pears, and all manner ot temptm,g 
things ; hut it was inclosed partly by a wall and 
partly by a hedge, and had a gate that locked, 
and of which the old gardener kept the key for 
' reasons of his own. Still, fruit was to be got at 
somehow ; for Maggie was not very well one night, 
and being questioned closely, acknowledged to 
having eaten sixty green chiscl-pears dimng the 
day. There was the same plcutitul well-to-do 
air indoors as out ; no aim at grandeur, but thor- 
oughly comfortable. None of tlie rooms _werc 
large; tlio dining the most simcious, furnish ml 
with bright solid mahogany chairs and tables. 

A portrait of Mrs Weston's mother over the 
chimney-piece, and a round mirror suspondis by 
chains from the beak of an oagle, and in which 
the reflection of the room appeared hall a niilo oil, 
were all the decorations, ^'lie colour of the waHs 
was a pale huff, kindly suggested by the^great bir 
Charles Barry, who was luckily on a visit when 
the house was being painted ; but then ho was 
only Mr B., a young beginner with a ]iorliolio 
full of drawings from Athens, just to shew what 
he could do, and employed in the construction ol 
the neighbouring church. However much that 
church may have done for the spread of the gospel, 
it has done uncommonly little for the _8pTOad ot 
architectural taste. But nobody talked then <n 
“Early English" or “Later Norman and such 
notions as “transept,” “nave," or “clerestory 
were obsolete, or savoured of popery. 

Hp-stairs, the front rooms were devoted to 
visitors, who occupied the “ best room,” the 
“chintz room,” or, the “green room," according 
to the place they held in the hostess’s estimation. 
She herself occupied a bedroom over the kitchen, 
and commanding a view of the stable-ypd. The 
colour of her bed was a grave drab ; and right oppo- 
site to it on the wall was a good round clock, by 
■wluch. sliG could tlio xiaiug of the aud 

the punctuality ofthe men. Next to her bedroom 
was the workroom, where Cicely might always 
be found seated at work before a lead pincushion 
that had once been scarlet, hut pricked out of all 
colour ; and there Cicely could aud did furnish,^ 
to all who were willing to listen, the gossip of 
the district for miles round. Of the other parts 
of the house, my memory rests most distinctly 
and lovingly on the storeroom, and the very 
promising scent that came put when tho door was 


In the early part of ray roeollectiou, the only 
conveyanco kept at Mauilesleys for the use ot 
the family, besides Mr Weston’s own ])articiuar 
vehicle, was a heavy gig with a hood, drawn by 
old “ frailer," w'ho varietd his occupation between 
airing the mistress aud carting the coals. But 
prosperity advanced ; aud aralnfcion, like appetite, 

“ grows by what it feeds on ; " so the old_ gig was 
esmhanged for an inside car, aud that again made 
way for a real green chariot, and then the boun- 
dary was passed between respectability and gen- 
tility. Mrs Weston — or, as lier husband always 
called her for shortness, Mrs W.~had a strong 
love of the genteel; and an overweening prefer- 
ence for those she conceived to he “somebody” 
was the one little weakness in her character. In 
other respects she was eminently strong-minded, 
and in inanner the exact counterpart of Cicely. 

If there was a disagreeable truth that need not 
he mentioned, it was sure to come out. Slie 
oi)enly disai)proved Myb Thornton’s new velvet 
curtains bordered with needlework done by the 
dowai^er Mrs Tliornton with iiu’.redible iiaius, and 
made“a call on Mrs T. purposely to let her know 
it. Bhe would earnestly request^ any Irmiids 
removing to a larger house, to “ think well what 
they were doing, or they were certain to get into 
debt'” and begged to be permitted to pay her 
annual visit to her friend Miss Marriott m winter 
instead of summer, at which season she hoped 
she should not find it so “very disagreeable. ^ in 
tiie company of a steady Whig of f school, 
she was .sure to s)[icak slightingly of Charles Fox $ 
and in that of a Dissenting minister was certain-- 
to lament the necessary inferiority of Dissenters 
education. Bhe entertained one gentleman caller 
narticulurly tenacious about family and W^ud oi 
ills own, by assuring him that hm wife s father 
had once been a stay-maker. That geijtleinan 
dropped her acquaintance; but it he did, theie 
weiu others wlio <Ud not ; and the old teas and 
suppers were put down with the gig, and 
partie.H snoceoded at the laslnonahlo hour of five , 
ind besides all this, tlicre was a fire in the 
drawing-room every day, instead of only on bun- 
days. ^The fiivst effort in the ^ diiiuor-lme was 


days. Tim lam euoiv ah 
rewarded by Mrs Philips remarking 
oyster-sauce was ottered with her boiled turimy . 

r M;\ nvvirinf f.A linVG Iliefc With tul3 


pruiuibuig 

open— a fragrant 'combination of sugar, apricots, 
candied lemon-peel, and gingerbread. 


“\vell, I did not expect to have met with this 
here I" But Mrs P. was a sour old widow, that 

would not have been asked, only she was related 

to the Philiimes of the Park ; so what she said 

Ctoiug^^ must have been a very favpuntc 
pastime with her. She was for ever pain rag 
or scouring or shaking the caipets, the bilver 
was bent and thin with John’s continual rulibirag ; 
and the knives were worn to a Pfint with the 
energy ot Ms dnily exeroiBO m the boot-hole, 
John had a habit of letting down viaitors, Iro.^ 
being company, to firamiug a part ot the bmil}, 
in a manner peculiarly his own. The iirst lew 
days ho made a grand display of plate and would 
then withdraw it ])ieco by piece— -first the wme- 
coolers, then tlio best dessert knives, an extra 
oream-iiig or butter-cooler, till in about ten days 
he had got down to what was comuionly in use, 
by which time he concluded the visit was, or at 
aiiyrute ought to be, over. r i i , r,.,. 

Maudealeys was a lively, cheerful abode ; toi 
though Mr.s Weston had no children ol her own, 
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she contrived to adopt many of other 'people’s, one 
niece or another always living there ; and a kind 
and ready hospitality that invited not ^ only her 
own friends, but her friends’ friends, insured a 
plentiful supply of visitors. She dearly liked 
children about her, but not in the way of fondling 
or caressing them. With all her kindness, I never 
heard her say “my love” or “my dear” to any 
human being; but she liked superintending 
children through her spectacles, smoothing their 
hair, examining their nails, or diving into remote 
corners in order to see if they were well washed ; 
and if no others came in her way, must needs 
invite a selection of boys from the minister’s 
school, to the discomfiture of both the nieces and 
Cicely ; for school-hoys are no company for girls, 
and Cicely vowed they ate more sponge-cake in 
the day than she could make in the week. . . . 

The brightest, cheeriest thing at Maudesleys was 
Maggie, the daughter of a brother of Mr Weston, 
who resided in France ; but owing to the demoli- 
tion of property occasioned by that very common 
event, a Kevolution, Maggie was glad to accept an 
invitation from Maudesleys to pay a visit that 
ended only with the lives of the inviters, Half- 
English, half-French, the gayest, liveliest, merriest 
little cricket w'as Maggie. A face by no means 
pretty, and a figure a little warped, yet she slided 
along sideways in a fashion of her own, that was 
positively graceful ; looked up to as au oracle of 
fashion, and a very mirror of taste, such ^little 
jaunty hats she wore set sideways on her “cropM” 
curls, such well-made gigot sleeves, and petticoats 
judiciously shortened to shew tho pretty foot that 
in her inmost heart she was so proud of ; liindly, 
sprightly, loving, what would Llaudesleys have been 
without Maggie 1 The great secret of her popu- 
larity was her warm and hearty sympathy in the 
interests of those about her ; she was as busy and 
interested in the school-going and well-doing of 
the poor weavers’ children, as in the plan of a con- 
servatory or the make of a new velvet gown for 
Mrs Thornton, her wealthy neighbour. ... 

Life went on smoothly and evenly at Maudes- 
leys for forty years and more, and then came 
a "change in the failing health of Mr Weston ; 
■when his daily visits to his w'arehouse were dis- 
continued, and the account-book and ledger, which 
were hitherto his principal studies, were laid aside 
for “Blair’s Sermons” and “Porteous’s Lectures,” 
steady, respectable divinity that could be taken 
in moderate doses, and was doing something 
towards preparing for the inevitable journey. 
He had never jdayed a very important part m 
the establishment ; no need of that ; but he 
had fulfilled the two duties which ray friend 
Miss Humble assures me she conceives to be the 
solo advantage in husbands, “ finding the money 
and frightening the servants.” 

Mrs Weston was indefatigable in her attentions 
to her husband ; stood over him whilst he ate, 
with a determined, “ doing-my-duty ” air; saw 
that he followed exactly the doctor’s prescriptions ; 
walked out with him, sat with him, and spared 
no trouble or fatigue in the endeavour to lengthen 
out his days ; but in vain. Death would come ; 
so she waited with a calm endurance for the blow, 
watched tho moment of departure with a sad 
serenity, and immediately mounted a chair and 
stopped the clock. 

She shewed his memory every respect. The 


mourning was solemn and decorous ; John was 
stripped of the red ■waistcoat for ever, and came 
out in a full suit of black, with a tuft on his 
shoulder. Mrs Weston’s cap was of the most 
widowed build; her bombazine was of the finest,, 
her crape of the deepest ; but a despairing widow 
she was not. Indeed, despair depends a good deal 
on the income : hers was rather diminished, w'hich 
decided her on leaving Maudesleys, and taking a 
‘house at a short distance, and in a rather more 
genteel neighbourhood — a gentility that amply 
compensated for any grief she might feel at leaving 
the home of Jier life. Changes and misfortunes, 
it'ds said, never come singly. She was scarcely 
settled in her new abode, when Cicely one morning 
announced her intention of marrying forthwith. 
She said it reluctantly, with every mark of regret, 
and would for her own part have continued her 
engagement for the term of her natural life ; hut 
bass William was growing infirm, and thought 
Cicely might as well attend on him as any one 
else ; and there w'as no time to spare, as she was 
past fifty and he verging on three-score. So, with 
many admonitions on the folly of marrying young, 
and how uncomfortable she would find it, and 
how inferior her table and accommodation w’ould 
be to Maudesleys, and how disagreeable men were 
in general, Cicely promising faithfully to 

come hack whenever she was wanted, her mistress 
was won over to consent, and presented her with a 
feather-bed, and the stair-carpets with needle-work 
borders, and a work-table, and that eternal lead 
pincushion, and a variety of oddments brought to 
light iu the removal. 

Mrs Weston reckoned without her host if she 
calculated on commanding Cicely’s services in tho 
future ; for in spite of the promise that deluded her 
into consenting to the marriage, the very first time 
she wanted Cicely to accompany her as usual on a 
visit to Ireland, bass, doubly bass William, with a 
total disregard to both their feelings, observed, 
he ’d “ rather boo didn’t go ; mehby boo ’d be sick, 
or mebby hoo’d die, or” (and the gist of the 
matter lay in the third reason) “ mebby I should 
be poorly while boo were away.” So poor Mrs 
Weston learned the lesson “ The Tatler ” tells us, 
so prettily, he was taright a hundred years before, 
that his sister, after her marriage, would have him 
to know that she was no longer “Jenny Distaff, 
but Mrs Tranquillus.” 

I rather owe Cicely a grudge myself ; for once, 
when her mistress was feelingly regretting to her 
my very large family, she replied, in a most 
unsympathising tone ; “ Serve her right ; she and 
Miss Phillis were always laughing at largo 
families ; ” and I do think the weight of the dis- 
pensation might have softened even her uncom- 
promising notion of retributive justice; but it 
didn’t. 

Servants who have lived more than thirty years 
in one family acquire ways of their own that 
would scarcely he tolerated under a new dynasty. 
There was many a tiff between John and his 
mistress about the mode of putting coals on the 
parlour fire, which resulted in Ins placing the 
coal-box on the rug, and retreating a few paces, 
with an air of lofty magnificence, and a determina- 
tion to wait imtil she had helped herself to her 
own satisfaction. 

Phillis, one of Mrs Weston’s nieces, had found 
a Strephon in the neighbourhood, and was carry- 
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ing on a fliri:ation unknown to her aunt, hut dis- 
covered hy John, who knew all the news in the 
parish, acquired in the kitchens of the houses 
about, whilst waiting with Hs lanthom to follow 
the ladies home from the tea-parties, and regu- 
larly dishnrthened his mind of it to the younger 
branches by tlie vray. It so happened Strephon 
was a little lame, but “quite an elegant lameness,” 
rjiillis said ; and that atrocious John would walk 
solemnly behind his very unconscious mistress, 
and in advance of Phillis and her companions, in 
order, as he said, “ to light them both at once ” — 
indulging in a very unmistakable limp as he 
swung the lanthorn to and fro down the lane. 

At one time, Mrs "Weston was wishful to alter 
the name of Maudesleys for one more picturesque 
or significant. Her neighbour, Mrs Ramsbotham, 
had built a hi<jh brick wall between her own 
dwelling and the high road, and called it in 
conse<juence Wallfiekl ; but Mrs Weston inclined 
to Daisy Bank, only for this difficulty. Thanks to 
Tommy Diggle's care and attention, the lawn was 
so trim and velvety, there was riever a daisy to 
be seen ; all were carefully rooted out ; and her 
zoal for Daisy Rank was somewhat quenched when, 
relating the dilemma to a gentleman Mend, ho 
replied : “ Then, madam, suppose you call it Lack- 
a-daisy Bank.” The names of the farms and 
demesnes all around woro quaint and old ; in use, 
possibly, since Lancashire was a eounty-— Hollin- 
Iiurst, Ditch Ash, Thatch Loach, Besses o’ th’ Barn, 
Poppy Thorn, Sheep Hey, could not well mingle 
with Daisy Bank or Mount Pleasant. Then 
Woodley was proposed as meeting every require- 
ment, and Woodley it remains. 

I saw it again after the lapse of forty years. 
The kind hostess was no more, the nieces all 
dispersed, the friends all gone, the house was let 
to a stranger, and I was forgotten.’ 


OURIOHS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Apvermsbmeots are not, in a general way, enter- 
taining reading, yet, even outside the agony 
column, they often pique our curiosity and afford 
matter for speculation. If some advertisers vex 
our minds by propounding unsolvahle riddles, 
others amuse us by ingeniously contriving to say 
what they do not mean. No honestly intending 
tradesman, could possibly defsire ‘a sleepy partner 
in a respectable ready-money business;’ nor can 
anybody require ‘an experienced nurse to take 
charge of a young child between thirty and thirty- 
five years old, of unexceptionable character.’ The 
owner of a double Bath-chair may perhaps be 
warranted in describing it as ‘capable of bolding 
two persons in good condition but that a mail 
phaeton was ever ‘the property of a gentleman 
with a movable head as good as new,’ is more 
than we ctm credit. A certain excellent young 
horse that ‘ would suit any timid lady or gentle- 
man with a long silver tail,’ must assuredly hail 
feom the stable of the Dublin horse-dealer who is 
open to an offer for a ‘splendid gray horse, 
calculated for g charger, or would carry a lady 
with a , switch . tail’ A feminine switch would 
hardly be worth so much in Birmingham, where 
we read; ‘Ladies will be sold, as low as seven 
'shillings a pair.’ The sex would seem to be 
at a discount in the foregoing town, and reduced 


to taking 'up with each other, for a house- 
holder oilers to lot apartnieuls to ‘two women, 
married couple.’ IVomon have married women 
before now, and thcj Matrimonial News onco noti- 
fied: ‘A handsonnj young lady of twenty-one, 
educated, accon)pIi.she<l, ami of good fatnily, desires 
to marry some lady going out to India,’ 

The following unsujdiistieated productions, 
selected partly from, a IKstory of 'Advertuinq, 
wuitteu by Mr Sampson, and from other sources, 
may prove amnsing, Ihoni a Spanish paper 
is gathered the following ; ‘ This morning our 
Saviour suniinoned away the jmveller, Sichald 
lUmaga, from his shop to another and a better 
world. The undersigned, his widow, will weep 
upon his tomb, as wnll also his two daughters, 
Hild and Emma, the former of whom is married, 
and the latter is open to an offer. The funeral 
will take place to-morrow. — .llis disconsolate 
widow, yKiioNUiOK InuMAci-A. P.&',- --Tliis bereave- 
ment will not interrupt our enqiloymcnt, wliich 
will ho carried on as u.suul ; only our place of 
business will he removed from No. 3 Lessi de 
Lointuriurs to No. 4 .Rue de Missh-maire, as our 
grasping landlord has raised our rent.’ It is im- 
possildc to av(nd admiring tho adroitness with 
which tho disconsolate widow continues mourning 
and monoy-makiug, and takes the opportunity of 
giving a rap at tlie heartless landlord. 

Ireland has the honour of the next production, 
unsurpassable as it is for delicious pomposity. It 
is only fair, however, to add that it made its 
appearance at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, before exanunations for schools and school- 
masters were fushiouable, 

* Mr Hendrick’s devoir to tho gentry of Limerick 
Would bo elated to assign his attention for the 
instruction of eight or ten pupils, to attend on 
their hoirses every second day, to teach the French 
language, Geography on tho Principles of Astro- 
notny, traversing the globe by sea or land on the 
rudiments of a right angle, with a variety of 
])lcasing_ProblemH, attached to Manners, Oustoms, 
See. of dilfereut Gunutrics, Trade, and Commerce ; 
Phenomenous on Volcanos, Thunder, Lightning, 
Sound, &o. Such a.s pleaso to continue may ad- 
vance through a Course of Natural Philosophy, 
and those proficient in .French may be taught the 
above in that Language. 

‘ N.B . — At intervals would instruct in the 
Italian Language. — J. IlENDiiiaK, Philomathos.^ 

A mayor of one of the university towns im- 
mortalised himself by tho following : 

‘Whereas, a Multiplicity of Dangers are often 
incurred by Damage of outrag(3ous accidents by 
.Fire, wo whose Names are undersigned, have 
thought proper that the Benefit of an Engine 
bought by us, for tho hotter extinguisliing of 
which, by the Aec.idents of Almighty God may 
unto us happen to make a Rate to gather Benevo- 
lence for the better propagating of such useful 
Instruments,’ I’erhnps some clever nndergr.uluaie 
may recognise tho style, and be able to decide 
whether Light or Dark Blue has tho honour of 
such a literary genius. 

The following warning against indiscriminate 
charity appeared in 1804, and it is an uiidoubted 
fact that though such claims may not in tlu’. 
present day bo so ]juhlicly advertised, they are 
yet considered strictly personal property : ‘ To he 
disposed of for tho benofit of tho poor widow a 
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Blind Man’s Walk in a charitable neighbourhood, 
the coinings in between twenty-five and twenty- 
six shillings a week, with a dog well drilled, and 
a staff in good repair. A. handsome premium will 
be expected.’ 

While small-pox was making extensive ravages 
some years ago, a Frenchwoman thus advertised : 
‘Madame XX. permits herself to say that she 
has pearl-white skin, full health, rosy cheelp, 
sweetly expressive face, blue eyes, black hair, 
and a coquettish figura She will be vaccinated 
next Friday ; and in as short a time as possible 
the lymph of her arm will be ready for any one 
desiring a purely healthful vaccination.' 

Which is the greater rogue, the cheat or the 
man who supplies him with the. means of cheat- 
ing? The law, we know, deals more severely with 
the coiner than with the passer of base money ; 
but although ‘ confidence ’-tricksters occasionally 
come to grief, we never hear of the manufacturers 
of their stock-in-trade Bank of Elegance notes and 
Hanoverian sovereigns being brought to book ; 
while to deal in endless kinds of shams, labelled as 
the genuine article, is apparently held legitimate 
trading, 'We are ashamed of nothing nowadays. A 
practical distiller lets all the world know that hav- 
ing succeeded, after seventeen years’ experimenting, 
in producing a fair port and sherry without a drop 
of the grape-juice, he wants a partner with two 
or three thousand pounds, to establish a house 
in Hamburg for the manufacture of wdnes. A 
Ohicago tradesman advertises that he keeps on 
hand every article known to the sporting frater- 
nity, and used by them to win with in games 
of chance ; and a Boston firm is prepared to 
supply all comers with ‘A sure thing,’ in the 
shape of a new method of marking playing-cards, 
which enables a person to read the cards as easily 
by the hacks as the faces, and defies detection.’ 

Shalcspeare complained that too many women 

Put on nature’s power, 

Fairing the foul with art’s false borrowed face ; 

and tbe sex are not less guilty now. Mon may 
well doubt if beauty is even skin deep, when they 
see a good complexion is to be bought for a 
shilling; artificial eyebrows for a guinea a pair; 
tails of hair, as twists or plaits, or to add to the 
fullness of a scanty head of hair, to be had for ten 
sliillings ; and long curls for a crown apiece ; while 
a very moderate sum will purchase an ‘ideal j 
corset,’ guaranteed ‘ to impart any degree of full- 
ness to slim figures, while reducing the waist with 
that roundness which is the great beauty of a good 
figure,’ Even dames of the fair, fat, and forty type 
may hopefully enter the lists against their more 
sylph-like sisters, at the cost of a trip to Paris, 

and a call on Madame PI , who ‘has the secret 

of lairy-like elegance. In spite of nature, the 
customers she drosses seem to float in the air, 
and day by day her scissors perform prodigies 
of art. The shoulders emerge from the corsage, 
the shape becomes as fine and slender as the stem 
of a lily, and the arms acquire an adorable curve. 
But such a dressmaker, you will say, must set 
a high value on her services. By no means. The 
modesty of her charges attests the modesty of her 
character. Judge for yourself. She composes an 
adorable ball-dress for a hundred francs, and she 
lives at No, 76, in the Boulevard 

As a specimen of what we may term ‘ ornate 


style,’ a certain Northumbrian auctioneer an- 
I nouuced for sale; ‘A quaint mansion and appur- 
i tenances, draped in the foliage of its stately pines, 

! its ornate lakes abounding with trout, and decoying 
the wild-duck to the fowling-piece, wrapped in 
sylvan beauties, and imparting a dignified air to 
the amplitude of its lawns and finely timbered 
park, presenting a tout ensenible of a country-seat, 
highly expressive of the agreeable silence and 
soothing indolence of a rural retirement,’ Then, 
after babbling eloquently of ‘ meads watered by a 
bosky trout-stream, and selvaged by sloping woods 
and birchen braes;’ of ‘a rookery lending a bari- 
tone to the soprano of the mavis and the merle, in 
grove and in glade, in sequestered dell and breezy 
upland,’ he condescended to come to more prosaic 
matters, and tell those concerned that the property 
was rich in ‘ the elite of winged game,’ thanks to 
its ‘ populous nurseries of pheasant and partridge 
winding up with a hit of fine writing worthy of 
Robins himself, who never beat this : ‘ Pastoral 
in complexion, the stock-farmer has here a choice 
field for the exercise of his favourite pursuits. 
Over these well-fenced and skilfully meltered 
estates, the patriot iu his benevolence of multiply- 
ing blades of grass has ready command of the 
Wendale lime at the contiguous dep6t of Rowley 
station. Jutersected by never-failing streams of 
pure water, hydraulics might here neutralise the 
aridity of periodical droughts,’ 

This worthy would have been better apjireeiated 
iu America, where sounding phrases and big words 
are muoli in favour. There Dolliver the tent- 
maker boasts that the tented field displays his 
handiwork, while his canopies shield bridal parties, 
and regally-attired dames and demoiselles, from 
the gaze of the vulgar crowd, as they alight 
from their chariots and pass into the halls of 
festivity. 

We have seldom come across an English adver- 
tisement in any way resembling the following 
Yankee sketch of ‘ Mr Diogenes : ’ ‘ This singular 
man,’ we are informed by the advertiser, ‘ lived m 
Greece. He was distinguished for his eccentri- 
cities, bad manners, and bad disposition. It was 
his chief business to find fault. For example, he 
took a lantern one day, when the sun was shining 
brightly, and went out to search for an honest 
, man, thereby insinuating that such persons were 
i exceedingly rare. When Alexander, a^ distin- 
guished military gentleman, paid Mm a visit, and 
inquired what he could do for him, he had the 
impudence to tell him to get out of his sunshine. 
To cap the climax of his oddities, he dressed like 
a beggar, and lived in a tub ! He was a sour, 
crabbed, crusty, old bachelor. W e infer that he had 
no wife ; first, because history does not mention 
her ; second, because no woman could take kindly 
to one of his habits, dress, or manners, or aspire 
to become mistress of his mansion. There was an 
old woman who lived in a shoe ,* but the woman 
who would live in a tub, especially with such a 
companion, has not been heard from.^ The mis- 
anthropical spirit which possessed this man was 
doubtless due to disordered digestion and bilious- 
ness, one of the prominent symptoms of which, is 
a morose, fault-finding disposition. Unfortunately ’ 
(and here comes the gist of the advertisement) 
‘Mr Diogenes lived several ceirUiries before Dr 
p™-— »g Pleasant Pellets were invented; a few 
doses of which would have enabled him to find 
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scores of honest xnen ■without hia lantern. Under 
their magic influence, he might have been led to 
take a more cheerful view of life, to exchange his 
tub for a decent habitation, to spruce up in per- 
sonal appearance, and have taken a -wife to mend 
his clothes and his manners ; and become the 
happy sire of little Diogeneses, who would have 
handed down to posterity the name, not of a cynic 
philosopher, hut of a cheerful, healthy, happy, 
yirtuous man !’ 

Our friends across the water conduct their 
advertisements in their usual go-ahead style, ^ Hot 
content -with posters and newspaper publicity, 
for miles along the country roads the fences are 
painted over ■with the names of quack medicines, 
and the rocks give their ‘testimoiry’ in a clear 
and tmmistakahle way that would have astonished 
Hugh Miller. The vein of drollery with which 
the Americans are so richly endowed never gives 
its owner more satisfaction than when managing 
at one and the same time to puff his own goods 
and hint a flaw in those of his neighbours. Eor 
instance, the fences on the road between Troy and 
Albany were painted over every few yards w’ith 
the name ‘ Castoria’ (a preparatioix of Castor-oil), 
varied by, ‘ Castoria is nice,’ and ‘ Castoria would 
cure a mad Buffalo.’ A far-seeing firm engaged in 
the ‘statuary line’ seized the golden 'opportunity, 
and added : ‘ When it kills, buy your monuments 
at Bacon’s.’ 

‘Talce vinegar bitfcors, and bo happy,’ was 
another piece of advico freely bestowed. ‘ Port- 
wine pure as the tears that fail on a sister’s grave,’ 
was well known ; ■v’hilo ‘ Those who buy their 
tombstones of us look with pride and satisfaction 
at the graves of their friends,’ is a remark that 
lingers in the memory. Our American cousins 
are slightly deficient in that reverence for ‘grave’ 
subjects that characterises the English, and indeed 
frequently choose them. ‘ Use Jones’s bottled ale 
if yon would keep out of here,’ was painted by a 
grocer on the wall of a graveyard ; and under- 
takers frequently laud their goods in a "way that 
jars upon people not in ‘ the trade.’ The beauties 
of ‘let-down caskets [coffins] luxuriously quilted 
with white satin^’ arc frequently dilated upon ; and 
one upholstery firm advertises : 

Theh’ parlour fuimiture is elegant. 

Their bedroom furniture is rich. 

Their mattresses downy. 

Their coffins ooinfortable. 

The last specimen we shall offer to the reader 
has produced many a hearty laugh, and was pre- 
sented to the writer as quite unique in its way. 
It runs thus, and is the production of one ‘ Roger 
Giles,’ of Romford, Essex : ‘ RoanE Giles, Imper- 
ceptible Penetrator, Surgin', Paroch Clarke, &c. 
&c. Romford, Essex, hinforms Ladis and Gentle- 
men that he outs their teeth and draws corns 
without waiten a moment. Blisturs on the lowest 
turma, and fysicks at a penny a i)eace. Sells god- 
fathers cordial and strap-ile, and ■undertakes to 
keep any Ladis nales by the year, and so on. 
Youbg ' Ladis and Gentlemen tort the heart of 
rideing, ‘and the grainer language in the natest 
manner, also grate Kare takein to hiniprove there 
morals and spelling, sarm singing and wMsseling. 
Teaches the jewsarp, and instructs young Ladis on 
the gar-tar, and. plays the ho-boy. - Shotish, poker 
aU other ruls tort at home and abroad. Per- 




fuinery in all its branches. Sells all sorts of 
stashionary, harth bricks and all other sorts of 
sweatmeats, including bees wax postage stamps 
and lusifers ; likewise tafcurs, roobub, sossages, and 
other garden stulfs ; also fruits, such as hardbake, 
iugims, toothpick.s, ile aud tin ware, and other 
eatables. Sarve, treacle, winogar, and all other 
hardware. Further in particular, he has laid in a 
stock of tripe, china, epsom salts, lollipops, and 
other piokels, such as oysters, apx-iles, and table 
beer, also silks, satins, and hearthstones, and all 
kinds of kimistry, including waxdolls, rasors, 
dutch doles, and gridirons, and new laid eggs evry 
day by me Roger Giles. F.S . — I lectures on jog- 
grefy.’ 


THE GOLDEN CROWN. 

A S’BW years ago I was advised by my physicians 
to try -the effect of the w'aters at that beautiful 
place in Germany, Spa. The noise, tho gaiety, 
and the constant fetes ■wmre, however, not in 
unison iivith my spirits, and produced so enervat- 
ing a result that, instead of curing mo, I gradu- 
ally became worse. I therefore sought a calm, 
country retirement, where I could enjoy nature’s 
loveliness, and make excursions to tho villages 
in tho neighbourhood. , 

On one bright day I was strolling through the 
hamlet of Walberg, where the small population 
of two or three hundred inhabitants were holding 
their annual feast. A level, hard piece of ground, 
with no other roof than the blue sky, surrounded 
by wooden benches, served for a ball-room. Danc- 
ing needed no midnight excitement, for it began 
at two o’clock and ended with the departing day- 
light. Tall, robust girls, in holiday costume, 
fitting subjects for the pencil of Rubens ; and 
young men with cheerful faces, were looking 
earnestly in one direction, where I could discern 
nothing but a deep sandy road, unshaded by trees. 
A murmur of impatience was heard through the 
confused sound of voices, 

‘ Who are they expecting ? ’ I asked of an old 
matron seated at the end of a bench. 

‘ Eh, parbleu, they are waiting for the dear old 
Father. He is always so exact, and the children 
would have been dancing by this time had he not 
been delayed.’ 

I understood then that she was speaking of the 
village fiddler, and remarked a sort of dais raised 
■within the circle. It "was composed of a board 
laid on two barrels, and the chair placed on it 
seemed ashamed of its solitude ,* an old desk stood 
before, to hold tho music. Soon a joyous Imrrah 
came from the peasants, and I perceived a poor 
old man, hobbling painfully through the dust. 
His head was nearly bald ; but its form was 
massive, and the face was still handsorao. He 
appeared to be about eighty, yet his eye still 
retained tho softened reflection of its youthful fire. 
His smile was all goodness as he affectionately 
pressed the hands of tho young ones wlio gatlicrod 
round him. 

A country minstrel seldom pleases tbe refined 
taste, and to escape from the noise and intense 



heat, I turned away to a small group of beeches, 
and began to read the book which was my con- 
stant companion. Presently I heard sounds so 
soft, penetrating, and sweet, that the memory 
of them will never be effaced. It was one of 
Weber’s waltzes executed by a master’s hand 
on an excellent violin. I rose to return as 
if by magnetic attraction, and walked beside two 
peasants who were on their way to the feast. 

I remarked : ‘ It is impossible to waltz to a 
tune xolayed so slowly.’ 

‘You are right/ r^^lied the young man; ‘hht 
in the intervals of the country-dances we often 
ask the old Father to play us some of his airs, aud 
he never refuses. Ah ! sir, they move us- to the 
heart just as we shake the grain under the flail; 
there are some of our girls who cannot help weep- 
ing as they listen.’ 

I hastened forwards, and was soon below the 
desk. ‘Friend,’ I said, without preamble, ‘you 
are a great musician,’ 

‘ I was so a long time ago, sir, or at least they 
flattered me by saying so ; but now the airs that 
I play to these good people are only the remem- 
brances of youthful follies.’ 

‘Noble follies that I wish I had committed,’ 
replied I to this singular old man, ‘ Will you 
favour me with your company at breakfast 
to-morrow morning at the house where I am 
staying 1 ’ 

‘ A thousand thanks ; but I never take a meal 
out of my own house ; it is an old man’s fancy, I 
ought to he as proud as a young man is, at eighty- 
two years of age. But I perceive that you are a 
musician ; so we are brothers. If you will extend 
our walk to the little village of Hoth, over the 
owery turf, you will hear the birds singing in 
the branches, which is far finer than Weber’s 
waltz, and when you reach my home I will give 
you fresh eggs and water from the hills.’ 

‘To-morrow I will come,’ said I, pressing the 
old man cordially by the hand, more pleased with 
the invitation than if it had been to one of the 
grandest chateaux. 

Ten o’clock on the following day found me 
before a detached cottage, clean, small, and pleas- 
antly shaded, beside a running stream. The old 
man came to meet rne, and his table was spread 
with the best fare be could provide. When I 
asked him about his name, he said : ‘ Sir, the 
easants have given me the name of the Father, 
ecanse as you caii guess I am still cheerful in old 
age, hut my real name is Vrangel.’ 

‘ Vrangel ! ’ I cried, ‘ of Munich 1 ’ 

‘Yes,’ "he answered simply. 

‘ The teacher of Weber, the chapel-master to the 
king of Bavaria ! ’ 

* Why not ? ’ 

‘The illustrious Vrangel now changed to a 
village minstrel ? ’ 

‘ By my own choice, dear sir, which proves to 
you "that Vrangel is a Christian philosopher. 
Music has been the passion of my life ; but it has 
caused me unspeakable sorrow and disappointment 
I was the king’s professor, and lie loaded me with 
money and honours. I taught the noblest women 
in my country, and they paid for their lessons with 
gold,' I have given my children and grandchildren 
a love for the best music, the feeling which makes 
it eloquent, the science which gives it correctness. 
Thus I know that my life has not been useless ; I 


have gained the greatest prize, which I would not 
exchange for anything that earth can offer.’ 

‘And what is this prize 1 ’ I asked, 

‘Come with me,’ said the old man, leading the 
way to another apartment, 

I entered a very small, whitewashed room, 
where a walnut-wood bed concealed by curtains 
filled up a space. Ha drew these back, and I saw 
a golden crown of laurel in a frame. Beneath 
was written : ‘ To my friend and excellent professor/ 
Vrangel, — ^W ebee.’ 

‘Sir,’ said the old man with trembling voice, 
‘this is the crown that all the Bavarian composers 
sent to Weber after they had heard Der Freischiits, 
the finest of his works.’ 

‘From that time,’ added he, ‘everything was 
against me, I lost my wife and the youngest of 
my sons. The envy of others was the cause of 
my dismissal from my post as chapel-master. A 
banker in whose hairds I had placed my savings 
was made a bankrupt, and my friends deserted me. 
Life became a weariness, a sadness impossible to 
describe seized upon me ; the doctors ordered ma 
to try the country air and quietness. I engaged a 
house near Spa, but the bustle of the visitors 
reached me. Walking through the secluded lanes 
I found this hamlet, where there are only forty or 
fifty honest labourers, and bought a cottage. ^ I 
love to see the young people dance to my music ; 
they do not pay me with money, but they never 
forget to shew their gratitude by sending me 
poultry, eggs, and milk, I angle in the stream 
when i fancy fish for dinner ; and I can walk four 
leagues without weariness to any of the seven 
villages, when I am sent for to play my violin at 
marriages, baptisms, and feasts,’ 

‘ But,’ I said to this singular old man, ‘ how can 
a man of your intellectual powers, and^ accustomed 
to society for so long a time, deprive himself of all 
the pleasures of thought, of progress, of mental 
advancement ?’ 

‘My good friend,’ he replied, ‘everything in 
society is changed—men, things, and ideas. What 
was once considered as the enjoyment of luxury, 
erniitted only to those who possess large fortunes, 
as now become an imperious necessity to every 
class. The vanity which is grafted into envy 
grows so rapidly in the field of the human heart, 
that the good seed is choked. Each for himself, 
that gospel of egotism, is the universal religion. 
From the workman up to the capitalist, every one 
practises it. Villages which are far from these com- 
mercial centres have not yet yielded to this plague. 
But it will advance and invade them ; though I 
shall have gone to my rest before that occurs. 
Our peasants love their wives, their children, aud 
their fields; hut they never covet your horse, 
your house, or your servant. They have just 
opinions, sincere -friendships, true joys, and simple 
feelings. I admire their ignorance more than 
modern philosophy, and I am happier among 
these rustics who love me, than I should be in 
drawing-rooms where they would ridicule me.’^ 

Our conversation was carried on for a long time, 
and I promised to come and see him the following 
year. I did so ; but only to find the door closed. 
The pigeons were no longer on the roof ; no dog 
harked a friendly welcome. An old woman I met 
I told me that the musician had died the previous 
February. All the villagers around had wcpfc_ over 
his tomb. When his will was opened, it was found 
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that ha had heqtieathad three thousand francs to 
each of the villageaj his furniture to the old 
woman who waited on him ; and his much prized 

g (SseBsion, the crown of Weber, to the city of 
unich. TJiis was all he possessed. 

SOME NOTES ON DREAMING. 
Pew subjects have been oftener written upon than 
that of dreams and dreaming ; yet, frequently as 
the theme has been treated, it is of that sort which 
never seems to lose interest for the generality of 
persons. No doubt the subject is a vague and to a 
considerable extent an unsatisfactory one — one upon 
which you may talk and write a very long time, 
and at the end be not much wiser than you were 
at the beginning. But as long, as people dream 
they will continue to hilfc about tbeir dreams, 
just as mankind will continue to talk about the 
weather so long as there is rain and sunshine, 
heat and cold ; and not only to talk about but to 
be more or leas curious concerning tliem. We 
have no wish to speak about dreams either from 
a psychological or any other aspect. What it is 
proposed to do is to record a few facts and obser- 
vations, with the preface that the greater portion 
of what follows either camo under the writer’s 
own experience, or was related to him by friends 
as having happened to themselves. Upon this 
fact indeed depends altogether whatever interest 
these notes may possess. 

The following shews how a dream may be true 
and yet not true, in a curious way. It was lately 
told to the writer by one secondarily connected 
with the circumstances. The narrator occupied 
lodgings in Edinburgh in company with a Mend 
at the time of the occurrence. One morning, 
during the winter before last, his fellow-lodger 
said to my informant ; ^ I had a curious dream 
about .Tohn Fleming last night. I dreamt he was 
drowned while skating on Dunsappie Loch. I^ 
haven’t been able to get the thing out of my head. 
The loch will be bearing to-day. Suiiposing we 
walk over after office hours and see the skating 1’ 
The two young men took their way in the after- 
noon to Dunsappie Loch. There, sure enough, 
among the skaters was their friend John Fleming. 
Portions of the ice were in but an indifferent state 
for skating, and the two young men, who were 
not themselves skaters, warned their friend off the 
dangerous ground. But the skater made somewhat 
light of their fears, and shewed himself more 
hold and venturesome than was quite judicious in 
the cironmstances. However, no mischance befell ; 
the skater finished Ms sport unscathed ; and the 
dreamer of the dream and his companion-— my 
informant— the former a good deal relieved in 
iMnd, returned home. While the dreamer was 
looking over the Bcottmm next morning, one of 
the tot .things his eye fell upon was a paragraph 
recounting the death on the previous day of a 
young man named John Fleming, who Had been 
drowned while, skating. It was of course some 
other Johu Fleming— another young man of the 


In the above, though I have changed the name 
of the chief actor, the circumstances happened as 
hero set down ; the form in which tlioy were 
narrated to me by one in whose good faith I 
have implicit trust. Some may regard this as a 
more curious result of the dream than if the 
friend of the dreamer had been drowned. It 
would almost seem to slunv that dreams may make 
mistakes in the sense of going astray and visiting 
the wrong people. 

It is not a verj^ rare thing to meet persons who 
have had, or believe they hftvo had, dreams that 
were subsequently verified. In relating the follow- 
ing, therefore, the writer liopea not to be regarded 
as unusually superstitious dr credulous, Tlie cir- 
cumstance occurred not a few years ago, but a 
very distinct recollection of it is still retained. On 
entering college-life I parted from a friend who 
had been to me, in school-boy phrase, a churn, and 
whom for some years I had been used to meet 
frequently. My school-fellow — for whom the name 
of Fred ’toith will servo as well as another — on 
quitting school entered tho office of a brotiier who 
practised as a solicitor in a country town some 
hundred miles distant from tho efty in which 
Fred had up to that time resided, and in which 
I continued to live. For two years my friend was 
absent from the capital, during which time ho and 
I — chums as we had been — ceased to correspond 
after tho first letter or two, both being, like the 
majority of young follows, careless and remiss 
about such things. New interests and new occu- 
pations no doubt camo to fill and engross the 
thoughts of my school-fellow, as they did mine 5 
and in my case, to say truth, Fred Smith ceased 
to hulk much in my memo^. 

One night I dreamt that I met Fred at a certain 
corner in town where two of the principal streets 
in the city mot and crossed. The dreaur was a 
very vivid one. My school-fellow cimsod tho 
street from tlie other aide to meet and greet me ; 
his hand grasped mine, and his voice rang in my 
ears in the old hearty fashion. He had grown 
greatly, had shot up into a tall and, it struck me, 
somewhat angular yonlh, and his upper lip and 
chin were yellowing with the down of callow 
manhood. Next morning on going into town as 
usual, the first person I met with whom I was 
acquainted was Fred Bmitli, exactly at the spot 
indicated in my dream. He crossed the street to 
accost me, looking precisely as in my dream, tall 
and angular, with an incipient heard on his chin, 
which when wo last met had been as smooth 
as a lady’s. He had come to town on the previous 
night. 

A well-known and esteemed Edinburgh advo- 
cate, now dead, used sometimes to relate the 
following. 'While at school, one of the stiulies iu 
which ho was most successful was matheuiatic.s- 
During the last sessions of his school-life he was 
trying hard for one of the mathematical prizes. 
Another youth and himself were rumiing a ucck- 
and-neck race for tho coveted ' hoiujur. On regn- 
' larly recurring days the boys in the class were 
. set problems to work in a given time. Each of 
the rivals had done all the exercises correctly 
I up till almost the end of tho term. At length 
' our boy was fairly baffled by one problem — the 
I last that was required to be done. By no amount 
1 of labour and jiains could he. succeed in solving 
I it. On the evening before the day on which the 
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exercises were to be given in, be bad puzzled at ally speaking to some third person — a coincidence 
the obdurate problem, late into the night. At last, common enough to have long since become em- 
still completely baHled, and mentally and bodily bodied in a proverb. The proposed solution of the 
wearied by his long work, he gave way, boy-like, phenomenon is, we think, equally legitimate in 
to a flood of tears' of vexation and mortification, both cases. 

and in this state went to bed. During the night 

he dreaint that he was again engaged solving -pWENTY-FIVE DEGREES BELOW ZERO 
the problem, and that he worked it out rapidly and 

easily to what he felt sure was the correct result. LAllL WlINiNiPEG. 

Then a deep and dreamless slumber succeeded, The following account of the sufferings of two 
which lasted tiR morning. When the hoy rose, persons, who by accident were separated from a i 
instead of there remaining to Jiim only a confused j i and constructing the 

r Canada gaes to ptove 

solved the exercise without the slightest difficulty, has frequently been advanced on the subject 

The sequel to the story was, I think, that the two of human endurance on these northerly lati- 
boys were bracketed equal, and that each therefore tudes. One of the men was a Scotchman, aged 


received a prize. 


about twenty-three ; and the other an Indian boy. 


It is not of course an uncommon thing, as we about eighteen years of age. The story was told 
have on more than one occasion noted in these by the eldest of the sufferers in the simplest and 
pages, for persons to have dreams of this character most truthful manner, and was elicited by the 
— for the poet to dream verses — the novelist plots question asked of my young friend ; * Jem, when 
and situations — the barrister causes — the mathe- can you let me have the old family watch I lent 
matician problems — hut it is very rarely that these you, and where is it now ? ’ (The watch in <Iuestioa 
dreams are of any practical service to the dreamers, was an old-fashioned, thoroughly reliable silver 
They vanish with the waking, leaving only a vague one.) 

and incongruous memory. We have all heard ‘As to when I can return the wrntch,’ answered 
persons relate how they have successfully wrought my friend, ‘ there may he some doubts ; hut as to 
out in their sleep some piece of work that has been where the watch is at this present moment, I 
exercising their mental faculties all day ; but the imagine there can be but little doubt. The watch 
above is one of the few instances the present writer at this moment is, as nearly as I can tell you, at 
has ever known of a dream of this nature resulting the bottom of Lake Winnipeg, about five miles 


thus practically. 


from the shore, in company with my father’s com- 


There are, however, historical examples of the pass j both articles having been lost in the lake in 
same kind — one of which relates to the poet the middle of the night through an ice-crack, 
Campbell, and is not, I think, very widely known, during one of my journeys with a provision dog- 
While Campbell was engaged in composing LoehieVs train across the lake ; and I assure you it will be 
Warning, he became perplexed as to how he many a year before I forget that night and the 
should best put into rhythmical shape an idea frightful position I was in.’ 
which was working in his brain. He had been ‘Tell me all about it, Jem/ I said. ‘If I lose 
. striving a whole day to find adequate expression my watch, do not let me lose the story of it too.’ 
for his thought, but night found him still unsatia- ‘I left the station/ said Jem, ‘when I had got 
fied. It wilt he remembered by readers that Camp- the dog-train load of provisions, on the afternoon 
bell was fastidious and difficult to please in regard of the 20th January 1878. The weather was clear 
to niceties of language. With his mind still run- aud fine, but extremely cold, the thermometer 
ning in the same groove, he went to bed and fell registering nearly twenty-five degrees below zero. ; 
asleep. While he slept, the idea flashed through There was, however, no wind, and the cold was 
his brain clothed in fitting and adequate words, quite endurable. Both myself and the Indian 
He started up in bed, suddenly wide awake, rose, boy were dressed in our ordinary clothes, mufliens, 
struck a light, sat down at a table, and instantly and overcoats, with snow-shoes on the train for 
wrote the well-known couplet : use as wanted. We could not walk in fur- coats, 

i. .TO • !• Ti and had therefore concluded to leave these behind, 

■1.8 the .raset of Ufe g.T 08 mo Mlicol lon^ , ^ j ^ ^ j, 

Aod evonts to oonm oast them shadows before. 

The poet then went to sleep again. In the morn- the southern part of the lake, and was conse- 
ing he made a single alteration in the couplet, quentiy- quite sheltered ; and as we .had to return 
writing for ‘ events to come/ ‘ coming events,’ the on foot to the station within a day or two without 
shape in which of course the lines appeared in the the dog-train, all unnecessary wraps were left 
completed poem, behind, not liking to . be too heavily loaded on 

One word may he offered in the way of reply to our homeward tramp. Provisions at our camp 
and possible explanation of the question frequently on the railway having quite run out the day 
asked: ‘How is it that dreams do really sometimes previous we were desired to lose no time in 
come true?’ The answer that has been suggested — loading up and starting on our lonely journey, 
and it seems a by no means unsatisfactory one — is, The distance we had to travel was about thirty 
that considering the myriads of dreams that do miles; and if the weather kept fine, we calculated 
not come true, it would be rather wonderful than we could easily do this by the evening of the 
otherwise if occasionally one were not verified. It following day. We intended to camp for a few 
is the same method of explanation which has been hours at a certain spot about twelve miles from 
applied to the familiar phenomenon of , people our starting-point, so that we had daylight suffi- 
appearing who have the moment before been in, cient to reach that place. The moon would rise 
your thoughts, or of whom you have been actu- about eleven o’clock, when we could again move 
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OM, as moonlight in these northern latitudes is 
most brilliant and clear. 

‘ Our friends in the old country and in the 
civilised part of Ontario would think such a 
journey, with the thermometer at_ twenty-five 
degrees below zero, and made at night on foot, 
di-rving a dog provision-train, would he a f?reat 
Jiardship. We, however, thought nothing of it, 
and we take these things q^uite as a matter of 
course. In. fact, I was thirteen months out sur- 
veying on the line of the new Pacific Railway 
without once sleeping in a proper bed or a regu- 
larly built house. W e always camped under canvas, 
with. Wk and evergreen brush as a screen from, 
the wind and snow. Ro pillow, except perhaps 
a knapsack or two or three pairs of boots tied 
up, a blanket and buffalo skins rolled round 
us individually, with evergreen brush on the 
ground, constituting our bedding. I was never 
xn better health than during the time I was so 
primitively lodged. Of course we lived princi- 
pally on pemmican and pork, and sometimes we 
consumed huge quantities of these strengthening 
and cold-repelling provisions. 

‘ Our course lay, as I before stated, through the 
timber that skirted the southern part of Lake 
Winnipeg ; but as we proceeded we found the 
swampy inlets were not frozen so entirely solid 
as to make travelling over them very advisable. 
This partial freezing— or rather partial thawing — is 
caused by the warmer spring-water continually 
welling up in such positions ; and from this 
reason we determined to strike directly across that 
portion of the lake that lay in our route. We know 
that the ice out in the open space would bear an 
,, elephant; and moreover, there was loss snow on the 
ice than in the timbered shore, and from the snow 
being frozen the travelling was much better. The 
night being quite calm, although dark at the time 
we reached the shore, wm finally decided to adopt 
the above course. I had my compass and plenty 
of matches, so that if I thought wo were deviating 
from our course, I could correct it by striking a 
match and examining my compass. Before leaving 
the timber, how'cver, we carefully examined the 
sky all round the horizon so far as we could see, 
to ascertain the certainty of there being no chance 
of a snow-storm. We had about twelve miles to 
travel on the ice before we reached the point we 
derired to approach. The Indian boy shook his 
head at the proposition to cross the ice at night, 
especially as wo had heard wolves howling in otir 
rear ; and we knew that if they struck our dog- 
trail, they would in all probability follow it after 
us, I had my revolvers, and the fourteen chambers 
loaded ; consequently, I did not apprehend much 
danger from wolves, unless they followed ua in 
great numbers. 

‘All things considered, we determined to push 
on; and after five miles of exceUeut travelling, 
we were congratulating ourselves on the choice 
we_ had made, and had stopped a moment to 
strike a match, and determine' the correctness 
bf our present course. The dogs were a few yards 
ahead, and we noticed by the glare of the 'burn- 
ing' match, that they were apparently jumping 
or moving, in a different manner from their 
usual mode of travel. I threw down the match, and 
we both burned after them, thinking they might 
intend running aWay. (Dogs are neVer driven with 1 
check reins.) The glare of the lighted match pre- j 


vented our perceiving that a crack had formed in 
the ice about two feet wide, and it was over this 
crack, covered with thin ice, that the dogs had 
apparently leaped. (Tlie dog-trains Avere of suJfi- 
cient length to cross the crack witliout falling in 
or upsetting.) The sagacdous brutes wore not to bo 
deceived by thin ice, nor should we have been 
'but for the blinding glare of the xnatch. I hud 
both the compass ami Avatch in .my liand ; and as 
Ave accelerated our p.'icc to nvtirtako the dog,s, 
down Ave both Avent through tlie thin ice into the 
water ; both compass and Avatoh flew out of my 
hands into the AAaiter, and of course at once sunk ; 
and we were only saved from the same fate by 
throAving out our arms and catching the edge of 
the solid ice, "We Avere wet up to the armpits, but 
soon scrambled out. Our dogs sto2ipod Avlieu AA’e 
fell in, looking back at us as much as to say : 
“Why did you not jump as wo did?” Ofcour.se 
their instinct not having guided us, avo Avero 
not much the better for the apparently mute 
inquiry.' 

(N'ote . — Those cracks in the ice of the Canadian 
laltes are problems Avhich havo never been solved ; 
they diil'er in Avklth in different situations ; but 
alAvnys keep open, and are most dangerous to 
sledge-travelling.) 

‘ Our position avus now terrible in the extreme. 
Wo were wet through, Avith the thermometer at 
twenty-five degrees beloAV zero. We knew we 
Avero five or six nnle.s from the shore, even at the 
nearest point; and to add to our difficulty, we had 
not observed in which direction the crack ran. 
There Avas no moon, and Avould not bo for several 
hours ; avo had completely lost our “polarity,” and 
did not know Avhich way to go. The sky had 
clouded over since sundoAvn, and we could, not 
even see the north star. Our clothes froze stiff in 
five minutes, and avc began to feed that our hours 
Avere numbered. As you are Avell aware, I could 
always boar e.xpo3ure ; but my Indian’s teeth chat- 
tered like a pair of castanets. After a tow 
moments’ delay and indecision, we concluded at 
anyrate to keep moving, and accordingly started 
forward at a jog-trot. We kiiCAV nothing as to 
the direction we wore going in, and might be 
moving towards the centre of the lake and towards 
open Avatcr. Wo che.ered on the dogs, and hoped 
they would prove Aviser than ourselves, and that 
their instinct Avould lead them towards the land. 

‘After about an hour’s travel^ and terrible 
sufferings, we struck a very small islet, not more 
than half a quarter of an acre in extent. It aatis 
only about two feet above the Avator’s edge, and 
quite destitute of timber except some dead and 
partly dried willoAvs. Of course this islet avus 
also covered with suoav, tuid but for the sagacily 
of the dogs, we never should have seen it. Wo 
soon had tlie dogs unharnessed, and a fire made 
of the dead Avillows. It aa^rs certain death to fail 
now ; stiff and sore as avc Avere, we kncAv our only 
hope lay in getting Avarm again. 'We pulled oil' 
our Avet clothes, dried them as Avell .as avo could in 
the flame and smoko of the fire, and partially 
dried our under-flannels, first alloAving tliem to 
freeze hard, and shaking them aa-gII when iVozen. 
A great deal of moi.sture Avas thus got rid of; 
and after again dressing onrseh’es, Ave began to 
have a little sensation of AAurmth. Wo ato heartily 
of our cold provisions, and Jed the dogs ; and 
our fuel being by this time quite exhau.sted, and 
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tlie greater part of the night yet to get over, we 
spread all available medium between us and the 
snow, using some willows first ; and calling the ■ 
dogs, we all — canine and human — curled ourselves 
into the smallest possible space, with two dogs 
before and two behind each of us, and our blanlmts 
over all, so arranged as to keep in every particle 
of animal heat. We soon fell fast asleep, with a 
feeling of comparative comfort I never expected 
to feel again. As I e.xpected, the wolves followed 
uj) our trail, and were howling round us all the 
rest of that terrible night ; hut we took no notice 
of such minor troubles as being eaten by wolves. 
It seemed to be almost a luxurious death in com- 
parison with the awful feeling of being frozen 
stifl: and solid on Lake Winnipeg, with the ther- 
mometer twenty-five degrees below zero. 

‘ Morning came at last, and we with difficulty 
got under weigh once more ; hut now we knew 
the direction in which to travel ; and at about 
eleven A.M. we arrived ail safe at our destination. | 
‘ My skin was badly chafed, from the effect of 
the frozen clothing, otherwise I took but little 
harm from the experience. I suppose that heavy 
fat-meat diet enabled me to bear hardship that 
would have killed a vegetarian in half aii hour. 
How the instinct of the dogs enabled them to 
hit on the small islet, I am at a loss to imagine ; 
and how human nature ever endured what we 
had to bear that night, would seem beyond com- 

E rehension to an inhabitant of cities and heated 
ouses ; hut the facts are as I have related them ; 
and that was how I lost your old family watch.’ 

THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND AETS. 

The Long Yacation as usual has brought oppor- 
tunity for sayings and doings, for discussion of 
questions, and ventilation of grievances, which at 
other times are lost in the crowd or treated with 
indifference. If the First Lord of the Admiralty 
speaks on education during the holidays, and says 
he does not ‘ advocate the piling of subject upon 
subject, the straining after what appears to him 
an nnattainahle standard of excellence, the push- 
ing and driving of children from one subject to 
another and when he suggests that the aim of 
schooling should he to train up a child ‘ to he a 
good father, a good man ; more useful, stronger, 
more vigorous, and more self-reliant than without 
that schooling,’ then people listen to him. And 
if a learned and right-minded Professor ventures 
to intimate that acquirement (otherwise cram) is 
not knowledge, the intimation survives, and may 
bo turned to lU’ofit by students when the holidays 
are over. And if scientific men say that the meet- 
ing of the British Association at Sheffield was not 
very successful, and talk about the great object- 
glass, the largest in the world, to be made in New 
England for tlie Eussian Imperial Observatory at 
Puiiiowa, they too find Esteners. And the Eoyal 
Commission on Agriculture while publishing the 
list of subjects into which they intend to inquire, 
and announcing that they have sent competent 
men to the continent of Europe and the United 
States of America, to draw up Eeports on the 


agriculture of those countries, feel pretty sure that 
their utterances will not he wasted. And if the 
International Congress of Physicians, sitting at 
Amsterdam, decide in favour of compulsory vacci- 
nation, of Contagious Diseases Acts, the localisation 
of epidemics, and periodical examinations of the 
eyes of persons employed on railways, they antici- 
pate at least tolerance for their decisions. And 
while in wine-growing countries there is a renewed 
outcry against the Phylloxera vastatrix, Mr J. BaU, 
the veteran Alpine traveller, publishes a disserta- 
tion on the Origin of the Flora of the European 
Alps, vr\mh. will not .fail of readers. And Inter- 
national Meteorology, which has been so praise- 
worthily promoted by the government at Wash- 
ington, puts forth an exposition of its purposes, 
and not in vain, for there is ‘no nation which, 
is without interest in the work proposed to he 
based upon exchanged simultaneous Eeports, and 
no nation has hitherto hesitated, when the subject 
has been properly presented, to aid in a duty 
which, so easily done as to require very little 
effort on the part of any one person, has for 
its object a good to mankind. The work cannot, 
from its nature, bo for the selfish good of any 
section.'* And is it not for the good of mankind 
that such grand steam-ships should be built as, the 
Orient, of five thousand four hundred tons burden, 
with one rival only in respect of dimensions, and 
capable, as is anticipated, of making the voyage 
to Australia iia thirty-six days 1 

The City aud Guilds of London Institute for the 
Advauceraent of Technical Education, have pub- 
lished their programme for 1880, stating that they 
will afford facilitie.s for carrying out an examina- 
tion in certain specified subjects, wherever a class 
for instruction is formed, or a sixffident number 
of candidates present themselves. They offer 
money grants varying in amount to teachers, 
according to qualification and success iri teaching. 
The subjects for examinations comprise Alkali 
manufacture, blow-pipe analysis, brewing, carriage- 
building, cloth and cotton manufacture, electro- 
metaUurgy, manulacture of gas, glass, iron, lace, 
paper, silk, steel, sugar, goldsmiths’ and silver- 
smiths’ work, photography, pottery and porcelain, 
printing, tanning, telegraphy, watch-making, and 
other trades. Inquiries may he addressed to the 
Secretary of the Institute, Mercers’ Hall, E.O. It 
is further worthy of record that the Guilds have 
endowed the chairs of Engineering and Mechanical 
and Chemical Technology in University College. 

We have from time to time mentioned the 
experiments made on hlast-fxxrnace slag, with a 
view to apidy it to useful purposes ; and we are 
now informed by a technical Eeport that in certain 
important particulars the experiments have proved 
successful. In the neighbourhood _ of Middles- 
horough, extensive works are in active operation 
converting slag into sand, into shingle, into bricks 
and into ‘wool,’ or ‘slag-cotton’ as it is some- 
times called, by very ingenious processes. The 
sand when mixed with a given quantity of lime 
is shaped into bricks at the rate of twelve thou- 
sand a day: these bricks do not retpxire to bo 
burne;d in a kiln, for they harden in the open air, 
are ready for use in less than two months, and axe 
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Mr H. Wilde of Manchester, whose dynamo- 
electric machines have been noticed in these pages, 
has succeeded in lighting a ship by electricity, 
with results that seem to settle the question as 
regards practicability and completeness of effect. 
An y one who has been on board a vessel, of war 
knows how dark and dismal, notwithstanding oil- 
lamps, the lower decks are : henceforth_ they will 
be as bright as day, and even brighter in gloomy 
weather, for Sir Wilde can now divide the working- 
current witliout difficulty, and introduce as many 
points of light as may be necessary. Instead of 
pairs of carbons separated by plaster of Paris, he 
coats the carbon separately with a film of hydrate 
of lime, and mounts them in couples in such a 
way that when the current is passing they stand 
at the proper distance apart for producing a per- 
fect light. An experiment made on hoard the 
Injleodhle may he taken as the commencement 
of a change which will very greatly mitigate the 
discomfort of life in, an ironclad. Pour of Mr 
Wilde's improved lamps were placed in one of 
the engine-rooms, and, according to the official 
Eeport, ‘when lighted up, the effect was most 
startling ; the opal shades gave off so powerful 
and brilliant an illumination that the engine- 
room, which is considerably below the water-line, 
appeared to he filled with daylight, and the mov- 
ing parts of the engine were rendered visible.’ 
Apart from the abundant light, there is the advan- 
tage that neither heat nor smoke is generated, a 
very important consideration within the narrow 
limits of a ship ; and it is not surprising that the 
Lords of the Admiralty, in whose presence the 
experiment was made, ‘were warm in their expres- 
sions of surju'ise and gratification.’ 

On the Nature of the Fur on the Tongue is the 
title of a paper by Mr Bntlin, F,E.C.S., read before 
the Eoyai Society, in which it is shewn that the 
fur does not consist of epithelial cells, as generally 
supposed, hut (1) of remains of food, and hubbies 
of mucus and saliva ,* (2) of epithelium; (3) of fungi, 
which attach themsolves to the filiform papillae, 
are gray in colour, aud, as Mr Butlin states, cor- 
respond in colour and appearance with the thin 
gray pellicle which forms upon the surface of 
bacterium-proclueing fluids. This pellicle when 
examined is seen to become whiter aud more 
opaque as it becomes thicker, aud the fur on the 
tongue behaves in a similar way with increase of 
thickness. 

In order to ascertain the true nature of the 
fungus, Mr Butlin cultivated a small quantity 
from different tongues on a ‘warm stage.’ Free 
growth and development, he says, ‘took place; 
but instead of the expected single fungus, several 
fungi were fqund. Only two forms, however, 
were present in every instance — namely, Micro- 
coceus and Bacillus; and from a comparison of 
the natural fur with the results obtained by 
artificial cultivation, he has little doubt that the 
fur consists chiefly or essentially of these two 
. fungi’. . .. ! 

Micrococcus developed itself in. ‘ small spherical ^ 
bodies, generally in pairs or groups of four, but 
often forining chains. Upon the warm stage, 
rapid multiplication took place, with the produc- 
tion of pairs, fours, long and short chains often 
twisted and looped, and small and large colonies. 
When these colonies reached a large size (which 
happened in the course of a few hours), they pre- 


sented a granular appearance, and assumed a 
yellow or brownish-yellow colour, and all move- 
ment in them ceased.’ 

Bacillus, a rod-like growth, as its name indi- 
cates, moved actively about the field of the micro- 
scope, the rods forming short chains or pairs, hut 
not forming colonies, though they sometimes 
congregated in large numbers in the Micrococcus 
colonies. , In two iustances, another kind, Bac- 
terium terma, made its appearance, and ‘ developed 
with such rapidity that the whole of the fluid was 
crowded with these organisms to the exclusion of 
every other form.’ 

Mr Butlin is led to conclude from his observa- 
tions, that while the two first-named fungi pre- 
dominate, four other kinds are occasionally met 
with ; and he remarks, ‘ the slime which exists 
around and between the teeth is composed of the 
same constituents as the fur on the tougue ; all the 
organisms which are found in the one are found 
also in the other. Bmillm sultilis exists, how- 
ever, in greater quantity in this tooth-slime, and 
the rods and filaments are usually much longer 
than in the fur, probably because they are not 
subjected to so much disturbance.’ 

The experimental cultivation on the ‘warm 
stage,’ allowing for local conditions, represents the 
growth of fur on the tongue. One conclusion is 
plain— namely, that cleansing of the mouth after 
every meal, as at the beginning and the end of 
the day, should not be neglected. 

From facts and statements concerning the 
mouth, it is easy to pass to a question of food, 
Mr Ernest Hagli, writing in. the British Medical 
Review, once more points out the ‘extravagance 
of our people in. their feeding, notably their 
extravagant excess in flesh-food, their ignorant 
neglect of nitrogenous vegetables and fish, and 
their carelessness and unskilful waste in cooking. 
^The fallacy that meat alone can give strength for 
hard work, and beer alone give adequate stimulus 
to its digestion, are fallacies so deeply rooted, and 
which underlie so many extravagances and follies of 
the poor and the well-to-do, that a campaign against 
dietetic fallacies would be as patriotic as well- 
founded. The first step should be to lengthen our 
list of legumes, those immediately available being 
})eas, beans of different kind.s, including varieties 
from India, and rice and lentils ; the second to 
introduce the pipkin and the stew-pot. Until the 
English housewife learns how "wasteful is the 
roasting-jack, how costly the gridiron, and how 
unnecessary the “ clear fire ” and the blazing mass 
of coals, witliout which she can at present usually 
neither cook a cutlet nor boil a cup of coffee, the 
first lessons of household economy are still un- 
known to her.’ Another writer declares that w© 
have to overcome prejudice and learn to eat ; that 
food is abundant and cheap, and might be cheaper 
if we were not the most backward people in 
Europe in the art of cookery. ‘We are surrounded 
by water, yet fish is a luxury. We eat only one 
vegetable, except when we invade the domains of 
our cattle, and indulge in poorly cooked greens. 
Of peas, French beans, cauliflowers, and fruit, the 
majority of people ap stinted, if not debarred. 
We complain of agricultural depression, cldefly 
or in great part because we have discoverfid that 
other nations can supply ns with corn aill beef 
cheaper than we can grow them ourselvel;, and 
yet we cannot get good fresh butter, pi^ili ailk. 
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EDUCATION BY POST. pup^ 

Isr tMs Journal for 30tli November 1878, a short letters expressing tl 
notice was given of the system of Education hj which they have do. 

Post carried on by the Glasgow Association for and the success wh 
the Higher Education, of Women. Presuming that system has determi: 
all our readers are interested in matters relating to open their classe 
to education, we deem it desirable again to draw young women, 
their attention to the movement, and to the exten- One other iuipori 
sion of a Rchemc of which many have already remains to ho noti( 
taken advantage. Education Act open?' 

There is always a largo class both of young mon wishes of many of tl 
and young women in every grade of society who, classes in the linos j 
after they have left school, desire to gain a Education Examinin 
clearer knowledge of the subjects there taught, Information with 
and also to gain a knowledge of the higher he had from tlic. 
subjects included in a university curriculum. Correspondence Chif 

Eormerly, tlie only means hy which such know- ' ’ — 

ledge could be obtained by those whose ^ sox or 
work in life shut them out from a university 
career, or even from the classes which sprang up 
in various places, was private study. The ju'ivate 
sUident has two great difficulties to contend 
against. The first is, that the zeal i.s apt to be 
flitting, and the work consequently unmethodical. 

The next is, that even though there is perseve- 
rance and method, the student often gets up from 
the study of a subject with a head full of undi- 
gested facts, whose relations to each other have not 
been clearly thought out. The object which the 
Association'has in view is to meet tliese difflculties, 
to stimulate the efforts of those who are seeking 
knowledge, and to help them to systematise their 
thoughts. With this object, tutors of acknow- 
ledged ability have been appointed for the various ' 
subjects. Before the opening of the session, plans i 
of study, giving the subject of each paper, are i 
prepared by them, and a copy is sent to the pupil. 

During the course of the session, examination 
papers are posted every fortnight, the answers to 
which are returned to the tutors, who correct and 
criticise them and explain any difficulties that may 
occur. The benefit to be derived from being thus 
educated to write clear and connected answers to 
the questions, can loardly be over-estimated. 

_ In preparing tlie papers, ‘the tutors have always in 
view the nece.ssity of keeping the questions within 
the range of a mixed class of students. They also 
aim at drawing up the questions in such a form 
at to suggest a wide relation of facts, and thus 
force the' pupil to think about them. The subjects 
of study- being the, same as those chosen by the 
Glasgow :Univexfeity examiners, the - pupils are pre- 
pared for, and can if they choose present thom- 
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In ollior years, when life was gay, 

And I was young and knew not care, 

I took a gwn of jiticeless worth, 

And idly plaoed it in my hair. 

I inarkod not when the breezes wild, 

That through my looks did rudely play, 
Unloosed the jewel from my brow ; 

It fell to earth, and there it lay. 

Time drove the roses from my cheek. 

And dimmed the radiance of mine eye, 

And then I thought mo of the gem 
That I had cast so lightly by. 

I went to seek it where it fell ; 

And while I searched in vain the idace, 

I saw another maiden pas,s, 

A vision fair of youth and grace. 

And lo ! upon her brow of snow, 

I saw my long-lost tre.asure shine, 

Far far loss brilliant than of yore ; 

And yet I knew that it was mine. 

I stretched iny hand, and eager cried ; 

* Uivs hack, restore what is miue own ! ’ 
She emswering said : * Nay ; once ’twas thine 
But now ’tis mine, and mine alone !’ 

‘ I found the gem thou conldst not prize 
'Lying unheeded in tlie miro ; 

I cleansed it with my loveks pure tears, 

And now ’tia all my heart’s de.sirc.’ 

She went her way ; and I wa.s left 
To gaze into a cold blank life, 

Of loro and hope alike bereft, 

A oheericss lot of toil and .strife; 
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m TT -r, M A m T, T TU- n AT T A T Spending day after day in childishly 

1 H L MAIKIMONIAL. laughing at a cuckoo clock or a jumping-Jack. 

Amojstq- all sensible people, married life, as Are That, however, is not the worst of a condition so 
understand it in this country, is considered to be deplorable. Where women are not educated, and 
an honourable and absolutely indispensable condi- not put in their proper position, it follows that 
tion for the well-heing of any rightly conducted children are only half taught. Their’ mother 
community. Yet, it is surprising how many cannot instruct them in anytliing useful, and their 
persons think of and speak of this condition Avith intellect is accordingly dwarfed. Mo benefit ia 

contempt, or at all events with indifference, and derived from visitors, because no man is allowed 

who sometimes go the length of cynically ohserv- to intrude where»there are females ; and for the 
ing that *to do the matrimonial’ Avould be the same reason there can' be no promiscuous hospi- 
last of their actions. We are going to chat a little tality. The children, accordingly, see and learn 

aboAit tlie ‘Matrimonial’ in different points of nothing of the ways of the Avorld generally. To 

TieAV. Though Avritteu about since the beginning expect any good to come out of this method of 
of the •world, the subject is far from, being conducting domestic affairs is ridiculous. Progress 
exhausted. We may even in a small way say is impossible. The tendency is to retrograde in 
.something out of the usual track. spite of all propping up from without. The wealtli 

Of course we begin Avith a slight dash at philoso- of Europe could not keep the Turkish nation 
phising. The reason marriage can be extolled is on its feet. Sooner or later, political dissolution 
very j)lain. A man, his wife, and children con- is the natural and inevitable destiny. 
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■ rnTAMBEE S-s jotrsmL. : 

1 T: H ‘in old toa-oliCKt, and wlien our fare -was 

1 place liargain. Elevating and holy poore.st Bueeoas in iny profeasponal career 

Lep over P 8 when™ teMdalonng^t Wl toLvod by raiaa.iiuR oat® ™ 


‘ The voice that breathed o’er Eden, as to T^Ndimder, whiclx 

That earliest wedding-day, My inarnage 1 ^ ,vay 

The primal marriage blessing, nothing could ivil into a courso 

It Lth not passed away.’ not at all nnusnal Ihc 

„ iTitemnoratico, and a porinancnt snparaLiqn was 

To the parties concerned, the rcaWt Here was tl'ie liilx of a worthy nian 

these solemnities do not easily lade by blfahtil all through a little u'ant ol consxder- 

of time, but are held tenaciously by P®^®jy ation at the outset. It is but one among lain- 

the last. Possibly an additional zest IS pven by ^ the inability, or perverse 

a recollection of the wedding hrealrfasl. What of women of a humble station to 

famous though subdued hilarity on the : xislwitli becoming dignity to the level that may 

How the aged father of the bride, half loyl^d by their husbands. . . 

in seeing his daughter agreeably settled in life, o reminded of the late seno-comic case of 

hut bound to look a little sorrowtul m F^^^ting ^ gentleman who, on returning from 

ivith her, quivered tenderly m his spe®cb, and i a fortune, fell desperately m love with 

how the mother hecomingly shed a lew tears .. young and handsome stewardess on Ixiard 
at parting! When the ‘silver wedding’ comes us, a jo i (Iclilieration, ho propciseil to 

round, these fond reminiscences are still vividly . ‘ jiccepted, and married her. i hey set np 
■ ■ ■• ’ ^ Btyle, and were noon 


round, these fond romimscences are swu vivuiij uccented, and 

pictured. Iflife ho protracted to the occurre - iiomekeepiug in s]!leiuiui ftu) n-, •■'.•- • - i 

of a ‘golden wedding,’ the momentoiis event halt ^ From having ministered 

a century ago is perhaps more strongly imprmtul \ sioamei;. Us, hy 

on memory than ever. Fathers and mothers, and J® . conduct luu'seU with fuhu- 

hundreds of early friends, have passed away, hit Bhe dressed elegantly; and so 

the aged pair happy in mutual communion have a 1 ■ o^^^ t,ongue in oouipauy, no lault 

been spared, and lovingly casting an eye on tlieir « .jp p,,^. pitellectual aeconiphsh- 
children ami grandchildren, bless the ( av they u.w to , gPe r.ould not rolnumish 

were married. That is the Matrimpnia\ as xt ^pS™ I lev taste lay in scnibtnng, 

ought to be, and not unfrequently is, notwith- and oiher numial offices. After a fee- 

standing the vicissitudes that haunt human atfairs. s , g, tlio c.arp®'*'®> 

We are all too pamfully aware that the expcri- tx 3> . bamish the silver spoons, bhe went 

ences in married life may be of a less pleasing the lunise with a duster, and 

character than are fondly pictured by poets au< ^ SV to towels, of which site 

moralists. But who is m blame 1 « exiled by . Oxx one occa- 

passion, or with an inconsiderate regard to officers who haij been to dinner by 

adaptability, the Matrimonial is hurried into with » .jip previous day, called to leave cards, 
more spei’ than discretion. To inarry m haste g j;\Suiumt they found the elegant 

is probably to repent at leisure ; and with ropciit- a p p dc-ahaiulle .siiouring the lohliy noor. 

anle comes lifelong misery. Terrible examples with a stall' of domes- 

have fallen under our notice. A common form ol • ■ - ^vholly’out of place, gre.atly disconcerted 

the error is that of a young man. of good parte and xecommmuiod. Ois to occupy herself 

a.spirationa, who heedlessly plunges into the Matri- - I ‘J ^ ^ ppjp^ fashiouablo amusement, 

minial wik a woman wfio would ^answer admit- ^ eJ?,. ffir reading could bare y 

ably as a poor man’s wife, but is incapable of B ‘ appear m lasluouable 

fulfilling a higher destiny. She would patiently ' mpg’xesult of the miserable inesalliaiice 

drudge in humble retirement, and be a pattern ^ liostilities. Tompits raged m 

of thrift and assiduity. She might be compared Persian, and Hindi. Gis, who had a 

to the good housewife ‘whose caudle goeth not h „ h. etamped, scowled, and raved like 
out by nV ; she looketh well to the ways ot her f ’ 

household, and eateth not the bread ol idleness, a . . - ..eensation of Tompits that she was not 
She is in a sphere cpiite suitahle to her faculties. , ^ had done ior her^, Cm 

It is a totally different thing when, by enterprise Vp .,e|;oi,ted : ‘ X wonder what 1 should 

and ingenuity, her husband attains to affinenco ?®ki,‘nikliil for » You cruelly took me, away hoin 

and distinction. She now falls behind, tails to ' jp \vliicii I was useful, happy, .aiid 

realise her position, declines to _ act the .part ^ . p You have brought me into a 

properly belonging to her, and in many ways ‘ dpery I am imserame, and 

brings herself and her husband into discredit. p painted doll among P^op’^J 

Bemonstrances are in vain, for there is a down- cxi e .1^ idleness ami lolly. 1 tell 

right inability to do better. The true^error con- wl J, ilk whole concern, and shouid like to 

1 slated in marrying her without foresight as to tip,' <h;ar old steamer.’ Gsnally, alter 

possible consequences. In a sense, the ‘woman is be ba , V 'is. burst into tisars, ami lied to hei 
ibenitied. li- let alone, she would probably have sudi co^ 

foutia a mate with inherent notions and habits Uie means of appeasing family 

lilrc her own. , ' children la mttn im ‘ . instance no such 

I We remember , the case of m eminent and available. ^ Gis bad several children, 

•estimable axtl$t how deceased, who one day made f . ’'fi.L np ked shortlv after birth. Denied 

the sad confesdon: ‘My wife and I were happy 
i together when in out eai'ly clays our- dinner-table j parental c i ? 
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with no relatives to admonish or advise her, she 
brooded on. her fancied wrongs, was the victim of 
her own warped feelings and an imperfect sense of 
what was dutiful and proper. Ultimately, a curioxis 
kind of truce was elfected. The pair lived sepa- 
rately in the same house. Holding no sort of inter- 
course, they fretted, pined, and died within a few 
months of each other. It was a distressing case of 
matrimonial infelicity ; but was what might not 
unreasonably have been expected. When gentlemen 
of fortune are pleased to marry pretty barmaids or 
handsome stewardesses, they must not he surprised 
if they experience the late of the luckless Tompits. 

Why women are so often deficient in the art 
of accommodating themselves to a higher social 
sphere, is a question we do not stop to answer. 
Enough has been said in uttering the voice of 
warning on a matter that invites the most earnest 
foresight. Happily there are cases in which new 
and onerous positions are filled with a tact that is 
truly admirable. Though not of an exalted origin, 
some women may be said to be ladies by nature. 
They take kindly to any rise in the condition of 
their husbands. Much, depends on the up -bring- 
ing. Jack Scott and Betsy Surtees set up in the 
Matrimonial with a cordial unison of feeling. 
Not particularly well off at first, they were for a 
time contented to sup on a pennyworth of sprats. 
When, by his talents, Jack rose in the world, 
Betsy rose with him ; for she was of respectable 
parentage, and brought up with a style of good 
manners. Accordingly, when Jack was made 
Lord Chancellor and raised to the peerage, no 
one acquitted herself better than the Countess of 
Eldon. 

If one class of women fall short in their tastes 
and habits, fully as numerous a class go so. far 
in their attempts to exceed in dress, expenditure, 
and frivolity, as to damage the character of the 
Matrimonial. Men of moderate means are afraid 
to marry,, lest they should be chained for life to 
women who might ruin them by tbeir unregu-. 
lated and costly indulgences. We are inclined to 
think that this dread more than anything else 
prevents men from marrying in early life, when 
they are as yet unable to encounter an expensive 
system of housekeeping. They are doubtless wrong 
in being so intimidated. Using caution in making 
their choice, and avoiding certain categories of 
social life, they need he under little apprehension. 
The whole sex are not to be confounded with 
beings with whom it would be dangerous to strike 
up an intimacy. 

We cannot pass over an unfortunate source of 
unhappiness in married life. It is neglect on 
the pai't of husbands. They become absorbed in 
professional pursuits ; often they are long absent 
from home ; or they give themselves up to 
(ixclusively selfish amusements, just as if they 
were still bachelors. In such circumstances, their 
unhappy wives feel as if they had been tricked 
into a contract that has not been fnlfilled. When 
the woman vowed to ‘obey,’ the man promised 
to ‘cherish,’ which at least infers personal atten- 
tion and honourable treatment. The husband 
plainly breaks bis promise. He has fallen short 
of his dufr^, .He may cheerfully pay all the 
money requrred to carry on the domestic concern ; 
but that is only a simple obligation. It cannot 
he called cherishing. It demon, strates no affec- 
tion ; neither does munificence in pin-money, A 
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cheque^ on a bank is not equivalent to tlie love 
aud kindness which were reasonably expected 
from the being to whom she had confidingly 
resigned her independence. What a heart-break-) 
irfg sequel to a youthful dream of felicity! We 
can hardly bring ourselves to picture the dissen- 
sions that frequently occur, with finally an 
unseemly and incurable rupture. Perhaps not 
quite finally. The Divorce Court, statements in 
which newspapers revel, and weeks of town-talk, 
may close up the rear, and add one more to the 
hideous stones of outrage on the decencies of 
married life. 

There are other causes for regret from having 
impetuously rushed into the Matrimonial. Beyond 
all, on one side or other there may be serious 
constitutional infirmities. People take great care 
to match horses and other animals, in order 
to maintain a pure and vigorous lineage. Little 
or no care is taken on this score when con- 
tracting a scheme of matrimony. A young man, 
heedlessly marries into a family known to be 
affected with some hereditary disease, nevor reflect- 
ing until too late on the consequences of his 
act. He forgets that in a physical as well as in 
a mental sense the sins of the fathers are apt to 
be vi.sited on the children. With his eyes open, 
he takes to his bosom a wife who will in, all 
likelihood end her days in an asylum, and whose 
progeny can scarcely fail to share in her deplor- 
able infirmity. Where is the comfort in having a 
family defective in mental mialifications ? You 
may endow them with the fortune realised by 
years of successful industry; but from the fatal 
taint we .speak of, it is oxxt of your power to 
bequeath to them brains or common-sense. 

‘ Can troubled or polluted springs 
A hallowed stream afford ? ’ 

Indisputably, they cannot, and the fact should be 
borne in mind in the matter of courtship. Let 
not the institution of marriage be charged with 
the calamity. Your own rash conduct in forming 
the alliance is at fault. We may be sorry for 
you in the trying circumstances, but the penalty 
of indiscretion is inevitable. 

The mishaps that disfigure the married state 
afford no proper ground for throwing reproaches 
on the Matrimonial. After all that bachelors 
can allege in vindication of their celibacy, mar- 
riage on the whole constitiites the happiest, the 
most satisfactory and salutary condition in which, 
either man or woman can live. Nature makes, 
no provision for celibacy, which from necessity 
may be submitted to, and is not inconsistent 
with piety and certain peremptory calls of duty. 
What pleasant recollections of unmarried female 
relations who made endles.s sacrifices in_ doing 
good, and avIio merited, if they did not receive the 
liveliest tokens of gratitude. Looked at compre- 
hensively, however, celibacy in either sex is a 
species of oddity, and is usually avoided where 
practicable, It is not well for man nor for woman 
to be alone in the world. The common destiny is 
to run in pains, each of the two to help the other. 
Such is the rule to bo fairly dealt with. We 
certainly know by experience that bachelors in 
their old age lead a helpless and cheerless exist- 
ence, and generally die unmourued by any one — 
and the richer they are, the less is the lamentation. 

The Vicar of Wakefield tells us that he chose his 
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■wife aa slie cliose her ■wedding-gown, which was 
on the yjrinciple of selecting one that would wear 
well. If in the article of marriage you fix on a 
flimsy material, take the consequences, and hlame 
nohody hut yourself. The market is open. 
not ho in a hurry. Yet, do not jmt off time 
because you happen to ho unable to start on a 
high scale of worldly wealth. Early marriages 
may not ho always commendable ; but wait, wait, 
waiting to reach some imaginary standard, is— all 
other things being equal — hy no moans sound 
policy. Burns pathetically sings ; 

‘ 0 •why should Fate sic pleasure have, 

Life’s dearest bands untwining, 

Or why sae sweet a flower as love 
Depend on Fortune’s shining?’ ■ 

Advice in a matter of this kind goes for very 
little. Every one takes his or her owm way. No 
clouht, it is distressing to see, as you sometimes do, 
young people making sacrifices to be married, and 
landing themselves in semi-starvation. We have 
heard of a lady Avho earnestly advised Jane, her 
female attendant, not to marry, as 'the stop wmuhl 
surely end in misery. The girl in reply said she 
was tired of being a servant, and wished to rest 
her bones. ‘Well, June,’ asked tlie lady some 
time afterwards, ‘have you rested your bones ‘I’ 
‘Ye.s,’ replied Jane, rather dismally; ‘but it has 
been my Jaw-bones 1’ Without due precaution, 
risks like this may have to bo encountered in the 
matrimonial lottery. 

Ordinarily, marriage inspires to exertion, and 
thus brings its own special reward. In the choice 
of assistants for some official duty, the married 
man is for the mo.st part preferred. He has 
given hostages to Fortune for nis good behaviour. 
Besides this peculiar advantage, ho experiences 
the pleasure of seeing his 

‘ Children run to lisp their sire’s return. 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share.’ 
We can picture nothing more charming than a 
scene of domestic felicity like this, nor one more 
calculated to nerve to enterprises on which rest 
individual and national prosperity. In married 
life there are likewise pleasures of memory held 
precious though the hearth he partially desolate. 
When, hy tire visitation of Providence, children are 
swept away, and one of the parents has perhaps 
been left in a widowed condition, the survivor 
recalls in imagination many tender incidents in 
the past which no celibate can possibly expe- 
rience ; 

‘ When time, which steals our years a'way. 

Shall sted our pleasures too. 

The memory of the past shall stay, 

And half our Joys renew.’ 

Who, then, has the heart, with heedless levity, to 
depreciate or speak contemptuously of the Matri- 
monial ? ■vv. 0. 


A S%OEY OF DETECTION. 

Mt employment is that of a carver in stone. 
Many years ago, soon after I had learnt ray busi- 
ness, the firm in whose employ I was, undertook 
the erection of a g(jntleman’s mansion, and I was 
sent to execute the ornamental work. The village 
near to which the mansion was buBt was on the 
shore of an estuary of the Bay, of’ Morecarahe, 


not far from a market-town whose name I need 
not give. As my work would keep me from home 
several weeks, a good lodging was a most desirable 
thing ; hut although I tried to get accommodation 
in a private house, I I'aihal, and was forced to lodge 
in the village inn, the Lunl Admiml. 

Amongst tho.se who were in the habit of fre- 
quenting thcj aforesaid hostelry, was a man of 
singular habits and odd temper. His home was 
about a mile from the village, on the side of a 
lane leading to a cou])le of farms, Hia iiouse, 
like himself, was a queer one. Originally it had 
been built for the storage of corn, the jjroduce of 
fields at a.distahco from the farmstead. Somehow, 
it had ee^ts^d to be needed for that purpose ; so 
its owner llcrhed it into a dwelling-house, and as 
such, it now occupied hy the aforesaid strange 
m,:^.., |t 'was divided into three apartments on 
t|i, |ifcuud-ffooj||' one of which, a very large one, 
set apart and used as a kind of museum, 
its’ occupant heirig a stuller of birds and small 
qtiadrupeds. When lie had no work of lids 
sort for other person.s, ho worked for stock, and 
this large room was his warehouse. 

Ho was a man of ill-tem])er and loose habits, 
and for some time had borne a dubious character. 
When people wore asked why he was suspected, 
they could not give a satistactory reply. ‘lie 
lives,’ they would say, ‘ without doing work equal 
to his expenditure, which looks had.’ As I got 
to know him, I found that ho liad an unamiable 
temper : was Iuoro8(^, sour, and at times passionate. 
He wa.s also fond of disjday, given to betting, 
and like all such, led a loose uneven life, oftener 
loitering about than at work. Bo I did not 
wonder that well-moaning people did not like 
him. ^ 

Ho mostly came on wet nights to the Lord 
Adviiral. As we became acquainted, ho invited 
me to look over his collection of birds and 
quadrupeds. I was pleased with what I saw. 
He had indeed a good collection j and as -well as I 
could judge, had done his work well. He had 
also a good assortment of butterllios and moths ; 
and in a comer, close to the ceiling, had what he 
called a buttorily breeding-box, which he said 
belonged to his son, a young man of my own age, 
also given to hird-stulUng amusements. 

But I was most taken up with two animals 
which differed from the rest. One was a beautiful 
dog, and the other a lums natures — a lamb with 
the rudiments of a fifth leg, and some other 
abnormal choi’acteristio which I have forgotten. 
The old man said he had stnfl'ed both for their 
original owners, who liad somehow failed to take 
them away. Txiey were placed at one end of the 
room, one in eaclx corner, away from the window, 
and close to the -wall, where, except in strong day- 
light, they could not bo easily seen. The connec- 
tion of these particulars with my story will he 
seen in the sequel. 

I had been in the village about si.x weeks, when 
the neighbourhood was aroused and alarmed one 
morning hy the report of the robbery of a 
jewellers shop in the market-town already referred 
to, that had been eff'ected during the preceding 
night. Much valuable property had been talceu. 
This robbery had been effected in such a way as 
led to the belief that a gang of practised thieves 
had done it. The prevailing question was, ‘Do 
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the robbers live ainons-us, or have they come 
i'rom a distance?’ This query was still going 
from mouth to mouth when we were startled, 
astounded indeed, by the report of a second 
robbery of the same premises, and on the night 
following by the breaking into and purloining of 
a provihuon warehouse in our own village. Were 
I writing fiction, I would not have made the 
robbers jiay so soon a second visit to the jeweller’s, 
as such an act would have been deemed prepos- 
terous ; hut I am relating what really occurred, 
and so am forced to say what I have said. 

The jeweller had been so taken up by efforts to 
find out the thieves and regain his first loss, that 
he had not jfr'aced additional guafd over what was 
left ; besides, he was sure, he said, that thieves 
would not think of revisiting him for a long tin>e. 
As for the provision-dealer, he said ia my hearing 
that he had no fear of his place being entered, as 
he believed robbers wohld not care to touch pro- 
perty so bulky and df such inferior value aa his. 
But he had reckoned without his host ; for he had 
lost a fine ham, a large lot of tea, a deal of 
spices, a few boxes of cigars, and indeed a portion 
of most of what he dealt in. The excitement and 
alarm occasioned by these robberies was great and 
wide-spread. 

Two batches of detectives, one from Lancaster 
and the other from Kendal, came to our village to 
see what they could find out. They were not 
short of questions, I mind ; hut they took care 
what sort of questions they answered. It was 
easy to see that one of their aims was to make it 
appear that they believed the robbers came from a 
distance, in order to put the thieves off their guard; 
for their own opinion was the opposite of this. 

No event, however serious, can keep hold of 

S le’a iniuds beyond a certain time ; and these 
eries were beginning to give place to some 
other subject, when the next act in the drama 
began to be played. It w’as on a Friday afternoon, 
about a luonth after the robberies. The day was 
wet and wild ; and as my work was the outdoor 
carving of stones which had been placed in position 
in the rough, I was unable to go on with it, and 
so had to return to my quarters. I had got my 
dinner, and had just called for a pint of ale 
with my pipe, when an elderly ill-ilressed man 
came in, and sitting down on a bench beside me, 
said in broad Lancashire accent : ‘ I ’ll snp wi’ tha 
lad, if tha dosen’t care ;’ on which he lifted my 
mug to his lips, and drauk freely. I had not got ! 
over my surprise, when he, wiping his mouth with 
his hand, gave me a history of the past day or two. 
The account was this : he had been a gentleman’s 
gardener, near Lancaster, over twenty years; had a 
capital place, but had not had sense enough to 
keep it, for he had gone on the loose for -a fort- 
night, which was more than his master would 
put up with ; so he was discharged. ‘ This wor 
day afore yesterday,’ he said ; ‘ an’ I ’ve drank for 
%uiry vexation ever sin’, trampin’ as I drank; 
an’ so here I am M'i’ a dry Jnath an’ wi’out a 
’openny i’ my pocket. Doesta think,’ he con- 
cluded, ‘ aw con raise a penny or tippence amang 
tli’ company ? ’’ 

I gave him a trifle ; others did the same; so 
having thus ‘ raised the wind,’ he called for bread, 
cheese, and ale, and made a good meaL 
During the time the gartlener had been talkiug 
to me, the landlord had been within hearing. So 


accosting the old man while he was eating his 
dinner, he said; ‘You are a gardener, I under- 
stand ? ' 

‘I am,’ was the reply. 

‘Well,’ said the landlord, ‘I’ve a garden which 
needs fettling. I have not time to attend to it 
myself ; and as it is time the seed was in, I ’ll 
employ you if you are willing. I’ll find you 
plenty to eat and drink ; you can have a bed as 
well ; and if you please me, I ’ll nob see you leave 
without a few shillings in your pocket. What 
say you?' 

‘I say agreed,’ replied the gardener, rising to 
his feet and grasping the landWd’s hand. ‘I’ll 
not begin to-inorn, howiver ; but I ’ll look rand, 
an’ get riddy for Monday morn.’ 

This proposal was satisfactory, wherefore the 
gardener was made happy. 

Shortly afterwards we had an addition to our 
company by the incoming of the old bird-stuffer, 
whom I shall henceforth call the naturalist — as 
this designation was the one which pleased him- — 
his son the butterfly-breeder, and two other men 
'whom I had not yet seen. These — the strangers — 
first looked hard at the company ; hut the natura- 
list, giving them a significant nod, which seemed 
to say, ‘ All ’s right,’ they settled down and called 
for a glass of rum apiece. 

By this time the gardener had finished his dinner, 
when putting his arms on the table and his head 
on his arms, ho fell or seemed to fall asleep. The 
rain which continued to come down, compelled 
me still to abide under cover ; so placing my 
chair in a corner and putting my head against the 
W'all, I tried to get a nap also. The naturalist and 
his companions were now the only persons in the 
room besides the gardener and me. 

I cannot tell half nor quarter of what was said 
by first one and then another of the four persons ; 
nor did I understand some of the phrases which 
they used. ‘Bruce’ and ‘Wond.er,’ ‘liax’ and 
‘stuffing’ were words often employed by them. I 
recollected that ‘ Bruce ’ was the name of the dog, 
and ‘Wonder’ that of the lamb in the museum 
before spoken of ; and the other terms, I judged, 
referred to the materials with which they were 
stuffed ; but I could not see why they should 
speak in so low a tone as they did when they 
spoke of them. Once or twice they referred to a 
bird by some slang phrase. But after events made 
this clear enough. 

By-and-by the weather took up, when the men, 
draining their glasses, got up and went away. 
The moment they were gone the gardener roused 
up, took a memorandum-book out of his pocket, 
and began to write therein. He then asked me 
if I knew who the men were, and what was their 
occupation, and if I understood any of the words 
they had uttered in the lower tone of voice. I 
gave him what information I could. ‘ But,’ I , 
said, ‘ both they and I believed you w-ere asleep.’ 

I ‘It is well to go into dreamland at times,’ he 
I said ; and then added : ‘ Did you say that the old 
man keeps a museum ? Have you seen it ? Do 
you think I could get a look at it ?’ 

The questions were put one after the other in 
quick succession, as though he were eager and 
anxious about something. I said ‘ Yes,’ to each ; 
but I was surprised at the good English iir which 
he now spoke, and at the refinement which jxm'i-'ked 
his manners. Still T could make nothing of it. 
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■wife as slie chose her wedding-gown, which was 
on the principle of selecting one that would wear 
well. If in the article of marriage you fix on a 
flimsy material, take the consequences, and blame 
nobody hut yourself. The market is open. Do 
not he in a hurry. Yet, do not put off time 
because you happeu to be unable to start on a 
high scale of worldly wealth. Early marriages 
may not be always commendable ; but wait, wait, 
waiting to reach some imaginary standard, is — all 
other things being equal — by no means sound 
policy. Burns pathetically sings : 

‘0 why should Bate sic pleasure have, 

Life's dearest bands untwining, ’ i 

Or why sae sweet a flower as love j 

Depend on Fortune’s shining?’ - | 

Advice in a matter of this kind goes for very 
little. Every one takes his or her own way. No 
doubt, it is distressing to see, as you sometimes do, 
young people making sacrifices to be married, and 
landing themselves in semi-starvation. We have 
heard of a lady who earnestly advised Jane, her 
female attendant, not to marry, as “the step would 
surely end in misery. The girl in reply said she 
was tired of being a servant, and wished to rest 
her bones. ‘Well, Jane,’ asked the lady some 
time afterwards, ‘ have you rested your bones ? ’ 
‘Yes,’ replied Jane, rather dismally; ‘but it has 
been my jaw-bones ! ’ Without due precaution, 
risks like this may have to be encountered in the 
matrimonial lottery. 

Ordinarily, marriage inspires to exertion, and 
thus brings its own special rew'ard. In the choice 
of assistants for some official duty, the marriiid 
man is for the most part preferred. He^ has 
given hostages to Fortune for his good behaviour. 
Besides this peculiar advantage, he experiences 
the pleasure of seeing his 

‘ Children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share.’ 
We can picture nothing more charming than a 
scene of domestic felicity like this, nor one more 
calculated to nerve to enterprises on which rest 
individual and national prosperity. In married 
life there are likewise pleasures of memory held 
precious though the hearth be_ partially desolate. 
When, by the visitation of Providence, children are 
swept aw’ay, and one of the parents has perhaps 
beexx left in a widowed condition, the survivor 
recalls in imagination many tender incidents in 
the past which no celibate can possibly expe- 
rience.; ,.v 

‘ When time, which steals our years away. 

Shall ste^ our pleasures too, 

The memory of the past shall stay, 

And half our joys renew,’ 

■^Fho, then, has the heart, with heedle.ss levity, to 
depreciate ox speak contemx>tuously of the Matri- 
monial? W. 0. 


A SfeORY OF DETECTION. 

’ My employment is that of a carver in stone. 
Many years ago, soon after I had learnt my busi- 
ness, the firm in whose employ I was, undertook 
the erection of a- gentleman’s mansion, and ,I was 
sent to execute the ornamental work.- The village 
near to which the ma'nsiou was built was on the 
shore of an estuary of the Bay of ■ Morecambe, 
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not far from a market-town whose name I need 
not give. As my work would keep m.c from home 
several weeks, a good lodging was a most desirable 
thing ; bixt although. I tried to get acconmu'dation 
in a private liouse, I failed, and was forced to lodge 
in the village inn, the Lord Admiral. 

Amongst those who were in the habit of fre- 
quenting the aforesaid hostelry, was a man of 
singular habits and odd tamper. Ills home was 
about a mile from the village, on the side of a 
lane leading to a couple of farms. His house, 
like liimselij was a queer one. Originally it had 
been built for the storage of com, the produce of 
fields at a distehce from the farmstead. Somehow, 
it had ee^sed to be needed for that purpose ; so 
its tailed it into a dwelling-house, .and as 

such, it -w^s now occupied by the aforesaid strange 
man.-. Jt ■^.as divided into three apartments on 
tjii ,g:^imd-jioo]i| one of which, a very large one, 
w^’^'set apart and used as a kind of museum, 
its occupant being a stulfer of birds and small 
quadrupeds. When ho had no work of tliis 
sort for other persons, ho worked for stock, uud 
thi.s large room was his warehou.so. 

He was a man of ill-temper and loose habits, 
and for some time had borne a dubious character. 
When people were asked whjy he was suspeettid, 
they could not give a satisfactory reply. ‘Ho 
lives,’ they would say, ‘ without doing work equal 
to his expenditure, which looks bad.’ As I got 
to know him, I found that ho had an nnamiable 
temper : was xnorose, sour, and at times passionate. 
He was also fond of display, given to betting, 
and like all such, led a loose uneven life, oftener 
loitering aboxxt tlian at work. So I did not 
wonder that well-ineaxiing people did not like 
him, 

lie mostly came on wet nights to the Lord 
Admiral. M we became acqxminted, he invited 
me to look over his collection of birds and 
quadrupeds. I was pleased with what I saw. 
He had indeed a good collection j and as well as I 
coxxld judge, had done his work well. He had 
also a good assortmeixt of butterflies and moths ; 
and in a corner, close to the ceilixig, had wluit he 
called a bxxtterfiy breeding-box, which he said 
belonged to his son, a young man of my own age, 
also given to hird-stufl'ixxg amuseixxexxts. 

But I was xnost taken up with two animals 
which differed from the rest. One was a beautiful 
' dog, and the other a lus'm natura}-—B, lamb with 
the rudiments of a fifth leg, and some other 
abnormal characteri.stic which I have forgotten. 
The old man said ho had stuffed both for tlxeir 
original owners, who had somehow 'fixikd to talce 
them away. They were placed at one end of the 
room, one in each cornw’, awxxy from the window, 
aiid close to tlxe wall, where, except in strong day- 
light, they could not be easily seen. The connec- 
tion of these particulars with my story will Ixe 
seen in the sequel. 

I had been in the village about six weeks, whexx 
the neighbourhood was aroused xuid alarmed one 
morning by the report of the robbery of a 
jeweller’s shop in the market-town already refornjil 
to, that had been cifeotod during the preceding 
night. Much valuable jiroperty had been taken. 
This robbery had been effected in such a way as 
led to the belief that a gang of practised thieves 
had done it. The prevailing question was, ‘Do 
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fho robbers live among. ns, or have they come accosting the old man while lie was eating his 
from a distance ? ’ This query Avas still going dinner, he said : ‘ You are a gardener, I under- 
I’rom mouth to mouth Avhen we were startled, stand V 

astounded indeed, by the report of a second ‘ I am,’ Avas the reply. 

robbery of the same premise.s, and on the night ‘Well,’ said the landlord, ‘I’ve a garden which 

following by the breaking into and purloining of needs fettling. I have not time to "attend to it 

a provision warehouse in our own village. Were myself ; and as it is time the seed was in, I ’ll 
I writing fiction, I would not have made the employ you if you are willing. I’ll find you 
robbers pay so soon a second visit to the jeweller’s, plenty to eat and drink ; you can have a bccl as 
as such an act ivoukl have been deemed prepps- well ; and if you please me, I’ll not see you leave 
terous ; but I am relating ivhat really occurred, without a few shillings in your pocket. What 
and so am forced to say what I have said. say you 1 ’ 

The jeweller had been so taken up^ by efforts to ‘I say agreed,’ replied the gardener, rising to 
find out the grieves and regain his first loss, that his fpet and grasping the landlord’s hand. ‘T ’ll 
he had not jMced additional guafd over what was not begin to-morn, howiver ; but I ’ll look rand, 
left; besides, he was sure, he said, that thieves an’ get riddy for Monday moru.’ 

Avould not think of revisiting him for a long time. This proposal Avas satisfactory, wherefore the 
As for the provision-dealer, he said in my hearing gardener was made happy. 

that he had no fear of his place being entered, as Shortly afterwards Ave had an addition, to our 
he believed robbers- ’^oiald not care to touch pro* company by the incoming of the old hird-stuffer, 
perty so bulky and cff such inferior value as- his. whom I shall henceforth call the naturalist — as 
But he had reckoned without his host ; for he Had this designation was the one Avhich pleased him — 
lost a fine ham, a large lot of tea, a deal of his son the butterfly-breeder, and two other men 
spices, a few boxes of cigars, and indeed a portion ‘whom I had not yet seen. These — the strangers-— 
of most of Avhat he dealt in. The excitement and first looked hard at the company ; but the natura- 
alarm occasioned by these robberies was great and list, gmng them a significant nod, which seemed 
wide-spread. to say, ‘ All ’s right,’ they settled doAvn atid called 

Two batches of detectives, one from Lancaster for a glass of rum apiece, 
and the other from Kendal, came to our village to By this time the gardener had finished his dinner, 
see what they could find out. They were not when putting Ms arms on the table and his head 
short of questions, I mind ; but they took care on his arms, n© fell or seemed to fall asleep. The 
Avhat sort of questions they answered. It was rain Avliich continued to come down, compelled 
easy to see that one of their aims was to make it me still to abide under cover ; so placing my 
appear that they believed the robbers came from a chair in a corner and putting my head against the 
distance, in order to put the thieves off tlmir guard; wall, I tried to get a nap also. The naturalist and 
for their own opinion was the opposite of this. his companions Avere noAV the only persons in the 
No event, however serious, can keep hold of room be.sides the gardener and me. 

S le’s minds beyond a certain time ; and these I cannot tell half nor quarter of Avhat Avas said 
eries were beginuiug to give place to some by first one and then another of the four persons ; 
other subject, when the next act in the drama nor did I understand some of the phrases which 
began to bo played. It Avas on a Friday afternoon, they used. ‘Bruce’ and ‘Wonder,’ ‘flax’ and 
about a month after the robberies. The day was ‘stuffing’ Avere words often employed by them, I 
wet and Avikl ; and as my Avork Avas the outdoor recollected that ‘ Bruce ’ was the name of the dog, 
carving of stones Avhich had been placed in position and ‘Wonder’ that of the lamb in the museum 
in the rough, I Avas unable to go on Avith it, and before spokeir of ; and the other terms, I judged, 
so had to return to my quarters. I had got my referred to the materials with which they were 
dinner, and had just called for a pint of ale stuffed ; but I could not see Avhy they should 
Avith my pipe, Avfien an elderly ill-clressed man speak in so low a tone as they did when they 
came in, and sitting down on a bench beside me, spoke of them. Once or twice they referred to a 
said in broad Lancashire accent : ‘ I ’ll snj) wi’ tha bird by some slang phrase. But after events made 
lad, if tha dosen’t care;’ on aa'McIi he lifted my this clear enough. 

mug to his lips, and drank freely. I had not got By-and-by the weather took up, A\-heu the men, 
over my surprise, when he, Aviping his mouth with draining their glasses, got up and Avent away, 
his hand, gave me a history of the past day or two. The moment they Avere gone the gardener roitsed 
The account Avas this ; he had been a gentleman’s up, took a memorandum-book out of his pocket, 
gardener, near Lancaster, over tAvenfcy years; had a and began to write therein. He then asked lue 
capital place, but had not had sense enough to if I knew Avho the men Avero, and Avhat Avas their 
keep it, for he had gone on the loose for -a fort- occupation, and if I understood any of the Avords 
nigliit, which was more than his master Avould they had uttered in the lower tone of voice. I 
put up with ; so he Avas discharged. ‘ This Avor gave him Avhat information I could. ‘ But,’ I 
day afore yesterday,’ he saiil ; ‘ an’ I Ve drank for said, ‘ both they and I believed you Avere asleep.’ 
vary vexation ever sin’, trampin’ as I drank ; * It is well to go into dreamland at times,’ ho 

an’ so here I am wi’ a dry math an’ wi’out a said ; and then added : ‘ Lid you say that the old 
’openuy i’ my pocket. Doesta think,’ he con- man keeps a museum 1 Have you seerx it ? iJo 
eluded, ‘aAv cqu raise a penny or tippence amang you think I could get a look at it?’ 
th’ company ? The questions were put one after the other in 
I gave him a trifle ; others did the same ; so quick succession, as tnougli he Avere eager and 
having thus ‘raised the Avind,’ he called for bread, anxious about something. I said ‘Yes,’ to each ; 
cheese, and ale, and made a good meal. but I was surprised at the good English in Avhich 

During the time the gardener had been talking he now spoke, and at the refinement Avhich .marked 
to me, the landlord had been Avithin hearing. So his manners. Still I could make nothing of it. 
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I pass over the next few daj^a, as they brought 
forth no reiuarkable iiicidout. The gardener had 
stuck to his contract -with the lairdlord, and I had 
been enabled to got on with my work. The four 
men did not again visit us ; Imt as I wont on with 
my carving, I saw first one and then another of 
them pass my place. And once I saw them all in 
earnest converse in a retired lane. 

After supper, one night, I took the gardener to 
the barn-like habitation of the old naturalist, , As 
we went along, lie asked me to take particular 
notice of the dog and the lamb ; ‘for/ said he, ‘I 
was struck witli the questions one of the men i^ut 
as to whether “ Bruce” and Wonder” could take 
in any more “ cotton ” or “flax,” And it is just 
possible,' he continued, ‘that he has a way of 
taking out and putting in the stulEng after the 
skin "has become set and hard : a thing worth 
knowing, I should think.’ 

When we got to the house, the old man came 
to the door, closing it after him. Being asked if 
ho would allow the gardener to see over hia 
collection of preserved animals, ho at firat seemed 
perplexed, and saying : ‘ I ’ll aak my son,’ ho went 
in, leaving us outside. Shortly he returned, and 
said; ‘It is not convenient to enter the room 
to-uight, as it is being cleaned and the contents 
rearranged; but if your friend will come to- 
morrow night, and come alone, he shall see over 
it.’ 

We agreed, and came away.^ I wais at a loss 
to account for the condition imposed ; but my 
companion was set up with the arraugomeut. 

Next night eaiue, and the gardener set off on 
Ms errand. I was all imputieuco for his return. 
But when he came back, he seemed unwilling to 
relate tho result of his adventure, simply saying : 
‘I’m in no humour for talk to-night; I ’ll relate 
what I ’ve seen and said, to-3uomnv.’ 

My friend had got on well with his gardening. 
His potatoes and ouious, his turuiiis aiid carrots 
had been got in ; and it was clear that if tlie irext 
two days should prove flue, ho would finish the 
job on tlie Saturday niglit. 

Oil Friday night he came to me in the kitchen, 
in a corner of which I was reading, and asked me 
to take a short walk with him. I got up and 
went. The night was fine, but dark. Wo walked 
in the direction of the museum. He asked me 
if I could keep a secret fur a day or two. Reply- 
ing in the affirmative, he said he had a strong 
suspicion that tho old naturalist or his son was 
no better than he should be; tiiat ho was sure 
he or they knew more about the late robberies 
than other folks ; and that he believed if he had 
a few shillings which he could call his own, he 
could come at the truth, and concluded by asking 
me to lend him a sovereign for a few days. I 
agi’ecd, for I had begun to feel on unaccountable 
curiosity growing within me. 

We had not walked far before we met the natu- 
ralist’s son, apparently by appointment ; for my 
companion told him that I had promised him a 
loan, and that, therefore, he would be at bis 
fathers house .next day and -make a purchase. We 
parted and came home. 

About the midede of Saturday afternoon he sot 
off; and in less than an hour he came back, bear- 
ing a tolerably sized parcel. Giving me a signal 
as he passed me, I joined him in the ^ftk-yard. 
He said: ‘I’m on the ta-aok of the f 




believe. Last night but one, on reaching the 
liouse, and while looking over the museum, the 
old man said tiiat his son was rather short of 
money ; but having exchanged a frame of moths 
and a few birds for a lot of provisions, if I would 
buy some of tho latter, I might sell them at a 
profit; or they would keep me in eatables for a 
while, and the sale would relieve his son. I agreed 
to buy if I could raise tho money. Now, I am 
not without casli, but it would not have done to 
say so ; hence I agreed to ask you for a loan. 
Well, I’ve got a lot of things to-day dirt cheap, 
which I really believe belong to one of the late rob- 
berries. I go hence to-morrow on the sly; but 
on Monday you may look for my return.’ Giving 
me a playful dig in _ the side, ho left me. His 
absence during the night and the day after sur- 
prised the landlord, but I said nothing, 

I was all impatience until Monday came. It 
came at last. I was Inisy at my carving when I 
hear<l a well-known voice hail nui from below. 
On looking down from luy stage, whom should I 
see in the road beneath, smiling all the face over, 
but my old friend tho gardener in a i^olicemau's 
uniform! The truUi llashod through me in a 
moment. I went down. Grasping my hand, he 
said : ‘ The secret 's out, you see 1 Come along 
with me and see the_ Tii)shot.’ 

I w'as about to witness a dAioueinent 1 had not 
looked for. Up tho road wore a couple of police- 
men. My old coiupauiou was the eiiicf, being a 
sergeant of police. He led the way to tho 
museum, and was first to enter. 

‘Good-uioruiug,_ old friend,’ he said, on encoun- 
tering the jiaturalist. ‘I’ve come to take away a 
few more parcels of your cheap provisions,’ 

I saw that tlie old gardener was detected in the 
speaker, and that the game was .seen to be up. The 
old man’s son rushed to the door and scrambled 
oll^ only, however, to fall into the clutches of 
one of the officers who w'oro on the watch. The 
old man wa.s utteily holjdoss and almost beside 
himself. Biukiug into his chair, he cried out: 

‘ I ’m not the thief ; the thieves are t/tcrc,’ pointing 
to the door, and meaning, I could sue, his .son and 
his confederates, though tliey were not present. 

We went into the juuseum. The first thing 
the old gardener — as 1 shall still call him — did 
was to take hold of ‘ Bruce,’ while he de.sired one 
of his comrades to lay hold of ‘Wonder.’ On 
moving them, a noi.se of loo.se metal was heard. A 
moment’s examination sufficed to reveal tho secret. 
In the off-side of each animal, in the soft part, 
an orifice had been made by cutting the akin in 
such a way ns to enable the operator to replace 
it with a little cai-e. A iiart of the stiiiling 
had been removed, leaving a vacancy Just like a 
thro.stlo’s nest. Tliis W'as filled with jewellery — 
watches, gnxards, ear-rings and fingor-ring.s. A 
further examination of the musouni revealed other 
and as singular liidiug-phices ; for example, a 
game-cock was found put out of siglit; ; on takiu.g 
hold of it, u noise of clinking metal was heard. 
On lifting up the feathers over the crop, a small 
hole was seen, out of W'hich rolled, whou the bird 
was shaken, a number of trinkets. 

Nearly all tho proceeds of the two robberies of 
the jeweller were recovered ; one -watch and a few 
guards only being absent. And .some of the prop- 
erty of tho. })roviaion-dealer was also fouvid stowed 
in tho breeding-box, though mo.st of it had been 
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tised or sold. I scarcely need say tliat tlie parcel central ofi&ce, wlio is apprised of the name or 
sold to ‘ the gardener ’ was a part of it, and had to number of the person to be commujiicated^ with, 
do with the detection. My friend the sergeant Thereupon the operator xjuts the two into imme- 
informed me that he had been induced to assume diate communication by connecting their respec- 
the character which he had so well enacted, tive wires. The two gentlemen can then converse 
■entirely on speculation. While making a survey without anything being audible to the interme- 
of the neighbourhood a few days before he began diary, who, when a bell sounds as a signal that 
to play Ms part, he had observed the backward the speaking is finished, severs the connection by 
state of the landlord’s garden ; and believing that the simple movement of a pin or small pointer, 
he would readily catch at a chance of getting it fixed in front of what is called the ' switch- 
finished off in a cheap way, and being a good board.’ 

' hand at gardening, he had hit upon the scheme At each end of all the electric wiros~-which 
which had answered so well. He had believed radiate, like the spokes of a wheel, from the 
that the robbers were not far from the locality of head office— -the requisite apparatus is provided 
1 the public-house, and might come there now and for speaking and hearing— namely, the traus- 
I again, and so could he lodge there without being mitter and receiver. The latter resembles a 
known or susx)ected he might comeat all that he large button, and is beld close to the ear for 
desired. And as he had hoped, so did it come to answers, whilst a message is being spoken through 
pass, the mouthpiece of the transmitter. A private 

The naturalist, who, it came out, had long been conversation may thus be freely carried on ; and 
a receiver of stolen properly, and his son, whose so sensitive is the instrument, that fainter sounds 
first burglaries these were, got each five years’ than the ordinary tones of the human voice cm be 
penal servitude ; one of the other men — who came conveyed some iniles. 

from a distant town and were old hands— was Hopes were at lirst entertained, as our readers' 
likewise convicted and punished ; but the fourth, are aware, that tlie telephone might be available 
for some forgotten reason, got off. My friend for long as well as for short distances. _ It is, 
came in for the good reward offered in this case ; however, found that five miles is the distance 
a,nd for the part which I had taken in the affair, within which conversation may be _ carried on 
the jeweller gave me a gold pencil-holder, which with effective distinctness. Beyond this, the vocal 
I treasure as a memento. sounds are somewhat weakened in transmission, 

■ Telephonic talk has nevertheless been success- li 

, fully carried on between New York and Phila- ' 

THE TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. delpliia. A similar feat has also been performed 
Befoiib it has ceased to excite wonder as a in England between London and Norwich ; but 
scientific novelty, the telephone acquires fresh it is chiefly for shorter distances, and within the 
interest from the modes in which it is now util- narrower limits of business towns, that this latest 
ised for the practical purposes of business and develoj)mcnt of the utility of the telephone is 
private life. No longer regarded merely as an being made^ available. A moderate sum per 
amusing toy, it enables persons to converse easily month is jiaid by each subscriber for the privi- 
with. any of a proscribed circle of friends, cus- lege of xising the wires. The actual value oi 
tomers, or clients scattered many miles apart. In the jirivilege obviously depends very much upon 
thus applying the invention to every-day uses, the number of per-wns wlio choose to bring them- 
America lias anticipated us ; but the extent to selves within the circle of communication ; but m 
which its advantages are being developed ,_in our this res^icct there has been no shortcoming in ns 
•own country would surisrise even those who are adoption on the other side of the Atlantic, bo 
familiar with modern triumphs of the telegraph, popular has the system become in America, that 
At the recent soiree of the British Association in tliere, it is said, as many as forty thousand tele- 
Sheffield, one of the most interesting features was phones are 'at work; indeed, there is scarcely a 
.(1. sTiHcimen of the contrivance bv which electricity town of considerable size in the United States 
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Street, George Yard, Throgmorton Street, and 
Carey Street at the back of the New Law Courts. 
From the Mansion House Buildings in Queen 
Victoria Street, conversation was carried on easily 
witli, sev(3ral of the other stations, The^ gentleman 
occupying the premises in Carey Street — the 
longest circuit — happened to be one of the com- 
paiiy at the .Mansion House Buildings, and was 
able to communicate thence with his clerk. In 
this instance, and also Avheii the connection was 
next made with Copthall Buildings, the voice 
which responded to the call was recognised by 
subscribers standing a few feet from the instru- 
ment. Those who replied had spoken in a louder 
tone than was necessary, there being no need in 
ordinary cases to raise the voice above the usual 
pitch in order to make it perfectly audible to the 
listener at the receiving end of the wire. Not 
long ago a paragraph appeared in the Kmcs which 
was dictated through the telephone, the instru- 
ment giving a perfectly correct reproduction of 
the transmitted subject. 

A visit to the Exchange in Lombard Street 
gives an insight into the ease and simplicity 
with which the operator— who may he a mere 
boy~can ‘ switch' dillerent wires into Connection 
or shut them off, as recpxired. Of course one 
station can be connected with only one oilier^ at 
the same time ; but the coupling and uncoupling ■ 
are effected so quickly that a person may communi- 
cate with many others in rapid succession. When 
the electric bell rings at the central office, the 
attendant, by a glance at the indicator, can see who 
calls for his attention. In some cases it is shewn by 
a tiny shutter, which falls and discloses tho^ sub- 
scriber’s numljer ; in others, a little red disc is 
moved by the bell current into a corresponding 
eyelet or circle iqjon the foce of the switch-board. 
The wires are of steel, covered with an electro- 
magnetic deposit of copper, which insures strength, 
conductivity, and endurance. They are very 
slender ; so thin and light, in fact, that they do 
not require posts, but can be attached, without 
harm, to chimney-stacks and other jxarts of build- 
ings, due care being taken with respect to insula- 
tion. 

Almost simultaneously xvith the introduction of 
the Telephone Exchange system to the metropolis, 
several companies, formed on the limited liability 
principle, have been started in the provinces for 
extending the same idea. One of these is in the 
West Biding of Yorkshire, It embraces the towns 
of Leeds, Bradford, Huddersfield, and Halifax, in 
some of which a sufficient number of subscribers 
has already been obtained to encourage the early 
.commencement of operations. The shrewd York- 
shire mind has not, however, waited until now 
before turning the telephone to good practical 
account. For a considerable time past the inven- 
tion has been utilised '^in the West Riding, and 
other districts in. the north of England, by private 
persons and business houses. A certain resident 
of Halifax is enabled by its means to hear in his 
own dwelling the sermons preached in the prin- 
ciioal Dissenting chapel of the town. In order to 
permit of this, a. telephonic receiver is ingeniously 
placed^ at the .upper part of the pulpit Another 
point in favour of this particular case is, that the 
pastor of the chapel in question, ikell known as a 
staunch champion • of. Nonconformity, has an 
unusually powerful voice and distinct articulatiou. 
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Clergymen in general are not likely ,to become 
enamoured of a system which might aggravate 
the grievance of absentee congregations ; but the 
experiment shews at any.rate how, in exceptional 
cases, either the discourse of an eminent divine 
or the melodious iiotes of a pnma donna may 
be heard with comfort at a distance of several 
miles. 

In Leeds the telephone is larg(3ly used for 
more commonplace _ biit_ not less useful pur- 
poses, Many manufacturing firms in that town 
daily experience its advantages in carrying on 
communications between tbeir ofiices or ware- 
houses and fiieir suburban mills. The Tram- 
ways Company has also in operation a Telephonic 
Exchange of its own. One advantage of the 
system is that no skill or elaborate training is 
required to make^ use of it. After ‘ switching ' 
on the proper wire, the whole thing is as easy 
as talking to any person in the same room. 
There is no need to shout loudly ; nor is it 
necessary for the speaker to put his mouth close 
to the ‘ transmitter.' In testing the wires of the 
Leeds Tramway Company, one could for instance 
hear, de.spite tiie noises of street tralfic in Boar 
Lane, every note of tune,s played upon a piano 
in the house of the manager at Uhapeltown, a 
suburb about three miles distant ! In order to 
share the conveniences of the invention, some 
doctors are having electric wires laid from consult- 
ing-rooms in town to their country residences. 
Patients may thus consult their medical man with- 
out bringing him away from the enjoyment of 
home comforts in his rural retreat ; and ruor® 
e.xplicit intimation of urgent calls can be conveyed 
without the loss of time which would occur in 
the older ways of sending a message. 

During some recent experiments in Glasgow, it 
was proved that telciphonic sound can be conveyed 
through a less facile conductor than the usual 
unbroken wire. In this case, a break in the wire 
was taken up by a small circle of ladies and gentle- 
men, who joined hand.s, and thus continued the 
electric current through their own bodies. The 
effect of interposing those human links was to 
dilfuse and weaken the electric power ; but the 
current was still suilicient to convey some, audible 
reproduction of a song from the transmitting to 
the receiving end of a telephone. 


A TERRIBLE SEA-VOYAGE, 

It was my fortune man.y years ^ ago to lead a 
wandering life as a marine engineer. Anxious 
from boyliood to see the world, I had taken every 
opportunity, when the time came, of changing 
from one service to another, not so much iroiu 
ambitious hopes of advancement in my profession, 
as for the gratification of a spirit of adventure. 
Accordingly, having sailed for some years in the 
JMediterranean, I found myself about the year 
18G-, in the Spanish service as chief-engineer 
of a large ocean mail-steamer sailing between 
Spain and the West Indies. I had been sum- 
moned from the coast of Morocco, when the 
war between Spain and that country w.'is con- 
cluded, to join this vessel ; and us I wont on board 
in one of the ship’s boats, I had the opimrtunity 
of observing her build and general appoaraneo 
for the first time. The ship was large, heavily 
masted, barque-rigged, and could spread a great 
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amount of canvas ; not too fine in her lines ; but the fire-pumps, two of which were on board, and 
apparently a good comfortable sea-boat, with, as had been examined in the port we had left ; but 
I afterwards learned, engines of three hundred to my intense surprise, I heard they had been 
horse-power. The two days that yet remained put in the after-hold out of the way, and were 
before the ship sailed afibrded ample time to find covered up with cargo. I then strongly urged on 
out that she was never intended and utterly the captain the necessity of clearing the deck over 
unfit for a voyage within the tropics. The engine the boilers and round the funnel ; but the usual 
and boiler rooms were badly ventilated ; little or answer was, To-morrow. Everything was to be 
no air-space over the boilers ; and the ’tween decks done to-morrow, so the opportunity passed away, 
over the top of the boilers seemed to be a recop- We were now three days at sea, with no apparent 
tacle for spare stores, ropes, paints, oils, and wood- change in the weather ; and going on the top of the 
work of all descriptions. I remonstrated strongly boilers, I saw, in the dull light from above, that 
against sending the ship to sea in that condition ; the base of the funnel was very hot— a dark red. 
but of course everything was to be put right-— Such a condition is not absolutely alarming under 
next voyage. ordinary circumstances ^with fast-burning bituini- 

We sailed at length with a fair wind, and called nous coal; but the chimney-casing was made of 
at the Canary Islands for a few hours. From thin iron and wood, with very little apace between 
thus keeping well within the tropics, we caught the two for the heated air to ascend ; and the 
the light breeze from the east ; and day after day quantity of lumber between decks made it pecu- 
we sailed on over calm and peaceful seas, with just liarly dangerous iu this instauce, if fire broke 
enough wind to lift the sails and barely keep them out ; but as yet there were no signs of ignition, 
full. The drifting sea- weed, pieces of wood, and and I was obliged to content myself with the hope 
flights of strange birds — all lent a strong interest of a speedy change in the weather, 
to a passage across the Atlantic in these latitudes. Passing ou deck, the grateful coolness of evening 
We reached Havana at length, and prepared for — ^liot as it was — seemed to allay in a measure iny 
our return voyage to Spain. The rainy season was uneasiness;' the engines were working well, and we 
beginning, the precursor of heat, and of fever to were making rapid progress. I lay down on a seat 
Europeans. In fact there were rumours of yellow- near the engine-room and fell fast asleep. In fact, 
fever having made its appearance in the island, all the jmssengers were driven by the intense heat 
and we were glad at the prospect of getting away below to try to find sleep and rest on deck. How 
to sea. During the voyage from Europe we bad long I slept I cannot say, but it must have been 
enjoyed unabated prosperity ; but since our arrival early morning when I awoke from a dream of 
our crew bad given some cause — from their reck- horror iu which I was fighting with a fearful fire, 
lessness, and I. may say a sort of sullen approach So strongly was I impressed with this, that I passed 
to disobedience— for anxiety. The truth is, they at once to the place, and found my dream in part 
had been gathered together within a few days of realised ; the woodwork round the funnel was 
sailing from Spain ; and among the drifting popu- charred and red inside, and at the point of burst- 
lation of a moderate- sized seaport the demand for ing into flame. For a moment stood appalled, 
a large number of men at short notice necessarily I had seen a fire at sea, and knew from exi>erienc0 
included a portion of a class to be avoided if what a terrible trial we were about to grapple 
possible. And now in the loading of the ship I with ; so passing quickly on deck, I summoned 
began to be distrustful of the disorder, irregularity, assistance as quietly as possible, to avoid causing . 
and want of discipline on board ; for the luggage alarm. To attach the hose to the pumps from the 
of the passengers, the cargo, and ship’s stores got engines was the Avork of a few moments ; and yet ] 
mixed in indescribable confusion, and were stowed I was unwilling to resort to the use of water, ] 
away below in any careless fashion; while the unless fairly forced to do so; for the cold water ; 
ofiicers and crew lounged about smoking and falling on the boilers was sure to condense the 
chatting with their friends from the shore. steam inside ; the speed of the engines would 

At length the hour for sailing had come, and as thus be reduced, and a full supply of water 
we took a more northerly route on our return from the pumps rendered impossible. There was 
voyage, to get the prevailing westerly winds of also the fear of the heated water falling on the 
more northern latitudes, we proceeded to pass (ireinen- below, and driving them from their fur- 
through the Gulf of Florida, and for two days naces ; but clearly there was no time for hesita- 
we went along smoothly enough. There was no tion, and prompt action was required. The pre- 
wind; the heat was intense. And with this, a new parations alarmed the sleepers on declc ; and as 
cause of apprehension came upon me. What made there Avere noAv dense clouds of smoke rolling up 
matters Avorse, we had, much agaiust my inclina- from below, concealment Avas no longer possible, 
tion, taken on board a large quantity of bituminous The scene that folloAved Avas beyond description, 
coal, the use of Avhich involves risk. We Avere, It wanted yet some time from sunrise, and in tho 
.too, in the hottest part of the Gulf-Stream, the darkness, the terror and despair of the passengers 
sea-water shewing by the thermometer 82'’ Fahr., Avas heart-rending. Meainvhile the siuonldering 
and tlie sun’s rays nearly vertical. Under these AvoodAvork had burst into flame, and in a very 
combined inlluences the heat accumulated rapidly feAV minutes, the whole slup Avas lighted up, the 
in tlie engine and boiler rooms, until it had reached fire spreading out and leaping upwards, seemingly 
146°. One or tAVo of the firemen Avere disabled determined to de.struy the vessel and all it con- 
from duty in consequence. I encouraged the men tained. 

to persevere, as avo were getting well through the The officers and men were in^ a state of panic ; 
Gulf of Florida, and once through and into the and in the time lost by contradictory orders and 
Atlantic, the temperature of the sea and atmo- the want of a good leatler, the lU’e grew apace. It 
sphere Avould be much lower. was a scene of extreme incapacity and imbecility. 

Meanwhile, I had made casual inquiry about In vain I urged the necessity of confining the lire 
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■witliin as small limits as possible, by xemovms 
the woodwork and stores, (See. round the fire ; ana 
as I had foreseen, tho engines were nearly brought 
to a stand from the cold water falling on the 
boilers. I demanded that the fire-buckets should 
be used. It was all of no u.se ; and at last I went 
in .search of the captain of the ship. I found him 
forward in such a state of bewildered excitement 
that I looked at him in amazement I asked 
him to come with me and ■ restore order ; _ but 
lifting his hands in an expressive way, as if^to 
say it was of no use, he resumed his burned 
and frantic promenade. I looked round, and day- 
light as it does within the tropics, was springing 
into existence. Observing some of the crew pro- 
ceeding to unfasten the boats in order to leave the 
ship, I saw at once that for want of a good leader, 
the ship and many lives were about to be cast 
away. Seizing the captain by the arm, and point- 
ing to the crew, I asked him if he was going to 
stmid by and allow such scandalous work. He 
was aroused at last ; for ho proved himself a brave 
man, but wanting in the coolness and presence of 
mind necessary for such an emergency as we were 
called to encounter. With his assistance, some 
order was obtained, and I could explain that the 
fire looked more alarming tluin it really was. It 
only wanted tlie eiforts of the men properly 
directed to get it under in a short time ; and by 
cutting away the woodwork near the fire over the 
boilers, the danger of spreading was lessened ; but 
the military ollicers who were passengers on board 
demanded that the ship be turned towards the 
land, and. if necessary run on shore. I 

Wo were aliuut forty miles from the coast of 
Florida, and I was sure that with well-sustained 
efforts, we could get the fire out before we reached 
land. My fear was that these efforts would 
slacken when the men saw that the ship was put 
about ; and that fear was realised. Still we got the 
fire out after five houns’ hard work, and just when 
we were approaching land. But over whore the 
fire had been, there was a large open space, black 
and ugly, not pleasant to look upon ; and when I 
thought of the long distance we hud before us, 
over stormy seas, with the ship in such an exposed 
condition, 1 coufo.gs it was with no small degree 
of anxiety I regarded the future. The passengers 
clamoured loudly for the ship to return to the 
nearest port, a course strenuously resisted by the 
captain and myself; and after a strong protest 
from them, we proceeded seaward, and were once 
more homeward bound. 

Exhausted though we all were, there was no time 
for idling or delay ; for it was imperative that tho 
decks should be got into a condition of safety at 
once ; so after infinite labour, a quantity of planks 
was got from below, and the unsightly open 
space covered up, and tarpaulin fastened above 
ail. It was not a minute too soon. 

During the eventful night wo had passed, the 
lightning had been gleaming behind tho clouds on 
the horizon, lighting them up and shewing their 
jagged edges every few minutes ; and now when 
we were ■ beginning to breathe more freely after 
the hurry and excitement, there could be seen the 
portents of a coming chaxrge in, the weather. It 
was still oppressively hot, and the sea and air 
absolutely calm ; but the barometery, from being 
steady at 30 inches had fallen within two hours 
to 28-1 inches, and was still falling rapidl}'. 


Now and again came a low moaning sound, 
as when the' wind sweeps the telegraph ivires. 
Light puffs of air bogau to como from all 
quarters, while the smoke from the chimney 
ascended high into the air in a vortical column, 
but with a curious swirling motion. We had not 
long to wait. Nature in tropical regions eflects ' 
changes and rectiiies disturbances with a rapidity 
unknown in more temperate latitudes ; even, the 
sea-birds seemed to know a storm was at hand, 
as they sat on the water heedless of our prox- 
imity. 

The sea and clouds on the horizon appeared 
to approach each other, until the distinctive 
features of each were lost in their union ; and now 
the clouds around ns seemed to descend like a 
X>all, hemming us in on all sides. The yellow sun 
blazed fiercely over us, his ray.s as if concentrated 
in a focus on our devoted heads. Far np in the 
air a dark mass of cloud bore swiftly forward, and 
as it crossed between us and the sun, its black 
edges were lighted u]» as if it was lined with bur- 
nished silver. At once, and as if by magic, it 
appeared to sweep away the daylight before it, and 
we were loft in that mysterious darkness wliich 
often precedes a violent storm in those latitudes. 
We waited iu awe-struck expectancy, as for some 
terrible calamity. Then came a rush of wind, 
with a flash of lightning so vivid and appalling 
from its apparent proximity to us, that it appeared 
j like a flash from the sword ox the Destroying 
Angel. A sudden calmness followed, then a crash 
of thunder that seemed to shake the ship. The 
lightning tlien flashed and played around us inces- 
santly, iighting up the gloom with a pale-blue 
radiance. And now, in the jiauses between the 
rattling of the thunder, came the rushing sound 
as of mighty wings, au<l tho storm burst upon us 
with irresistible fury, driving us before it at 
tremendous speed. The sea had not power to rise; 
tho force of the wind kept it down ; but swoi^t the 
spray from its surface and filled the air with a 
heavy rain. The barometer had now fallen to 28 
inches, and as wo flew helbre the tempest for 
liours, the thunder and lightning never abated 
during all that time. To add to the confusion, 
the wdnd catching some of tho sails, tore them 
from their fastenings and flung them far away to 
sea. 

We had as yet experieuccMl no great inconveni- 
ence except from the thick darkness and blinding 
spray ; but the wind suddenly veered round to 
the south-east without losing its force ; and 
tlien came a tumbling, boiling, dangerous sea. It 
soon rose with i'riglitful rapidity ; aud^ in, dread 
that a sea breaking on board of us might burst 
through the frail barrier we had erected on deck, 
and fill the ship, ,X .spent Ixours of anxiety, that 
even now, after the lapse of years, is not a plea- 
sant recolleetiou. Yet in that terrible cross-Bcti 
the brave vessel kept her head well up ; and 
though she rolled her gmiwales under water, yet 
up to this time there came no heavy or desl,nic- 
tive ‘green water’ on board, and I began to 
breathe more freely as 1 saw her behaviour in 
the trying position we were in. 

Not, however, in this direction as it ajipcared 
lay our danger. The storm of wind and rain had 
passed, and the sun had again shone out iu 
splendour; but now the sea began to rise iu long 
rolling waves, outstripping us in speed ; and this 
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ableness of extreme terror. What could I say? 
As matters had come round, perhaps there was 
some excuse for the absurd questions. At length 
I replied : ‘ Surely they could not imagine I was 
going to throw away my own life and that of others 
from a feeling of pure obstinacy 1 How could I or 
any one foresee the storm we had passed through ? 
And were it to do again, I could not say I could 
decide differently from what I. had done. We 
were now well clear of the land; and though 
we had not steam to help us, yet wo were a 
sailing-ship with a fair wind, and not quite a 
disabled steamer, since the propeller was no longer 
a drag on the vessel.’ 

Afy reply seemed to restore a better feeling, 
if not to have a reassuring effect. After long 
discussion, we concluded to proceed by the Azores, 
and if necessary put in at Fayal. Meanwhile 
it was thought expedient to put every one in 
the vessel on half-rations, in the fear that we 
might have a protracted voyage. The barometer 
remained without much variation at 29 inches, 
and with a fresh breeze we kept itp a steady 
speed of ten knots per hour. How our hopes 
rose and fell with the barometer or witli the 
wind ! We passed the Azores in the night with a 
strong breeze, and then came light winds, calms, 
and again a fresh breeze. At length, after hirty-two 
days from starting homeward, we were olf the coast 
of Spain, and soon arrived safely at our destination; 
thus concluding a voyage memorable for disaster, 
chiefly through want of preparation, forethought, 
and a reasonable amomrt of care in sending the 
ship to sea ; conditions so essential and necessary 
in all that relates to ships and those who go to 
sea. How much is due to Mr Pliinsoll for his 
energetic and forcible appeals, only those whoso 
business it is to go * down, to the sea in ships ’ can 
fully know and appreciate, 


I MARGAEET SEFTOH’S SETTLEMENT. 

I CHAriEB I. 

! ‘CoLoiTEii Septon, sir,’ one afternoon announced 

I my office-boy, as he threw open the door of the 
room with a bang, and raised his liand to his 
forehead with what I presumed he intended to 
be a military salute ; for Arthur has a greater 
admiration for the army than for the desk. I 
cordially welcomed my old friend, whilst I secretly 
wondered at his appearance in my ofiice, as, having 
a wholesome dread of the law, he but seldom 
troubled the realms of tape and parchment with 
his presence. 

Colonel Sefton, an old East Indian, had compara- 
tively lata iii life married a beautiful girl. Pespite 
the disparity bet\Yeen their ages, it had been a 
genuine love-match, for youth does not monopolise 
all the love in the world. The ripe matiliood of 
middle age can inspire as deep a passion as the 
more youtliful heroes of life. One brief year of 
happiness, followed, and then a life W'as given and 
a life was taken, and the bereaved husband was left 
to mourn the girlish mother, whoso short life had 
closed in giving a sbn to the world. Devotedly 
attached to the memory of his wife, he never 
allowed another to take her place ; although many 


were the candidates who were eager to act the part 
of consoler to the liandsoiae widower. 

Two years after Mr.s Softou’s death, the Colonel 
returned to England, bringing with him his 
motherless boy, a bright-faoed golden-haired little 
fellow, who, with his mother’s fair complexion, 
had inherited his Jhtlier’s haudsoiiie features, but 
without their severity. They were softened by a 
bright winsome expression, which awoke fond 
remembrances of the mourned-for mother, left to 
sleep her last long sleep in that distant land where 
friends are few and strangers many. The Colonel 
had been home but a fevY months wdien a distant 
relative died leaving^ an infant daughter and her 
fortune of nearly eighteen thousand pounds to 
his care. 

The motherless boy and orplian girl thus 
thrown together had been brought up as brother 
and sister. I, once, had laughingly suggested 
to the Colonel that perhaps some' day a closer 
tie might exist between them, ‘ 1 leaven forbid ! ’ 
he had cried warmly. *I would disown Walter, 
sooner than such an event should happen, .lie 
will have nothing but his brains to depend 
upon when I am gone, .My income dies with me ; 
and I have not saved much. No, no ; it shall 
never be said that I secured Margaret’s fortune for 
my penniless son. I have iro fear of such a result,’ 
he continued with a smile as lie regained his com- 
posure. ‘ Waller is soon going to college ; and in 
another year Margaret will have made her first 
bow to Society. They will never think of each 
other than as brother and sister, so long as no 
restraint is placed upon them.’ 

Tlicre was a certain amount of wisdom in the 
Colonel’s idea. But who can control the wayward 
fancies of the youthful heart ? A short time before 
my story opens, Walter had sought his lather’s 
permission to pluck the forbidden fruit. Treating 
the matter lightly, the Colonel had tried to chalf 
him from his purpose ; but liuding that he was 
serious, had grown angry. A stormy scene ensued, 
and bitter wonls were spoken between lather and 
son — words springing from the heat of passion, 
and not from the heart, yet with equal, if not 
greater power to open a rankling wound, that 
scarce a lifetime’s repentance can heal. Opening 
the door, the Colonel passionately bade his son 
leave his presence, and never return until he had 
learut the respect due to a father. Walter was 
my godson, and I had a great affection for him ; 
and so, at the risk of offending my old friend, I— • 
^vhile taking care not to under-rate parental autho- 
rity — assisted the lad to obttiin suitable lodgings, 
and bade him welcome to my table at all times. 

At first he was very bitter against his father, 
and declared that nothing should separate him i'ruiu 
his affianced wife ; and strong measures were threat- 
ened, in which clopcnieuts and secret marriug(i.s 
took a strong part ; but after a few weeks he rather 
suddenly dropped the subject, ami seemed to 
acquiesce in his fate. I vvas surprised at this 
uulooked-lbr change, and, knowing Ids impetuous 
fiery disposition, 1 ought to have had my sUMfiicious 
aroused ; hut with conii>laceiit self-conceit, I set 
down the emp to my fatherly argunumts ami 
admonitions. I soon succeeded in obtaining .fur 
him a very good berth in an Insurauee office. 
To my great relief, he settled down quietly aud 
steadily to work ; and us Margaret uttered no 
murmurs, I indulgocl in the liopo that it had been 
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btifc boy-and-girl love, and that the restoration of marriage was to take place that day month. It 
the family peace would he only a question of was rather soon ; hut, as the Colonel explained, 
-time. somewhat apologetically, Mr ' Main waring was not 

Colonel Seffcon, when ushered into my office, a young.man, and he was eager tl« ' ■''' ' ' 
as indicated at the commencement of this story, be no delay in providing his home 
rather pompously seated himself, and unbuttoning and himself with 
his coat, stretched out his hand towards me. 

‘ Congratulate me, my friend,’ he said in a self- 
satislhd tone — ‘ congratulate me.’ 


that there should 

^ , with a mistress ; 

:i a wife. They were to go to Paris 

for a short honeymoon ; and on their return, Mr 
M. intended purchasing some largo estate a short 
satisiied tone— ‘ congratulate me.’ distance from London, where they would reside. 

I accepted his prolfered hand, and begged to Notwithstanding his boasted wealth, he objected 
hnow why he was to be congratulated. to settle any of it on his intended wife ; but was , 

‘ A husband for my Margaret,’ he replied — ‘ a quite willing that the whole of her fortune should 
man every way worthy of '"her; of the highest he secured to herself. He promised, however, 
principle ; and her equal in fortune, in position, to make a will providing for her handsomely in 
and birth — at least— that is — ahem — ^lie is most the case of his death. It was not so good as a 
accomplished, and will be to Margaret an affec- settlement, for a will can easily be revoked or 
tionate husband, and to me — in my old age — an altered ; but as the Colonel was satisfied, I had to 
alfectionate and dutiful son.’ acquiesce in the arrangement. We agreed that a 

The stress on dutiful was intended as a rub deed should be prepared settling Margaret’s fortune 
against me for my friendliness to poor nndutifnl upon trust for the benefit of herself and any 
Walter. family she nright have. The Colonel, on account 

‘It is true,’ continued the Colonel, ‘that old of his failing health, felt reluctant to accept the 
Mr Mainwariug was in what might he called responsibilities of a trusteeship, I was nearly the 
trade ; but that is no disgrace to the son. If the same age as he was ; hut at lus especial request I 
father did sell iron behind the counter, the son consented to undertake the office—an old merchant 
now digs it from the mines bought with that of tried stability being my co-trustee, _ 
parent’s honest earnings; and surely the possession ‘ By-thc-bye,’ said the Colonel, rising to leave, 
of wealth is not incompatible with that of merit? and helping himself rather nervously to one or two 

In those days of School Boards and advanced copious pinches of snutf, ‘ I suppose you will tell 

civilisation, social prejudices must go to the wall, Watty— Walter, I mean,’ correcting himself as the 
and merit and talent' will make their way to the old pet name Inadvertently fell from his lips, 
front,’ ‘Not that it matters at all. I have quite done 

I did not dissent from the truth and morality with him— quite.’ 
of these aphorisms; hut I was rather surprised ‘I am sorry to hear it,’ I replied gravely. ‘I 
at the amount of protestation and argument in was hoping that the past would now be at an end. 
this lengthy harangue. The Colonel at first spoke I really believe that Walter has conquered his 
nervously, hut gradually his tone got warmer as feelings with_ regard to Margaret, and that the day 
he grew excited wiLh liis theme. It seemed as if which sees his hand_ again clasped in yours will he 

he were answering objections before they were one of the happiest in his life.’ _ 

raised. Colonel Sefton was a warm-hearted im- The Colonel hesitated a moment, and I think 
pnlsive man, and rather apt to take strong pre- underwent a sharp mental struggle ; bqt pride, 
judiees. Blinded for the time being to all other that dire enemy to all peace and happiness, over- 
considerations save the paramount object, his con- came the natural proinptings of his good sense, and 
duct was not without a taint of selfishness — a .stiflal the yearning impulse of the father’s heart, 
fault not uncommon with selfi willed people. Like Ignoring what I had said, he buttoned his overcoat 
others of his temperament, he was inclined to and slowly walked towards the door. Pitying the 
deceive himself and others— almost unconsciously old man, I said nothin" more on the subject, but 
— by representing facts not as they were, but as he intimated that I should like to meet Margaret’s 
would wish them to be. intended husband. ‘ Oh, of course — of course,’ he 

I saw that he was seized with some unexplained rather hurriedly assented. ‘Come round_ some 
prejudice in favour of Mr Mainwaring’s son. I evening. He is sure to be with us.’ The invita- 
was afraid to say very much, as my old friend tion was not given very warmly, and for the 
seemed to be in a somewhat testy and irritable moment I felt slightly nettled ; but, for Margaret’s 
mood. I simply a.sked the gentleman’s name and sake, I smoothed my ruffled feathers, and resolved 
position. ‘Owen,’ came the answer — '‘Owen Main- to see this model of perfection that was about to 
waring, iron-master and mine-owner. Half the take poor Watty’s place. 

mines in North Wales belong to him.' The ‘The draft of tiro settlement will he ready by 
Colonel was at times rather prone to exaggerate, Monday,’ I cried after the_ Colonel _ as he left the 
so I took the boast for what it was worth. ‘ He room ; ‘ and I \yill look in with it after dinner, 
is distantly connected with several influential Margaret will give me a cup of tea, and we wifi, 
families,’ he continued. ‘ Pie is such a perfect have one of our old quiet rubbers. — Mr Mainwar- 
gentleman — so refined and polished. I wish that ing can take Watty’s place, you know,’ I added, 
my poor misguided boy were more like him. In somewhat maliciously. 

fact, I think I am extremely fortunate in securing ‘ Do so, by all means,’ sharply replied the old 
so desirable a match for my little girl.’ man, withont noticing the innuendo, as he left the i 

I did not quite relish the uncalled-for sneer at room. ‘ We shall be pleased to see you.’ 

•Walter, for he certainly answered to my ideas of ‘Margaret may/ I said to myself as the door 
a thorough gentleman. It was not, however, for closed’; for I felt assured of her welcome, if I was 
me to object, if the young lady loved this manly doubtful of that of the others, 
paragon, and he had her guardian’s approval ; so I suppose it is the nature of my profession 
I confined my remarks strictly to business. The which makes me suspicious. I often wish that I 
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ooiilcl be more trusting, and not so mncli given to 
wei crbincr each word and deed. Apart from impnlse, 
there is always to be found some motive or main- 
spring behind each action in life. Once discover 
the motive, and you have the Irey to the position. 
Ah soon as Colonel Sefton had left me, I began 
puzzling my brains for an explanation ot the 
unwonted restraint in his manner towards me, 
also for his anxiety to convince me of the desir- 
ability and advantages of Margaret’s marriage with 
this ’Mr Mainwaring. I felt uncomfortable ; tor 
the Colonel was apt to become very blind when 
riding a hobby-horse. Ilis ward’s marriage was 
evidently the steed he was -now riding ; and i 
greatly feared lest, in his eagerness to reach the 
goal of his desires, he should neglect the precaution 
of ascertaining whether the steed was properly- 
shod, or that the curb was well in hand. Con- 
tinuing these unsatisfactory cogitations, I prepared 
to leave the office, , .r 

Sending the boy for a hansom, I stood on the 
door-steps awaiting it. .Facing me — on the^ other 
side of the road—ivas a large shop, a hosier s. it 
was brilliantly lighted from tlvo outside. I was 
looking in its direction, when suddenly the door 
opened, and Colonel Beftou appeared, arm-in-ann 
with a tall middle-aged man with small red 
whiskers. He wore a large gray Inverness cape, 
and a white rauflicr covering his mouth. I had 
a good view of his face, for he stood directly under 
the gas lamps, and the light fell full upon it as he 
moved his muffler aside to hail a passing caU 1 
watched them get into the dingy vehicle, whi<5h, 
like the rest of its species, slowly crawled away. 
While I was watching them, Arthur appeared with 
the hansom for which I had sent him. Before), 
however, I had time to walk down the steps, a 
strange man who, unobserved by mo, had been 


standing on, the edge of the pavonient just in front 
of me, sprang into it, and pointing to the slowly 
vanishing four-wheeler, in excited tones jiromised 
the driver double fare to follow it^ at a short 
distance and not let it get out of. sight, Away 
bowled the hansom, nud Arthur and I were lelt 
shivering in the cold, discomfited and cabless ! 

For the moment I had been too much astonished 
to assert my itrior claim to the hansom ; for 1 had 
recognised the strange man by his voice and 
features. It was Thomson the detective ! 


lEISH BULLS. 

^What is au Irish bullF was asked one day 
by an ignorant person desirous for information. 
‘Oh! everybody knows that,’ was the rather 
contemptuous answer of a mixed company. But 
like a great many of those things that every- 
body knows, it proved a knotty point, wliich 
could not be solved without a little trouble and 


Miss Edgeworth in her essay on Irish Hulls ard 
Blunders lays it down as a principle that the 
essence of a bull must consist in a laughable con- 
fusion of ideas. But this hardly goes far enough, 
A bull is this , undoubtedly, but it is something 
more ; for a laughable confusion of ideas does not 
always result in a bull. Not only must there be 
a laughable confasiou of ideas, but this confusion 
must result in a contradiction of meaning— -one 


part of the sentence must bo, such as utterly to 
contradict the other part. The statement must 
not only be absurd; it must be impossible. If the 
thing alleged were as it is stated, it would have 
ceased to be what it is alleged to be at all, but 
would have become something else totally different, 
and quite at variance with tbe rest of the sentence. 
For instance, the man who on tasting an apple-pie 
with some (princes in it, bnrst out with the excla- 
mation: ‘How delicious an apple-pio would be if 
it were made entirely of (princes ! ’ gave a good 
specimen of an Irish bull ; for if the pie were made 
entirely of quinces, it would not be an apple-pie 
at all, bnt a (prince-pie. So also the sailor wlio 
had taken a dislike to a ship, when he was told 
that ho might safely trirst himself to her, a,nd 
that she was finely copper-fastened, answered: 

‘ Thank ’ee sir : I would not sail in her if she were 
C(,)ppered with gold ; ’ thus making a gerruine Iri.sh 
brrll. Here we have in perfection a contradiction 
of meaning ; just as in that amusing newspaper 
announcenrent which tells us that the ‘ temporary 
works round Has-soll are intended to bo permanent;’ 
and in that passage in a certain book of travels 
which informs us that in sonro French inns the 
‘ mft'w^servants are all men.’ 

Those who make bulls are always blissfully 
rrnconscious that they are doing so. In fact, 
one reason why the blunder ocicurs at all is 
that the perpetrators are in such a violent hurry 
to express themselves, that they do not stop to 
weigh their words, but bring them mtt topsy- 
turvy, pell-mell, any way that corae.s first. They 
know’ very well what they mean themselves. They 
arc like a child running to catch a ball ; in their 
speed they fall down and trip ; but they have 
caught the ball safely in their own hands, and 
only wonder what the bystanders can see to laugh 
at. Those who indulge in metaphors and im- 
passioned language of any kind are on ticldish 
ground ; poets of every age have given us figures 
of speech which if not bulls pur et simple, 
trespass very closely to tiie dangerous border-land 
which divides the sublime from the ridicirlous* 
Wo often find the cart put before the horse, and 
statements made so needlessly strong as to be 
absurd, in some even of our best authors. Juvenal, 
for instance, informs us that poor Codrus had 
nothing and yet withal he was robbed of tlmt 
nothing ; and in the Timon of Lucian the following 
dialogue occiu's ; 

Ovatho. I will summon you before tln^ Areopagus 
for injuring me thus, 

'fimim. Stay but a short time, and you will have 
the (qjportunity of accusing lufi of your murder 
too. 

In Milton, there are a great many flights of 
expression which will hardly bear to be palled 
to pieces. For instance, his well-known line in 
Samson Agonistes : 

The deeds themselves, though mute, apeak loud the 
doer. 
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We know quite well what is meant — we do not severity o£ the Duke of Buckingham's witticism 
care to pull the expression apart — hut there is oii the line : 

certainly a contradiction in words. If the deeds My wound is great, because it is so small, 
were really mute, how could they speak loud ? So To which the Duke dryly replied : 
also when Satan describes his dreadful feelings and 

* There could hardly be a more delicate play on 

And in the lowest deep, a lower still, words by which the Duke made the bull in 

That threatens to devour me, opens wide. Dryden’s line at once 'startling and ridiculous. 

In Tom, Jones, Fielding says : ‘ I have heard it 
Here the poet’s daring imagination has lifted him remarked by a friend, that wheir a child is doing 
out of ordinary every-day expression ; he has nothing, he is doing mischief.’ Therefore we see 
snatched a grace beyond the realms of common- that bulls were perpetrated in England by the 
„ ° 7 ,, , , , . greatest masters of the English language, though 

sense. If strictly analysed, his words could not expression itself was as yet scarcely received 
mean literally what he says. Of course, we allow jj^^o the regular army of accepted words, or 

for this,* we call it poetical license, a figure of become identified with the Irish people. Dean 

speech, fine bold imagery ; but if used in ordinary Swift in a letter to Pope says that he is thinking 
language, it would sound so exaggerated as to he of writing an essay on English bulls and blun- 
absurd, and we might begin to whisper of the ders; so that the word was even then hovering 
objectionable ‘bull.’ Irish people being specially about in a transition state, without a local habita- 
Jart to theto .peeoh and ™taphorW to 

language, are peculiarly liable to the droll handed over by universal consent to the 

blunder. ^ ^ ^ ^ Hibernian people as their peculiar property. 

To trace the word from its earliest origin is no The most notorious bull perpetrator was Sir Boyle 
easy matter. Some suppose it to be derived from Roche, who was elected member _ for Tralee in 
the old German word hoUen, to speak foolishly; 1775. He had a regular blundering reputation, 
hence comes bole or bull In support of this He w'as known upon one occasion, after a withering 
derivation, we find that Chaucer uses the word e.vposure or patriotic denunciation of pvernment, 
ny, iinii to suy, With solemu gravity : ‘ Mr Speaker, it is the 

for blunder or bull. _ , duty of every true lover of his country to give his 

There is a curious passage in the works of nf his fortunes ! " 
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mail arrives safe without being robbed. Bo longer 
ago tlian yesterday, the mail-coach from Dublin j 
w°a 3 robbed near this town ; the bags had been very j 
Judiciously left behind, for fear of accidents, and j 
by groat good-luck, there was nobody in the coach ! 
except two outside passeugera, who had nothing , 
for the thieves to take. Last Thursday, an alarm j 
was given that a gang of rebels in full retreat from | 
Drogheda were advaudng under the French stan- i 
flard ; but they had no colours nor any drums 
except bagpipes. Immediately every man in the 
place, including women and children, ran out to 
meet them. We soon found our force a groat deal 
too little, and were far too near to think of 
retreating. Death ivas in every face ; and to 
it we went. By the time half onr party were 
killed, we began to be all alive. Fortunatelj', 
tlie rebels had no guns except pistols, cutlasses, and 
pikes ; and we had plenty of muskets and ammuni- 
tion. We put them all to the sword ; not a soul of 
tliein escaped, except some that were drowned^ in 
an adjoining hog. In fact, in a short time nothing 
was heard but silence. Their imiforms were all 
different — chielly green. After the action was 
over, we went to rummage their camp. All we 
foi^nd was a few pikes without heads, u parc-el of 
empty bottles filled with water, ami a bundle of 
blank French commissions filled up with Irish 
names. Troops are now stationed round, wdueb 
exactly squares with my ideas of security. — ^Adieu ; 
I have only time to add that I am yours in 
haste. B. E. 

Jb/?.— -If you do not receive this, of coursii it 
must have misearriedj therefore I beg you write 
and let mo know. 

Bo one has ever been found exactly to fill 
Sir Boyle Iloche’s place as blunderer-extraordi- 
nary ; but the most amusing instances of bulls ■ 
do constantly crop up on Irish ground, and 
shew that their legitimate resting-place is the 
Green Isle. Take, for example, the following 
genuine notice on an Irish church-door : ‘ This is 
to give notice that no penson is to be buried in this 
churchyard hut those living in the parish. Those 
who wish to he buried are desired to apply to mo, 
Ephraim Grub, parish dork.’ 

Here is another kindred specimen : ‘ Botick — 
The churchwardens will hold their quarterly 
meetings once in six weeks, instead of hall- 
yearly, as formerly.’ 

In tlfo April of 1806, the following bill was stuck 
up : ‘ This house to he let for ever, or longer if 
required.’ Such a house would quite mutch the 
gown mentipned by Miss Edgeworth, ‘which 
would wear for ever, and might be converted into 
a petticoat afterwards,’ Another peculiar garment is 
described in one of Lady Morgan’s earlier novels as 
being composed of ‘ an apparent tissue of woven airj 

It is strange, when we come to think of it, how 
many errors which partake of the nature of bulls 
have become mingled with our daily speech. We 
speak of ‘lighting the fire,’ when, it is not the fire, 
but the coals and kindling which compose the 
materials for it that wo light. We speak of boil- 
iijg the kettle, when it is not the kettle whidr we 
boil, but the water that is in the kettle. If every 
word were strictly analysed, we should often find 
that even the wisest of us are not entijcely free from 
that species of blunder which is conveniently i 
known by the name of an Iiish.bnll' ■ ■ ; j 


A cumous helio, 

A curioris relic of one of the expeditions wliich 
sailed to the West Indies under tlu>, command of 
Columbus has, it is stated by a .Martinique journal, 
recently been discovered, bn the 4tli of August 
1498, a small squadron of three vessels under 
the orders of Christojdier Columbus was auchororl 
off the south-wustorii extremity of the islaiul of 
Trinidad. Late at night, Uolnmbus, it is related 
by Washington _ Irving, suddenly saw a wall of 
water approaching towards the fleet from the 
south, llis own vessel was lifted up so high by 
the oncoming wave that he feared it would be 
either submerged or dashed on shore ; while the 
cable of one of the otlier ships parted under the 
strain to which it was subjected. The crews of 
the vessels gave themselves up for lost j but 
after a lime the wave — which it is surmised must 
have been caused by an c.veeptionully large body 
of water coming suddenly down oiu! of the rivers 

flowing into the Gulf of Faria ebbed back again. 

This sudden rise of the waters ol‘ the gulf is luen- 
tinned by Columbus’s sou .Ferdinand, who adds 
that the fleet suIlV.red no damage save the, loss of 
one anchor. It is lliis anchor which luw now been 
found ; and strangely enough, it w'as dug up from 
a depth of six feet below tlie surface of the ground, 
at a spot three hundred uud seventy-two feet from 
the nearest point of the coast-line. The land, it is 
well known, is gaining upon the sea along the 
slioros of 'VcneKuelu, so that where once ships rode 
at anchor, gardens are now planted. The anchor 
itself is of simple form and comparatively rude 
manufacture, the stock being eight feet long, and 
round, with a ring at one end one foot in diameter 
to which to make fast the cable, and with flukes 
five feet long, the whole weighing clevou Imudrcd 
pounds. — AltfavpaptT fanujnqih 


FLOWEIi AND F E U I T. 
On foreign flower of love, who set 
Within aiy plot thy seed, 

That I with bitter tears must %yot, 
Tlirough painful days must heed 'i 

■What henediotion thriee bestowed, 

^Vhat secret care and toil 
Hath made my field so waste, that shewed 
Fur thee a fitting soil 'I 

"Why dost, with subtle choice and care, 
Thy growing fibres feed 
Witii odours of the earth and air, 

With juice of withered weed I 

The thorns that hedged my garden sown, 
Thy growth hath pushed aside, 

And all tho land ontje called my own 
Licti open, fenceless, wide. 

0 Love, strike deep thy living root ! 

If all for thee I give, 

Thou givest all, if of thy fruit 
I take, and taste, and live. 


Printed and Puhlushed by W. & IL 47 Patur- 
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Pbiou 


The people resident in a Hudson Bay Company’s 
LIFE IF A HTIDSOH BAY COMPANY’S post form a community of themselves, more or less 
FORT. gregarious, as the establishment is designed for 

The Hudson Bay Company is a corporation of trading purposes, a depOt of supplies, or merely 
traders (ehieliy in furs) who in the time of Charles an isolated stockade for the accumulation of provi- 
II. were granted the exclusive right of trading sions for the use of the larger forts. But of what- 
iu all the lauds which poured their waters into ever character the place may be, a regular business 
Hudson’s Bay or Hudson’s Straits. For over a routine, demanding certain times for the perform- 
century their operations were confined to the ance ’of special duties, is strictly observed. Every 
territory bordering on the coast, when the keen member of the community, from the factor or 
rivalry of the French led them to make advances clerk-in-charge to the cook, is expected to be, 
towards the interior. Under the name of the and almost invariably is at his post of duty 
North-western Company of Montreal, a rival at the time designated for its special jicrform- 
society was established in 1783, planting stations ance. To this system is due the close economy 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, and exciting a with which the affairs of the Company are con- 
violent contest for supremacy until the year 1821, ducted and the perfect understanding of the 
when an amicable settlement was accomplished, petty details of every branch of its business 
An extension of their powers was then secured, on the part of its employes. For example, a 
and up till 1859 the corporation had the entire clerk in the service, in the great majority of 
possession of the greater part of British North cases must remain a simple clerk for a term of 
America. In 1869 their territories were annexed fourteen years before he is considered as being in 
to the Dominion of Canada, three hundred thou- the line of promotion. During these long years 
sand pounds being paid as indemnity. Important of service, he must perforce gain, a thorough 
stipulations were, however, made on the part of practical knowledge of the duties, and. even of the 
the Company, that they should retain all their most trivial details relating to his station. From 
forts, with ten acres of ground attached to each, long custom he falls into the beaten channels of 
and one-twentieth of all the land from Red River the trade, its manner of executing business details, 
to the Rooky Mountains. The Canadian govern- and identifies himself wdth its traditions. So, 
nieiit we are glad to state have latterly entered when he assumes charge of a post or district, 
into amicable treaties with the Indians, which he carries with him, to assist in the discharge of 
leaves the red-skin free to deal with the pale- his new responsibilities, that punctuality, method, 
face. and careful regard for the little things of his posi- 

Tho Company’s territory is now organised under tion which he has so well learned in his appren- 
three divisions ; Manitoba with its rich grain-pro- tieeship. 

ducing soil; Keewatin, lying east and north of The real life of the fort may be said to 
Manitoba ; and the North-west Territory, embrac- begin at the breakfast-hour, which is as regularly 
ing all the region between these and British appointed as those for the despatch of busincssj 
Columbia. To give the reader some idea of the the nature of which we shall preseirtly explain, 
traffic, it may be interesting to state that the The breakfast-time with the lower class of ein- 
proceeds of furs and other materials sold daring ployes, the nature of whose duties demands early 
1876 were L.291,566, and that of this sum over rising, is about six o’clock iu the winter and five 
ninety thousand pounds stood for profit. in the summer season. These servants mess by 

The following notes will give an insight into themselves, drawing rations at regular intervals 
the practical working of the Company and the through a steward, much after the fashion of 
social life of its servants. 1 army-life. A cook is appointed from their number. 
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who performs Ids duty nlone, and is responsible 
for the provisions, quantity and quality of food, 
&(5. A short season, generally devoted to pipe- 
! smoking, is allowed after ’each meal, when the, 
i servants separate to their various duties, 
j The arrival of a traveller from the outer world 
i is the greatest episode in the monotonous every-day 
life of the post. The community fmd in him an 
inexhaustible fount of enjoyment ; and if he be of 
a communicative disposition, his store of news and 
narrative will do service in payment of his weekly 
board-bill for an indefinite period. To such a one, 
much more than to a passing officer from another 
fort, the hospitalities of the fort are extended in 
the most liberal manner. An apartment is assigned 
him for his sole occupancy during the period of 
his sojourn. He is free to come and go when and 
where he listeth, means of locomotion being fur- 
nished on demand. His companionship is eagerly 
sought by all; and the fortunate individual who 
secures his preferred acquaintance excites at once 
the envy of leas favom-ed ones. Nothing k left 
undone to prolong his stay, and when he finally 
departs, he is sent upon his journey freighted with 
the good wishes of the isolated post, and is certain 
of the same cordial treatment at his next stopping- 
place. 

The mess-table has, too, other attractions than 
those of sociality, and of a more substimtial kind. 
The officers of "the forts are all good livers, and 
although accustomed to rough it on short allow- 
ances of food when necessity requires, take parti- 
cular care to have the home larder well stocked 
with all the delicacies alTortled by the surroundiiig 
country. The viands are of necessity composed for 
the most part of the wild-game and fish in which 
the prairies and waters abound. But they are the 
choicest of tlieir kind, being selected from an 
abundant supply. One gets there the huffalo-hump, 
tender and juicy ; the moose-nose, tremulous and 
opaque as a vegetable conserve ; the llne.st and 
most savoury water-fowl ; and the freshest of fish 
— all preserved by frost instead of salt. True, the 
supply of vegetables at many mess-tables is 
wofully deficient, and a continuous diet of wild 
meats, like most other things of everlasting same- 
ness, is apt to pall upon the appetite; But the 
list of moats is so extensive, and each requiring 
a particular mode of cooking, that a long time 
may elapse without a repetition of dishes. Then, 
too, the climate favours the consumption of solid 
food; and after a short residence, the appetite 
becomes seasoned to the quality of fare obtainable. 
Bread, as an imported article, is in many cases 
regarded as quite in' tho character of a luxury ; 
the few sacks of flour which constitute the annual 
allowance of each officer being hoanled away by 
the prudent housewife as carefully as the jams and 
preserves of her more fortunate sisters. In such 
cases it is baked into small cakes, one of which 
is placed beside each plate at meal-time ; the size 
of the cake being so regulated as to afford a single 
one for each meal during the year. The more 
common vegetables, such as potatoes and turnips, 
can be successfully cultivated in some places, and 
wherever tMs occurs, enter largely into the daily 
menu. 

The business' of the post, with the exception of 
the necessary employinents of the lower servants, 

. is transacted between the hours of nine in the 
morning and six in the evening, with' an interval 


of an hour botwcon two and three o’clock for 
dinner, when tlie _ offices and stores are dosed. 
‘During tho hours of business there is much to be 
, looked after, especially in the summer .season. 
Whou the bell announces tlie opening of the fort- 
gates, the inclosure soon fills with Indians and 
tradcr.s, who besiege the counter of tho trading 
store, or lounge idly about the yard — picturesepr'e 
Vfigabojids in motley attire. The dorks in charge 
are busily engaged in measuring tea, sugar, ammu- 
nition, &c, into coloured cotton liandkcrduefs 
unwrapped from greasy aboriginal heads for their 
reception; in ex.'unining furs, and paying for 
them ; in measuring olf the scanty yards of blue 
cotton prints that are to clothe the forms of dusky 
belles ; or causing hotvls of delight by the exhibi- 
tion of gilt jewellery to be sold at ten times its 
original cost. 

Outside the stockadi; tho voiiaf/eurs are loading 
whale-boats in tho adjacent stream with Ibales of i 
fur for transportation to depot forts, or discharging 
cargoes of merchatidiso destined for wide-spread dis- 
tribution. Over this process an acc.oim taut keeps 
careful watch, as ho d()e.s over (iverything involving 
a representative value, for whidi he will be held to 
account. All is Imstle and activity ; but there is i 
no haste. The careful attention to'details exhi'ints : 
itself in everything, and the minutest watch is 
kept over all. • 

A Company’s fort is seddom free from its com- 
plement of hangers-on. As tho day advances, tho 
arrivals at the fort increase in number and 
im])oi't.'inco, Some.times a largo band of Indians 
will ride rapidly up to the stockade, and turning 
their ponies Icjose np(m the prairie, enter upon 
tho barter of small quantitie.s of skins to supply 
their immediate noco.ssities. Again, tho band ■will 
encamp about tlm .stockade, di.splaying for trading 
purposes the results of a long and successful hunt, 
and making the days and nights hideous with their 
heathenish festivities. Their carap-fireB light up 
the plain round about with a litiul glare ; their 
greeu-aiul-ycllow-paintod visages and blanket- 
attired forms assunui by dcigre.es a cctrtain individu- 
ality, and even tho more importunate, beggars 
become familiar objects to the sight, when presto ! 
they are gone, only to be replaced by others of 
a like description. There is, too, much bustle 
created by the arrivals ami departures of officials 
from other forts of the aervlce, en route, in charge 
of boat-brigades for distant pefints, who stop but 
for a few hours and are olf again. Should the 
season be winter, however, the business hours are 
to a certain degree nicrcdy formal, and the time is 
occupied by those petty details which are to be 
found in arly occupation. 

At six o’clock in the evening the labours of the 
day terminate, and the members of the; com- 
munity are at liberty to <lo as they list. And 
these are the hotrrs which drag most wearily upon 
each individual member. In the summer sciasou, 
recourse is hud, to athletic exercises during tli,o 
long twilights— rowing upon tho rivers, pitching 
quoits, equestrian exercises, &C). being in vogue 
with the younger and more hardy clerks ; others 
are attracted "by the pleasures of the chase, and 
prolonged forays with dog and gnu are made upon 
the wild-fo'wrin the neighbouring water-courses. 
But this vernal sea«r)n is brief, ^ and the tiiue soon 
comes when the attruction.s of iinloor life must 
supply tho mental pabulum. With the officer in 
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cliarge, the long evenings are generally passed in 
the society of his family and in writing up the 
log-book of his post. This latter work, if he be 
a man given to composition, soon becomes a 
labour of love. In it he clirouicles all the petty 
incidents of the day — the arrivals and departures, 
the principal receipts and expenditures, the health 
of the little coxnmnuity under his charge, &c. 
There may be added the general reflections of the 
writer on subjects pertaining to the service, and 
such suggestions as seem to grow out of the events 
noted. He may even wander to a limited extent 
outside the hounds of strict business matters, and 
indulge in little flights of composition on subjects 
irrelevant to the trade. It happens sometimes 
that short poems of greater or less measures of 
excellence, and short prose sketches of fair diction 
and vivid imagining, appear scattered among the" 
bones of dry statistics. But it must be said of 
the majority of log-books that they smack only of 
weather-reports, the deficiencies of the frozen-fish 
suTOly, or the accumulation of peltry. 

With the younger portion of the community — 
the clerks, apprentices, and postmasters — conver- 
sation and the peaceful pipe occupy a inominent 
position in the passage of time. Games, too, are 
m great demand, and every apartment possesses 
its well-thumbed pack of cards, its rude cribbage- 
boards, and sots of %vooden dominoes. Beading 
men find abundant leisure to pursue their favourite 
occupation during the long winter evenings. Books, 
however, as private property, from the difiiculty 
in transporting them, are more scarce than might 
be expected. To atone somewhat for this, the 
Company has established extensive libraries for 
the use of the officers and servants in many of the 
larger stations in the north, from which supplies 
for the adjacent smaller posts may bo drawn, so 
that the diligent reader may command new sup- 
plies from time to time. Then, too, there comes 
once or twice during the winter season a red-letter 
day upon which the mail arrives, bringing a great 
budget of letters to be answered and periodicals 
from the outer world. In the answering of letters 
considerable difficulty is experienced from the 
absence of anything new to write about. To 
obviate this and produce the requisite novelty, 
tlie writer generally succeeds in composing a 
single letter having the desired degree of spici- 
ness. This he copies, and sends to all those 
friends whom he i.s desiroirs of placing under the 
obligation of an answer. Thus, for many days 
after the arrival of a mail, occupation for the long 
evening.s is easily found, until the returning dog- 
train bears his correspondence away, and with it 
that method of passing time. 

Parties not studiously inclined often pass their 
spare hours in exercising their skill upon one of 
the musical instruments. Of these, the violin is 
most ordinarily selected ; and the votary, after a i 
series of years passed in sedulous practice, usually ' 
attains a certain ghastly facility of execution. So 
cominon _ an accomplishment indeed is fiddle- 
playing in the service, that violin strings are 
imnually forwarded as a part of the regular outfit 
for sale in the northern districts. Under the 
i£„spiration of this instrument, it is scarcely to he 
wondered at that the few holidays of the year, 
and frequently the long evenings also, should he 
enlivened with dances, in which all the dusky 
maidens within bailing-distance of the fort parti- 


cipate. It. is in the enjoyment of this pastime 
that the wearied clerk ‘ snatches a fearful joy ’ as 
he jigs and reels the hours away to the measures of 
monotonous and oft-repeated tunes. On such occa- 
sions the company is cosmopolitan to a striking 
degree, and all grades of employes mingle on terms 
of the most democratic equality. 

With such simple i>leasnres and in the discharge 
of such duties, the life of the isolated community 
glides uneventfully away. If its amusements are 
few, they, are at least innocent and improved to 
the utmost. Few temptations to wrong-doing are 
presented to their solitary lives. Each succeeding 
year adds to the accumulations of the last, until, 
in the early afternoon of life, the Company’s 
officer finds himself possessed of sufficient means 
to pass the remainder of his days under more 
genial conditions. But strange to say, it almost 
invariably happens that his old life has so grown, 
upon him, so entirely possessed him, that the 
charms of a higher civilisation have no power to 
attract. Many bid a final farewell to the in- 
hospitable regions where the best years of their 
lives have been spent, with the purpose of return- 
ing to their early homes to pass the decline of life ; 
hut one after another they drift hack agam. The 
change is too abrupt. They have outlived their 
former friends ; their ways of life arc radically 
dilferent; in short, the great busy world moves 
all too fast for their quiet and placid lives. 

MABGABET SEPTON’S SETTLEMENT. 


I HA.D just finished dinner, and, with bachelor 
freedom, had discarded the frock-coat and walking 
boots of public life for the dressing-gown and 
slippers of domestic ease. I felt at peace with all 
mankind, for my dinner had been well cooked. It 
is a qjrivate opinion of mine that one half the 
troubles of domestic life can be kept in check by 
a well-regulated kitclien. Pulling my chair to 
the fire, I lit my favourite pipe, and settled down 
comfortably for my usual perusal of the evening 
paper. A ring of the hell and approaching foot- 
steps warned me that my peaceful feelings were 
about to be put to the test. T dreaded the advent 
of a restless client — not one of the best of aids to 
digestion— for they sometimes bring their troubles 
to me, even at my private residence. 

‘Mr Sefton, if you please, sir;’ and Walter was 
ushered into the room, thus considerably relieving 
my apprehensions, 

‘ Ah ! Watty, my hoy, glad to see you ! ’ I cried, 
throwing down my paper, with a mental groan 
at the interruption to its perusal, and giving him 
my hand, ‘ Draw your chair to the fire, and make 
yourself comfortable. — A glass, George, for Mr 
Befton. — 1 think you will like that Scotch whisky, 
Watty, I can warrant it having the correct sub- 
dued mellow flavour that age alone can impart 
to the- genuine article,’ I rattled on joking and 
talking in a random way, for I felt rather cowardly 
about telling him of Margaret’s engagement. My 
stock of small-talk becoming exhausted, I, at last, 
summoned up courage to break tlie news to him. 
‘ Margaret is going to he married,’ I said suddenly 
after a pause. 

‘ Is she-?’ he remarked in a cool indifi'erent toire 
as he Ht his cigar. ‘ So am L’ 
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~Yhat!’ I cried, fairly starting froia 
wit-U Burpriso. ‘ You going to be married , 

‘ Yes ; why not ? ' he asked, calmly looking me 

unflinchingly in the face. 

I was too indignant to answer Ins qiiestxon. All 

my sympathy for the poor discarded lover had 
been tbrowii away. Hixmaii naturo is 
contradictions. Up to tins time 1 _had thought 
tliat, for the sake of peace and happiness, notlimg 

coiild be nior© desirul)Ie tbau that Wtuter OiUu 

Margaret should be weaned from their untoward 
attaSiment ; but now all my feelings were abruptly 
oveitbrown. Margaret having so readily entered 
into another engagement, had increased my com- 
miseration for Walter ; but now he too proved 
forgetful and faithless. What did it mean i I 
sighed to myself as I gave it up in despain How 
generations do alter 1 Love was not so ephemeral 
inwi youth. ■ . x -l* 

, Walter deftly parried, my questions as to his 
future bride, lie laughingly refused me his con- 
fidence, under the impudent pretext that he would 
not burden ray conscienco with keeping a secret 
from his father. With the touchiness of 8|ge, X 
felt annoyed at his conduct, ami shewed it hy 
answering him sharply. I’erceiving my auuoyauce 
he dropped his bantering lone. ‘ Dear ohl mend ! 
lie cried in a moved voice, while an honest flush 
spreail over his bright sunny face as he affec- 
tionately placed his strong young hand on iny 
shoulder. “ My secret is not my own, else would 
tell it to you. Only trust me, and I will not 
disappoint you.’ , 

'Well, bo it so then Walter, my lad I I cried, 
softened by this display of affection, 'Promise 
me that you will not marry any one to whom we 
could reasonably object, and I will try to be satis- 
fied.’ If 

He readily gave the required promise, adding 
that he would guarantee that Ins choice when 
known would have my warmest approbation, 

Oldou memories came thronging to my mind as 
Walter took his departure. ‘Ahj!, Mary, it was 
not to be,’ I sighed to myself as I entered ray 
solitary chamber, and took from my desk anr old 
faded miniature and a soft golden curb ‘Porty 
years have passed away j but I have not for- 
gotten ! ’ 

The draft settlement, which was to make Mar- 
garet custodian of her own fortune, was soon pre- 
pared, and on the Mondayievening I took it with 
me to Harlowe Crescent— where Colonel Sefton 
resided— to discuss its provisions with him. The 
house was one of those comfortable, old-fasbioucd, 
momy, square-built mansions, so rarely met with 
in this present generation of stucco and pseudo-art. 
Their day is past ; yet many a sweet remembrance 
flits around their quaint portals for us who, 
though now in the sere and yellow leaf, once wore 
young. 

A pretty sight met my view as I entered the 


front drawfing-room. The heavy dark maroon 
curtains which divided the front room from the 
back' were only partially drawn aside, allowing 
but a glimpse between their, graceful folds into 
the room beyond, which, as being the more com- 
fortable of the two, was generally Used by the 
family in preference to the other and, larger one. 
I stood for a few seconds to watch $he picturesque 
scene, without being observed, for it Jiad come up 


the stairs alone, having told the aLirvant-™who 
know mo and my ways of old- -that I would 
anuounco myself. A bright wood-lire was burning 
in the grate, its flickering ruddy flames throwing 
a cheerful glow over tlm dark carvings of the 
antique and somewhat aomhre furniture. A small 
card-table stood in front of the firii ; and two haml- 
Bome pink-shaded lamps on the mantcl-])icco cast 
a soft pleasant light on the three players who w'erc 
seated round the table. Save for the fitful firo- 
gleams, the rest of the old-fashioned, low-ceilinged 
room was in that state of semi-darkness which is 
so refreshing to the tired eyes when no especial 
call is made upon t'lieir powers. 

Margaret was sitting with her hack to the fire, 
the seat opposite to her being vacant; while 
Colonel Sefton oat to her right, facing me. A 
tall wiry-looking niau occupied tlie fourth place ; 
hut as his back was turned towards me, I could 
not see his face. The Colonnrs handsome features 
wore shewing strongly the ravages of Time, the 
relentless destroyc'r of all earthly ))euuty; and the 
luiucl that oft at his country’s call had wielded a 
stalwart sword, mnv trembled with the weight of a 
few pieces of c;ird-bnard. Margaret liad clmscm for 
lior seat a curious old earveil ebony arm-chair, its 
quaint high back serving a.s a screen from the 
heat of the lire, and j’orming a dark framework 
for her 'beautiful liapbmslesipie face, Bhe w.aB 
dressed in a- dark ruby-coloured velvet dress, 
fitting tiglitly to Dm soft outlijics of her graceful 
figure; and around lier neck and across her 
slionldo's, a costly kerchief of soft cobwcdiby laco 
wa.i knotted will’i careless gvuee. The wrists of 
the close-litling slijeves wore fringed with ruflles 
of the same beautiful material, and from out tlmir 
soft folds a BimiU ^sbaptdy hand was gracefully 
dealing the cards. Her silky black hair was 
drawn bade with an almost imperceptible wave, 
HO as to shew the contour of ' her well-formed 
head, and was lasluued in a erviall coil at the back 
with a plain gold comb. Framed against the 
grotesque and weird carvings of her ebony chair, 
against the darkness of which her lustrous dress 
and classic-cut features stood out in rich relief, 
she appeared like a living portrait by one of the 
old masters. 

In the old days, when Walter’s bright face and 
joyous laugh gladdened the place, Margaret had 
been wont to lake the Colonel as her partner, 
leaving me to link my fortunes with those of the 
youth. To-night, the positions were changed. 
Tlie stranger was joined with Colonel Sefton ; and 
Margaret was sitting where I usually sat ; the 
place opposite, W'hich I supposed was intended lor 
me, being vacant. They were evidently trying_ to 
while away the time until my arrival by playing 
that dreariest of all dreary games, dummy yvliist. , 
I broke in upon them as Margaret ^ was m the 
middle of her deal. Biie proceeded with her task 
without stopping, whilst .1 was greetw. by the 
Colonel. He mse from his seat and shook my 
hand warmly, as if he wore pleased to see me ; and 
then with a little nervous hesitation in his manner, 
lie said, witli a forced smile, as he turned towards 
his partner, wflio had risen from lus cJuur as i 
entered; ‘Allow me to introduce to you’ 

'The knave of gjiades!’ lUiruptly interrupted 
Margaret, as with a flourish she turned iqi tliat 
gentioiuan at the cud of her deal a^ the trump- 
card. 
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‘Nonsense, Margaret/ testily exclaimed the 
Colonel, for the moment taken aback and discon- 
certed at the awkwardness of the words; whilst 
Mr Owen Main waring — for it was he, and whom 
I recognised as the Colonel’s companion on the 
evening when Thomson the detective had appro- 
priated iny cab — grinned uneasily as I offered him 
my hand. 

‘ I think we already know each other — at least 
by name — although we have not met before/ I 
said, bowing politely as I turned to Margaret. 
Helping myself to a cup of tea from a side-table, 
I drew my chair to the fire, so as to sit between 
Margaret and Mr Mainwaring. As they were 
nearly at the end of the rubber, I begged that they 
would finish it before I joined them, so as to give 
me time to rest myself and finish my cup of 
tea." , 

Margaret seemed in a very perverse and way- 
ward mood. Her spirits w'ere high and, at times, 
almost boisterous. A strange determined expres- 
sion hovered round her mobile lips. From her 
behaviour, a stranger might have formed an unplea- 
sant estimate of her character; but I, who had 
known her from her earliest childhood, and loved 
her — at first for the sake of that bright yonn" 
mother, whose memory, since a hard late had 
made shipwreck of our love, had been shrined in 
my heart as its most priceless jewel, and then for 
her own sake — for the little motherless girl soon 
won her way to my affections— knew the sterling 
worth of that firm, strong, but loving spirit. I 
sighed as I stirred my tea ; for it had always been 
a fond hope of mine that, despite the Colonel’s 
prejudice, I should one day see Walter and 
Margaret husband and wife ; and now my hopes 
were overthrown by some parvenu mine-owner — 
‘Knave of spades)’ I muttered to myself as I 
repeated Margaret’s ominous words. 

Walter’s amiable and pliant, although somewhat 
impetuous disposition required a little ballasting. 
There was undoubted good iu him ; but it required 
a steady and skilful hand to develop and utilise 
the latent powers — a task which I considered 
Margaret would be thoroughly competent to 
undertake. They seemed formed for each other. 
Their two characters would have fitted together 
like pieces iu a puzzle. Apart, hut two disjointed 
fragments ; but together a perfect whole. 

- I watched, with some curiosity, the successor 
to poor Watty. He might have been thirty-eight 
or forty years of age, or even still older, for his 
face was one of -those which stand the onslaughts 
of the enemy without shewing the scars received 
in the battle. His figure was tall and thin, 
and not otherwise than well made. The hands, 
however, wore peculiarly long and narrow, 
and without beiug fat, were well covered with 
smooth flesh of extreme and almost unnatural 
whiteness. On the little finger of his left hand 
he wore a handsome antique cameo, which he 
displayed rather ostentatiously. His face was 
peculiar. At times it seemed quite handsome, and 
then .some sudden change or unpleasant expression 
would cross it, destroying the illusion, and making 
it appear positively ill-iooldng. The features on 
the whole were well shaped, but each one had 
some counteracting influence which destroyed their 
eflect. The nose was thin and rather long, ^nd 
the outlines of the mouth well drawn ; but their 
good points were marred by a restless habit that 


he had bf constantly biting his under-lip anij. 
expanding and twitching his nostrils. The eye-, 
lids, with their long thick fringe of almost white, 
•hair, drooped over the large pale greenish-gray 
eyes, and by their shadow made them appear of a 
much darker colour. The eyebrows were pale in 
colour, and bushy; but the long fringe of lank 
hair which surrounded his bald head and his 
small neatly trimmed whiskers were of a dull 
gravelly red. He was well dressed ; but his 
clothes sat uneasily on him, and despite the 
excellence of their fit, shewed to considerably less 
advantage than the old Colonel’s well-worn and 
tnmhled-about suit ; but Colonel Sefton was one 
of those whose birth and breeding were so effea- 
tually stamped on every look and movement, that 
the adjuncts of costly clothes were not required 
to proclaim the position of their wearer. 

I could hardly recoguise Margaret, she seemed 
so changed. There was a reckless, defiant, and 
almost flippant ring about her behaviour that 
was strangely at variance with her usual lady- 
like demeanour. She appeared to take a mali- 
cious pleasure in saying the most outrageous 
things. The Colonel was decidedly puzzled to 
know how to control her ; and the unfortunate 
betrothed, against whom most of the pointed 
sarcasms which fell from her lips were hurled, 
seemed certainly the reverse of comfortable. I 
had a difficulty in restraining my smiles at some 
of her sallies, for they were aimed well, and by 
the way their recipient winced, must have struck 
home. Colonel Sefton once or twice tried to 
check her, but without effect ; in fact his efforts 
seemed rather to stimulate her to attempt still 
higher flights, 

Mr Mainwaring had hut an imperfect know- 
ledge of whist, and he was so put out with trying 
to parry Margaret’s attacks, that he could not give 
proper attention to the game. ‘ Why don’t you 
keep to your own place, Margaret!’ pettishly 
growled the Colonel as his partner trumped his 
trick. ‘You know I am used to your play, and 
don’t like changing my partner.’ Margaret had 
always been his vis-tl-vis iu all the old rubbers. 
It was a whim of his that it should be so, and 
Walter and I had always humoured him, waiving 
our right to cut for partners ; but I now learned 
that Walter’s old .seat was always left vacant, and 
Mr Mainwaring, instead of Margaret, coupled with 
the Colonel. 

‘ Don’t grumble, dear ! ’ she cried soothingly as 
she lovingly stroked his withered old hand ; and 
then turning to me with a mischievous laugh, she 
cried : ‘ It is quite fair — is it not, Mr Woodroffe ? 
I have my dummy, and papa has his.’ 

The game after this proceeded quietly. Mr 
Mainwaring dealt and turned up a heart as trumps. 
Margaret and her , dummy partner were ahead of 
their opponents, and only wanted the odd trick to 
be up. I thought she shewed a little anxiety to 
win. A bright carmine tint lit up her cheeks as 
she scored each trick which led her the nearer tO' 
victory. At last Colonel , Sefton, whose turn it 
was to play, led with the three of spadps, and 
Margaret followed with the five. ‘ This trick will 
be mine, I think/ cried Mr Mainwaring, looking 
at Margaret with a conceited smile as he played 
the knave. 

She made no reply, but quietly took up the top 
card of the two belonging to her dummy partner, 
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linowing af 5 filie tlid that these two cards must be 
trumps, and that he was reckoning on victory 
too hastily. "The king of heLirts tramps the 
knave of spades,’ she said, as she played that 
gentleman. Her tone was quiet, hut it was not 
utterly void of a ring of triumph, She rose from 
the table, and throwing down her last card, scored 
another trick with the queen, of hearts. 

‘You’ve beaten ua in point of numbers,^ Miss 
Sefton,’ Mr Mainwaring cried, throwing himself 
back in Ms chair. ‘But I think honours are 
divided.’ 

‘I think you are mistaken,’ she replied with 
careless contempt, as turning back to one of her 
dummy partner’s cards, she displayed the ace. 

‘Right, Margaret, my girl!’ cried the Colonel, 
laughing good-humouredly at his partner’s dis- 
comliture. ‘Fairly won. You’ve snatched the 
honours from us. Hearts are. sure to win! — ^Eh, 
Mainwaring?’ 

Mr Mainwaring did not seem pleased at his 
defeat or at the Colonel’s joke. The colour went 
from his cheeks ; and there was a sudden savage 
gleam in his pale eyo.s as he glanced at Margaret,^ 
which augured but ill for her domestic peace, if 
over she gave him the right to call her ■wife. 

As Margaret complained of being tired, the game 
was not continued. We sat for some time in 
awkward silence. A strange restraint seemed to 
have fallen over us, destroying our ease, and 
making ns feel uncomfortable with each other. 

I observed with regret that Mr Mainwaring had 
roparently obtained a great influence over the 
Colonel, who appealed to him in everything. 
With an uncharitahle spirit, born of ray loyalty 
to Walter, I set down his fulsome deference to 
the querulous old man as hypocrisy. Margaret’s 
face was in the shade ; bub once or twice, when a 
fitful fire-gleam shot acros.s it, I saw her fine lips 
give a scornful curl, Mr Mainwaring also ob- 
served it, and again, that cold glitter came into 
his eyes, that made me tremble for her future. 

Notwithstanding my desperate attempts at con- 
versation, the evening proved dull. A clorrd 
hovered over us which we were unable to dis- 
perse. It was so different from the merrjr old 
times, before the unhapjjy severance between father 
and son I Unable to fight against the miseijable 
dullness, I made, an excuse for leaving earlier than 
I usually did. Colonel Sefton luse to accompany 
me to the door. Margaret also rose from her seat. 
‘Then I shall go to hed, for I am very tired,’ , 
she said ; and coldly giving Mr Mainwaring the 
tips of her fingers, prepared to leave the room, 

‘ Nonsense, girl ! ’ cried the Colonel reprovingly, 
as she kissed him. ‘ Won’t you stay with Owen ? 
It is still quite early.’ 

,‘If he particularly wishes it,’ sho replied carc- 
lessly^ repressing a yawn, without taking the 
troulile to glance at him. 

After such a show of indifference, ho could 
searcety ask her to stay } hut her conduct stung 
him. Wilfully concealing his annoyance, he uttered 
a few polite words, and taking up ,the evening 
paper, sat himself by the fire as if to read it; 
although I think that his attention was rather 
given to what was talciug place at, the other side of 
the room, than to the paper he held in his hand. 

I opened the door for Margaret. She placed 
her hand in mine in silence, and looked at me 
with bright glistening eyes ; and then with sudden 


impulse she put np her hands and draw my face 
to hers. ‘ For the salce of old times,’ she \vhis- ' 
pered as she pressiul her soft warm lips to luy ^ 
old withered cheeks, and flushed their sluivelled 
folds with the memory ol' the past. ‘Ah, 
Margaret, lassie,’ I iminuured to raysidi’, ‘I am 
thinking that your hoarfc is still souuil ;’ for it 
seemed to irro that_ the ]ci.s,s sva,M not for me, but 
for the brave laddie who held bo warm a place 
in my aflections. 

Colonel Sefton asked me to go with hint to the 
library; and there told me of lu.s great anxiety to 
see Margaret married and settled comfortably ; for 
he knew that his days were numbered, and that 
he should not be with her much longer. He had 
felt his health slowly breaking for some time past, 
and had had threats of paralysis, which his medical 
attendant had told him were not to be neglected. 
Ho had kept all this to himsedf, until he now told 
it to mo. His great trouble was for Margaret to 
bo maiTied to Mr Mainwaring bidbre he died, so 
as to satisfy the cravings of his morbid punc- 
tilious pride that ho had not hushaudijd her for- 
tune for his own son ; for he still felt distrustful 
of them if left without his care, lie spoke very 
warmly about^ the good kind husband that he had 
.secured for his little girl, as he called her; and 
my heart smote mo at his infatuation, for I felt 
certain that ho was mistaken in his estimate of 
the man’s character ; and that the day which wit- 
n6s.sed her marriage with Mr Owen Mainwaring 
would set the seal to a lifetime of cruel misery 
and unhappiness. 

The oily fellow had, apparently by means of 
falsoniG adulation ami hypocritical deference, 
warped the old man’s now somewhat enfeebled 
mind, over which ho had obtained such power 
that my endeavours to turn him were almost waste 
of time. He accused me of prejudice, and .stopped 
the argument abruptly by telling me that Margaret 
could trust to his judgment, and would do as he 
bid her. He seemed very restlevss and nervous, as 
if he had not said all that was agitating hi.g mind, 
but lacked courage to give Ml utterance to his 
thoughts. I hade him good-night in the library ; 
but ho followed me to the front-door, and not- 
witlnstanding that the night-air was raw and cold, 
he stood on the steps for a few minutes talking 
upon indifferent subjects. As we opened the door, 
a miaerahle-looldng female figure rose from the 
lowest step, on which she had been crouching, 
and gazed eagerly at us. The face was young, 
and once had been beautiful; but the cruel 
ravages of want and disease — and perchance vice — 
had preyed on the bright looks, and obliterated 
their loveliness. As I met her gaze, the eagerness 
disappeared from her face. With a loolr of dis- 
appointment, she shook her head de,spairingly, and 
muttering to herself, drew her thin, worn siuiwi 
round her poor wasted figure and walked slowly 
away, her hollow cough— her young liie’s death- 
knell — awakening the slumbering echoes of the 
almost deserted street. 

The Colonel’s supply of small-talk at length 
became exhausted, and I turned to leave luoi. 
Placing a detaining hand on luy arm, he said ; 
‘I am anxious that the marriage should take place 
as soon as possible ; for tlicu— then’-— tine words i 
faltered as the father’s heart overcame his pride, I 

and gave utterance to his wishes I might have ' 

Watty—my boy—homo again I’ Tim bright moon- 
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beams fell on his venerable head and feeble figure 
jis he slowly re-entered the house. I stood at the 
corner of the street watching him until the door 
had closed, when I was startled by an arm being 
brusquely linked in mine. ‘God bless him!’ 
exclaimed an honest manly voice with earnest 
feeling in its tones, 

‘Ay — and you too Watty, my lad!’ I cried, as 
I recognised my unexpected companion. 


%r= 


BOCKS AND THE WEATIiEE. 

‘ As hard as stone ’ is both a familiar and an appli- 
cable proverb. There is perhaps no substance to 
which we more readily apply for a comparison in 
point of durability and hardness than stone, or 
the rook-materials of which the crust of the globe 
is composed. But hard and durable as stone may 
be, the scientific study of building-materials has 
revealed certain very remarkable exceptions to the 
jiroverbial expression, and has shewn us that in 
some cases, stone is one of the most perishable of 
substances, Man’s attention to this matter is 
chiefly attracted and directed by the decay of the 
materials he uses in the erection of buildings. A 
short experience shews the builder that all stones 
do not possess the same power or (pxality of 
withstanding the assaults which the ‘weather’ — 
including under that term a combination of 
influences — is continually making upon it. The 
soft sandstone which is readily and cheaply 
dressed, may prove ’a costly bargain in the end, 
when, in a comparatively short space of time 
it is found to be wasted, or ‘weathered’ by the 
elements. 

From the experience of the effects thus made 
visible in our building-stones, the builder has 
come to exercise a wise selection of his materials, 
and to choose those rocks and quarries from which 
stones may be procured which will most success- 
fully withstand the ‘hand of thne ’ with its destruc- 
tive fingers, in the shape of frost, wind, rain, 
chemical action, and the like. It is thus obvious, 
that in the consideration of the effecLs of weather 
on rocks and stones there are two chief aspects in 
which the question may be regarded— namely, 
the composition of the stone, and the forces that 
effect its destruction, . 

Possibly no better illustration of the effects of 
an apparently trivial circumstance in preventing 
the wasting of rocks by the Aveather could be 
found than in the benefits which accrue to rocks 
from the piv.sence of a thin layer of vegetable 
matter. A layer of moss covering a rock-surface 
will be found to prevent in the most effectual 
manner the wasting of the rock, by absorbing 
the rain which otherwise would beat directly on 
it, and by shielding the rock from the destructive 
action of frost. Chemical action, that Mte mire 
of the builder, is thus also prevented, and the 
influences of the outer world are in a manner 
<lefied by the unostentatious growth of very humble 
forms of plant-life. Thus it may be shewn that 
the lowliest lichen which coats an old wall, and 
the mosses which delight the eye of the artist and 
satiate our sense of beauty as they coat rock and 
crag with verdure, serve an important purpose in 
the economy of nature, and preserve the mate- 


rials of our globe from the action of destructive 
rock-wasting agencies; It is the absence of even 
this superficial layer of vegetation which tells so 
heavily against the preservation of rocks in the 
arctic regions of the world, and in the northern 
regions generally, where rock-waste proceeds to 
its fullest extent. 

The consideration of the chemical composition 
of the stones used in building forms an important 
item in settling the durability of any particular 
rock-material. Of all stones used for building- 
puxrposes sandstone is by far the best known and 
most popular. It is a plentiful stone moreover, 
and one as a rule easily quarried ; considerations 
which naturally result in its wide employment 
in building. But under the common name of 
‘sandstone’ very varied substances are included. 
Thus some sandstones are perfectly worthless for 
building-purposes, owing 'to their soft friable 
nature. Others again, are so hard, that the cost of 
hewing them detracts from their value as building- 
stones. An example of a stone which decays ver,y 
rapidly under the influence of the weather, and of 
the chemical surroundings which are especially 
prevalent in towns, is the well-known ‘Bath 
stone,’ which at first possesses a light colour, and 
looks e.xccGdingly attractive, but which, in a com- 
paratively short period of years, shews decided 
traces of being ‘ the worse for wear.’ A notable 
stone on the side of durability, on the other hand, 
is the sandstone obtained from that most famous 
of quarries, Oraigleith, near Edinburgh, The 
composition of this latter stone reveals the pres- 
ence of a large quantity of flinty material, well 
calculated to resist the ‘ weathering ’ action of the 
elements. 

Variations in chemical composition may thus 
he shewn to lie at the root of the decay or pre- 
servation of stone. Geologists inform us that the 
most porous stones are those most readily affected 
by the weather; and this for the reason that 
porosity implies the absorption of water. When 
moisture of any kind once enters a stone, the 
disintegration of the stone is simply a matter of 
time. Like an insidious and secret enemy, the 
water percolates through its substance, and if 
aided by frost, the destructive action becomes 
very apparent and greatly intensified. Every one 
knows that when water freezes a large amount 
of expansion takes place ; and the result of a 
hard frost on porous stones is simidy to convert 
the contained water into ice-crystals ; the watei 
in the act of freezing undergoing expansion, and 
chipping off numerous small fragments of the 
stone Avith slow but certain effect. Even the out- 
side surfaces of stones may be seen to be markedly 
affected by frost in this way. Layer after layer 
will be peeled off, or converted into a fine powder, 
which may be dislodged from the surface by a 
touch of the finger. 

Stones formed of lime in any of its nunpous 
forms are perhaps the most liable to suffer m; 
the hands of the weather. Eocks which are 
formed of chalk or carbonate of lime are singu- 
larly susceptible from their soft nature, of being 
affected by the action of rain and frost. But 
even the hardest limestones give Avay under tbit 
powerfully solvent action of the gas known as 
carbonic acid — a gas vtidely diffused in nature, 
which is given off from the breathing organs of 
aU animals, an.d which in its turn forms one 
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oTtlic chief itenia in the food 

gas has an especial alhiiity o , tiiojii 

attacks limestone rocks ™ 

wastuif^ their substance in the act-it terms car 
bnnate°of lime or chalk, and thus renders the rook- 
ScAk .oft, a„A readily taoto doTO by ote 
orrniif-i('s The dostructive ivork that chemical 
"iHion bkeus, ia in fact continued and finished by 
JSS rain Sd the like. Such a destructive action 
L that just mentioned-, takes place with 
Spidifcy in towns, where it is 
bv other substances which the ram washes^ down 
Irmu the atmosphere, and of 
sulphurous acid are good examples. And he ee 
limestones naturally became tabooed as builduY' 
ZS aua?taught by experience, builders wisely 
S’the ’softer and rWily-worked varieties 
even where a strong temptation to use them, 

^^^'^hrox^vf'eu-gas of the atmosphere is an agent 
whicli Sso\^xe?cises a strong and potent sway mmr 
’ the fate of stones and rock-niatenals, by attacking 
various substances contained m rocks, and I us 
softening them and rendering them more re.uUly 
attacked by other destructive lorces. Nor must the 
effects of mere changes in temperature be lost Bij^lit 
of in their influence upon stones. The laboma 
of the stone-mason m making tight and exactly 


of the stone-mason lu uuuviug, - 

fitting joints in masonrjr are sometimes greatly 
impede'd hy variations in temperature. It has .{ 
been shewn that in Ainerica the ' 

expansion and contraction of stoiuiS-the annual 
range of temperature being oyer 90 h.—are ot . 
very marked kind, and result, not wicrely m 
Btones but in rocks themselves, in the splitting of ■ 
the atone into layers. Livingstone observed that 
tha sudden cooling of rocks m Atrica at mg it 
from a day-temperature of 137 E, resulted in 
fragments being split off, varying m weight from 

a fW ounces to two hundred pounds. 

The effects of the destructive action ol tne 
weather on stones is nowhere bettor seen than m 
•cemeteries and graveyards, where momimeids are 
completely exposed to the action of the elements, 
and where the rapidity of the action may ho otten 
accurately calculated from the dates on the monu- 
ments. The marble records which are so much m 
■ vogue will be found to last a comparatively short 
period of time ; the lime entering into their com- 
position being, as already remarked, s^Plarly 
liable to the attack of gases. Even the hard 
sandstones, most durable of all monuments, may . 
be seen in old churchyards to have their inscrip- 
tions completely obliterated after the Imse ot a 
century or so ; and it would thus seem that even 
the record of frail mortality borne by the enduring 
stone itself is doomed to perish and fade in the 
grasp of the all-destructive hand of lime. 

All action which is peculiarly destructive to any 
exposed stone-surface on which it has leave to 
i exert its force, ia that of loose sand driven hy 
bieh winds. Few persons save those who have 
Rnbifip.t. have aiiv 


high wintls. rmw persuua b«,vo 
pfacticallv investigated the subject, liave any 
adenuate-idea of the destructive power of wmd- 
blora sand. The innumerable sliarp particles 
, of flint 'and other miuemls blown with g^at 
force against even the hardest rook, will speedily 
ftimarent in the roughened and 


ake their power apparent m the roughened and 
1 scratched surface 'which the rock will exhibit. 

‘ Sambscratches ’ are amongst the valued eyi- 
I denoes of the geologist in shewing him the 


prevailing direction of winds at past periods 
of the earth’s history, and in affording infor- 
matiott regarding the former exposure of_ a 
rock-surface which may now occupy a position 
removed from all extenud influences and destruc- 
tive actions- And no better illustration of what 
wind and sand may together accomplish in the 
work of destroying substances even more brittle 
than stone may bo nieutioiicd, than the well- 
established fact, that at (Jape Cod the prevailing 
and long-continued gales have, by driving sand 
ar'ainst the windows of houses, actually succeeded 
in drilling innumerable flue boles in tire glass. 

■ The present subject would hardly be regarded 
as having been treated even in a cursory manner, 
without a reference to the celebrated oise of stone- 
decay presented by the Houses of Parliauient. 
These buildings of world-wide fame were built of 
ma^mesian limestone or dolomite, a rock, usually 
re-mrded by mineralogists as having been formed 
by the gradual ‘ meUunorphism ’ or slow change 
of common limestone, the carbonate of limo Ijcing 
replaced by carbonate of magnesia. The decay 
of this stone— part of which was obtained from 
a (luarry other tbau the originally selected 
, source of the stone, the supiily from the 
, original quarry having failed— attracted* much 
• attention on London and elscwhoro ; and a Coin- 
■ mission was appointed some years ago to investi- 
, ,eato into the causes of the destructive action,. 

. with the view of proposing a remedy thcreior. 

L .It was pointed out, however, that a magnesian 
f limestone might withstand the air and influences 
I of London perfectly well, the i^tiildin^ illustrat- 
f in<T this fact being tlie Geological Museum^ in 
Jermvn Street, London ; and hence one opinion 
t at least laid the blame of the destructive action on 
the selection of a bad limestone, and not on the 
a unsuitability of magnesian limestones generally 
for buihliug-purposes.^ p i 

The prevention oi the process of decay an I 
I destruction of the Houses of Parliament soon 
■e became a subject which attracted ^Le atten- 
, tion of experimenterH. According to Professor 
il Ansted, all paints containing ml, or other matters 
1 - derived from animals or plants, _ are perfectly 
T 1 naeloss agents in the preservation ot stone, 
rt Experimentation therefore proceedpd in the direo- 
■ 1 - tion of the discovery of soine fluids which from 
Iv their chemical nature would serve as efficient 
S preservatives of stone. A preservative fluid of 
ly this nature was the ‘ water-glass of Hr 
p. -the silicate of ptasb-tirst produced m lb2. , 
a which was proposed as a compound capable, when 
■*n mixed with pigments, of insuring the ludestrucli- 
Z Sy of paintings, kr E.^flansome ot Ipswich 
lie manv years ago experhuontnig on the production 
of artifleial stone, succeeded in manuiacturmg such 
ny a product, and was thcrealter led to devise a 

to solution which would gCs^om- 

bv corroding action of the atmosphere 1 Ins com 

,vo pound he obtained in the ‘ «iLcate of linie, and as 

ny mentioned in a notice of Mr 

J. which appeared hi this Jouryial or A pul I H (>, 

les the solution w-as painted on part oi the rivcr- 

kt front Houses of Parliament in laSb, with 

ily success. Since that period, as far as ive aan learn, 

md no solution has superseded the silicate ol linu 

bit. although compounds innumerable, ol very varied 

svi- composition, have been jn-oposed. 

the has also succeeded in producing an artificial stone 



THE OUBLIETTE. 


of extreme hardness and durability, by processes brows contracted, and in his deep blue eyes a look 
allied to those through which his preservative soln- — a concentrated look of intense wrath and hate, 
tion was obtained. It would have gone ill with his enemy, whoever 

The subject, however, is by no means exhausted, he might be, had they met at that moment face 
and it may be said to present one of the highest to face.. And as thought deepened, the Marquis’s 
triumphs of art, w’hen, aided by scientific know- hand went swiftly to his side to encounter only 
ledge, it converts useless into useful material, and an empty dagger-sheath. It was not the oustoni 
successfully combats the forces of Nature which to leave dangerous steel playthings at the service 
mould and destroy the world around us at of Louis XL’s captives. Claude had for the moment 
will. forgotten that fact, and grinding his teeth with an 

— — angry ‘Bah!’ he threw himseli: hack, and finally 

rn tt TT A TT -n T T ir m rn slept— -slept well too, as men often do in their 

THE OHBLIETiH worst extremity. 

A STOEY IN THREE TARTS. The sunshiiic of a bright autumn morning awoke 

. him, and with a certain philosophy which already 

made things look less gloomy than they had done 
SfeptemSer' 1479.— The sun had set two hours ago, some hours before, he inspected his new abode, and 
and the gates of Plessis les Tours had been took to himself a certain consolation thereby ; for 
closed for the night. But a sudden and impera- it was not so bad as it might have been. Not 
tive summons in the King’s name caused the luxurious by any mems ; but stUl nothing resem- 
drawbridge to be again lowered, and the portcullis cells of Plessis es Tours,' concerning 

■ , , , uu o ’ 3 which tales so gnm and dreadful were extant, 

raised to admit a military guard of the Ropl ^ iumiture. His 

Archers. That fact alone would have been sum- giegping.pallet ivas tolerably comfortable; there 
cient to attest the high rank of the prisoner who aif and sunshine and space. The window, 

rode in their midst, even without the accompany- strongly barred certainly, was low and broad, and 
ing signs of rich dress and noble appearance. The the lattice of it opened inwards, admitting the 
Captain in command handed to the governor of fresh wind, the sounds of humanity, and the songa 
the fortress a warrant, of which the following is of the free birds. Free 1 .... 

„ • The Marquis d’Estrelles leaned against the case- 

ment and gazed over the fair fields of Touraine 
BY ORDER OF THE KING. rushing Loire sparkled in the sun- 

Thb Louvbe, Paris, September 7, 1479. shine. He thought of his stately home upon the 
ir. Lsmalcme, Govetnor of Plessis les Tours, banks o£ that some river ; of the brooiUands that 

rviU be teanol sible for the safe keeping of Claude ““ “-t"! f ^ l"! rf 

^ ,v . i • . • who had transmitted to him such a noble heritage 

d Estrelles, otherwise Marquis of Clair-niarais, unstained name ; of the fair sister, to 

until the further pleasure of the King he known, as yet, the only love of his heart— 

Surveillance without rigour. (Signod) Louis. that sister of whom he was so proud, his only 

The Captain of Archers received from M. La- ^^^ar tie on earth ; then, with darkening brow, 

^ 1 1 • 1 s. i' -i-i of that day, that black day when Louis, out on a 

marine a roMipt averring that his duty wm Imtli- ^ is iavourites, 

fully performed, took a courteous farewell of his had hafted at the Chateau d’Estrelles, and Tristran’s- 
prisoner, and then departed as rapidly as he came, evil eyes had first fallen on the Lady Eenee. And 
Claude d’Estrelles stood for a moment listening because he would not give that fair and noble- 
silently to the rattle of the drawbridge chains, and sister in marriage to one who has been justly 
the sharp ring of the horses’ hoofs passing over termed the executioner of P.aris — he had refused 
and dying away in the distance ; then, with a with horror and mad words the insult— this was 
scarcely perceptible sigh, he followed the governor ?ome upon him-this ! And Rdnee in her lonely 
in the airection indiuatea. 

One glance at his cliaige had been enough. M. calming influence upon his troubled 

Lamarque dismissed the warders, and spoke plea- spirit came the reflection ; ‘ He cannot take her 
santly to the young IMarquis, whose mood certainly by force. Bence will know how to guard herself, 
did not shew much reciprocity in the way of She is my father’s daughter. And for me— ah 
conversation. They crossed the courtyard, ascended well ! All is not ended, yet.’ The gay French, 
some steps, and stopping before a door, heavily siiirit was reasserting itself 

ironed it is true, M. Lamarque threw it open, and Soon came the governor and breakfast. And 
ushered his prisoner into a room — not a dungeon. M. Lamarque informed his prisoner that within 

A warder aiuived with lights and wine ; other certain limits he was free to walk about as lie 

refreshment was proffered, and curtly refused ; pleased. * I am rejoiced, M. le Marquis, to find 
then with a kindly ‘ Good-night,’ the governor that my instructions permit me to treat you with 
departed. lenity and grant you many privileges. And when 

Claude heard the key turn in the ma.ssive lock, you know that any infringements by you of the i 
and clenched his hands fiercely a.s he strode up boundaries laid down will cause most unpleasant 
and clown Ins ample chamber, digging at every msults, you will, I am sure, spare both yourself 
turn his heel sharply into the floor, as though he and me annoyance, by being submissive and 
thereby crushed some noxious reptile to death, patient. Mine’ — here the -vvorthy governor’s voice 
■When absolute -weariness took possession of him, he altered — ‘ mine is not an easy — not a delightful 
sank upon his couch, and sat there motionless, task. Do not make it harder for me, by getting 

staring at the ground, his fair hair ruffled, bis yourself into a worse plight.’ 
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It will be seen that M. Lamarfiuo was a landly 
wan * and tbougli a soldier and a faithful guardian 
of the fortress intrusted to him, still he was made 
of softer stuff than quite befitted a servant ol the 
merciless Louis, and the ruling power of such a 
nhice as Plessis les Tours. One needs to be oi 
r , V i’- to do the work of a M. 


lose too soon the idol of their hearts. As to the 
Marquis, he was in everything charining; lint 
his rank was too far above them for inquietude ; 
any day the capricious king might restore him to 
liberty and favour, when they would sec him no 


marble when one has 

^ Tours ! Who that reads the history 

of those times shudders toot at that welHcnowii 
name ? A prisou-imkce, in whose dark corners 
horrors untold existed. Above, splendid chambers, 
where Louis, withered, lean, and pale, with an exe- 
cutioner and barber for his constant companions, 
was wont to feast royally, and to pray hypocriti- 
cally; where courtiers, fearing their dreaded 
master, bowed dowm to him with a reverence 
that hid their hate I While below— too fur for 
their groans and cries to reach the upper air and 
intrude unpleasantly upon the hearing of those 
who made merry above them— lay chained and 
dying men, cut off for ever from light and liberty 
-Abelow, yawned the noisome dungeon, the torture- 
chamber, the oubliette. It is computed that 
during the reign of this diabolical Valois, fifteen 
hundred people perished by the oubliette alone. 
The Bastille was rent stone from stone by an 
indignant people ; but Plessis les Tours yet looks 
upon the rushing Loire, that river which bore so 
often the freight of a Heating shapeless sack, 
inscribed with the legend, ‘ Laissez passer la 
justice du Boi.’ , , .1 

Months went on, and as yet no worse luck than 
detention had happened to our Marquis, who spent 
a good deal of his time in the governor’s apart- 
ments, cultivating the acquaintance of Madame, 
a motherly Normande, and Ldonie, her fair ami 
stately daughter. That was the one bright thiiig 
inthe chiiteau of Plessis— the presence of Leonie 
Lamarque. How often, winning the consent of 
her father by the pleading ways he found it so 
hard to resist, she carried comfort into the dark 
and toviserable cells where languished the hapless 
prisoners ! How often they passed aivay blessiug 
the fair face that shone upon them in their hour 
of need ! A lovely and loving woman, would not 
every soldier in the garrison have done impossible 
things to win a smile from her 1 Notably, poor 
Gustave Ohapellier, commandant of them all, 
young, brave, and handsome, who worshipped her 
with a love exceeding great ; and laid his honest 
heart at her feet with the satisfaction — if indeed 
it were any — of knowing that slowly but surely, 
day by day, X^iionie was giving hers away to the 
noble and accomplished captive ; that the devotion 
of years was accounted as nothing to the acquaint- 
ance of weeks with the courtly, perhaps frivolous 
Marquis — that Lcionie would not hear his sighs 
nor notice his desperate unhappiness, while find- 
ing her heaven in the deep blue eyes for which 
the Estrelles were famed. Nor could anything bo 
done ; remonstrance would be idle ; Ldonio was free 
to ehoose, whether she chose wisely or not. Again, 
poor Gustave ! add to this that neither father nor 
mother had the least idea of how matters stood 
■with their daughter and the Marquis. Truly, 
Gustave’s predilection was, as it ever is with a 
Frenchman,' patent enough to any beholder who 
cared to notice it,. And it may be that the elders 
of this household were content to let him win 
their Ldonie if he could, while carmg not to 


more. 

Winter came and went. Tt was Louis’s custom 
to give no warning of his visits to Plessis, think- 
ing, probably, that it enabled him more easily 
to discover any hqisos of duty on the part of his 
governor or subonlinates. Nothing delighted Mm 
more than to seize an olfcnder in the act, and 
for that, it was of course necessary to pounce 
unexpectedly upon the delinquents. M. Lamarque, 
quite well aware of this trait in his amiable 
master’s character, circumvented it by posting 
trusty watchmen in the vicinity, who by a given 
signal warned the inmates of Plessis les Tours 
when the king’s stealthy approach, was detected. 
That signal came one April morning when 
d’Estrclles and Ldonic were on the ramparts. 
Acting upon the governor’s friendly hint, the 
Marquis betook himself to his own apartment; 
and not long aftc'.rwards Louis, attended as usual 
by his favourites Tristran and Olivier le Daim, 
entered smilingly the gates whore his coming- 
brought always death ami misery. As he descended 
from his litter, a shrunken shambling figure, 
wearing the black velvet hat adorned with its 
coarse leaden images, how many shivered as they 
caught his furtive glance and the sinister expre.s- 
sion of his pallid lips. He was in a gracious mood 
that day— -a mood that always boded ill to some 
unlucky wight, and was therefore more to be 
feared than even his spasmodic wrath. For some 
hours he amused himself by inspecting the for- 


hours he amused himself by inspecting 1 _ 
tres-s, visiting some of the dungeons, ami witness- 
ing the torture of one man, whose life mercifully 
tleparted during the process ; then, having one 
way or another settled the fate of hali-a-dozen 
human beings, the king wont to dinner with groat 
complacency. When that was over, the Marquis 
of Clair-marais was summoned to his presence. 

Spite of his bravery and gay philosophy, Claude’s 
heart gave one fuit’co throb as the hangings were 
lifted and, followed by tivo guards, he stood within 
the royal presence. More, a gleam of hatred lit 
his eyes as they fell upon Tristran, wdio, richly 
dre.ssed, stood by the window ostentatiously gazing 
out into the courtyard below. Belonging to the 
dregs of the people, low, hideoiis, and brutal, yet 
rai.sed by the caprice of a king to riches ami 
honours, the name of Tristran blots the page 0) 
history. It is inipossible _ to comprehend what 
attraction so degraded a being could have lor one 
who came at least of a royal race— -the .taco 0). 
magnificent Franci.s, and learned gracious Margaret,, 
and courtly Henry. The fact alone remam.s. ft 
is at least a triv,ial consolation to know tliiit 
nothing marks the spot of earth which at last 
received his remains ; the king’s onc-e powerluL 
favourite htis shared the fate of many nobler men, 
a dishonoured grave. 

With a look and a wave of his hand, .Ijouis dis- 
missed the guards. . . 1 

‘We are happy to see you again, Monsieur le 
Marquis; and we trust that the time given you 
here for reflection has been profitably siient, and 
the result is that you ate no'vv willing to accede 
to our wishes, exprG,ssed to yon, some mouths 
ago.’ 



BIEDS Am) FRUITS. 


‘ I rearet. Sire, that your hopes are yam. My upo 
view"?U BO detestable a subject have uot aud 

ohai.,«ng M. 

bis Bails and stealthily eyeing Ins — 

subiect ‘ That is much to be regretted—the 
mSe Gsuecially as, unfortunately, your determina- 
tion is likely to produce very unpleasant results, ^ 

S nerltedin. Our people know how much our 

ro\ml heart inclineth always to the side ol > lua 

Si nothing grieves us more than when msolent 
SiBtiSaoy conipels us to punish, when we would so 
much rather reward.’ , . ^ ^ elo 

‘ You are far too lenient always, Sire . mur 
mured the hypocrite at the mndow. 

oiaudo hi stood with taly dosed ta to 

unrii'-ht mien during the kings speech. At be 
Tnstran’s words a look of deadlier resolution, ob 
mingled with contempt, came over ins lace. 

lSuis noted it, and turning 
said mockingly: ‘1 fear, worthy Tristran, ttiat 
our foolish young friend does not appreciate yet P 
the honour that you would confer upon the iainily - 

S Estrelles. He ventures to scorn you, faith of a th 

St and thinks doubtless it were fitter we should th 
hnd you a bride among your people in the Quar- gi 

^^^TSautale^l smothered wrath. Like 

other favourites of tyrannical masters, he often 
had himself to hear in silence the stnig of Louis s 
gibing tongue, which pierced alike his friends and 

After a moment’s silence the latter again v 

to Claude. ‘AVe had hoped, Monsieur le Marquis, 

S take you back with us, restored to your home a 
and position in society, also to what is, of course, a g 
trivial thing, our royal favour. Y ^ ask you once ^ 
again— att<l think seriously before you reply . Are ^ 
wu prepared to tender us your entire submission, ^ 
and mve us the consent which we could well do 
“ttih (Otoude Aivored), ‘ tat which it .mtc < 
113 to demand of you as a loyal subject 1 Speak . . 
It is your last chance for some time to pome. 

‘ Ee wise, Monsieur le Marquis, said Iristraii, j 
turning to him; ‘and do not reject the kindness , 
S so gracious a lord. Let me implore you, for 

^^Utterly ignoring both the speaker and his words, 
Claude drew a long breath, and answered m 
a steady voice : ‘ The king is my master— but he 
has had my answer. There can he no other.’ 

‘ It is your final decision ? Think of the cost 
once more ! ’ And Louis’s eyes glittered ominously. 

‘ Sire. I have spoken,’ 

Grasping the arms of his chair, Louis rose 
quickly, and his pale lips quivered as 
vSiously: ‘Enough! Beit so. We can see 
las ly ^ow misplaced has been our kindly cou- 
Sleration for you-how foolish we have been to 
make your residence here so pleasant to you, and 
Scop Task when we could more fitlv command 
There are means of taming those who are mad 
enough to defy us. Let us see how you will relish 
t.be bread and water of afllictioii I He struck 


upon his knees before it-‘ we will pray Our Lady 
aS the holy Saints that the punishment which 
he has brought upon himself may be blessed to 
him !’ 


birds and fruits. 


rTeSS watorfcXictiou!'; He 
fiercely a bell upon the table, aiM the 
re-entLd with the governor of 

a season of repentance. And —taking oft his 
hat, he placed it upon the table, then sank down 


A GREAT deal has been written of late years on 
the relations between insects and flowers, ana 
many careful observers have shewn good reasons 
for believing that the exquisite colours of oui 
roses and our tulips depend ultimately 
slow selection of bees and butterflies But wy 
little attention in comparison has been give 
to the equally curious subject of 
between birds and fruits; and yet 
ohiects of far greater practical importance to man- 
kind than the beautiful blossoms whose origin 
Mr Darwin and his followers have so often ex- 
plained to us. Nay, more, though the ordinary 
uses of apples and pears blind us in great part to 
Sr hSuty,' it cLmot be 

. themselves are scarcely more lovely than the 
• glowing oranges, the crimson cherries, the soft 
bloomed peaches, and the purple 
‘ owe their bright colouring to the ap-eciative eye. 

^ of woodland or tropical birds. It may be well 
I worth while to glance for a moment at the . 

^ in which these pretty and sweet-flavoured seed- 
1 vessels have been produced. ... r,f“ 

,, It may here he stated that a fruit, m spite of 
e all its other uses to men or animals, is really only 
a a seed-vessel. We now know that no part of any 
e plant or animal has been created solely for tlie use 
'® ?f other species : every organ, however 

for the life of external kinds, has a duty of it. 
i-s own to perform in the econoiny of its possessor, 
a A few years ago naturalists might have asserted 
- fhaVloney wat put into the nectary of flowem 
a, simply for the sake of the bee who gathers it, 

SB and^ that a soft pulp was placed around f 
O’-' of the hlackherry simply for the benefit oi tl 
, bird which swallows it. Some people would even 
have gone so far as to assert that the honej and 
Z thl Mackberry, the bee and the bird, were al 

^ alike created solely for the ultimate enjoyment o 
ost lordly man. But nowadays no wise thinker would 

ly. venture to maintain such an opinion, m tif 
of recent discoveries and observations. It is no 
ose quite certain that every portion of hvmg 

4ing has a definite function to perform for the 
benefit of its own species. If the luscious clover 
is gifted with honey to attract the bee, with 
sweet scent to draw it on in its quest, with 
Ifo purple petals to allure its eye from afar, it i. 

nad priiLrily because the clover needs the aid of the 

fish bee ill fertilising its perfumed heads. 11 the 
nek currant coats its berry with the self-same sweet 
“<1® juices, and relies upon the self-same attractions 
rosy colouring, 'it is primarily because the 
^• currant-hush needs the aid of the bird m d s- 1 
peiBiJig its seeds through the surrounding held. 

■ Ms The bee, the bird, and man alike make use of 
own the advantages they find ready prepared ioi 
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them in the world around; but in every case 
each species performs its own work for its own 
sake. Tlie plant stores honey for the plant’s 
behoof ; the bee lays \rp in hives for its winter 
support; ami man uses it for his own pleasure. 
But the object of the bee is no more the supply 
of honey to human tables than the object of thc 
farraer in sowing wheat is the supply of soft 
nutriment for the weevil. 

Fruits; in the sense which we ordinarily give 
to the term, are seed-vessels which specially rely 
fox the dispersion of their seeds upon the volun- 
tary aid of animals. A botanist, indeed, would 
call a poppy-bead or a pod of peas a fruit ; for iu 
botanical language tlie seed-bearing apparatus of 
a single blossom always bears that name. But 
ordinary unscientific people mean by the term a 
sweetish, bright-coloured, succulent, and pulpy 
mass, though of all these characteristics, sweetness 
and bright colour are least essential, since many 
recognised fruits arc sour or acrid, and a few are 
dull and sombre in hue. Nevertheless, the popu- 
lar idea is a fairly good and accurate one, answer- 
ing to a real difference of habit iu the plants to 
which it refers. J ust as the bright bl ossoms, which 
alone are known as flowers to unscientific eyes, 
really answer roughly to those which depend for 
fertilisation upon insects, so the succulent fruits, 
which alone are known as such in every-day lan- 
guage, really answer roughly to those which depend 
for the dispersion of their seeds upon voluntary aid 
from birds or other animals. 

Voluntary aid, we must say, because some seeds, 
nice burrs and other hooked kinds, get themselves 
dispersed by means of sheep and cattle, to whose 
coats they cling, against tlieir will. Imlcod, there 
is no end to the devices which Nature adopts to 
insure that seeds should he carried to fitting spots 
for their germination. Some, like thistle-down 
and cotton, are provided with fluffy tails, wlricli 
carry them through the air on the wings of the 
wind ; others, like the maple, have regular wings 
of their own, on which they fly in the same 
manner as a kite. The balsam bursts open its 
capsule with a sort of explosion, and scatters its 
seeds around it in every direction : the grasses 
simply drop their little round grains rxponthe bare 
soil beneath. But there are two kinds of seed- 
vessel specially liable to be eaten by birds and 
other animals, and these two kinds differ dia- 
metrically in the way they comport themselves 
towards their devourers. They arc commonly called 
nuts and fruits. 

The nut is a hard-coated seed, whose kernel or 
germ — with its accompanying stock of nutriment— 
the squirrel or monkey oats whenever he can get it. 
This, of course, kills the young plant, and so defeats 
the whole purpose of the seed. Accordingly, nuts 
are purposely made in such a manner as to escape 
the noface and baffle the hungry attempts of their 
enemies. They are generally green as they grow 
among their native milage, and brown as they lie 
on the bare ground beneath. Thus they never 
attract attention by their eoloiir or mllianey. 
Then, again, they are covered by a hard shell, 
often so bard that even man finds it no easy task 


to break through the outer coat and get at the 
nutritious kernel wo'lhin, as we all know in the 
case of cocoa-mifcs, Brazil-nuts, and the American 
hickory. And. furtlionnore, they very fref|ueutly 
have a nauseous bitter husk, like that of the wal- 
nut, or are covered with little prickly hairs, as in 
the filbert ; all of which devices combine to prevent 
animals from discovering, cracking, and eating 
them. As though all this were not enough, they 
not imcoramonly coufciiu bitter juices, and some- 
times finish by poisoning the aggressors. Clearly, 
nuts are a kind of seeds whicli '"do not lay them- 
selves out for being quietly eaten up. They defend 
themselves to the very last by every possible 
device in their power. 

A fruit, on the other hand, adopts exactly 
opposite tactics. To use the language of ordinary 
life, it wants to he eaten ; or in other ^Yords, it 
is so devised by Nature as to offer every induce- 
ment to various auinuils to cat it The means 
whicli it employs for the allurement of Ijirds are 
exactly like those which flowers employ for the 
allurement of insects. .It has sweet juices, per- 
fumed essences, red, blue, or purple colouring. 
From a distance, the scarlet hips ami haws or the 
orange rowan-herritss, strike tlie eye of the bird; 
the bright hues seem to act as an advertisement 
of the food. The pulpy covering is evidently 
intended for the bird’s use, and the sweet taste for 
its pleasure. Clearly, tlie fruit is a kind of seed- 
vessel which means to be eaten if it can only get 
any one good enough to perform the duty. 

But wluit good can the plant derive from having 
its fruits devoured I If turn nut is so anxious to 
ciscape detection and to avoid animals, why should 
tlui fruit take so much trouble to excite attention 
and to commit a voluntary suicide? Simply 
because the bird is of as much use to the plant 
as the plant is to the bird. It is, in short, a 
case of mutual accommodation. Just as the bee, 
in sucking honey, carries the fertilising pollen, 
from flower to ilowei’, so the bird, iu devour- 
ing fruit, disperses the seeds which pass undi- 
gested through its body. Tlioiigh the pulp is 
always soft and sweet enougli, the actual seed is 
at heart a mit. In the plum-stone and peach-stone 
we see this truth clearly enough, for there the 
resemblance has gone to such a length that even 
the most careless observer could not overlook it. 
In the cherry and the orange it is less immediately 
obvious, but still quite recogni.sable when we look 
at the question closely. In the strawberry and 
ruspl')orry, however, the separate seeds are so much 
smaller that we scarcely notice their presence, and 
therefore we quite forget their essential identity 
with the nut. It is thus evident that a fruit is 
really a seed-vessel which has turned its outer 
coat into a soft pul}), while its inner part still 
contains oire or more hard nut-like seeds. 

Of course this description must only he accepted 
in the most general sense, for fruits belong to an 
immense variety of types. Some of them are 
simple like the plum, which may bo looked u})ou 
as analogous to the simple flower of the dog-rose ; 
while others are compound like the- fig, wiiicli 
may he considered in the same light as the com- 
pound flower-head of the daisy. Some, again, 
indulge in still wilder vagaries, like the slraw- 
berry, w’hich is in reality not a fruit at all, but 
a collection of fruit-lets, standing upon the outer 
surface of a rai.sod red rojceptaclc ; and the whole 
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f-nlnnv may tliRreforc be compared to the white 
ofllhiopta lily, whidi is one 
ol- 'ill but a little family of llowera collected upon 
f A Ld yellow spike or spadix, and surrounded 
bv a beautiful sheath, which acts as the attractive 
ortion to 5ie insect guests. But whatever may 
le the particular form of the fruit, its object is 
always S; bottom the same, to insure the- ^ispei- 
toof its seeds bythe^aid of the birdj whose 
assistance it invites with its pulpy 

The simplest form of fruit, as in the plum or 
cherry, consists of one seed, ^bell 

kernel or embryo, and surrounded by a ii^id sneii 
tSl a soft oitor’coat. ^ These we ^ 

by the name of stone-fruits, A 

■^.11 .• n,r an on all +,n attract our attention 


every other through natural selection, it is eqml^y 
true” that every portion of every plan < 7 

animal is instinct with meaning for those wl 
patiently try to read it aright. 


nice DISTIKCTIONS. 
axe S^'iAgSusl^fint'tA^t ^ 

3 jSri£sa«K 
■£ sir. 


by the name of stone-fruits, so emplmtically that the puzzieu 

seed is usually big enough to attract our attention offer his oath that lie 

v^f tocihly! Other moderately simple fruits ^sked him he sure,’ was the 

like^ tW curLit or the grape, unabashed one’s answer ; an^ 

seeds inside a single pulpy lining. more. A friend of the false-speaking Highiande 

has a separate pulp for each tiny nut , wmm in it was awful to hear him ollei ms oatn 

lie poAeCiiAe the whole mass of ^carl^ted quoth Dpnalck 

seed^ is iiiclosed in an external rind whic^^^^^^^^ difference between oHermg a 

SsSf|||lvSktr 3 ifS 5 .i ■ 

lutunm, and allow the between f TlTAiffA^ 

regular rows to peep through the giecn seams the steamer’s Peddles. Jhe ditte^_ 

‘"^i3irSSrter.e rt the same time. 

fmits are not at all stages of their growth l"ett‘'y lowiii" hy the power o’ man, p» most answ ^ 

iTs-ntio&riy ac^ke E ^^Eet^o “ ■ 

SLS^oU;;t^:ifu 

Suf±rabfgr:l%re\"“L 

captain Bohinson w« s^g^^ 

Sy“^n1nT-Cil "i 3 

crarden hydrangea, where there is no green cup tf, bis royal guest as much asTay 

Sr LyxAo hide the coloured portions as tain Eohuison steamed over ^ 

Sowly acquire their brilliant hues. i^e the Idussiaa prince an oppor- 

Tn a thousand ways, then, we see that succulent -1111111™" the antiquities there. Hie 

fruta ImrwEpslially Wed to thO »«s ^ „tari flatly refased to 

of birds. Only thSse fruits wliicli rely upon Uustodmn m know whom I haim 

fowls of tlie mr for dispersion are sweet ine ?’ inquired the disgusted oflicer, 

srass’aa-is Vfis pssv.s-;-“r ? 5 ftj s: t 

S.E“— 

which so many instances h“t'« '><’?“ Mt toutaerahle. for Captam. Bohinson asking 

T'O o vnflTs The more we look into the balanced I n ^ objection to dunking a 

llAoC; of life, tto more does it *^ 1 W of 

Si)ren"el Ion" ago pointed out, that the to t That’s a different thing eiituely . P 

SAr I’ Katurlhi not created even a 

tioA as tbAlt a InvQ exercise OM^e'Sef ^ informed hun 

not ho supplied with hot water on the 
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Lord’s day 4br sic a thixif? as shaving, ^he Count 
did not press the demand, hut ; remarked that he 

would take some toddy, if the waiter would bring 
him the materials. Here was a reasonable pro- 
nosal, and one that at once commended itsell to 
tlie conscientious waiter, who drank the whisky, 
but left the hot water to the Count The distinc- 
tion was a fine one, _ nr* 

Dr Wardlaw, iinding the six-mile walk between 
his house and his church in Glasgow too much lor 
old legs to compass comfortably, enlisted the ser- 
vices every Sunday of a sturdy pony. One day 
a meeting was held to protest against railway 
companies running trains upon Sunday, and the 
Doctor declaimed eloquently against the threa,t- 
ened desecration. When he had done, somebody 
in the crowd urged a request that he would 
repeat the Fourth Commandment. The nnsuspect- 
iri'f Doctor did so; and then the same voice 
innuired if the law did not apply as much to the 
pony as to the ox and the ass. The inference 
was too palpable to be ignored, and tbe next two 
Sundays the Doctor walked to church; but the 
third saw him astride his pony again. He c^c- 
plained that, having consulted the early bathers 
of the Church and the divines of Geneva, he bad 
come to the conclusion that the institution of the 
Lord’s Day, as observed by all Christian churches 
and sects, applied to mankind only ; and that, m 
appointing the first day of the^ week to be the 
Sabbath of the Christians, instead of the seventh, 
which was the Sabbath of the Jews, the intention 
was to leave the Sabbath of the brute creation as 
it originally stood— ■tlierefore he had again taken 
to the pony, which of counse he never worked 
on Saturdays. The worthy Doctor’s faith in hia 
own argument is paralleled by that displayed 
by tbe Missourian Bajitist minister who while 
always impressing upon libs family and flock 
that it was needless for them to take care 
of their livc.s, since the moment of their deai.h 
was fixed before the foundation of the world, 
nevertheless took especial pains in putting bis 
rifle in order when bound on a frontier mission. 
Hia wife one day ventured to suggest that his 
practice scarcely accorded with his preaching. 
‘Your view, my dear,’ replied he, ‘is a very 
proper view; but see here— suppose I should 
meet an Indian and his time bad come, and I 
hadn’t my rifle with me, what could he do ? My 
dear, we must all contribute our part toward the 
fulfilment of the decrees of Providence,' 

"When the Custom-house officials at Basle de- 
manded the payment of duty on the first consign- 
ment there of some Eau de Leurdes, the importers 
insisted the demand on the ground that the liquid 
was not a medicament, but merely water, to which 
the mystical power of faith alone gave medical pro- 
perties. The authorities, however, insisted that th© 
intrinsic worth of the water did not in any way 
concern them; it was sent to Switzerland to be 
used as a medicine, and was tlierefore liable to 
'duty as other medicines.— The theory that things 
eondticive to the. same end necessarily come m 
the same 'category, found no acceptance among 
the good people of Draperstown, Tender the 
influence m Bather Mathew's eloquence, these 
worthy Irish folks renounced their favourite 
potation; but one day, alas! somebody intro- 
duced a bottle of ether into the place, telling 
thoni that a mere thimbleful would raise the 


spirits, and that they might indulge in the new 
drink without violating the pledgo ; .and ether ha.q 
ever since been in vogue there as a cheap and 
efficient substitute for the taljooed ‘cratnr.’ The 
once poijular ‘Father’ had only scotclu'.d the, snake. 
Like the down-east miiUHlcn- wlio felt proud of 
having converted a notorious Habbatli-breaker, 
until, *^happening to ask an old fanner if he did 
not find a great difi’ereuce in his neighbour since 
he had joined the church, the latter replied : ‘0 
yes. Before, ho used to carry his axo on Ms 
shoulder when he went fence-mending on Sunday ; 
now he carries it under hia coat.’ 

When John Dalton was a lad, Elihu Eobinson 
invited him to join a young man. named Alderson 
in studying at his house of an evening. A dispute 
arising between the two students as to the working 
out of a difficult problem, Alderson clinched his 
argument by offering to bet .Dalton sixpence he 
was rigid. Objecting to betting, Mr Eobinson 
vetoed the proposition ; but sugge.sted that which- 
ever proved to be in the wrong, should find 
candles for both during the winter season ; although 
where the diilarence lay, save that the stake 
involved was larger, we .lail to see. An ability to 
comprebend such nice distinctions is very comfort- 
ing to conscientious people. A Michigan divine 
discovering that his son had been investing his 
pocket-money in a lottery ticket, wrote to the 
seller : ‘ I do not approve of lotteries, regarding 
them as no better than gambling. My son bought , 
number five in your drawing. If it drew any- 
thing, don’t send the money to Mm, Send it to 
me.' He held himself above the law he would 
lay down for others ; like the good man who 
favoured an American preacher with a letter of 
six pages rebulung him for not having attained 
a state of sinless perfeetiou ; while by folding the 
epistle in a newspaper wrapper, he contrived to 
defraud govornmeat of a couple of cents. 

One of Brougham’s earliest appearances^ as an 
advocate was in behalf of a man accused of steal- 
ing a qiair of boots. The evidence as to the theft 
was conclusive ; but Brougham contended that his 
olieirt must be acipiitted, tlie articles stolen being 
half-boots, which he argued were not boots any 
more than a half-guinea' was a guinea, or half a 
loaf a whole one. Lord Eskgrove knowing his 
man, guessed that he was being played upon, so 
without asking the prosecuting counsel to reply, 
he at once over-ruled the objection, saying; ‘I am 
of opinion that “boot” is a nomen ffonerale, com- 
prehending a half-boot. The distinction is between 
a half-boot and half a boot. The inoon is always 
the moon, although sometimes she is a half-moon.' 
— A more serious contention was raised in the Court 
of Chancery not many years_ since. A testator 
loft property tho disposition of which was atfcctcd 
by the death of ‘either' of two person.^, Guo 
learned counsel strenuously insisted that the word 
‘ either ' meant both, and quoted Chaucer, Dryden, 
Southey, Richardson, Webster, and tho Scriptures 
in support of hi.s view. The court held that 
though the word might sometimes be used in that 
sense, its 'proper meaning was one of two, as in 
Maoheath’s well-known affirmation ; 


Hmv hap'py could I bo with either, 

Were t’ other dear charmer away. 

Common-sense, however, does not always regulate 
legal decisions. A Neapolitan tax-collector, proved 
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0 draw tihe line somewliere, and I 
;o lie drawn at sauce.’ The visitor 
Thank you. I am obliged for the 
But allow me to point out, that 

e so wonderfully quick to remember 

.« 4 :. 'on his whrmad7the sauce, you seem quite to forget who 
his pocket- made the bottles 1’ 

When the — — ^ — — — 

THE HOSPITAL MOHTE DELLA 
Tribunal °ofl MISERICOEDIA. 

indebted for the following very interesting 
particulars to a correspondent residing in Haples : 

Some two hundred and seventy years ago, a 

gentlemen J^eed to haV'© 

as it is now,: one of 


;o have appropriated the piihlic moneys to 
nvn privatV use, was acquitted on the * 

Sni one of the public, he was patt-owner of 
money, and could not steal what was his o 
-ThI son of a wealthy German 
allowance, obtained a loan Irorn a hanker, t 
wav home, a thief lightened him of 

ermtaining the borrowed notes. 

talker demanded repayment, *6 
at liim ; and he was compelled to,“e 
proceedings before tbe Imperial 

Lmmeree, to have the pleasure of Wn are 

court decide he had no grounds for ’ 

u£toteivS actnal|SS^^^^ rmmier of Keapoliti _ 

hSer ttth Ic W Z ion^^On a^ pmnie ‘'Sr,5„g ^n^ons 

if his Wer’s money m Sy prepared for the feast. The day fpnom ed 

which he gave away while going h • turned out to he a downpour of ram, and thus the 

was dismissed with the caution oSal object was frustrated. A.happy sugges- 

take to take money dishonestly even for a reiig ous o ^g made-that the viands should be 

purpose. n„ -fino pntnre are distributed to a selected number of iioor ; and such 

Distinctions of holiday- was the gratitude evinced by the recipients, that 

occasionally made. An ^ -i,,, struck it occurred to those who had originated the idea 

keeping in a fishing village pretty of utilising the unused dishes of the abandoned 

one day by tbe downcast appearance of a pretty ot u g 

damsel, asked her why she was so sad. It to comme- 
nd story • her sweetheart found no favour witli snoum carried out with 

papa. I^owing the young follow to regularity and success, so much so, that I 

fug, honest, and industrious, fed to the formation of the Soefoty del Monte 

what was the objection. fondly Lila Misericordia ; wbicli was afterwards 

weeping girl, fo’fiy.^^^ber i® , hn onlv tioned and duly incorporated by the state. The 

is not in our station; tlmy are peqile who only tionea^^a^^ 

Tirvr cotton sheets. The distin ^_-p,oqfou sick to relieve prisoners, to shew hospitality to 

Srr;S2S'B.!S;S 

“2., ° The pS wUchVSwtked S dieses pecM 

fTu- notice and commendation. , , . 

Qce Ischia, long famous for its thermal springs, and 
in® wiS twenty miles from Haples, was wisely 
bis selected by the ‘ iliserieordia’ as a place where 
the pooxer^classes might receive the benefit from 
ive- the use of the waters ; and accordingly, a large 
wer Hospital was erected by the Society. The one 
the aetnW BOW in use, a very spacious building, was 
iml biStfoi778. Within its Wls are seventy-seven 
mer rSfo baths, all in one long “lA Ae 

>r of connection with the hot springs ot Gurgiteno, the 
A water of which is about one hundred anf, ^0^*7“ 


who wear .boots, and 
thoroughly is this disi 
one claiming to be hoc 
appearance barefooted, 
mere upper leathers st 
the other hand a bai^ 
hoots unless he sees 
permanently from tm 
of admission to piibl 
lated accordingly— so 
for barefeet ; and no one ever dreams ot^ s 
half the cost of his pleasure by removm 
boots before entering. , 

Parvenus are proverbially blessed with c 
nientlv short memories. A wealthy glass- 1 
settled down at a midland watermg-plac. 
‘society’ of which is largely composed ot J 
business-men. After much debate, the new- 


JhWioL, andsought f Hosp 
was duly proposed and seconded ; but found Ifosp 
iself excluded hj one black ball ; and it did not , of st 
e him long to discover ho owed that to the is a 
^iVblower He forthwith waited on that worthy, of wl 
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room. At tlie time I visited tlie Hosjntal, at 
about 9.30 A.Af.; all the patients, with very lew 
exceptions, were in the bathing fiftZie— the greater 
number of them in the baths. The salk is thnr- 
oiv'lily well ventilated. I particularly nouced 
the tenderness and eare shewn to tho suDerers 
hr the attendant.^, who had in many cases not 
only to help them into the hatha, hut to umlvcss 
ami dress them. I saw all sorts of chronic rheu- 
niatiain, swollen and stilf joints some oi the 
pati6tits 'Were tifllicted with ptiralysis, others 
diseases of the hone, some with oltl gun-shot 
%younds. The good which these baths were doing 
was strongly marked in the expression of the 
faces. After remaining some time in the bathing 
sallS) I visited, before going np the incline, the 
rooms devoted to the nse of the medical attend- 
ants, who are supplied with every modern medical 
scientific assi.stance. 

The bathing season only lasts from July until 
September ; and the management at Majiles first 
send women patients, who are iireatod exclu- 
sively, occupying the Hospital for about forty 
days ; and thou they leave, and are replaced by the 
same number of men. Tlui patients jun sent oyer 
free of all expense from Naples to Cusatnicciula, 
and back again in. a special stuamcT. The trustees, 
and the trustees alone, give admission to this 
valuable institution, from wliicli no foreigner is 
excluded so long as personal application is made 
ill Naples, and who, after medical exainination, i.s 
eertified to be a ■jnopor .subject for ivlief. i. was 
accumi)auicd in my vi.sit to the Hospital by a 
medical gentleman, a native of Ischia, who has 
long practised in the island, and who introiluced 
me to the resident doctor. He was good enough 
to shew me over the establishiuent. 

Tlie sleeping- wards are .spaciou.s and well venti- 
lated. The beds are large, and; kept scrnpubrnyly 
clean. At the head of each bed is a card, detailing 
the nature of the case treated ; and it cau be, well 
understood what valuable medical statistics cau 
lie learnetl and compiled by studying the yasew, 
Se.veml w’ard.s in the upper part of the Imilding 
are devoted to cliildren; and hove one_ has aii 
opportunity of witnessing the ravages which scro- 
fula makes on the poor little 8ufrerer.s. It is 
impossible to speak too highly of the care shewn 
to the children tiy the attendants, and particularly 
by the Sisters of Charity wdio are attached to the 
Hospital At the left side of the court of the 
quadrangle there is a general salle in which the 

t atients\line ; and adjoining the salle is a spacious 
itchen. On the opposite side of tho coixrt is the 
chapel The food which was being prepared was 
excellent; and this, combined with tho general 
salubrity of the Isehian air and the careful admi- 
nistration of the baths, goes a long way in elfecting 
cures. Over four hundred are annually scut to 
the Hospital from Naples. 

At the other side' of tho road, opposite to the 
entrance of the Hospital, are the. Htms or vapour- 
balhg, which are irsed largely. There in a round 
room in which are sixteen niches, sit the patients, 
•who enjoy the vapour, which is let in direct from 
the spring. There are also means for applying 
cold-water- doilebas ; and the mud front Uie springs, 
impregnated as it is with the main compounds of 
the water it8eif*--anamoly, salt, soda, carbonic acid, 
and sulphur — is. applied with much success in 
cases of chronic rheumatism, sciatica, apd gout 


Gurgitello is the name of the siting which sup- 
plies the Hospital ; but tlu'ro arc. several other 
springs in the neighbourhood which have repute, 
such as Oappoue, dx-, 'J'liesi' wat<'rs are taken 
internally, and being strongly alkaline ami antacid, 
are eminently useful in cases (iTHtomucU complaints. 

There are two pul)lic esla-blislmumU of baths at 
Casauiiccinla, botli well managed. Here may be 
seen daily during the season the numerous 
strangcr-s who visit the island for the baths. 
Attached to sonn; of the hotels (notaldy tlio 
JhiUemie) are also to be found mineral baths. 
There is a fairly w;ell organised steam-service 
between Naples and Clisamicciola — two boats each 
way every morning and evening, the trip lasting 
three hours; stopi'ing to embark and disembark 
pa.sseugers at the toivn of Ischia, and also at 
Procida, the adjoining island. 

The sail along the coast from Cape hlisena, 
passing Baja, Pozznoli, and Posilipo to .Naples, is 
replete witl'i interest. To the east, Vesuvius always 
primiimuit ', ami to the, south the towering Muulo 
St Angelo, with tlie towns of Cast(dlamare di 
Stabia, Vico, IMcta, Sorrento, and tho i.sle of 
Oiipri.. The excursioms inland and coastwise at 
Iseliia arc all charming. Oju*. of the most attract- 
iv« is that from ( JaHumic.cidla lo ilarano on the 
Houth side. The drive up the valley by an .excel- 
lent recently con-tnietod road puts one in luiiul 
of Hiigli.sh woodland scenerja The lava stream of 
13{)2 is cro.s.Hed ; and the volcanic crags mixed with 
liuxuriant vegetation add much to tho beauty of 
the scene. Then again there is the drive from 
Casamic.innhi In the tuwu of Ischia, passing by the 
royal park and casinos, and the picturcstpiely situ- 
ated model'll licu'bmtr, formerly the Lake of I.schia, 
whidr was once an old crater. About a mile from 
the harbour is the town of Ischia itself, with its 
famed old casth; on an i.solatod rook, so often made 
the subjeet of a picture by artists of repute. 

Tins it .LULL A BY. 

The folhiwiiij! pretty htlliLy Is cnllwl from n, volume, 
ot Irinh vcr.'^e c-nlitlutl .Sto/.'/.f of KiUarnr)i, by Alfred 
.rorcuvid tiravcK, pulilirfliod by Lsljjster & <Jti., -Luilgate 
ilill, Londua. 

I’n rock my own sweet clikllo to rest in a cradle of 
aold on a liiiijgli of tbo willow, 

To the slin-liocin slio of the wind of the west and the 
siiii lion lo <if the soft sea billow. 

(Slticp, baby dear, 

Sleep witliout fear, 

Mother Is here honlde ymir pillow. 


liiildie to steep In a silver boat 
cascades, aud a 


I M put my own swei 

on the boantifnl river, 

"Whore a sbodmeu whis)»‘r the whlii 
sho hoo lo the green il:ig.s .shiver. 

Sleep, baby dear, 
without fear, 

Mother is liore with you for even 

She hoo lo 1 lo the rise and fail of mother's hoRom 'tis 
sleep has bound you,: 

And 0, Kiy child, what cozier ftcst for rosier rest could 
love have found you? 

iSloop, baby deal', 

Sleep witlmut fear, 

Mother’s two arms arif clasped around you. 


Printed and Published by Wl & in CnAvmna.s, 47 Pater- 
noster Jtow,.Loni)Oif, tmcl 330 lUgli Street, ItDiununan- 
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PARSIMONIOUS PEOPLE. 

It is tine duty of every one to be thrifty; but 
it should be kept iu mind there is a difference 
between thrift and mean parsimony. Some people 
who are at ease in their circumstances make them- 
eelves ridiculous by shabby attempts at saving. We 
I once knew an old Scotch lady who, though she 
I had a considerable sum of money left her, was 
parsimonious to an extraordinary extent. As she 
grew old she grew more miserly, xintil she would 
not allow herself milk for her tea or meat for 
dinner. Bent double with rheumatism in her old 
age, she would not pay any one to wash or clean 
her house, but with infinite labour accomplished 
these tasks for herself. She never would send for 
a doctor, for she pithily remarked: ^They cost a 
power o’ siller, and did no good.’ On bitter winter | 
days we often found her shivering over a single i 
handful of fire ; a small piece of hard cheese and 
a cup of tea with mouldy bread, her only dinner. 
'When she died she left about eight hundred 
pounds, besides various moneys in silver, copper, 
i and bank-notes, which she had stuffed into drawers 
I and various secret recesses. All her money went 
to a couple of nephews, who never paid her the 
' least respect, and who even grudged the neces- 
' 'sary outlay for her funeral ! 

An old clergyman of very mean habits got 
married when far advanced iu life, to the great 
surprise of all his actxuaintances, who wondered 
-at such an act of extravagance. Upoir inquiry, 
however, it was found that he had married entirely 
from motives of economy. The lady of his choice 
was the widow of a respectable schoolmaster, who 
ufter her husband’s decease was ixi the habit of 
lending him the clothes of the defunct ; so, think- 
ing that marriage woidd put him in possession of 
the remainder of the said garments, he proposed, 
and was accejffed! His stipend was, with glebe 
and other things, about two hundred pounds per 
annum, yet by dint of sheer niggardliness, he 
died leaving many thousands. He made a point 
of picking up and taking home anything he could 
find — a piece of coal fallen from a passing cart, 
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an old lucifer-match bo.x, pieces of stick from a 
neighbouring wood—anything to save outlay in 
his own house. He never wrote on a new sheet of 
paper, always rising blank pages of other peojple’s 
letters, and turned all envelopes outside in, so 
as to make them available for his own use. After 
his death, a drawer full of turned envelopes, 
gummed together in a very ingenious way, -was 
found. On one occasion he gave a dinner, which 
consisted of a sheep’s head minus the trotters, 
which were to be kept for next day’s dinner. 

, A very wealthy gentleman of respectable family 
became heir to still more money from the death 
of a brother, also a rich man. The increase of 
wealth made him more wretchedly mean than 
formerly. Pie entered upon his new possessions by 
wearing his brother’s clothes ; and as his brother 
had been a rather meagre personage, while he him- 
self was stout, people soon observed the spareness 
of his garments. He sometimes gave presents, 
but only from interested motives. He dined out 
as often as j)ossible, that he might save buying 
food; and turned bis back upon all benevolent 
schemes. Yet, strange to say, when he died be 
bequeathed considerable sums to certain hospitals . 
and charities. This was probably from motives 
of vanity, as he had never been known in the 
! remembrance of any one to do a really benevolent 
action. 

There was a Thomas Pett who died in Clifford’s 
Passage, London, in 1803. He was a native^ of 
Warwickshire. He came to London at the age 
of ten with one shilling in his pocket. As he 
had no friends or relations in the city, he was 
indebted to the kindness of an old woman who 
sold pies, for a morsel of bread, till he could pro- 
cure himself employment. Some time after, he 
was engaged as errand-boy by a tallow-cbandler. 
Mrs Dip — the chandler’s wife— being ‘a lady of 
London mould,’ could not endure his rustic 
manners and awkward gait ; so she sent him off’ 
one bitter winter’s night with the remark : ‘Your 
master hired you in my absence, and I’ll turn 
you off in to.’ The good husband did not desert 
Tom however ; he found him out, and sent iiim 
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&B apprentice to a birtcher in Southwark. For 
the first five years he had twenty-five poimda a 
year and meat and drink. The accumulation of 
money and the abridgment of expense were the 
two sole objects of his thoughts. Ilis cxperisos 
were reduced to three heads—lodging, clothing, 
and washing. For the first ho fixed on a back- 
room in the second-floor, with one window, that 
occasionally, admitted a stray sunbeam. Of his 
dress every article was second-hand. Bor was he 
choice in the colour or quality; sagely observ- 
ing, when he was teased about his garb, that 
according to Solomon there was nothing new 
under the sun ; and that as to colour, it was a 
mere matter .of fancy. Concerning washing, he 
said that no man deserved a clean shirt who could 
not wash it himself ; and that the only fault lie 
had to find with Lord North was the duty ho 
imposed upon soap. There was one expense 
however, that always weighed heavily on his 
mind, and often robbed him of a night's rest, ami 
that was shaving. lie often lamented that he had 
never learned to shave himself. lie used to con- 
sole himself under this alUiction by hoping that ; 
one day beards would bucomo fa.shiouable. He i 
made a promise to himself that as soon as he had 
amassed a thousand pounds ho 'would treat him- 
self to a pint of porter every Saturday. Fortune 
soon put it in his power to perform this promise, 
and he continued to treat hiinself till the addi- 
tional duty was laid on porter ; he then reduced 
his portion to half a pint once a week. If he 
heard of an auctiofi anywhere near, he ran quickly 
and begged a catalogue, as if anxious to buy, and 
after he had collected a number of these he sold 
them for waste-paper. When he heard an acci- 
dental rumour that the bank in which his money 
was had failed, he shook from head' to- foot and 
took to his bed, refusing to eat until he was 
assured that all was right. He was never known, 
even in tlie depth of the colde-st winter, to liglit 
a fire in his room, or go to bed by candle-1 iglit. 
He loved goo^ cheer-— at the cost of another, 

* Every man/ said he, 'should eat when ho can ; 
an empty sack cannot stand,' Once on a time he 
was prompted by the demon of extravagance to 
purchase a whole pint of small-heer ; but aftop 
buying it, Was so overcome by remorse that ho 
locked it in his closet ; then threw the key out 
of tiie window, that he might not be tempted to 
make too free with it. 

Thus lived Thomas Pelt, whose pulse for the 
last twenty years of his life rose and fell with the 
funds ; who for forty-two years lived in Clare 
Market as journeyman butcher ; who lodged for 
thirty years in one gloomy apartment, which was 
never brightened up with coal or candle light or 
the face of a visitor; who never treated man, 
woman, or child to a glass of any kind' of liquor ; 
who almost never at^s a morsel at his own expense ; 

^ who never said a civO. thing to a woman ; who 
would not trust a laundress with a pocket-lmud- 
. kerchief ; who considered all must be mad or 
foolish that did not pile up gold ; and who tried 
to bargm for Ins coffin half an hour before he 
dieA He left two thousand four hundred and 
seventy-five Jiounds to distant' relations, not one 
of whom he 'had ever seen or written to. The 
Ipllomng lisfe of his -wearing-apparel, taken by a 


shirts that might pass for lishiiig-nets. A pair of 
stockings darned with every eolmw. ; A pair : of • 
old sandals, A bedstead. A toothless comb. A 
very old almanac. One old chair and wretched 
table. A small Ipoking-glaSs. ' And a leathern bag 
with one guinea in it.' 

A miser of even more penurious habits than 
Mr Pott was Mr Daniel Dancer, who was born in 
1716, and was the (ddesfc of four chiklren, 1-Iis 
lather lived on _ Harrow Weald Common, near 
Harrow-on-the-I_lill, whore he posse-sseeV property . 
to a very considerable amount, which his son 
Daniel, by a most deterniinod and whimsical 
abstemiousness, increased to upwards of three 
thousand per annum. The childhood of Daniel 
Dancer passed without anything :i'emarkable. It 
was only when he attained his majority that he 
began to display a ‘ saving ■ knowledge ' |3erfectly 
incredible. Ho had a_ siister whose disporition 
agreed perfectly with his own, and as they lived 
together many years, their stories are necessarily 
connected, and would furnish the most melaucholy 
and degrading instance of the infirmity and folly 
of human nature. 

Mr Dancer’s wardrobe might justly boast more 
colours, textures, ami .substances than the garments 
of a company of strolling players, and yet notwith- 
stainling all his curioua jmtehing, his garments 
oftoti failed to cover his skin, though he strove to 
keep all together by a strong hay-band round his 
waist. Linen wan a luxury to which; in spite of 
luH avarice, he was not wliolly a stranger ; for at 
an early period of his life he used to buy two 
ehirta every year ; but for some time before Me 
(lentil he nevCT allowed hiinself more than one. 
After thi.s shirt got into Iris possession, it was 
doomed to iiaiig upon his back till it fell off in 
rags, never being eitlior washed or mended. After 
his siateris death, a pair of sheets as black as soot- 
bags were discovered upon the beda j but these Mr 
•Dancer would never aulfer to be removed; and 
when they were at length worn out, they were 
never repniced ; so that after that time he relin- 
quished the use of linen to sleep in. He never 
would allow any one to make hi.s bed ; and at the 
time of his deatln it wus observed to be filled with 
sticks which he had stolen from different hedges* 
HiB room was not swept for many years. • 

Mr Dancer’s ingonnity in concealing his money 
was mo.st wonderful i his bank-notes were usually 
deposited with the spiders ; they were laid among 
the cobwebs in tho cowhouse; and hia guineas 
were placed in holes in the chimney and about 
the fireplace. The house, or rather the heap_ of 
ruins in -which Mr Dancer lived, and which 
after his death Captain Ilolnu'-s 'succeeded to, 
was a miserable decayed building, dreadful in its 
e'xtenial- awearance, for ifc' had not been xopiured 
for more than lialf a century But though poor 
in outwiu’d appearance, tim ruinous fabric was rich 
in the interior. It took many weeks to c.xploro 
its contents. One o£ hia richest escritoires was 
found to he a dungheap in tho cowhouse, from 
which a sum little short of two tliousand five lum- 
’ died pounds -was disinterrod; and in an old jacket, 
carefully tied and strongly nailed down to the 
manger wore found, in bank-notes and gold, ^ five 
hundred pounds more. Several largo bowls filled 
„ ^ ^ , , -with guineas, half-guineas, and quantities of silver, 

a in the neighbourhood, runs thusi ‘An, old were discovered at different times in searebing the 
wig. A hat as ^oft- as a pancake. Two 1 corners of the house, and various parcels of bank- 
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notes stuffed into old cushions and chairs. In the not know anything more melancholy or degraded 
stable, Captain Holmes found some jugs of silver than the sight of old age grasping eagerly every 
money. The chimney was not left nnsearched, coin in order to save, while all the\vhiie the poor 
and well repaid the trouble ; for in nineteen attenuated body is sinking for want of needful 
different holes, all filled with soot, were found food, clothing, and comfort, 

various sums of money, amounting to naoxe than ^ ^ 

two hundred pounds. _ And to finish up with, MAEGAEET SEFTOH’S SETTLEMENT. 

SIX hundred pounds in bank-notes were found 

ill an old teapot. Thus living wretchedly, and chapter in. 

dying with not one vestige of comfort, 3)aniel As the wedding-day approached, Colonel Sefton’s 
Dancer and his miserly sister furnish to all anxiety increased rather than diminished. The 
future generations an illustration of the extreme sharp cold of winter seemed to he sapping his 
of penuriousness, life. He was, palpably, growing weaker day by 

An extraordinary character lived some twenty day, and it was in vain that Margaret begged that 
years ago in a small Scotch town on the Firth of the wedding should he postponed, so that she 
Forth. His name was Joe Taylor. He occupied might nurse him. He was inexorable in his 
a miserable hovel, and wandered abroad over the resolution to see her provided with a husband 
country buying rags, old hones, &c., bundles of before his death should expose her to a renewal 
which were carried by a poor starved ass, the sole of Walter’s suit. Margaret, at last, gave way to 
living creature belonging to him. The only food his wishes, and preparations were made for the 
ho allowed this wretched q^uadruped was the grass marriage, she stipulating that there should be no 
that grew at ijhe side of the roads in their many honeymoon, as she would not leave him to the 
wanderings, or a bundle of forage abstracted care of others ; and to this both the Colonel and 
from some farm-place. Taylor’s food consisted of Mr Mainwaring had to agree. Owing to the failing 
whatever he could beg, borrow, or steal — a few health of the master of the house, it was decided 
turnips lifted from the fields, some mussels or that the event should he as quiet as possible; 
other shell-fish laboriously gathered on the shore, the only strangers who were to be present, besides 
broken victuals from houses of the rich, old cab- myself the best-man, being two old spinster 
bage-stalks, anything in short that would stop the ladies at whose school Margaret had received her 
cravings of a naturally healthy appetite. Living education, and for whom she had a great affection, 
near the shore, Joe made a point of watching for The settlement was accordingly prepared for the 
wreckage of any sort, and it was a happy day signatures of the trustees and of the betrothed 
for him when any fioating cargo made its appear- couple, and everything was in readiness for the 
ance on the beach. One day great excitement eventful occasion. ■ 

prevailed among the fisher-people. The surface of It was a bitterly cold day at the end of 
the waves was covered to a considerable distance November, and, late in the afternoon, I drew my 
by quantities of apples, probably part of some chair before the fire for a good warm, before 
wreck. The inhabitants plunged into the sea, leaving for my solitary bachelor home. Lulled 
securing as many as they could, but were outdone by the dreamy warmth, I lost myself in a reverie, 
by Joe, who with greedy eagerness managed to in which the past was mingled with the future, 
clutch a peck or two, which he sold next day in ‘Poor hpy!’ I said to myself as I thought of 
the town. After his death, which was hastened by Walter, whom I liad not seen , since the night 
a violent cold caught in an unusually long ramble, that he had met me outside his father’s house, 
his hut was searched ; and in various holes and Memories of the blank in my own Ufe stirred my 
corners money to a considerable amount was found heart with compassion. Was he so indifferent as 
— not less than eighty pounds in all. In a corner he had represented himself to he ? For the time, I 
of the hovel, under a stone of the uneven and had been deceived j but now a mournful conviction 
broken floor, were found no fewer than three dozen came that it was hut bravado, and that he felt 
silver spoons, of all sorts and sizes, discoloured with Margaret’s desertion more poignantly than we had 
damp and marked with various initials. It was guessed. My fears ran in a new channel as I 
thought that Joe in the course of his many years’ thought of what he had told me about his own 
depredations must have carried off a stray spoon wedding. In a moment of anger and disappoint- 
every now and then, and so accumulated these, of ment, he might be led to throw himself away upon 
which he never made any use, and which he was some worthless object, and by an ill-considered act 
probably afraid to sell. It was quite possible that mar the happiness of Ms whole after-life. Filled 
in Joe’s visits to the kitchens of the neighbour- with these dreary reflections, I put on my over- 
hood he might have helped Mmself to what he coat, and was just about to call my head-clerk to 
saw lying about, while the cook brought her dish give him directions about thp morrow — when I 
of broken scraps from some back-kitchen or cup- should be absent from the office, aa it was the day 
hoard. Hence the mystery of the spoons. fixed for the wedding— when the door was pushed 

The instances of people in large towns living open and a warmly clad female figure entered the 
miserably and dying of starvation, while all the room. ‘ Hullo, Margaret ! ’ I cried in a surprised 
time hoards of money are hidden away in bundles tone, for it w'as she. ‘ Whatever brings you here 
of rags, under hoards, &c., are frequently to he at such a time? The Colonel is not worse, I 
met with, and furnish sad proofs that the ‘greed hope?’ I asked anxiously, for I began to fear that 
for money is greater than the love of life.’ perhaps he had had another seizure of the dread 
Examples of this kind are every little while disease that had laid siege to his existence._ 
recorded in the newspapers; and we sadly con- ‘0 no,’ she replied, sitting down mid unfastening 
template the fate of tliose who wilfully perish in her warm fur-cloak, ^ ‘ I think he is a little better 
the midst of plenty, A wise frugality is widely to-night; but. he is rather anxious about the 
different from an unnatural meanness, and we do settlement, 'so I have called to ask you ior it. Is 
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it ready ? ’ There was a little ncuvoue hesitation 
about her voice as she looked at ine with a slightly 
anxious look. 

It had been arranged that I should take tho 
deed to Harlowc Crescent with me on the morning 
of the wedding ; but knowing Colonel Sefton's 
morbid anxiety about the matter, I did not feel 
surprised that the should want to have the deed 
in his own possession. My co-trustee had already 
signed the deed, as a family bereavement had 
taken him abroad for a few weeks, so that he 
would not be able to be present at the wed- 
-.dingi -v 

‘Yes ; here it is/ I replied, as I drew the deed 
from the tin box in which it was kept, and handed 
it to her. ' Her hands trembled as she took it 
from me and placed it on her lap, while she slowly 
removed her gloves. 

‘What a lot of writing, and liow nicely it is 
written !’ she cried, as she untied tlie pink tape 
which ,wa 8 fastened round it and slowly unfolded 
the unwieldy parchment. ‘ I am so nervous about 
to-morrow, Sir Woodroire,’ she said, after one or 
two attempts to read tho contents of tho deed. ‘ i 
want you to tell me all that I shall have to do. 
Must I sign my name wliere M.r Jamieson ha.s 
signed his F 

‘ No,’ I replied, as I pointed out the two seals 
intended for her and Mr Mainwaring, and shewed 
her where they would have to sign tlutir names. 
‘You can sign it now, if you like,’ I said, thinking 
that perhaps it might relieve her anxiety about 
the morrow. 

She accepted my offer with avidity, and I 
accordingly called 'in one of the clerks as a wit- 
ness. As soon as alio had signed her name, I, as 
the remaining of the two trustees, signed iiiino, 

‘There!’ I' cried, while the old clerk was attest- 
ing our signatures ; ‘ there ia only one inoro now to 
sign, and that is Mr Slainwaring ; and as you now 
know all the formalities to be observed in exe- 
cuting a deed, you might got liim to sign it to- 
night 5 so that there will be nothing to do to it 
to-morrow. I will mark the place with a lead 
pencil whore ho is to write his name, and any of 
the servants ivho can write will do as a witness.’ 
I pencilled his name carefully on the deed — 
‘Owen’ one side of tho seal, and ‘Mainwaring’ the 
nthen . 

Margaret watched me closely. ‘How strange 
it all is I’ she remarked as I laid down the pencil 
and refolded tho stiff parchment. ‘ I suppose you 
have to be very careful in preparing these deeds ?’ 
she continued musingly. And then, as if struck 
with a sudden thought : ‘What do you do if there 
should happen to bo a mistake in the writing?’ 
she asked. ‘ Does it spoil the deed 1 ’ 

Old men like talking and explaining, and more 
especially when the auditor is a pleasant, intelligent 
young lady; so I at once entered into a learned 
explanation of deeds and documents of like import- 
ance. She listened to me very patiently for some 
time ; but at last finding that her particular ques- 
tion had not been replied to, she abruptly checked 
my learned dissertation. 

‘ Yes,:ygs ! ’ she said somewhat sharply 5 ‘ but I 
pked you^^hat you did when there was a mistake 
in the writing that .it was aholUUl'^ necessary to 
alter.’ 

‘ Well,’ I replied, * if the alteration is an import- 
ant part of the deed, we make those who? have to 


sign the deed, and the witnesses, write tlioir initials 
by the side. of the alteration, to shew that it was 
done before, or at tho snme time that tho deed was 
executed.’ To illustrate my explanation, I shewed 
her a deed where a name liad been written wrongly, 
and had been altered iu the way I had described 
to her. 

She seemed sati.sfiod with my exjfiauation, and 
placing tho settlement in a small bag tlnit fdie had 
brought with her,^ she rose from her seat, and 
stood silently putting on her glovc.s. Her cheeks 
flushed once or twice, and tho lips half parted as 
if she were about to speak. I was in hopes that 
she was about to confide in mo ; but my expecta- 
tions wore disappointed, although I fancied that 
she suppressed a sigh as she took my hand at 
parting, and asked me to be at Harlowe Crescent 
on the inorrow_ as early as possible, as she was 
afraid of the effects of tho excitement of the day 
upon tho Colonel, if left too much to himself 


CHAMim IV. 

The wedding morn ro.so cloudy and overcast with 
a biting easterly wind, that chilled one through 
and through with cruel blighting force ; but about 
nine o’clock the wind voitred round to the south, 
and the heavy gray snow-laden clouds rolled their 
threatening darkness from tho sky’s bright face, 
and unveiled tho sun’s generous warmth, thawing 
the stony hardness of the frost-bound earth. A 
troublesome client who had followed me to my 
private rcsidenco detained me for some little time, 
so tluit I was about half an hour later than I had 
promised to be wlum X drove up to the house in 
ilarlowG Crescent. 

As soon as I entered, I saw by the scared look 
of tho old butler who opened tho door to mo 
tliat something was tho matter. ‘Oh, Mr 'Wood- 
rolfe ! tSuch a droa<lful thing I’ A.nd ho shook 
his head and groaned dismally as he assisted me 
iu taking off my overcoat. 

‘ What is the matter, William V I asked in an 
alarmed tone. ‘ Is your master ill ?’ 

‘ No, sir,’ he sighed in reply. ‘ Worse — ^worso ! 
My poor <fear young mistro.ss ! ’ 

‘Wluit about her? Tell me, man, quick!’ I 
cried, as, impatient with his slowness, I grasped his 
arm roughly. 

‘ Cone, sir, gone !’ And tears stood in the faith- 
ful fellow’s eyes, for ho had known and loved 
his mistress from her earliest childhood, when 
fimt she laid helped to fill the dull old house 
with brightness.' 

With dillieulty, I managed to extract from him 
tho information that on the arrival of tho old 
ladies who hail been M'argaret’s governesses, they 
had gone to seek her in her room, but, to tiieir 
astonishment, had found it deserted. _ The liouse 
had been searched all over for tJie^ missing bride- 
elect, but without a trace of her being found. 

I hurried past tlie old man, and opened the 
dining-room door. The table was_ laid for the 
breakfast, that now in all probability would not 
be needed ; but no one was there ; so I inpidly 
made my way to the drawing-room, where I found 
the whole household a3,scmbled in a terrible state 
of confusion. The tivo old ladies and the Colonel, 
dressed in their wedding liuery, were cros.s-qne3- 
tioning Margaret’s maid about her mistress ; but 
the girl either knew nothing, or if she did, would 
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not say anything to throw a light on the mystery. 
Prom her calm self-possession and the deliberate 
answers that she made^ I felt convinced that she 
knew more of the matter than she was telling 

IS. 

It was hard to find out what had really happened, 
for as soon as I appeared upon the scene, every 
one commenced talking at once in a state of the 
greatest excitement. The poor old Colonel alone 
was silent. He seemed dazed, and too much 
overcome by his grief to be of any use. He 
moaned feebly when I spoke to him, and wrung 
his hands wdth a piteous helpless movement as : 
he listened to the confused stories and wild con- 
jectures the others were pouring into my tortured 
ears. One thing, however, was very plain, and 
that was, that Margaret was not to he found in the 
■ house. Upon inquiry, I found that she had not 
been seen since just after her early breakfast, 
when she went for her usual morning visit to 
Colonel Sefton’s room, as he never got up till 
after that meal 

Kneeling beside the bed, she had taken his 
shaking hand in hers, and raising it gently, had 
placed it on her head. ‘ Bless me, dearest father,’ 
she had said in a strangely moved voice. ‘You 
have been father and mother to me, and I dare 
not do what I have to do to-day without your 
mnction and blessing,’ 

‘ Why — sanction, my girl J you know you have 
it,’ he nad replied ; but she, with earnest persist- 
ency, had made him repeat the word as, with 
uplifted hand and holy reverence, he blessed his 
beloved adopted daughter, and solemnly com- 
mitted her to the all-protecting care of the one 
great Universal Pather. Greatly agitated, she had 
risen from her knees, and throwing her arms 
round the old man’s neck, had passionately kissed 
him, and, in tearful silence, left the room. 

According to the maid’s statement, her mistress 
had told her that she preferred dressing herself, 
and would ring for her .when she needed her 
assistance to put the final touches to her toilet. 

Miss Percival and her sister had arrived about 
half-past ten, and notwithstanding that Margaret’s 
maid threw every obstacle in their way, had, 
wdth the tenacious fussiness of age, forced their 
way up-stairs, claiming as a right the privilege 
of entering the chamber of the motherless bride, 
who owed so much to their careful training. The 
girl sulkily threw open the door for them ; hut it 
w-as too late — the cage was there, but the bird had 
flown. 

By my advice, a messenger W'as at once de- 
spatched to the church, to break the news to the 
expectant bridegroom of his bride’s disappearance, 
and to seek his assistance in solving the my.story. 
Uneasy as I felt at Margaret’s flight, yet I could 
not suppress a feeling of exultation at the thought 
of his disappointment. I was in hopes that she 
had repented at the eleventh hour, and in a moment 
of despair, had fled Iroirr the house, and taken 
refuge with some friend, from whom doubtless we 
should soon licar as to her safety ; nevertheless, I 
could not help feeling rather piqued that I w'as 
not the friend to whom she had flown. The 
churcli where the ceremony was to have taken 
place was not very far from Harlowe Crescent, yet 
the few minutes tbafc William was gone seemed 
almost a lifetime to our excited ■ and impatient 
iniuds. He quickly returned, but with such a 


scared look of consternation on his benevolent face, 
that we, at once, felt sure that he was the hearer of 
ill news. In short gasps, for he wms out of breath 
with running, he told us that he had been to the 
church ; but no bridegroom was there ; nor had he 
been seen that morning by the astonished clergy- 
man and sexton, who had been waiting for the bridal 
party since eleven o’clock. Mr Mainwaring’s apart- 
ments were within a few minutes’ walk of the 
church, and William had gone there before return- 
ing to us, in the hope of finding some clue to the 
fast-deepening mystery ; but without success, for, 
in answer to his inquiries, he was told that itr 
Mainwaring had left the house at eleven o’clock 
dressed in his wedding clothes, and with a flower 
in his button-hole. He had driven off in a cab 
with two strangers, who had called a few minutes 
before, and had been asked by the landlady into 
her lodger’s sitting-room, where they waited until 
he came to them from his dressing-room. The 
three had got into the cab together, and seemed 
very friendly. She had not heard any directions 
given to the driver as to the place to which he was 
to drive them, but had supposed, as a matter 
of course, that the church was their destination. 
With the loquacity of her' class .she had volunteered 
the information that the bridegroom had looked 
very pale ; but — to quote her words as reported 
by William— in her opinion that was nothing. 
It did credit to his feelings, poor dear man ; for It 
was only proper that a man should be a bit over- 
come and nervous on lus wedding-day. 

Instead of clearing, the mystery was thickening. 
What did it mean ? The clergyman was waiting ; 
the church was ready, and so were the guests ; 
but the bride had flown, and the bridegroom dis- 
appeared. It was like trying to play Harnlot with 
the characters of the mad Hane and his ill-fated 
sweetheart omitted ! 

But now another element was about to be added 
to our surprise. The fat cook hustled into the 
room bursting with information. Erom the 
torrent of words with which she deluged ns, we 
made out that the butcher’s young man, with 
whom she ‘kept company,’ had just called on his 
morning round, and in the course of conversa- 
tion had told her that about ten o’clock that morn- 
ing he had seen Miss Sefton, dressed in a long 
ulster cloak and a hat with a thick veil, walking 
hurriedly along Lungton Street, and that at the 
corner she had been met by a tall young gentleman 
with a brown curly beard, who bad placed her arm 
in his, and walked away with her in an opposite 
direction to Harlowe Crescent. He knew thfit it 
was Miss Sefton whom he had seen, for as she 
passed his master’s shop, she had raised her veil to 
read a letter which she was holding in her hand, 
and he thus had had a good view oi her face. , 

I felt now that it was getting seriorrs. I began 
to be more alarmed. My fears deepened, for this 
last account looked strangely like an elopement ; 
and it was with difficulty that I could control 
myself suQiciently to soothe the apprehensions of 
the crushed and heart-broken old man, thus doubly 
bereaved of his children, , Hurrying down-stairs, I 
hastily summoned a cab, and drove at once to the 
house oi a sharp and trustworthy detective to 
whom I was well known. Fortunately I found him 
in. I rapidly put him' in possession of all the 
facts of the case, and anxiously awaited his opinion, 
‘Well, sir,’ he replied thoughtfully, after, I had 
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•finished my talc, ‘this certainly is a queer affair. 

I don’t know anything about the the 

wherever she is, she will he better off ™ f 
wife of Mr Owen Mainwaring, aa you call him. 

Tic ’s safe enough, for wo nabbed him this morning 
ffewmbiSesliefore eleven, just as he was going 

‘ITabbcd him 1 ’ I cried, astonished and incredu- 
lous. ‘Nahhcd Mr Mainwaring? Surely you 

^“^&at all,’ he replied dryly, ‘We ace not often 
caiu^ht tripping, Eor some weeks past we have 
Sen on the look-ont for Mr Owen Mainwarmg, 
alias Brooke, alias Dundas, alias 
dias a dozen other names, who has lo»g 
wanted for forgery, coining, and a few other 
genteel employments. We had our suspicions of 
this gentleman, and have been matching him for 
the last month; hut we did not know that he was 
the one wo wanted until last night, 
mother of some wretched girl ho had 
hearing that he was about to he mamed to an 
heiress, revenged her child s spoilt liie ^nd early 
grave by betraying him to tis ; and wo nabbed him 
pst in^time to stop him from doing any more 

^The^detective’s story at once recalled to my 
remembrance the afternoon when Colonel belton 
had first told me of Margaret’s engagement and. 
approaoliing marriage ; andhmvlie nnd Mr Mam- 
wMirig had been followed by Thomson m the cab 
that had been intended for me. 1 was rather sur- 
prised at the time, hut had set it down to some 
mistake, as detectives are not infallible. 1 haci 
tlierefore said ndtUing about it, and until now it 
had escaped my memory. I also remembered tlie 
hollow-eyed, delicate girl I had seen crouehed on , 
the step of the Colonel’s house on the night of my 

introduction to the scoundrel who had so crattUy 
ingratiated himself with poor Walter s_ father, .and 
who, I doubted not, was the poor victim who had 
thus by the irony of late, become the means oi her 
destroyer’s destruction. The man’.s object now was 
nlaiu in not obiectiug to Margaret’s fortune being 
settled on herself. It would thus have been pro- 
tected from his numerous creditors and doubtless 
he had intended to live on its proceeds~or as 
iumch tliereof as he could have extorted from us 
by means of his wife — in some happy continental 
couhfey where extradition treaties are unknown. 

I afterwards- learned that the earlier years of his 
manhood had been devoted to mining, till a long 
course of failures had driven him to seek new 
pastures for his villaiuies nearer the great metro- 
polis. Well indeed had the prophetic cards pro- 
daimed him knave of spades, m many a poor 
widow and orphan child had learned to their 
bitter cost ! 

Starting the detective in search of our poor 
Margaret, I hurried hack to the Crescent, my heart 
filled with conflicting fcelings—deep gratitude to a 
merciful Brovidence for thus rescuing her froiti the 
degradation of an ill-fated marriage with a criminal, 
and anxious forebodings; for I knew not what fatal 
or irraypoable step the unlmppy girl mi^t have 
taken,' help us ! ’ I murmured lervently, 

as Jf placed, iny icelucfcaat fingers on tixe bell-handle, 
for I dreaded'^tbe open door and the ill .news that 
might be in store for me. Remorse and reproach 
lent a leaden wreight to my heart, I had presumed 
too hastily in hoReving tfhat Margaret ■vfaa atirilling 


bride. I should have made stronger efforts to 
lhave'caiued her confidence. My old eyes grew 
' dim, and I felt very amnl and weidc as my hand 
restk on the bell-haudlc I was afraid to pull ; and 
I thought of my silent vow, when news was 
brought to me-years agone now^that _sh 0 my 
soul had loved was no more, Ciat I would bo as a 
father to her orphaned girl. 0 Mary . can i meet 
thee again and say I luive been faitliful to my trust 
When than shalt ask me for thy little one, what 
answer shall I give thee ? The sun may shine 
again, but dark and dreary is the chill interval 
while the passing storm-cloud veils his bnrfitucss, 
Passiii" » Yes ; there lies our comfort, rassmg 
—it cannot last for ever. Hope still finds a 
refuse in Pandora’s box. ‘Weeping may endure 
for a night, hut joy cometh in the morning.’ 


CONCLUSION. 


I had just rung the bell, when a hansom suddenly 
dashed up to the house. Some one throw hack 


uti uvj u*Aw ............ 

the doors with a noisy bang and sprang out, with 
. j... j.r, I turned round 


a light step, on to tlie pavement. . .... — 
with a nervous start, for 1 dreaded the advent 
of fresh sorrows, and to my joyful astonishment 
recognised ’Waller. t . 

‘O Watty!’ I cried, ‘I am so thankful to see 
you. We are in such trouble. Mai’gamt 
The words were arrested on my lips with glad 
Burprisi), for he was deliberately assisting the 
dear lost girl to alight, _ i, . 

‘ My father first,’ she exclaimed in a kindly tone, 
os I \4ut to take her in my arms ; and walking 
(niickly past me, she entered the house, for 
William had just oiiQUcd the door in response to 

^^yStcr hurried after her, anxiety stamped on 
his face ; and WRlliam and I, too much astonished 
to .speak, followed them up-stairs to the drawnig- 
room. There was a general Immt of exc amariom 
as we made our appoariince. Walter linked Mar- 
garet’s arm tenderly in ins and led her to his 
latlier. There was a wistiul yearning look in ms 
bright blue eyes, and ins honest manly lace grew 
pale with emotion, that to my par rial eyes 
imparted to it an added beauty. w 

cried in low earnest tones, as ^key stood befom 
the old man— ‘forgive her. I alone am to 

’"^Sere-was a pause ; and my heart beat in rapid 
tlirobs with the anxious feelings which abuost 
overpowered me. Colonel 

his seat and made one or two efforts riispedc. 
Pride and offended 

struggling for the mastery, but love Proved 
stronger than either. He turned to Margaict a d 
held out his arms. Not a word was spoken but 
with a glad cry she threw hmselP into his lovin^ 
embrace, and nestled her soil cheeks against t le 

old warrior’s weather-worn face, 

Walter stood silently watching this scene. At 
last he spoke. ‘ Father ! ’ lie said, with a subdued 


last ne spuMJ. ^ -y 

pathos, ‘have you no word to say to me , 

^ Afraid to trust himself to_ speak or to look at 
the bright young face looking so pleadingly a 
him, the proud old man turned his head aside 
and put out his hand, as if motioning him 


iSi-garet saw the .b’cpeRing nioveme^^^^^^ 
averted looks.' Hastily rising to her feet, she 
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stood, by Walter, and jilaced bet two hands on thtotigh, and over each place the more welcome 
his arm. ‘ Then you can have nothing to say to ones, ‘ Walter Sefton/ had been written in llar- 
wie,’ she said, and her clear young voice spoke the" garet’s fine Italian hand. Following my instruc- 
words with firm decision as she drew herself up to tions, each alteration had written by the side of it 
her full height with stately dignity. the initials of Walter and Margaret as well as 

Colonel Sefton started at the sound of her voice, those of the three witnesses. 

* Come hack, Margaret ! ’ he cried in angry tones. I conld ;not help laughing at Margaret’s inge- 

* What right have you to leave me, without my nuity in pumping me for information, and duping 

consent ? ’ me out of the deed ; for the Colonel had not sent 

‘ TJie right of a wife to stand by her husband, for it, as I had imagined from what she had said to 
whatever may befall him ! ’ The brave words rang me, although with womanly sophistry she denied 
out ; and her pale cheeks flushed, and her eyes having told a fib, as she had only told me that the 
flashed and then filled with tears as she drew Colonel was anxious about the deed — which was 
herself still closer to her husband’s side. the truth — and not that he ' had sent her to me 

^Wife! — Husband!’ gasped the old man, as if for it. Walteir had declared that he would not 

he scarcely could take in the meaning of the be married without her fortune being secured to 
words. ‘ Then you are married ! ’ The words his wife ; and after much cogitation and many 

came suddenly, as if he had only just compre- schemes for carrying out the project, it had struck 

bended what had occurred, and then he threw Margaret that the deed which Kad been prepared 
himself back in his chair, and with a groan for her marriage with the wretched man the 
buried his', face in his hands. Colonel had chosen for her, might, with a little 

I thought that now the time had arrived for alteration, be made to do just as well for her and 
me to speak. In a few short telling sentences, I Walter. The difficulty, however, was to obtain 
related the result of my visit to the detective, possession of it, and with this view, she had called 
and did not fail to make good capital out of at my office, as already related, when her efforts 
the merciful escape which Margaret had had from had proved more successful than she had antici- 
being linked for life to a felon, pated. 

Colonel Sefton kept his face covered with his They had been afraid to trust me with their 
hands, nearly the whole of the time that I was secret, lest I should have warned the Colonel 
speaking, only shewing by an occasional groan about it, or advised them against running counter 
that he heard what I was saying. The father’s to his wishes. They needed not to' have been 
heart was yearning towards his boy, and the hard so distrustful ; for if Margaret had confided her 
pride which had caused the estrangement between troubles to me, I would have done all in my 
them was fast melting. • As I finished my tale, the power to have saved her from a distasteful mar- 
ice disappeared, and once again the stream of riage. Yet I did not feel quite sure that I was 
affection was set flowing. He held out his hand, free from blame in the matter, as I could not hid© 
trembling with the feebleness of age, and with from myself the fact that Margaret’s reijugnanoe 
loving forcd it was grasped by the strong hand to the match had been shewn rather plainly on 
of youth, as with tears glistening in his eyes, the night of my visit to Harlowe Crescent j hut 
the long pent-up feelings of the young generous as she had made no complaint to me—and she had 
impulsive nature burst forth, and the unhappy had several opportunities at different times for 
past was bridged over, and father and son again doing so — I had thought that she had at last 
were one. grown reconciled to her fate ; and that as Walter 

I turned hastily from the scene, and pretended seemed quite quiet about the matter, it would he 
to look out of the window, for my work was done ; better that I should let matters take their course, 
but I could not see anything, for a dewy ^mist came than, by an,, ill-timed interference, again wake 
before my eyes and obscured my sight. At last discord. 

the ill-omened word ‘money’ struck upon my ears. I had long passed the days of youth, and was in 
As that had been the first cause of the quarrel the sere and yellow leaf, when riches begin to lose 
between Walter* and his father, I began to fear a their charm. A successful life had enabled me 
fresh unpleasantness, and that I had been prcma- to amass a large fortune ; and as I always had 
ture in thinking my, work completed. intended that Walter and Margaret ishould share -it 

‘ Don’t trouble, father,’ Walter was . saying, when the green grass waved over my head, it was 
‘Margaret’s money is all settled on herself. I no self-denial for me to give to my godson Walter 
cannot touch a farthiim' of it,’ As he spoke, he as a wedding gift that which made his fortune 
drew from the pocket of his overcoat the deed of equal to his bride’s. It still left more than enough 
settlement that I had given to Margaret the pre- for the comfort of an old bachelor during the 
ceding afternoon. few years that he will have to walk this earthly 

I hastily sMzed and opening the deed looked at pilgrimage, 
the place where I had marked ‘Owen Mainwaring’ My determination relieved Oolonel Sefton from 
in pencil. The pencil-marks were obliterated ; the nightmare of pride which had been caused by 
but in their place was written, in the bold dashing his dread of its being thought that he had secured 
characters that I knew so well, ‘Walter Sefton.’ Margaret and her wealth for his son ; and although 
It was properly signed, and duly witnessed by no he protested against it, yet I saw that he could not 
fe%ver than three witnesses, quite conceal his pleasure at this happy ending of 
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created a pleasant diversion ; and the bride and 
bridegroom leading the way, I offered my arm to 
Miss Bridget I*crcival, and the Colonel followed 
with the elder lady. And thus wo gathered round 
tlio table, a subdued happiness filling our hearts 
as, with brimming glasses, we pledged the happy 
pair, and sought to forget the past in the brightness 
of the future ; for the king of hearts had indeed 
trumped the knave of spades. Hearts had won, 
and Margaret had scored the honours. 

‘Ah, Walter, you artful dog!’ I exclaimed as 
the blushing bride was cutting the cake, ‘1 now 
know what you meant when, on the night that I 
told you of Margaret’s engagement, you informed 
me that you were going to be married, and would 
guarantee that your choice would meet with my 
warmest approbation.’ 

Owen Mairiwaring, alias Brooke^ alias Dundas, 
alias ‘Boxy Bill,’ was tried and convicted for forgery 
*--1110 other charges not being jiressed, and a heavy 
sentence pronounced against him. His crafty and 
scheming spirit, however, could not rest (puet in 
durance,' and he planned a desperate escape, in 
which he was nearly successful ; but a bullet froiu a 
warder’s gun, as he was disappearing in the thiuk 
fog which enveloped tlie prison on the night of 
his attempt, dosed his mortal career, and sent him, 
without a moment of warning, before the ''great 
Judge from, whoso dread verdict there is no 
appeal. , 

Colonel Sefton has long been gathered to his 
fathers; and I must soon.shultlo olf this mortal 
coil and join the ranks of the -Eternal ; but I am 
content to go, for Margaret is the cherished 
mistress of a fond and happy home ; and secure in 
her husband’s love, she can spare the poor old 
bachelor, whose life’s romance no one, but himaelf 
and Margaret’s sainted mother, ever know. 


ORATORIO MUSIC AND ITS INFLUENCES. 
No form of music so soon takes deep hold of the 
contemplative mind as that which is applied to 
Scriptural topics. Inspired writiiig, when pre- 
sented to us in niusical allegory, impresses the 
mind with greatly increased force, as any one 
will admit who has listened to Handel’s magni- 
ficent choruses in the Messiah^ or to the lovely 
melodies or recitatives by which the leading 
incidents in Christ’s advent aro told in that re- 
markable composition. Were we to inquire into 
the history of the oratorio, we should find it of 
comparatively recent date, although Old Testa- 
ment writings leave no doubt that music on some 
well-devised system was the great medium for 
worshipping the Creator in. the earliest times. 
In listening to sacred music well performed, men 
and women for the time forget the troubles of 
every-day life. The pleasant excitement caused 
by %illing harmony is designed to have this 
effect, and any reader may be asked if he has not 
experienced such feelings during the performance 
of grand choral works 1 Docs not an auditor, 
during- the progress of the music, leave mundane 
thin|3 heMnd), and feel something like a foretaste 
of the eUmlpyrnent of good men in a future and 
better world, than^this ? 

It m an 'Undoubted fact that ■ the ■ salutary 
impressions produced by good oratorio music 
tend' to the well-being of society, and Ought to be 
encouraged. A modem ciX:ampm ot suwi music 




may be preceded by a brief allusion to what 
took i>laco when Haydn the author of the 
Grention was about to take his leave of this 
world. Haydn had reached his sevonty-cighth 
year when it was dctevmimjd that his oratorio 
should be performed ouce mtjro at Vienna, near 
which city he resided in. a snug little villa. ‘A 
hundred and sixty musicians nud for the pur- 

E o-se. The audienc.e numbered more than fifteen 
luulred people, flUiug the pa, lace of Prince Lob- 
kowita, in wtiich the concert -sva.'!) held. The poor- 
old man insisted, notwithstanding his weakness, 
upon once nrore seeing tliut public a.ssembled for- 
whom he had laboured so much. He was con- 
veyed in his arm-chair into the magnificent saloon, 
where every heart was affected. The Princess 
Esterhazy, lind Madame de Kurtzhech, the friend 
of Haydn, met him. The flourishes of the orchestra 
and still more the agitation of the spectators, 
announced his arrival. He was placetl in the 
middle of three rows of seats, occupied by his. 
friends and the principal persons in Vienna. 
.Before the music began, Salieri the director of 
the orchestra came to receive Haydn’s orders. 
They ' embraced. Salieri then hastened to his 
place, and amid.st the geiierul emotion of the 
assoiuhly the orcho.stra commenced. The e*ffect 
produced by the sacred music, added to the sight 
of its great composer on th.a point of quitting this- 
W'orld, may be conceived. Surrounded by the 
nobility of Vienna and by his friends, by artists, 
and by lovely women, whose eyes were all fixed 
on him, listening to the praises of God which ho 
himself had imagined, Haydn bade a glorious adieu 
to the world and to life. Bo much glory and lovo 
frequently caused Iiim to weep, and he found him- 
self much exhausted at the conclusion of the first 
act. His chair was then brought in; and as he 
was about to leave the concert-room, ordering 
those who carried hhii to stop, he first bowed to 
the public ; and then turning to the orchestra with 
real German feeling, he raised las hands to heaveir, 
and with tears in his eyes blessed the former com- 
panious of Ins labours,’ 

111 this brief reminiscence of Haydn we see 
how he was loved, mid how his inspired composi- 
tion -was the centre of that love, sending out 
its rays in every direction ; sometimes in vocal 
beauties, and a,t other times in grand instrumental 
representations of creative wisdom. IVho has not 
experienced the thrilling effect of the well-declaimed 
recitative, ‘And C-fod created .man, and breathed 
into his nostril? the breath of life,’ followed by 
the unaurpas.sefl melody, ‘ In native worth ; * and 
farther, where the descriptive sentence seems pro- 
longed, to listen to the musical emphasis, ‘To 
Heaven erect and tall — he stands— -a man— -th& 
Lord — and king of Nature all’ How sweetly also, 
vocal and instrumental music blend in the descrip- 
tion of man’s higher intellectual faculties, thus, 
‘And in his eyes with brightness shine.s, The soul 
— the breath and image of his God.’ Ami then 
the grandeur of this individual creation is jickuo'w- 
ledged in the magnificent chorus, ‘Achieved is- 
the glorious work.’ 

While, therefore^ the veneration ■which all lovers 
of music feel for Haydn is as fervent now as it. 
was at the time to which we have alluded, and 
about which people read as though it was an event 
never to be repeated ; it is most pleasing to know 
that England has a living composer, whose most. 
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recent work evoked an ovation akin to that which 
Haydn experienced. There are many talented 
composers of secular music in the kingdom ; hut 
we are simply alluding to oratorio music, and 
England may be proud of the man who produced 
the oratorio Joseph, first performed at the Leeds 
MusicaL Eestival in September 1877. The soul- 
stirring grandeur of the composition, and the com- 
pleteness with which it was rendered, must increase 
the conviction tliat the United Kingdom holds its 
own in point of musical composition. Professor 
Macfarren, the author of the oratorio, holds the dis- 
tinguished position of head of the Royal Academy 
of Music. The Professor composed the oratorio at, 
the req^uest of the Festival Committee ; and in sub- 
mitting the work to the immense representative 
audience then gathered, 'the music went direct to the 
hearts of the people. From beginning to end there 
was breathless attention ; music and words alike 
commanded the deepest sympathy. That under- 
current of conversation which so often mars the 
enjoyment of music, was entirely absent. Old and 
young both listened with appreciation. Many eyes 
were brought to tears of enjoyment, and many 
cheeks quivered with that excitement which music 
alone can call up. 

It is not intended here to give a detailed 
description of the oratorio, but just to indicate the 
success of the first performance. The Biblical narra- 
tive of Joseph is full of incidents susceptible of 
fine emotional music ; and Dr E. J. Monk of York 
Minster, ‘who arranged the text, knew well the 
highly sensitive mind and heart of the composer— 
his brother-in-law. The first part of the oratorio 
is laid in Canaan, and the second in Egypt. The 
chief characters are Jacob, Reuben, Joseph, Ben- 
jamin, and Pharaoh. Then there is a semi-chorus 
of the Nine Brethren, and choruses of Shepherds, 
Ishmaelites, Egyptians, and Wise Men. The or- 
chestration is more elaborate and effective than 
can be found in almost any previous work 
' whether sacred or secular. In its general effect 
the music is pastoral, reminding one of the tent- 
life of the Patriarchs. The choruses are all grand 
and highly descriikive, whether they are sung by 
Shepherds, Ishmaelites, or Egyptians, and they 
are all associated with characteristic instrumental 
inusic suggestive of antiquity. As an instance of 
fine melody we may mention Jacob’s opening song, 
‘I dwell in the land wherein my father was a 
stranger; By faith he sojourned in the land of 
promise as in a strange country,’ &c. More inspiring 
melody can scarcely be imagined. And then the 
melody becomes a duet, or dialogue between Jacob 
and Joseph. Jacob rejoicing in his song, declares 
that he loves Joseph more than all his children, 
hecauso he was the son of his old age, hence he 
had made him a coat of many colours. Jo.seph 
responds, rejoicing in such loving favour. These 
are the first vocal numbers of the oratorio, and ' 
they bespeak for the whole work an interest which ; 
does not flag in a single note. Chorus, song, and 
dialogue follow for a couple of hours with un- 
abated interest, and that interest is bound up with 
delightful instrumentation. At times it is bold 
and martial ; at other times soft and diffusive. 

Many novel effects are of course iuiported into 
Ishmaelitish and Egyptian music by the aid of 
instruments which are not found in common 
use. The harp too is employed with remarkable 
effect, and chiefly in the melodies. At the close | 
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of the oratorio the audience gave way to their pent- 
np feelings of admiration in an ovation, which 
increased as the Professor was led to the front of 
the orchestra by his brother, Mr Walter Macfarren, 
who conducted the performance. The Professor, 
it will be remembered, is blind ; and the scene 
which now presented itself was one that can never 
be forgotten by those who had the privilege of 
participating therein. The audience included men 
eminent in science and art; and as the fair sex 
graced the palace when Haydn bade adieu to the 
world, so did it constitute nearly half the audience 
in the magnificent town-hall at Leeds, and share 
in the rnnotion of the hour. They saw before 
thern the composer of a work which appealed to 
their sympathies and evoked the highest feelings 
of their nature — a work rendered as nearly as 
oBsiblo perfect, by the artists engaged in its 
elivery, and notably by the exquisite voices of 
Santley and Foli. 

An elevating tendency is thus the mission of 
oratorio music, and as such is a species of public 
recreation which it would be well to promote. 


WILD SPORT IN PATAGONIA. 
Among- the many curious types of semi-civilised 
j man to be found on the coutinmt of South 
i America, not the least remarkable is the ostrich- 
hunter, who roams over the territory extending^ 
between the fortieth and fifty-third degree of 
south latitude, between the Cordilleras and the 
sea. Let the reader picture to himself a per- 
fectly desolate region, shut in by the forbidding 
Patagonian coast ; a long line of black rugged rocks, 
where Magellan and his brave followers landed in 
1520, and Drake some sixty years later ; a desert 
extending for about seven hundred miles, with an 
area of twice the exteirt of that of Great Britain, con- 
sisting only of immense arid plains, with here and 
there a glittering salt lake, and broken occasion- 
ally by deep ravines or cafxons, with their scanty 
patches of alluvial soil. For thirty or forty miles 
at a stretch nothing is to be seen but this sombre 
landscape; a few straggling stunted bushes being 
the only shelter from the fierce winds which 
sweep continually over these apparently boundless 
wastes. _ . 

‘Nature must have made Patagonia last of all 
her works; and the horn of Plenty from which an 
abundance of rich gifts had' been poured over the 
rest of the world, was well nigh exhausted when 
that country’s turn to be endowed came round.’ . 
So says a writer who has lately visited it. And 
j^etthis same writer, Mr Beerbohm, confesses _ to 
having experienced that strange fascination which 
is cast by this singular region over all who care 
for a time to intermingle with its necessarily 
sparse ijopnlation. Here are to be found at cer- 
tain spots encampments of the Tehuelche Indians, 
who, notwithstanding their decided physical and 
intellectual superiority over the greater part of 
their race, have been gradually driven southwards 
by the more warlike tribes; and here too, joy- 
fully casting aside the fetters of civilisation, and 
facing a life of hardship and privation, dwells 
the ostrich-hunter. The man who adopts this 
peculiar vocation may be very frequently an 
Argentine guacho with a dash of Indian blood 
in his veins; but just as often he is a being of 
European nationality^ whom accident has trans- 
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; rr~im7^imis who has^dopteTThe upon itself the duty of hatehing the eggs and 

the l&ing after .the youog. Contrary to inceived 

imnneT horn’ The whole equipment for the opinions, he is a most exelnplaiy parent , <nid 
manner , . „ , ^ I ^ during rainy weather will patiently sit upon the 

‘ mir of bolas— the use of which we shall nest lor many days at a stretch ; and although 

*tnd steel, in line weather he will p^a.o for an horn- or two 
tCS- accoutrements (which serve for a bed), in the evening, he will never wander to any 
and tlm indispensable capa or robe of guanaco distance, lor tear oi the foxes, which are airways 
far Without ^this latter it would he impossible prowling about It is sap, however that, should 
to brave the biting winds and hail-storms, or to one egg he broken or taken away, ihe .bird wdl 

ward St^he pitilesl rain, which will ponr down at immediately miss it, and becoming furious, will 
^rtain seasons for days together without inter- dash the reraaimng ones to piecps. . 

Sion The dress of the ostrich-hunter consists After the hatepng p.enod, the ostrich will lay 
S a shirt, a iacket, a chiriph or kind of kilt, anywhere about the plains ; and these eggs, which 
fetened bv a Broad leather belt, inwhichhe sticks the natives call ‘henatchos,’ will keep good lor as 
Hs knlfe, revolver, pipe and tohacco-ponch ; and a long a period as .six naonths, and are consequently 
pSr S potro hoots, made in simple fashion from very valuable to the hunter, when his other pro- 
thft skin of the leg of the horse taken off whole, visions become exhausted. „ 

softeLd patiently by hand, and adapted by wear The yerba matd, the leaf of the Ilex Par^ 
to the shape of the foot. Most ofhis requirements gmyensis, dried and reduced to powder, is in 
Sa furnished to him by the guanaco~a species of tact the tea M South America ; and irmn its power 
alpaca— with the hide of which he makes his lasso, of resisting damp aiid exposure, as well as from its 
Tcms, holaa, and shoes, the flesh being also his main stimulating and relreslnng properties, .is exceed- 
food. His other necessaries, prominent amongst ingly valuable to the trayeUcr. but indcetl the 
' which are his tobacco and Lis mat<S or ton, ho matii bowl is perpetuoUy in demand at all seasons 
obtains bv selling his ostrich feathers at Sandy and with every class of people in Sou^th America, 
Point, in the Straits of Magellan. while yerha forms an important, article ol export 

It is usual for two or three hunters to join com- from Paraguay. At Sandy Boint the ostrich- 
pany, to assist each other in their difficulties and hunter, as we have already stated, sells hxs feathers 
dangers ; to cheer the nights by the camp-fire, or and obtains his supply of mat4, tobacco, rice, and 
the davs of forced inaction by story or song; for biscuit; and as his visits to that distant spot are 
the hunter is an easy-going vagabond, free alike few and far between, it oiton happens ftat he is 
from reercts for the past or cares for the morrow, denied even these. On such occasions, although the 
who bears with philosophicalindilfcrence whatever amount of meat which he consumes ,is something 
fate may have in store for him. astounding, he is nevertheless tormented with .an 

• There are two kinds of ostrich in Patagonia— the almost insiitmhle hunger, and his etren^h dimin- 

Avestruzmoro (Rhea Americana), which is found in ishes perceptibly ; indeed, but .for the ostrich eggs, 
the north near the Rio Negro ; and the BJm Dm'- of which, notwithstanding their indigestible char- 
mnU, a smaller bird, that frequents the southern acter, he contrives to eat an immense number, 
plfiirig. Neither is equal in value to the African the Pampas-hunter would be reduced to tembie 
ostrich ; the feathers, which are gray in the Aves- straits. r t,, i i 

truz moro, and brown and white in the Mea The flesh of the ostrich, of which the best bits 
Daminii being sold at the low price of from one are the gizzard and the wings, is saffi J jo be not 
to two dollars per pound. The latter bird is unlike that of the turkey, and some of the hunters 

extremely shy, possessing very acute powers of having attained to no alight skill in tampas 

vision, and requiring an exceedingly swift dog to cookery, serve it up in various ways. The mem 
brhis it down. is varied by a fat guanaco, or by a puma when in 

• When closely pressed, the ostrich will double like season, as well as . by the small armadillo and 

the hare; and thus often escapes the hounds, which several kinds of birds. The armadillo i.s con- 
are unable to stop suddenly in their impetuous sidered quite a delicacy, and the puma is ai«o 

course. Should the hunter be near enough to much prized. This animal is the enemy ot tiie 

do so with effect, he swings his bolas two or ostrich and guanaco, being able to kill one oi tne 
three times round bis head, and flinging them at latter, even when full grown, by a single blow ot 
the bird, brings it to the ground. These bolas— its paw, . i -n „ 

round stones or iiieces of lead sewn np in the It is, however, very cowardly, and will scarcely 

. bide of the guanaco, and united by ttiongs of defend itself when attacked, by man. it talceu, 
leather—are iised with the greatest precision by young the puma can be easily tamed, and iimites 
one who is accustomed to them; a skilful man will a playful good-tempered pet, becoming much, at- 
throw them, for instance, at a refractory colt at tached to its master and extremely fond ot notice 
' full gallop, and pinion his hind-legs without doing and caresses. ■ 

him the least damage. But as it is immensely Guanacos are generally found in. herds oi Irom 
difficult to gain this art, wbich requires great one to two hundred, although occasionally .an old 
confidence and nerve, the novice will frequently male may be found roaming alone, i hey inhabit 
find himself throwing the bolas in precisely the Patagonia in immense numbers, and wim ot 
opposite direction from that intended. . wading or standing in the salt lakes, ihe licaa 

^ The Pat^pnian ostrich makes its nest by scoop- of the animal resembles that oi a camel, while the 
ing a hole. in. the ground under the shelter of a body is somewhat like. the deer; the wool oi a 
‘ hush, and pladng in it a W wisps of grass to make reddish yellow mixed with white. These creatures 
it soft for the ehioks. From ten to forty eggs may always post sentinels, at some distance Iroui their 
found in a nest, twenty bang, however, the main body, which give warning of the approacli 
usual number ; and it is the.' male bird that .takes of danger by a shrill cry not unlike the neigJimg ot 
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a horse. It is from the skins of the young ones, 
when not more than three weeks old, that the 
Indian women form the capa, sewing them to- 
gether very cleverly with their rude hone needles, 
and using guanaco sinews instead of thread. The 
dowry of a Tehuelche maiden consists very fre- 
qiucntly of three or four new guanaco mantles; 
while the price paid for her by her lover will 
probably be six or eight mares, with the addition 
of some sugar and hiscuit, or anything he may be 
able to obtain; and it is from amongst these people 
that the Patagonian hunter, if he goes in for such 
a luxury, w'^ill in most cases select his bride, 
however, matrimony does not prove agreeable to 
him, he will without ceremony return the recalci- 
trant fair one to her father’s tent ; and indeed, as a 
rule the hunter prefers to lead his wild life with- 
out being bound by ties of any kind. 

He is, as has been seen, an exceptional character, 
his distinguishing traits being a loye^ of liberty 
and an aversion to everything conventional. From 
the Indians he has learned the art of taming 
wild horses, some men being wonderful adepts in 
this line. Bravery, watchfulness, endurance, and 
sharpness of vision are the special qualifications for 
success, and in none of these i.s he found to lail ; 
and so fascinating is the mode of life which the 
Pampas-hunter has adopted, that he scarcely ever 
exchanges it for any other. Indeed, it would seem 
impossible to him, after having tasted the delights 
of unbridled freedom and intimate communion 
with nature, to ever again resign himself to what 
he considers the annoying shackles of civilised 
existence. 


THE OUBLIETTE. 

FART IL—XHE SECRETS OF PLBSSIS LES TOURS. 
Liee has gone hardly with the Marquis of Clair- 
marais since we beheld him last. Before leaving 
Piessis les Tours, Louis had seen with his own 
eyes his ‘instructions’ carried out ; and in one of 
the dungeons of which Claude had until then only 
heard, he had leisure to learn at what cost one 
braves the whims of an autocratic king. 

What, compared with his now dreadful abode, 
was imprisonment in the comparatively pleasant 
gateway tower — ^Avith dainty food, space, and air, 
the sound of human voices, the society of 
, Leonie ? Let us look at the unfortunate Marquis 
as he sits in his dreary abode many months 
later. It is a vaulted cell, close to and below 
the moat. The massive stone walls are green 
and slimy with damp. Slimy also are the 
creatares that crawl over them. As to furniture, 
there is a ponderous oakeu table, fixed to the 
floor ; a rough block of stone for a seat ; and a 
bench, also of stone, jutting out from the wall and 
covered with a straw peilliasse, dirty and foul in 
odour. From the roof, suspended by strong chains, 
hangs an iron lamp. Upon the table are a pitcher 
of water and a lump of black bread partly eaten. 
The only light and air that enter this wretched 
place come from a narrow embrasure high up in 
the wall, so high, that even by standing upon his 
couch, Claude foils to reach it with the tip of his 
finger. 

Twelve months of this existence have wrought 


a ^woful change in, our once gay Marquis. The 
king’s discipline has done its work, aided by the 
despair to which Claude has now abandoned him- 
sel£ He sits by the table, his head bowed down 
upon his thin white hands. One solitary gleam of 
sunshine comes through the loophole, and falls 
tenderly upon his fair hair, now tumbled and 
uncared for, lighting it up for a time with a 
shadow of its old glory — that golden hair which 
caught the heart of Leonie Lamarque in its silken 
meshes. For so long the lonely captive has been 
debarred the sight of sunshine, that he has ceased 
to look for it, and does not notice it now. In 
motionless apathy, that apathy which is born, only 
when hope dies utterly, he awaits whatever may 
yet befall him. Perhaps just now he sleeps, and 
dreams of freedom ! 

One may perhaps wonder why the kind- 
hearted governor of Piessis does not ameliorate, 
as we imagine ho could, the rigours of Claude’s 
miserable life. But Louis had taken care of 
that. Whether he had cause to suspect undue 
leniency on the part of M. Lamarque, or whether 
it was dictated solely by the distrust inherent in 
the king’s character, he had announced, before his 
return to Paris, that for the future the governor 
should visit no prisoner except in, the company of 
two warders, chosen by himself — Louis. He’ con- 
descended to explain that it was unwise to expose 
so valuable a life as that of his trustworthy servant, 
M. Lamarque, to the chance of an attack froih a • 
perhaps desperate prisoner, and therefore it was 
needful that assistants should be at hand ; which 
assistants he provided. Spies, these undoubte^y 
were— -men only too glad to report any dereliction 
of duty to the tyrant Louis — men only too glad to 
rise upon the governor’s fall. In those days, the 
hand of so-called Justice was swift, the distance 
from prison to grave short ! 

When 'the unlucky Marquis of Clair-marais 
was first removed from the gateway tower to 
the dungeon, Gustave Chapellier was inclined 
to congratulate himself thereupon. It seemed 
to his benighted mind that the fact opened a 
straighter road to L^onie’s favour. ‘She would,’ 
he said to himself, ‘forget her passing fancy 
when she saw its fascinating cause no more;’ 
proving by that foolish remark how utterly 
ignorant he was of a woman’s heart. Time 
brought him wisdom. Claude was gone certainly, 
if that was any consolation to an. unappreciated 
suitor ; hut was that suitor’s case advanced thereby ? 
Alas for Gustave! he found, to his disgust, that 
L(5onie Lamarque was further from him than ever. 
She tolerated him before ; she utterly avoided 
him now. If he ventured to join her on the 
ramparts or seek her in her mothci’’s room, she 
treated him with a cold indifference. If he spoke 
to her, she seldom answered ; but the brown eyes 
gazed straight before, her into vacancy, into a 
region where Gustave was not 1 And the light 
hiW. faded from those weary eyes, with their now 
constant far-away look, for they ‘were with her 
heart,’ and that was in the cell of Claude 
d’Estrelles. Not in idle sorrow only. Of what 
avail is that to those we love? But help — 
practical help— how could Leonie give it, as bravo 
and faithful women had given it before to tboso 
men who were dear to them ? That was the 
thought which day and night wearied the brain 
of the governor’s fair child ; which was with her, 
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imperative thoiigh almost hopeless, in her daily 
duties, her solitary walks round the moat, her 
prayers. , ^ 

Like nearly all unmarried French women, 
Lciouie was divoie. Having been educated in a con- 
vent near Plossia, it was her custom to go there at 
least once a week for the purpose of visiting the 
good nuns, who gladly welcomed her, and in whose 
charge she frequently remained all night. On 
these expeditions she rode her own black horse 
Haroun, accompanied by her own particular page 
Silvain, a lad devoted to hia young mistress. And 
as no one would have been bold enough to molest 
the daughter of so powerful a man as the governor 
of Plessis, Leonie’s rides were taken when and 
where she chose. Of late, these visits to the con- 
vent of Sainte Marguerite had been almost daily. 
She, prayed earnestly for guidance iro'm heaVen ; 
she vowed offerings endless and rich to her patron. 
Saint Leon and to the Blessed Virgin, if assistance 
were given her in this hour of need. 

At length the maiden’s prayers for aid in behoof 
of her hapless lover wore apparently heard ; for 
•falling asleep one night with Claude’s name upon 
her lips, Leonie dreamed a strange dream. She 
was in the old chapel of the castle, when a panel 
in the carved reredos behind the altar flew open, 
and , a shadowy hand pointed into a gloomy 
pas, sage. She stepped into the passage, through 
which a shadowy form guided her stops, and 
a voice sad and faint, coming apparently from 
far away, seemed repeating to her: ‘The secret 
way is here.' Thou by one of those transi- 
tions BO easy in our dreams, from an actor she 
became only a spectator. She saw the Marquis of 
Clair-marais in lus dungeon, pallid and woe-begono, 
and sought to approach him, but could not. A 
something held her back, while still the same 
voice murmured in her ear : * The secret way ; 
look ! the secret way.’ And behold, the massive 
stone wall opened, and a semblance of liorseli', 
carrying a lamp, which flooded the dungeon with 
its light, came through. The vision approached the 
Marquis, and taking his hand, drew him to the 
dark opening. There seemed to be some words 
of joyful parting; then Claude disappeared; the 
wall closed, and the figure slowly vanished where 
it stood, the light dying out as the vision passed 
away.': .,, , . 

‘ The saints have heard me ! ’ was the young 
girl’s joyful exclamation as she sprang up, while 
yet the dew lay upon the fair fields around Plessis, 
and threw herself down before the little oratory 
of her room in passionate thankfulness. 

That night, when silence and sleep fell upon the 
fortress, Leonie, noiseless as a ghost, visited the 
chapel in that portion of the old building which 
yet remained after Louis XI, had built himself a 
palace whose stones were cemented with blood. 
Ifortunately, the way to it was easy and the risk- 
of detection not great. Mo restless priest kept 
vigil there. The tapers burning day and night 
before the Virgin’s shrine, gave light enough for 
the work, m hand; and commending herself to 
heaven, Leonie searched long and patiently upon 
her knees for a secret spring in the beautifuL oaken 
' reredos. For a long time— so long that the tapers 
were growing dim xn the gray dawn— that search 
■was made in vain. But success came at last. A 


click — a small panel flow open, and disclosed — 
what ? Alas ! no_ passage, but a little cavity about 
two feet square, in wliicli lay some dusty papers. 
Leonie swept tliom impatiently on to the iioor, and 
examined carefully the opening— to no purpose. 
The stone wall was everywhere inipenotrable ; there 
was no sign of anything which could be used as 
a secret spring ; and indeed had there been any, 
it was impossible that oven Ldonie’s slender form 
could have pushed itself through the opening, still 
loss the broader shoulders of a man. Weary and 
sick-hearted, the governor’s daughter leaned against 
the altar. Of wdiat avail were her prayers ? The 
dream had only mocked her after all. The hittex’- 
ness of this disappointment taught her how much 
she had hoped, and how foolishly. 

The light growing stronger, warned her of the 
danger of being found where she was ; and ixxecba- 
iiicaily picking up the pnper.s, she closed the panel 
and fled away to nor room. Fate befriended her ; 
she met no curiou.s inquirers. And concealing 
the papers, she lay dow'u to rest, bailled, but not 
conquered. 

Tixat evening, just before sunset, Leonie stood 
at her casement with the papers taken from the 
chapel, in lier hand. Bhe turned them over, 
having first secured her door, and looked at them 
idly. They were old and musty, Eecords of the 
unhappy ixxen who had beexx incarcerated at Plessis, 
disappearing finally from human ken by means 
known only to the initiated ; warrants, accounts, 
letters, such things m governors might accumu- 
late during their regency. Disheartened, she 
gazed at them without interest. They did not 
bring her nearer to Olaiide. Oixe scroll of vellum 
rolled oir the table to her feet, and picking it up, 
she glanced at it carelessly before pu.shing it aside 
with the others. The glance was .sufficient, for 
Leonie hold in her hands a plan, clear and dis- 
tinct, of the secret passages of Plessis les Tours 1 
And so the bles-sud dream had not been all iix 
vain. For a xvhile slxe studied the plan intently, 
dismissing from her mind as inxpraeticable many 
ways of which the approaches were too hazardous, 
too closely guarded ; when sutldeuly she went 
swiftly to her bedside, where a carved wooden 
wainscot rose to meet the tapestry hangings, and 
sought a particular group of flowers. Therein, 
according to the scroll, lay a spring, and beyond it 
a passage leading to the dreary cell, wherein 
Claude was slowly lingering out his days. 

Soi/xe time elapsed before Ldonie could move the 
spring, stiff no doubt from long disuse. Bixt 
•finally it yitdded ; the panel creaked xipon it.s rusty 
hinges, and there was the passage, gloopiy-lookiug 
as a graven. The hour was favourable for explora- 
tion. Madame had gone into the town ; the 
governor was occupied in compiling reports ; and 
the maiden ■was sate from interruption for a wlxik*. 
Lighting a lamp, she passed into the opening. 
The way was narrow, dusty, and ixtte.iiy dark, but 
supplied with air fronx one or two nari'ow slits in 
the wall, which -was evidexxtly the outer one of the 
castle. She shaded her lamp, that no gleam might 
betray her to any unfriojidly eyes, xvlthf)ugh the 
chances of such a thing were small. Presently 
she came to a fliglit of .steps ; after that, another 
level. Then ‘again steps, and these were green 
and slippery ; the walls also -were stuiued with mois- 
ture and moss-grown. The air that came through 
the apertures was chill and dank. Leonie shiveritig 
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in her thin white dress, shaded more carefully 
the lamp, which flickered in the strong draught. 
And now, suddenly she came to a stand-still. 
Her further progress was barred by an impene- 
trable wall of stone. It rose before her, massive 
and unyielding, with no sign of panel or door on 
its sullen face. Bhe raised the light, and studied 
eagerly its rough surface ; the ponderous stones 
eovered with patches of moss, dripped with mois- 
ture, and were stained' a dull red and brown 
by the action of time and damp. Presently her 
hand came in contact with a small iron bolt ; and 
setting down her lamp, L4onie sought with all 
her strength — the strength of love and devotion — 
to move it. At length the stubborn holt gave 
way, and one of the ponderous stones revolving 
upon a secret spring, fell back, leaving an open 
space. The strong will had at last won the way ; 
and with a heating heart Leonie stepped into the 
dungeon of Claude d’Estrelles ! 

It was past sunset. At any moment the warders 
might he expected to make their usual rounds; 
and the governor’s daughter remained only long 
enough to whisper hoi)e and comfort to the captive, 
promising to return later on, when they would he 
safe from spies and interruption. And so they 
met night after night, discussing plan,g, possible 
and impossible, for Claude’s deliverance; while 
strengthening food and wine, procured for Leonie 
by the faithful Bilvain, soon wrought a healthful 
change in Claude’s pallid cheeks and sunken eyes. 
He dared not trim his ragged locks and 'beard, or 
seek to improve the appearance of his soiled 
garxrrents. Buspicion’s c[uick gl'ance would have 
detected the change. But steadily, surely, he 
gained strength as the days went on. And the 
mother and father rejoiced to see that Leonie 
grew brighter than she had been for many weary 
.months, dreaming little of the hidden cause. 

Grave and momentous were these interviews 
between the lovers ; and though a beginning had 
been effected, how much remained to be done, 
before the Marquis of Clair-marais should see the 
outside of Plessis les Tours’’ grim walls! One 
scheme was pondered and discussed often. Its 
very simplicity was a recommendation; by that 
bold simplicity it might succeed. And so it wjis 
finally accepted and decided upon. And the 10th 
of June — one fortnight from that day — was fixed 
for the attempt which must make or mar the 
captive’s fortunes and the fortunes of his abet- 
tors. ' 

The time arrived. The 10th of June rose fair 
and bright. Leonie saw in it an omen of good 
fortune.* But unknown to the lover,?, it also 
lighted on his way the death-messenger from 
Ijouis ! Impossible to say what caused this sudden 
decision on the part of the king ; but so it was. 
Claude’s sentence had gone forth. 3[)eath in 
its most secret, cowardly form — death by the 
oixblxette.: 

A miserable man was the governor of Plessis 
when that w'arraut was placed in his hands by 
the envoy from Paris, It was hard enough to 
work the will of a merciless despot in any case. 
But the Marquis ! the gay, pleasant young noble, 
who, twelve months before, had been so intimate 
a companion at his table — that he should he Jmrled 
to his death at midnight by pitiless bands, unhon- 
our(3d, unslirived ! The thouglit stopped the beating 
oi' M. Lamarque’s kindly heart, and paled his cheek 


with sickening horror. All that day he went 
about: mechanically — like one who sees a ghastly 
vision, denied to other eyes. Leonie, pallid and 
thoughtful also, noticed her father’s curious pre- 
occupation; but he avoided all questioning with 
a stern moroseness unusual with him. He heard, 
however, gladly, that L6onie intended visiting the 
convent of Sainte Marguerite that evening. 

‘Yes, yes ; go, my child. Kemain all night, and 
remember to pray earnestly for all unfortunates.’ 

‘ I will, my father.’ 

The governor shut himself up in his private 
apartment, thankful ^ that the maiden would be 
away from Plessis’ evil precincts when that unholy 
deed was done. 

Just before sunset, Silvaiu brought the horses to 
the lodge-door. His companion mounted, and rode 
slowly 'down the court-yard, returning gravely the 
salutes of the soldiers who were on guard or loiter- 
ing about, Silvain engaging in a laughing war of 
words with one of the warders standing by the 
great gate. After a trifling delay, the portcullis 
was raised ; the drawbridge chains rattled as the 
ponderous apparatus fell clattering into its place, 
and the riders passed out, steadily walking their 
horses until a turn of the road hid them from 
view. 

When it grew dusk, and the time came for 
changing the outer guard, the drawbridge was 
lowered once more, to permit the exit of the night 
patrol. With them passed out a Sister wearing 
the dark-blue robes and large coif of Sainte Mar- 
guerite’s convent. A black muslin veil was 
thrown over her coif^ partly shading her features. 

‘A good-night to you, my Mother,’ said the , 
porter, respectfully removing his cap. The Sister 
murmured something in return. The soldiers 
quickly made way for her. 

‘ Who is it then ? ’ said a new-comer of the 
guard to his comrade. 

‘ Mother Angelique of Sainte Marguerite's,’ 
replied the othei’, who was busy tightening the 
girths of his horse, ‘ She comes often to vj,sit our 
ladies. She has stayed late to-day talldhg with 
Madame, no doubt, A good woman, tlm Mother 
Angfilique, they say.' 

‘ They are all good, these religious ones,' returned ' 
the other. ‘ But name of grace I 'tis but a dull 
life, it seems to me, for a woman, unless she 's old 
and gray.' - • 

And so talking, the men went out into the dusk, 
and the quiet Sister passed out of their sight. 

Ten o’clock struck. M. Lamarque resolved to 
look once more upon the young Marquis, whose 
minutes of existence were so cruelly numbered, 
and whose murder was already arranged with 
those whom Louis had selected for that evil duty. 
His chosen warders had visited the prisoner that 
afternoon as usual, carrying him his ordinary 
! alloi/ance of bread and water, and had themselves 
i locked the door which was ‘never again to open 
fpr him. Eluding for once the vigilance of those 
warders, the governor 'went stealthily to tlie 
northern tower. ' , 

‘ I'ray heaven he sleeps,’ whispered ho, as quietly 
opening the door, he raised the lamp and glanced 
into the cell. Claude d’Estrelle.?, his miserable 
coverlet thrown over him, lay upon his pallet. ' 
His face was turned to the wall. He never stirred. ' 
For a moment, during whicli he uttered a voiceless 
prayer, the governor gazed sadly upon the tangled 
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fair hair on wliich the lamp-liglvt gleamed. Then 
reverently closing the door, M. Lainarq^ue retreated 
with a heavy heart. Midnight carae._ The emis- 
saries of Louis went to tlie^r appointed work. 
Swiftly and sihintly the well-oiled holts wore with- 
drawn. The floor opened. There was a crashing 
fall as the pallet and its occupant went down, 
and then the hideous trap closed again over its 
hidden prey. 


SOME STBAKGE GASTEONOMIO 
EXP EE IE NOES. 

The Chevalier Morelet, travelling in Central 
America, took up his quarters at an inn in Cam- 
peachy where the best fare the country afforded 
was to be obtained. On sitting down to his first 
dinner there, he saw, occupying a conspicuous 
place on the table, a dish, of the nature of which 
ho felt extremely dubious ; and seeking enlighteu- 
ment from the cook, learned it was the flesh of 
the cazone, a creature of which he had hitherto 
n^ver hoard. Strolling along the beach the 
same evening, M. Morelet observed a fisherman 
towing behind his boat some sort of sea-monster, 
whicli he instinctively connected with the mys- 
terious dish at the inn, and asked the man what 
fish ho had got there, ‘Don’t you see tlicy are 
cazoncs ? ’ was the answering query. ‘ Oazoncs I 
retorted the Erenclnnan; ‘they arc sharks!' 

* Why not ? ’ quoth the fisherman ; and the murder 
was out Anxious to avoid shocldng the suscepti- 
^ities of strangers, tho good people of Campeachy 
banished tho word ‘tnrboron,' — Spanish Inr 
shark— from their vocabulary, and serve up the 
cruel sea-monster as ‘ cazone ; ' eating it fresh and 
salted, roast, boiled, or fried, with such gusto 
that tho Chevalier declares tlio cazone ought to be 
emblazoned in the arras of the cii;y. 

M, Morelet apparently lacked courage to taste 
the delicacy beloved by Campeachians, forgetting 
that a traveller should be above gastronomic pre- 
judices, and ready to accommodate his appetite to 
any exigency ; as his countrymen contrived tff do 
during tire siege of Paris. When lean chickens 
fetched eighty francs, a small rabbit fifty, and 
elephant went at eighteen francs a pound; cat, 
dog, rat, and mouse were about the only meat 
within the reach of folks of moderate means. 

The dire necessity that made the Parisiane 
acquainted with such strange meats pas^ied away, 
but not the taste so created. Not only has horse- 
flesh become a recognised food, but many another 
dietetic dainty undreamed of in the epicurean 
philosophy of Paris before the siege, finds favour 
with citizens with strong appetites and poor 
purses; and doubtless the enteiprfsing caterer 
who sought the suflrages of (joimmH without 
prejudices, by opening a shop for the sale of 
badgers, weasels, ferrets,' foxes, jays, rooks, owls, 
crows, magpies, and: gili&t dea gout^et-^'ih&t is, 
cats, rats, and mice, has been amply rewarded for 
his pains ; and will be able to retire from, business 
long before the directors of -the dardin des Plantes 


have succeeded in acclimatising the edible dog of 
China, 

Some score or so of contributors to a French 
sporting journal dined (me day upon the ham and 
heart of a lion, killed by ’Constant Clieret in 
Algeria. The flesh of tho lion was fonnd to be 
particularly firm and close-grainod, lilte that of a 
horse ; but although pronounced palatable, it only 
achieved what is termed a auccds d’eaiinu; while 
the heart, skilfully prepared with truffles, was 
unanimously voted tough and indigestible. In 
fact, the French journalists were not much better 
pleased with their faro than was Eruce the trfw 
veller, when the guest of the Arab tribe of Welled 
SkU Boojanim, ‘the sons of the fathers of tho 
flocks,’ bound by vow to eat lion’s flesh once every 
clay ; for the traveller found male lion-meat lean, 
tough, and musky in flavour ; lioness-meat a trifle 
fatter and more loalatabie ; and whelp-flesh the 
nastiest of tho three. 

Mindful that an unlooked-for pleasure is thrice 
welcome, Frank Biicklund did not advise his 
guests on a certrau occasion that tlioy were about 
to enlarge their gastronomic experiences ; but when 
the soup had been disposed of, asked a famous 
gourmand sitting near him Imvv ho liked it. 

‘Very well indeed,’ was the answer. ‘Turtle, is 
it not 1 I only ask because I did not find any 
green fat.’ 

Bttcldand, shook his head 

‘I fancied it had a somewhat musky taste — 
peculiar, but not at all luipleasant,’ remarked fiis 
neighbour. 

‘All ailigatoTR have,’ replied the host, ‘the 
cayman especially- -tho fcllow I dissected this 
morning, and which you have just been dis- 


Half-a-dozon of the suddenly enlightened dinm 
started to their feet, two or three slunk from the 
room, and the rest of the meal was enjoyed by 
only a portion of the original company. 

‘ Bee what imagiuatiou is ! ’ said Buckland ‘ Had 
I told them it was turtle, or terrapin, or bird’s-nest 
soup, or the gluten of a fish from the rnaw of a 
sea-bird, they would have pronounced it excellent, 
and their digestion would have been none the 
worse. I tell them it is alligator soup, and their 
gorges rise at as good a dish as ever a man need 
liavQ 1 ’ 

Forewarned, and therefore forearmed, were the 
gentlemen who lunched on octopus at the Brighton 
Acmarium, trying it in turn boiled, broiled, and 
cold, They ferand it excellent eating, resembling 
skate, but not so tender as might be. The verdict 
would probably have been still more favourable 
had the octopus been boiled lirrifc and then roasted, 
as is the way in Corsica, where the monster is 
esteemed a great delicacy. 

A traveller returning to TallahiiBsec from a 
hunting excursion in Florida, was heing puddled 
along by the shore about simsot, when suddenly 
a strange, grave, and prolonged arm ad struck his 
ear, and seeing nothing, he asked the negro boat- 
man what it could bo. ‘0 masaa,’ said he, ‘.flat is 
de fish dat sings, Borne call it slron. or mermaid 
fish, and others musico.l As the canoe went 
farther the choras of strange voices increased in 
yolume, and the negro was requested to throw a 
net in the water. He oheyed orders ; and soon laid 
at the bottom of the boat a score of little fish 
about two inches long, roBembling the gray mullet 
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in outward form. ‘ Dose be mermaids, massa,’ said , 
tbe black; ‘but for de lub o’ mussy, don’t eat! 
dem ! They hab de luh poison. Yes, massa ; ! 
when you eat one of dese fish, you fall so deep 
in lub you can neber fiet out again.’ _Thi3 extra- 
ordinary information did not prevent its recipient 
having his nmsicos fried, and finding himself no 
worse for supping than Agassiz did for break- 
! fasting on strange fish. In the case of tlie lattw, 
j the experiment was made involuntarily. While 
1 pursuing his ocean researches on the coast of 
! America, Agassiz had occasion to visit a friend’s 
! house, and took with him a copper barrel filled 
I with alcohol, in which he had placed a number of 
: undesoribed species of fishes, some of them entirely 
unknown to science, to preserve them till he had 
leisure to examine them. For safe keeping, the 
barrel was put in the basement; but his friend’s 
cook, of her own discretion, or rather indiscretion, , 
emptied it of -its contents, and fried the precious 
collection for the great naturalist’s breakfast ! 

Exceedingly fishy, in more senses than one, is 
the Chinese mmu. In 1867, Sir Charles Mac- 
donnel gave a Mandarin supper at Hong-kong to 
the Duo de Penthi^vre, the Comte de Beauvoir, 
and some other French gentlemen ; and here is 
what appeared on the hoard — Bird’s-uest soup, 
lily-seed soup, shark’s-fat soup, ^^hark fins in gela- 
tinous sauce, sturgeon gills in compote, whale 
nerves with sweet sauce, fish-roe in caramel sauce, 
croquettes of fish and rat, stewed sea-snails with 
tadpoles, hashed dog with lotus sauce, cakes of 
coagulated blood ; a sweet compound of fish-fins, 
fruit, ham, almonds, and essences ; the feast finish- 
ing up with lotus and almond soup, warm arrack, 
and medicated wine. We think wo would rather 
. dine with Bishop Bompas, of the diocese of Atha- 
baska, in IsTortu America, although that worthy 
prelate’s dietary be confined to white-fish, pem- 
mioau, moose nose, squirrel stew, deer’s ' tongue, 
roast lynx, and roast beaver; Avith; stewed rat' 
now and then by way of a treat, *lLnd the occa- : 
sional luxiuy of cake made of seaweed, poplar 
bark, herring spawn, hitter berries, seal-oil sauce, 
and the grease of the olikun fish. 

The Atliabaskan larder is not too sumptuously 
provided ; but the .Bishop is hardly to be pitied 
perhaps, able as he is to indulge in stewed rat and 
squirrel ; seeing how enthusiastically a well-known 
naturalist labours to convince us that the last 
named is a most delectable dish, while rat-pie is 
so good that it ought to appear at every man’s 
table. If Buckland could only make the multitude 
of his Avay of thinking, the much-to-be-desired 
cheapening of butcher-meat would come about 
more quickly than it is likely to do. 

There are people Avho hold the butcher’s trade 
to be altogether unnecessary. Mr Lawson, of 
Blennerhasset, Cumberland, one Ghristmas-day 
provided a spread for all comers, at which the 
usual concomitants of a Christmas feast were con- 
spicuous by their absence. The holiday fare con- 
sisted of raw turnips, boiled cabbage, boiled barley, 
boiled wheat, shelled pease ; oatmeal gi'uel en- 
riched with chopped carrots, turnips, and cabbage; 
salads of the same vegetables covered with linseed 
jelly; and potatoes — the only hot dish on the 
table. There were no condiments of any soft ; and 
for dessert each guest had to be contented with an 
apple and a dry biscuit. The banquet did not 
give the satisfaction its provider expected. 


Too many, cooks may spoil the broth ; but one, 
if insufficiently instructed, will suffice to effect 
that untoward consummation. By simply neglect- 
ing to boil it in a cloth, Lord Malmesbury’s 
French cJief converted his plum-pudding into 
that Christmas dainty’s progenitor, plum-porridge. 
Prince Metternich becoming acquainted with the 
merits of rhubarb tart in England, had the plant 
grown in his Austrian garden ; and when it came 
to its proper growth, gave a dinner-party, in order 
to introduce rhubarb tart to Austrian gourmands. 
Unfortunately,' the Prince, instead of specially in- 
structing his cook, merely ordered him to serve 
the rhubarb up dressed as it Avas in England. 
Knowing nothing of English usage, the cook, select- 
ing the largest leaves, serA’-ed them -as spinach, 
causing many wry faces to appear at the board, at 
which the English dish never again appeared. 

Equally unlucky was Mr Peabody when, having 
received a gift of ten ears of green maize, he 
determined to renew the recollections of his youth, 
and at the same time delight his American, and 
astonish his English friends by having it served 
in American, style. Plates of butter and salt were 
set before each guest, and the host announced he 
Avas about to treat them to a most delicious 
American dish. Then entered tlie butler, bearing 
a large covered dish, which he solemnly deposited 
in front of Mr Peabody. In another moment he 
had, whisked olf the cover, and the expectant 
diners beheld a pile of corn-cobs. The banker 
gazed for an instant in mute horror and display, 
ere he found voice to summon the cook— a man 
who had never seen an ear of Indian com in his 
life before — and demand an explanation. He 
maintained he had followed his master’s instruc- 
tions to strip olf all the outside before boiling; 
the truth being he had bettered those instructions 
by taking olf not only the husks but tbe kernels 
as well. 

An English travelling party - passing, some hun- 
dred years back, through Charlton, Massachusetts, i 
gave the landlady of the inn at which they put ‘ 
up some coffee and tea to prepare for breakfast, 
the former unground. The dame had^ never set 
eyes on either till then, but was not inclined to 
acknowledge her ignorance ; so, when the travel- 
lers called for their tea and coffee, she astonished 
them by announcing that the ‘yarbs’ were done, 
but the ‘ beans ’ would not boil soft. 

Anything one eats or imbibes with pleasure to 
the palate, followed by no unpleasant after-sensa- 
tions, should bo taken for granted. It is courting 
discomfort to pry too CAiriously into its composi- 
tion, Some forty years ago, the ship Governor 
Endicott arrived at Salem, Massaeliusetts, from 
India ; and there landed several missionaries, who 
departed at once for Boston to report their arrival 
to the Missionary Board, leaving their belongings 
at the Lafayette 'Hotel. There they attracted the 
attention of a custom-house clerk, who, noting the 
presence of a cask, suspected an evasion of duty, 
and reported the matter to General Miller, the 
collector of customs. That official at once ordered 
baggage and cask to he sent to the custom-house 
for examination, and requested that th.o mission- 
aries would give ham a call as soon as thuy returned 
i to. Salem. ' The suspicious cask Avas taken into the 
! custom-house yard, the bung knocked out, a prool- 
i glass inserted to find out what kind of liquor was 
i inside, in. order to fix the duty on it. They all 
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tasted— collector, deputy-collector, naval officer, 
inspector, clerk, and a tribe of hangers-on. They 
drank it neat, tliey drank it with water, with 
sugar, with biscuits, with, cheese, hut could not 
agree what kind of liquor it was. Bets wore made ; 
and it was linally agreed to leave the knotty ques- 
tion to be decided by two absent inspectors — 

Captain Bill L .and Captain Steve B . 

At last they came. They tasted. Captain L 

said ho would stake his reputation that it was 
old London Bock brandy, vowing ‘he had not 
tasted such liquor since General Crowniug.shield 
launched Cleopatra’s barge in 1818.’ Captain 

E, declined ‘ to put a name to it j ’ he said it- 

had a flavour different from any liquor with which 
he was acquainted. 

The next day the missionaries arrived at the 
custom-house, to have their baggage passed, all 
.save the cask of liquor. ‘ That must jvay duty,’ 
said the General. ‘ Would they inform him wliat 
spirit the cask contained I ’ The amused mission- 
aries complied by telling him that when they loft 
India they brought with them a pet orang-outang, 
which, dying niter thirty days’ experience of sen- 
liffi, had been put in a cask of rum for preserva- 
tion. An explanation accoimting for the peculiar 
flavour that had puzzled so many expOTienced 


THE WELCOME GUEST. 

A REMAUKAULU FACT. 

A rio-EON is not generally looked upon as a 
romantic bird, nor does it often exhibit an indif- 
ference to its fate wdien in the presence of its 
natural enemy — the cat; but such a thing has 
happened, and in so extraordinary a way as to 
auduce the author of this paper — who was himself 
n witness of the scene — to make such a fact 
known as widely as possible. 

It was the winter of 18(53— the Christmas time 
when the genial Thackeray was found dead in liis 
bed— that a wedding in which the writer took a 
principal part, was about to take place in St John’s 
■Church, Waterloo Bond, London. On the eve of 
this event, the family were surprised by a strange, 
fluttering noise at the parlour window ; and on 
proceeding to ascertain the cause, it was discovered 
that a pigeon had entered the room, It was a 
fine bird, and did not seem ‘at all frightened by 
the number of strange faces that were gazing upon 
it. Suddenly it walked from the apartment, and 
hopped down the kitchen stair. s, where, with the 
utmost smtg-froid, it passed by the favourite old 
black cat, and proceeded to establish itself upon 
the kitchen mautel-pieco. 

In addition to the cat, there were children pre- 
sent, and the cook was busily engaged in preparing 
foi? the nioiTow’s bridal feast. But the strange 
visitor jiaid no heed to either cook or children ; 
and more astonishing still, the cat did not make 
any attempt to resent the intrusion. The cliiklren 
were, of course, delighted, and suggested that ‘ the 
poor thing was hungry ; ’ and the next instant all 
kinds of delicacies were brought forth and placed 
before the welcome guest, It eagerly partook of 
tliem, and after an hour or two had passed away, 
it got so used to the inmates of the house that it 
actually ate out of their hands. 

On the following morning— the wedding-morn— 
tlic pigeon was missed ; and on seeking for it, it 


was discovered Btauding on the steps of the door 
leading to the yard, Tu the yard itself there wore 
three _ strange cats ivutdiing every .movomeut of 
the bird, and evidently seeking an opportunity to 
pounce upon it. Here was an awkward dilemma, 
lor though everybody was taking an interest in the 
W’cdding prep.'irations, all wore anxious that the 
unhidden guest should not be done to death in the 
niid.st of the univcivsal joy aiul on the very day itself. 
But just as the chance of the poor bird’s escape 
was becoming an iuipossibility in the eyes of the 
wedding-guests, the difficult^ was solved in an 
unexpected and thoroughly Jovel manner. As 
the cats in question were posing themselves for 
the death-spring, the feline favourite of the house- 
hold suddenly darted forth from the kitchen 
window and disjiersed the enemj'-, who flew howl- 
ing over the wall into the churchyard. The 
rescued guest then returned to its accustomed 
place in the kitchen, where it remained for several 
days after the wedding, and disappeared on the 
morning when the Ijride’s mother, who had come 
from Portugal to bo present at her Jaughter’s 
niarriage, also took h:r departure. No trace' of the 
bird was ever found afterwards, nor did it ever 
revisit the scene from that day to this. 

It ivas suggested at the time by a believer in the 
doctrine of transraigrulion, that the bird was really 
the spirit of the mother of the bridegi’oom, wlio 
had died in the same house about two years 
previously ; but without going so fat as this, wo 
may observe that it was a very remarkable and 
noteworthy occurrence ; while it should be stated 
with reference to tlio aliove-mcutioned theory, 
and as a curious fact, that the mother of the 
bridegroenn, when on her death-bed, had actually 
cx})resHecl her regret that she should not live to 
see his marriage, and had caused a room to be 
.cleaned out ami prei)ared for the reception of 
a bride, who had not then been definitively 
chosen I 

The following linos worti written on the wedding- 
morn: 

'nm WKr.t.'OMK ottest. 

Hail, measenger of peace and love ! 

, Uijbid<kui gtiest, inn.st welcome thou, 

Who com’st irom regions far above 
To seal our marriage vow. 

The form thou bearest is Divine, 

The chosen medium of //i« will, 

Who turned the water into wine, 

And bade the seas be still. 

Thrice welcome on our wedding-morn, 

0 sweetest harbinger of peace ! 

May joy witlun our liearts bo bom, 

And concord never cease. 

Sweet dove ! wo take thee for a sign, 

, An indication bright ami aiu’c, 

That Heaven our souls doth now entwine, 

And that the nuion shall endure. 

Nearly sixteen years Iiavo passed away since 
this incident took place, and the wide oi-.oan .sepa- 
rates some of those who were present on the 
occasion. Tlie little skeLeli may rmuiud them of 
as strange a visitor as ever blessed a wedding with 
its presence. 
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JUDGE BATHGATE’S EXPERIENCES OE 
NEW ZEALAND. 

SECOND AETICLE. 

In our previous sketch, little -was said of the mode 
•of acquiring lauds in Now Zealand. This being 
a matter of importance to intending emigrants, 
%ve shall go into some specific details for tbeir guid« 
ance. In his lectures, J udge Bathgate proceeds to 
say that to the inestimahle blessings of a fertile 
■soil and a healthful climate, the settler can add the 
benefit of a simple land-law, altogether free from 
the intricacies and technicalities with which the 
feudal system and the skill of lawyers and con- 
veyancers have loaded titles to heritable property 
in England. All the public land in the colony 
"Xvas originally acquired by purchase from the 
Maoris, except that which was the property of 
the rebel tribes in the North Island, and confis- 
cated at the conclusion of the war, partially to 
compensate for its cost. The lands in ifie hands 
of the government are termed the avaste lands 
•of the Crown. They are under the general 
administration of one of the Ministers, designated 
the Secretary of Crown Lands, and the local 
.administration of Commissioners of Crown Lands, 
one of whom acts along with a Board in each 
of th<5 ten land districts into which the colony 
■is divided. 

Tliere are three classes of land — namely. Town 
Land, Suburban Land, and Rural Land. The first 
two classes must be sold bj’- public auction, the 
upset price of the town land not being less than 
L. 30 an acre, and the suburban land not being less 
than L,3 per acre. The town sections are usually 
each a quarter of an acre in extent. Competition 
for corner sections or others favourably situated, 
is sometimes very keen, and frecpiently L.50 for a 
good section is realised. Good suburban laud will 
fotcli at auction from L.5 to L.30 an acre. Sub- 
urban sections arc generally ten acres in extent. 
The upset price of land varies in each provincial 
district. In Cauterbxxry there has always been 
free selection at forty shillings per - acre. All 


good agricultnral land there has been picked up 
long ago. In Taranaki, land might be selected in 
blocks specially set apart for that purpose, at 
twenty shillings per acre for hush land, and forty 
shillings per acre for open land. In other districts, 
twenty shillings an acre used to be the price ; hut 
nowhere now, where land is open for selection, 
can land according to the Grown Lands Act (1877) 
he bought from the government at a less price 
than L,2 per acre. In such districts, however, 
land of any agricultural value previously pro- 
claimed open for selection has been years ago 
taken up. There are still, however, many fine 
blocks yet to be sold. 

In practice, the Land Boards now almost invari- 
ably dispose of the lands by public auction, and 
they fix the upset price, which by statute shall not 
be less tlian L.1 per acre, with due regard to the 
situation and quality of the land, and also to the 
fact that the value of all land has been enhanced 
by the construction of the public railways. It 
therefore happens that wheir first-class land is 
offered for sale, there is always a keen competi- 
tion, and from L.3 to L.IO an acre, and some- 
times more, is given, according to position value, 
and other circumstances. In Auckland, blocks 
of land are occasionally set apart for occupation 
on the homestead system, under which a family 
of four persons may secure a farm of 200 acres, 
subject to continuous residence and certain con- 
ditions as to cultivation Ibr five years. 

In Otago and elsewhere, blocks of land are 
proclaimed from time to time open for sale on 
deferred payments, The price is L.3 per acre, 
payable in ten years by lialf-yearly instal- 
ments, without interest. Good sections are sure 
to have more applications than one made for 
them, and the consequence is, that the land is put 
up to auction, the bidding being limited to the 
applicants. In this way the upset price is some- 
times materially increased. Indeed it may be 
said that the cheap prices for laud cui'rcnt in early 
times are altogether past. But it may he added 
that present prices are by no means cominensnvaie 
witli the productive value of the land when in the 
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liaucls of those who have means and sldll to work 
it joroperly. 

The on]y other mode of acquiring land is hy 
purchase from private owners, many of whom 
having acquired their land at a nominal rate in 
past years, are willing to dispose of their farms 
at current prices, and realise their profit. Some 
owners of largo tracts of country selected in early 
days, are finding it to their advantage to , subdi- 
vide their estates into small farms and sell them. 
There have been numerous transactions where 
' prices varying from L.6 to L.30 an acre have been 
recently paid for sections of land. It must not be 
iraagined that these prices have attained, to their 
maximum. 

Judge Bathgate says very truly that in every 
prosperous country, land, of whatever kind, is 
always increasing in value. Hew Zealand has 
been no exception to this rule. In many instances, | 
laud in the cities has acquired a fabulous value. 
Sixteen thousand pounds have been refused for a 
quarter of an acre in Dunedin, which cost thirty 
years ago L.IS, 10s. Similar values prevail iu 
Christchurch and Wellington. In some parts of 
the latter city they are even exceeded. These 
prices are not fanciful. As a rule, whenever land 
is all taken up, then the value rises with the 
demand, which constantly increases iu a young 
ai^d progressive country. Although high prices 
have been paid for urban land, sometimes as 
much as Ij.200 for the foot of frontage, there is 
no reason to believe thiit the maximum has 
been attained. First-class agricultural land, as 
that of New Zealand is proved to be, fenced 
and improved, and conveniently situated, must 
be regarded as low in price estimated at L.20 
an acre. L.3 per acre per annum of clear 
profit from the proper cultivation of such land 
is under the average. We are informed of 
an instance of a settler purchasing 200 acres 
improved land at L,15 an acre, and clearing his 
whole purchase price from his first crop. But 
taking the low average mentioned, it is highly 
itup: 5 obable that good land will remain at its 
present value. As society progresses in popula- 
tion and wealth, and as new branches of industry 
develop and prosper, so will the value of laud 
steadily increase. As has been well observed, 
land is the natural deposit bauk into which all 
the savings of the community gravitate. Every 
improvement of a public nature in the way of 
harbours, roads, and railways,, goes to add to its 
value without effort on the part of the owner. 
There is every reason to expect that land in Hew 
Zealand will touch a far higher price than has yet 
been dreamt of. There is a speciality in the land 
which' ought not to be overlooked— the area is 
limited in 'extent. There is no boundless back 
country such as exists in the neighbouring colonies 
or in North America. Ho part of Hew Zealand 
is above 100 miles feom the sea-board, in the 
Middle Island 76.; and when the Crown shall 
have parted with the last acre of its waste lands, 
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then the value ol' freehold throughout the colony 
will rise with a bound, to an amount to which 
it is difficult to fissi'px a limit, 

A number of particulars arc; presented explain- 
ing methods of buying lands from public com- 
iVauies, by paying instalments annually over a 
period of ten to twenty years. It is stated that 
those who acquire laud in this imumer often do' 
well, which we do not dispute. We only suggest 
as a precaution, that the purchase of laud by 
postponed payments is very much iu the nature 
of a mortgage, and to be avoided if at all possible* 
The commendable method of acquisition in Hew 
Zealand, as elsewhere, is to go into the market 
with ready-money, and to buy only as far as 
means at disposal will admit. On no account 
should land be bought with borrowed money. 
Interest on loans is liigh iu the colony, and it 
may with truth be averred that borrowing is only 
the beginning of ruin. Some sad cases of disaster 
from this cause could, we understand, be offered. 
A small capital judiciously laid out will go farther 
in tlu) colony than iu the home country. It is not 
necessary for a farmer to keep up a large staff of 
men and horses. Farmers, if they please, can get 
their operations carried on by contract. Many of 
the settlers lay themselves out for this business ; 
which resembles that prevailing in some of the 
vast arable plains in the ITnilud States, where con- 
tractors with a large stalf of men, horses, and 
inaclnuery will uudurtake to plough, sow, and 
harr{)w the land, reap ami thrash the crop, send 
it to market, and pay the amount less the expenses- 
incui-rod. This is what may be called doing busi- 
ness on a great scale. It is the latest dovolopmeut 
of economic science iu connection with agriculture,, 
and meanwhile leaves the co.stly old-fashioned 
practices inimciwurably behind. 

We ascertain front the lectures before us that 
almost all the early settlers in Hew Zealand have 
done well, notwithstanding the difficulties that had 
to be encountered, lie cites £is an example the 
case of a shepherd from Roxburgliahire, who 
arrived with his wife and eight children iu 1860. 
Finding that the best land aboitt Dunedin had 
been taken up, he visited Southland. There he 
bought sixty acres at L.2 per acre. Struggling 
manfully, he made money Ijy selling his butter 
aird eggs at the high prices current in consequonce 
of the rush of the gohl-miuers. Ho was not nm^ 
of yotir thriftless wretclms wlro spend as fast as 
they make. Soon, out of his savings, he bought 
an additional sixty acres at L,3, fis. per acre, and 
continued to make purchases though, lands wore 
rising in price. He and liis sotus, wlio are settled 
near him, now possess 2628 acres of freehold, worth 
at least L,25,OO0, This man is a type of many of 
the Scotch settlers. The last time lie was heard of 
he had thirty cows, and was famed as a breeder of 
stock, Hia beef and mutton command the highest 
prices in the market. lUul ho remained in Scot- 
land, ho would still have been living in a mean 
cottage among the hills as a servant to a store- 
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farmer. By Ins enterprise and industry, along 
with professional skill, he is now a wealthy landed 
gentleman, with sons rising to distinction. 

Judge Bathgate sjoeaks hopefully of New Zea- 
land as a field of emigration for farm-servants 
and others willing to work for wages. There is 
, a steady demand for the ahle-hodied men and 
women who wdsh to get on in the world. He 
I says it has been gratifying to notice the prosperous 
I career of many pf these immigrants,^ who had 
i arrived friendless ; to see how soon their children 
j were able to add materially to the family income ; 
and to observe how often it happened that those 
who began colonial life as hired servants speedily 
became masters, giving employment to others. 
Ordinary labouring-men work eight hours a day, 
have plenty of the best to eat, plenty to do, with 
an agreeable sprinkling of holidays, and receive 
eight shillings a day as wages. A single man can 
hoard luxuriously for eighteen shillings a week ; 
and if he he sober, and industrious, and blessed 
with health, he cannot fail in a short time_ to 
realise a few hundred pounds. One of the leading 
grocers in Dunedin, a man of substance, came out 
to the colony a few years ago, and immediately 
engaged himself as a farm-servant at L.50 yearly 
•with board. Having a good stock of clothes, his 
whole expenditure during his first year amounted 
to one shilling. This left him L,49, 193. as a nest- 
egg ; continuing to save, he improved his circum- 
stances, and nW with a flourishing business is 
independent. 

Female domestic servants, if well trained, get 
high wages, from L.30 to 1^50 a year, and with 
great ease can save a heap of money. The cook in 
our household, says Mr Bathgate, went home to 
Scotland as a saloon passenger last year to see her 
mother, and the old haunts w'hich she treasured in 
remembrance. In one respect the long journey 
was not successful. She arrived in November, 
and never saw the land near the home of her 
youth. It was covered with snow. Her patience 
being exhausted, she returned to New Zealand, 
after spending three months in Britain, intensely 
dissatisfied with her native climate. Her trip 
must have cost her L.lOO, hut she thought nothing 
of it. Young women of this class may get married 
if they please ; but colonial marriage^ are some- 
times too hastily entered into. There is one 
comfort for any young -^voman who has the mis- 
fortune to he deserted by a profligate husband. 
Protected by law, she has no difficulty in gaining 
a respectable livelihood by her own exertions. A 
sense of this renders wives more independent than 
a similar class at home. 

All circumstances combine to render Now Zea- 
land a suitable field for the exertions of capitalists 
large and small, besides those who depend on 
hand-labour. The younger sons of landed gentle- 
men who are imable or unwilling to undergo 
competitive e'xaminations for eniployment under 
the Crown, and who might dislike following any 
mercantile pursuit in the home country, would 
here find scope for their latent energies, provided 
they laid aside notions of gentility, and went 
earnestly to work as assistants in the first 
place to store-farmers. The young men of this 
class, we understand, who emigrate to the colony, 
too frequently break down from self-indulgent 
habits, and have to be shipped home to their 
friends. Others among them however, shew an 


extreme anxiety to overcome early difficulties, and 
consequently, as they deserve, rise to fortune. 
We have been told of one of these youths, 
who, though brought up in elegant style at home, 
gave himself up thorouglily to his duties as a 
stock-keeper in the colony, and is esteemed for 
his good behaviour. As an evidence that he 
accommodated himself to his new position, he one 
day stated to an old acquaintance whom he had 
fallen in w:ith, that ‘ he could now kill a sheep,’ 
That young fello'w will inevitably get on. We 
do not doubt that-in less than twenty years hence 
he will be an esteemed and wealthy man. How 
much more creditable is his behaviour than that 
of the pampered young ne’er-do-weels who lounge 
away existence, sponging on parents, perhaps con- 
suming their means at the bars of restaurants, or 
at those still more dangerous resorts, the gambling- 
tables in club-houses ! 

Enough has been said to shew that New Zealand 
has much to recommend it as a field for emigra- 
tion for diflerent classes. The way is long ; but a 
few weeks more or less is not of much consequence 
when the change has to be for life. There is, at 
all events, the pleasing prospect of landing in a 
country which in many respects resembles that 
which is left, and which to a fine climate enjoys 
the blessings of a peaceful government under the i 
beneficent sway of Queen Victoria. Wherefore, 
emigration in this case seems only like a transfer , 
from one part of the home country to another, i 
When the work of Judge Bathgate, now preparing i 
for publication, shall be issued at no distant date, I 
much additional information may he obtained on ] 
the subject we have but imperfectly treated. I 
Notice of the publication will be given in these ; 
pages. V, 0. i 

P.S . — Since the foregoing was written, we have 
seen by the newspapers that in several parts of , 
England, attention has begun to be drawn towards 
New Zealand as a fitting field for emigration by 
farmers suffering from the agricultural depression i 
that now unfortunately afflicts the country. We ' 
copy the following from tlie Times (October 21) , 
as exemplifying this newly awakened interest ; ‘ A ■ 
correspondent wnites ; “ A remarkable movement 
is in progress in Lincolnshire. Over five hundred 
farmers and landowners, who occupy or own in 
tire aggregate considerably more than one hundred 
thousand acres, have signed a reqrxisition to two 
gentlemen, requesting them ’ to proceed to New 
Zealand, in order that, after persoiral inspection, 
they may report upon the colony as a field for 
emigration for farmers possessed of means and 
capitalists, with, special reference to such as haVe 
had experience of fanning in Lincolnshire. The 
gentlemen whose services have tlms been requested 
are Mr Grant, of Healing, near Grimsby, and Mr 
Foster, from the neighbourhood of Louth, Both 
are practical larmers. They sail to-morrow in the 
steamship Norfolk for Melbourne, and propose to 
spend several months in New Zealand, returning 
to England in the course of next summer. Should 
their report he favoxirahle, there will probably be 
a considerable exodus of emigrants ot a sxiperior 
class to New Zealand, especially from Lincoln- 
shire.”’ 

The only remark wc would make on the above, 
is to say that it is almost a pity the farmers of 
Lincolnshire ffiiould have incurred the expense, 
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trouLle, and delay incidental to sending a mission 
of inrjfniry to New Zealand, Here is Judge 
BatligiiLe just returned on a leave of absence, after 
an exporienoo of sixteen years in the colony, full 
of the inlbrniation reqxrired, wliic-h he is not only 
able hut anxious to impart. To save time, the 
best tiling any body of farmers or others con- 
templating cniigratiou can do, is at once to com- 
municate with' Judge Bathgate. His „ present 
address is ‘ Peebles/ yr, G. 


THE OUBLIETTE. 

PAUT III. — SHBIOE YEARS APSER, 

A PAIR morning sun was shining on Touraine. 
It glittered in myriad siiarkles upon the dancing 
Loire, brightened the distant turrets of Sainte 
Marguerite, and lit np even the sombre walls of 
Pleasis les Tours. In the breeze tlioro was fresh- 
ness, and the mingled scent of roses and hawthorn, 
as it swept across the gfoon llelds where the lark 
carolled over its nest. There were merry voices 
everywhere. The market-women, in their pictu- 
resque attire, chattered gaily with the soldiers 
loungingfat the gates of Plessis, which now stood 
open all day long. It seemed that a .something of 
gloom and depression was lifted from the place —a 
something of terror gone. And the change dis- 
cernible in Plessis was the change which had j 
resuscitated Prance throughout its length and 
breadth. Gruwhed so helplessly tinder the iron 
heel of a tyrant, it rose in renewed beauty at the 
beck of a gentler master ; ibr Louis XI. was gone 
to his rest' with all his sins upon his head, and his 
son Charles reigned in his stead. 

One of the first acts of the new king had hoeu 
to open the prison doors of those captives whom 
Louis had left alive, and to seek by kindly com- 
ensation to atone for the cruelties practised by 
is predecessor. He inviteil back also those nobles 
who by timely flight hud put the sea between 
them and tlieir opja-essor. And in a short time 
the court at Paris was gay .agaiu’with the beauty 
and chivalry of old Prance. 

On this sunshiny morning, a man standing 
upon the ramparts of ’Flossis, loaned against a 
corbel and gazed listlessly, sometimes ' at the 
distant river Avith its barges, sometimes at tlie 
pigeons circling fantastically over his head, their 
snowy plumage shewing clear ami white against 
the intense blue sky. Ho is ivorn-lookiug, stern, 
and gray, A man aged apparently more by some 
terrible sorrow than by years, a imui to whom 
smiles are an infrecpient visitor. We have seen 
him before. It is M. Lamarque, still governor of 
Plessis lea I’ours, And few mention his name 
without a sigh of condolence and pity. His peoiilc 
stand aside re.spectfully when he passes, the father 
of lost Ldoirio Lamarque ! 

It is becoming an old story now— how that one 
ratnmer evening three years ago she rude away 
with her attendant Silvain to visit tlie convent of 
Sainte Marguerite, and from that ride returned no 
more. She had never reached the coiivent. The 
eyes that watched her cross the drawbridge "were 
the last that had beheld her. Bays, weeks, 
hiouths wont by, and, brought no' clue to her 
strange disappearance. Wonie, HarohU' the well- 
known black horse, Silvain, all . vanished as if 


obliterated from the face of the earth, and left no 
sign. 

Prantic at his lows, the failicr appealed for aid 
to Louis, who condescending to interest himsedr 
for his faitlifnl sevvunt, caused strict impiiry to Ikv 
made ; but witlmut avail. i\nd tbeii a rumour 
crept about —an rumours will, one knows not bow - - 
that Gustavo Glmpellier, ordeivd with his troop 
to a distant tuirt of the country, had not gone 
alone, but that ivith him wimt a veiled and 
masked 'woman ; further, that that woman, was 
Leonie Lanumiuo, IVe know at least that was 
not true ; and Gustave, summoned to Paris, denied 
sorrowfully and ^ indignantly the vile assertion. 
The story of his li(.inouraldG love, related by 
himself to Louis, convinced even that sceptical 
monarch that Gustave was evidently innocent. 

The blow struck down the unluippy mother. 
Loss, mystery, and di.sgraco did speedy work ; and 
the governor has been wifeless and childless for 
two years when wo meet him again. He thinks of 
all this as ho stands there, a lonely weary man, 
and the look of stern ladfering deepens on his face. 
Mo absorbed is lu'. in these reiloctions, that ho doe.s 
not notices the arrival of a horseman by 'the Paris 
road. Summoned btdbve long to receive a vi.sitor, 
M. Lamarque deacemls shjwly the winding stair, 
and enters with his now habitual gravity the 
strangers’ lodge, A fair young man was there, 
stately and noble-looking, at the sight of whoso 
deep blue eyes a ctiltl thrill shot to the heart of 
M. I'jamarqne ; and at the sound of whose gay 
I voice,, the governor Btopped back as though ho' 

' would have lied, liiw cheeks poling and his breath 
doHerting him. 

‘Welcome, old friend, at last!’ cried the 
stranger, coming ftirward^ eagerly, and extending 
both hands in cordial fashion, 

’Taking no hoed of the proffered hands, M. 
Tjamarque still g.w.ed --a man turned to stone. 

‘ Mjiiiuk to me, commandant, for the love of all 
the .saints ; don’t filaud and glare ut me like that, as 
il! 1 were a gluj.st.’ 

A glmst indeed 1 to the horror-stricken 
governor. 

‘ Ah,’ continued the other, * I suppose^ that ^ X 
don’t (loHcirvo to be noticed after niy ingratitude in 
remaining silent so lung ; but eonie, forgive and 
forget my sins, 1 liave come back, you see ; won’t 
you say a word of kindly greeting to your old 
friend, Ulaude d’Estreiles / ' 

‘ .But,’ gasped at last the governor, ‘ you are 
dead, M, le Martpiis ; you must be dead ! ’ 

‘ Bead ! not J, faith of a gentleman ! Although 
certainly I should liave been very speedily bad I 
remained nmeb longer in that cheerful Inde of 
yours in the northern tower, But thanks to love, 
and luck, that demon of a Louis whs outwitted, as 
of ftciurse you very soon Ibuud out. Uomo, M. 
Lamarcpie,’ continued the Marquis, laughing, ‘ sit 
down and have it all <mt lairly, Pirsk you .shall 
give me tins history of my decease, which you so 
oddly iuRist upon; and then I’ll give you the 
history of my escape, which I certainly insist 
ttpon,' 

The governor aank mochanicully into a chair, 
passing his hand ae.russ his brow, as though to 
clear away the mist from his brain and eyes. But 
it was all’ real, Tlu!r(', before him sat tlie smiling 
Claude d'Estrelles, t\vi.sting his Hunny moustache, 

‘ Uomo, comuuiudaut, begin ! ’ 
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‘ It was ui^on the lOfch of June, M. le Marquis, 
three years ago ’ 

‘ I have reason to remember it,’ broke in the 
young man joyfully—* the day of my deliver- 
ance.’' ■ : 

The governor heaved a sigh of perplexity. ‘ On 
that day I received a special envoy from the king, 
bearing your death-warrant ’ 

‘ Kind attention on his part, very ! ’ 

* You were decreed to die that night by— the 
oubliette. I had no choice but to obey, terrible 
as obedience was. Grieving for you more than 
you can comprehend, M. le Marquis, I visited 
you that evening, and quietly opening your cell- 
door, I gave yon a farewell look and prayer, for 
you were sleeping peacefully, and never stirred,’ 

Claude smiles oddly to himself 

‘ At midnight the emissaries of Louis did their 
work, and it was sure. They heard the crash of 
the falling pallet upon which you lay, and ’• 

* Apparently the days of miracles are not past,’ 
says Claude, laughing ; ‘ for here I ain sure enough, 
and none the worse ! RemarkaWe ; isn’t it ? ’ 

M. Lamarqne does not know what to make of 
this young man, who, risen up from the dead, 
treats with so much levity a story which, as 
regards the governor himself, has helped to whiten 
his hair and sadden his life. ^ 

‘ You astonish and bewilder me, Monsieur Ic 
Marquis. Your jesting words are incomprehen- 
sible to me.’ 

‘ Ah ! forgive me,’ says the Marquis ; ‘ my own 
heart is lighter to-day than it has been for many 
a weary month. . I have come back to confess my 
sins and be absolved. My greatest creditor has 
already remitted my debt ; you can’t wonder that 
with a glad face I seek her father and ask him to 
receive and welcome me. For it is again.st her ’ — 
his voice changes — ‘her, that I liave sinned so 
grievously by my thoughtless silence and neglect.’ 

One allusion in Claude’s speech has altered the 
expression of M, Lamarque’s countenance from 
amazement to distress. What has this man to 
say of Lconie, the very thought of whom evokes 
a miserable memory in her father’s heart, and sets 
the flood-tide of his troubles free ? The governor 
sighs wearily, and leaning his head upon his 
hands, says : ‘ Tell me what you will, Monsieur le 
Marquis, and pardon my strange manner to you, 
I am confused. There are things you do not 
know. Pray speak. I listen.’ 

And so Claude, in his gay bright fashion, tells 
the story of his escape. 

It was, after all, like many great strokes of 
genius, simple enough. The greatest difficulty 
was surmounted when Leonie discovered the 
secret way. Ladies in 1482 wore a curious riding 
costume, a sort of cloak or domino with a hood, 
and a black velvet mask. The mask had become 
an institution among the noble dames of I^aris, 
ostensibly to preserve their complexions from the 
sun, and their faces from the 'rude looks of too 
inquisitive gallants, but in reality because it lent 
itself so conveniently to the service of intrigue. 
Like other fasluoii.s, it travelled .speedily into the 
provinces, and soon became the recognised append- 
age of a lady either uu horseback or in a litter. 

Therefore, disguised in Leonie’s apparel^ with 
shorn locks, and attended by the faithful Silvaiu, 
Clau(le_ left Plessis les Tours on that, memorable 
loth of June, Still weak from his long imprison- 


ment, how his heart beat with feverish pulsations 
as he mounted Haroun, knowing that at any 
moment he might be stopped and spoken to, even 
by the governor himself! There was a trilling 
delay at the great gate, a delay made on purpose 
by the clever Silvaiu to avert suspicion, but a 
delay which made the Marquis’s heart throb more 
wildly, and his pale face flush beneath his hood. 

Discovered !— now ! when life and freedom 
were so near! At the thought, Claude’s hand 
had clutched more fiercely the bridle-rein, while 
his teeth closed upon his white lip until it bled. 
But the drawbridge was lowered ; they passed 
quietly over, and once out of sight, the young 
man thanked passionately God and his love. 

Later on, Ldonie, after placing in Claude’s cell 
a lay-figure so arranged in his poor garb as to 
cheat a cursory inspection, passed out of Plessis in 
the attire of Mother Angelique, trusting to (what 
really happened) the impunity ufi’orded by the 
well-known dress. No one dreamed of staying or' 
interfering with her. It never entered the porter’s 
mind to ask himself the question when she had 
come in, or indeed, to think anything about it. 
‘It was Mother Angelique. Voild tout! A 
simple matter,’ And as it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the success of Claude’s venture tlnfi Leonie 
should disappear, she threw herself upon the 
kindly mercy of the Abbess of Sainte Marguerite, 
who IteiJt the secret faith hilly, oven for her own 
sake. It was an ugly atlair to meddle with any 
of Louis XT.'s little arrangements. 

So free of Plessis’ grim walls, by deviou.s paths, 
the Marquis and Silvain travelled on, avoiding all 
encounters with other people, resting by day in the 
thick woods, and riding cautiously by night, until 
they reached at length the Chateau d’Estrellcs, 
where its lord was received as one risen from the 
dead. The Lady ReiiSe liad long ago taken rGfu{re 
in, a convent, to escape the persc‘cutiou.s of Louis 
and Tristran, but not as a professed inmate, and the 
brother and sister soon met again. Faithful servants- 
kept their secret. Naturally, there was no search, 
made for the Marquis, believed by those in power 
to he buried in the silent vaults of Plessis ; and soon 
gold smoothed their way to England, where they 
awaited lietter days. New friends gathered round, 
hii'n, new pleasures opened before him. Youth 
and wealth find small leisure for sad retrospec- 
tion, and so for a while the memory of past 
horrors grew dim, in the excitement of other 
interests that siUTOimded him. But with all this, 
as time passed on, the Mariiuis of Clair-maruis 
became a restless man. Fair faces smiled on him 
and they delighted him not. Tlio ^v’■il:chery of 
bright eyes faded beside the steady gleam of those- 
which haunted him always now — the far-away 
Leonie Lamarque, become at last, and surely, the 
one woman in the world to him ! 

AVheii she came, a heavenly vision, into his. 
wretched dungeon, profleriiig life and liberty,, 
Claude caught at them as a drowning man catches 
naturally at a plank, unheeding for tire moment 
that the salvation of himself may mean the 
destruction of anothtm But to do him justice 
in this matter, he imagined really that her risk 
was nothing. Louis would forgive a woman,, tlie 
only child "of his faithful commandant, to whom, 
no blame could attach. And in the convent of 
Sainte Marguerite, Leonie would find a safe iuid 
happy refuge until events took a more favourable 
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turn7~Yi~tib^^'as it. The-'evir ofv tlio cky 
tided safely over, Claude’s mmd was not ot that 
calibre \y1uc1i takes undtre . tliouglit tor the 

^^Why'then, should 'lie latterly dream of her so 
often, and wake with a heavy heart, whose craving 
nothing satisfied 1 . t. 

And now we have to state a fact, unpleasant but 
true, a fact that Monsieur d’Estrelles would have 
been ashamed and sorry to confess lightly, even to 
himself. , 

In this game of hearts between the Marquis 
and the governor’s daughter, the stakes, alas! had 
not been equal ; and the heaviest — more the pity 
—lay with Leonie. A Frenchman of his time, 
readier with his jest and sword than steadfast xn 
his easily excited fancies, Claude xvas more to 
Leonie than Lcionie as yet had been to Claude. 

The love-making, commenced in sheer thought- 
lessness, to while away the dreary hours of coniiue- 
inerit in Plessis, had deepened, it is true, ijito ii 
nobler feeling on his part when the girl’.s faithlul 
devotion won a way to him and opened his prison 
doors. But even Qieu it xvub little beyond a 
grateful sentiment, a passing entluisiaHm of admi- 
ration, that fell miserably sliort of Iho deep-rooted, 
^.biding love which alono is xvorthy of its name. 
As regarded such, Claude’s soul was still in outer 
darkness and asleep, when he ivcnt forth a free 
man again. 

' It was only distance and memory and remome 
that awoke it at last in its real honest strength, 
when everything else, tried in the balance, was 
found wanting. He took his rosidvc. 

As his acknowledged, honoured wife, her loving 
devotion, which he recalled with shiiine, should he 
rewarded, and his Ihouglitless ingratitude atoned 
for. Clwles was king in his father’s stead. Claiule 
and Bence were safe, and they retunual to their 
ancient home. The Marquis Hi)etiilily found that j 
■Mademoiselle Lamarque’s niyfilerious di.sa]>pear- 
ance had never yet been accounted fur ; she xvas 
still lost to tho world of Plessis, and then ho 
knew where to look for her. 

When the death of Louis XT, cleared the social 
atmosphere of France, one might have exiicuited 
that Liionie would litave returned to her father’s 
house, and so for elncidaled matters ; but in trutli 
she dared not. Convents are pretty much me 
wurant with all that passes in the outer w<.ii'hl, 
and Mademoiselle Lamarque knew that her llight 
had brought her mother to the grave, and dark- 
ened her father’s life with a sorrow that miulo 
him a man of note upon the tongue.H of gossiiis. 
How, if she shewed herself now, would lie be 
liktdy to receive this erring daughter, the girl 
who for her lover had not scrupled to sacrifice 
her nearest ones 1 No ; Lf-ouie Lamarmxe had 
made her choice, obeying the command that bids 
a woman leave ‘ father and mother ; ’ and grieving 
alone, she ‘dreed her weird’ in Bainto Murguerite’s, 
looking for him w’ho, muiitU after mouth so 
wessrEy eJcpeoted, came not. 

In utter silence the governor' of Plessis heard 
Claude’s disclosures j and when the latter ceased to 
speak, M. Lamarque raised his he.ad slowly, and 
looking straight bmcjxe him, with a curiously set and 
pale face, said: ‘Amd Mademoiselle Lamarque— 
where then is she V Hie voice had a strange, far- 
away sound, as though, while his words addressed 


themselves to the listener beside him, his soul 
itself held commune with distant things, away 
beyond the world around him. For answer, 
Claude d’Estrelles rf»s(i quicldy with an expression 
upon Ms face tluit would havi: been called ‘ nervous’ 
in anybody but hlinself, and opened the door. 

Two figures come in. One of theirii, in a nun’s 
garb, is the Abbi,!SB of Bainte Marguerite. Blie 
draws forward a vhitc-fuced, trembling ivonian, 
who, silent also, sinks down at the feet of M. 
Lamarque. But speechless, she looks at him, aud 
stretches out her luuuls appealingly. 

With a start and gesture of wrathful aversion, 
the governor wards her off. There is neither 
mercy nor pity in his eyes. 

‘Who is this P he asks, stepping back. ‘What 
means this farce ? ’ 

She shivers at Uio unrelenting voice. 

‘Oh! my father, it is your daughter — your 
Leonie !’ 

‘I liavo no daughter! She left me to sorrow 
and disgrace three years ago. Since then, I have 
.seen her mother die, calling vainly for her lost 
(diild— -the child that never answered-- that made 
uo sign I--I8 it you, Madame’ — and his voice took 
a fiercely scornful ring--‘ that; tell me you are my 
daughter 1— Go I * , 

The Marquis stoops ipuckly and raises tho 
shrinking figure, holding it lovingly in his ^ arms 
while ho winspom words of courage, and tries to 
soothe the frigiitened girl. The Abbess puts her 
hand entrcatiugly u]k>u hi. Lamarf[uc. 

‘ My son I he merciful ! Our Ltionie has sinned, 
as many a loving woman has sinned before her, 

I do not extenuate her fault. I cannot wonder at 
your righteous anger j but her own heart has been 
lor many long sorrowful days, and will, be, its own 
punishuient. Forgive a stricken, not a hardened 
woman. Leave vengeance to whom vengeance 
bel ongs ! ’ 

‘ hlarquis do Clair-marais ! ’ 

Btiu'Lled by tho tone, tJhuida looks up boldly. 
M. Ijamarque does nut approach or turn his eyes 
upon Ldonie, but he founts Claude w'ith a stern, 
white face. 

‘Have I mulerstuiKl aright that you are willing 
to marry this— one, mimed Leonie Lamarque V 
‘ Willing I ’ The Manjuis’s voice takes a tone of 
passionate tenderness. ‘Bo willing, that I hope to 
atone with my whole life for the sorrows of my 
poor love here. Heaven forgive me for being the 
cause of them 1 ’ 

‘ That is well.’ 

‘ It is only your consent 'we ask now. Monsieur 
Ijauuirque.’ 

‘ It is easily given,- — I pray irou, ladies, and you, 
sir, to excuse me for a brief period. Have llic 
goodness to await mo here.’ , . 

Aud walking with erected head but lagging 
steps, like a man in a trance, tbe governor gees 
out. Ldunie loans on Claude’s shoulder ; her tears 
.fall drearily. The sweet-faced Abbess tells hm* 
beads rapidly, and thanks our Blessed Ijady that 
she has quitted a world wiiore siudi terrible 
sorrow's and passions have sway. The jMarqius, 
to tell the trutli, looks rather savage. He had not 
exactly reckoned upon tho present performance. 
Tiung.s do not appear to bo arrang;iug themselves 
pleasantly. He gnaws his luoustacluu 
The governor re-enters. BtilL lumglity aud cold, 
he requests them to folloiv him, aud he loads the 
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way to the old chapel. It is partly filled with a 
crowd of retainers, new servants who have come ' 
in with the new regime, .strangers who kirow not 
Leonie Lamarrpie ; and they stare curiously at the 
chief actons in this .strange and .sudden wedding 
to which they are hidden as witnesses. The altar 
is ablaze with light. Leonie remembers with a 
curious wonder her midnight search and what she 
found there three years ago, a finding of which tlie 
re.sult i.s — this ! Awaiting them is a wdiite-haixecl 
priest, who gazes pityingly npon the pale bride 
wdunn the abbess leads to him. It seems but a 
wild weird dream after all ; an unreal jihantasm 
to the three -pensonages of our drama, when the 
words are spoken which alter so strangely the 
lives of those, long separated, who meet again to- 
day in Plessis les Tours, and Father Laurent, with 
solemn exhortation, joins the hands of Claude 
d’Estrelles and Leonie Lamarque. 

It is not a very long ceremony ; marriages 
' and divorces were equally short affairs in those 
convenient days, and when it is over, all the 
assistants, previou.sly warned, depart. 

The Abbe.s3 sinks upon her knees before the 
; high-altar. There has been no sign of any 
relenting in the father who, still and cold, gave 
just now his once-loved child into the keeping of 
the man for whom she has suffered so much. As 
a stranger doing a duty, he has done it. There 
are some wounds that rouse the gentlest nature 
into cruet retaliation, and the governor’s heart has 
been stabbed by the hand he loved best. 

Following a sign tliat he makes tliem, Claxide 
and Leonie find themselves standing with him 
before a monumental stone, let into the wall. One 
glance is enough. Leonie turns to Olaude, covering 
her lace. M. Lamarque speaks with chilling dis- 
•tinctness : * Marquis de Olair-marais, take your 
wife. "What such a daughter may be as a^wife, I 
know not. That is your affair, not miiie. A 
memory of the dead rises xip between me and this 
woman. — Madame d’Estrelles, your duty awaits 
you. — Sir, I pray you to excuse me ; I would be 
alone.’ 

He turns away and sinks wearily upon a prie- 
dieu before the tomb. 

* Claude, Claude ! He casts me off. Ah ! heaven 
help me!’ 

It is a bitter cry, and the Marquis’s arm tightens 
round his sad young wife as he tries to lead her 
away. ‘ Come ! ’ he says. 

There is imperiousness as well as love in the 
tone. He is all she has now. She obeys him 
with lingering and faltering steps. 

They 'reach the door. She .stops, and 'turns to ' 
look again at the solitary bowed figure that leans 
upon the chair. Its desolation and forlornnes.s 
strike to her heart, 

‘No, Claude ; not like this ! — not like this !’ 

She speaks in a fierce whisper, and breaks from ' 
him. In another moment she is on her knees 
beside thafe^silent figure. 

‘ Oh, my father — bless your child 1 ’ 

Even so came the voice of Esau upon the ears of 
Isaac. He starts and shivers at the sound. 

Ho pulls out his hand to wave her away. She 
liolds it fast — so fast that he cannot withdraw, or 
prevent her lips from resting upon it. 

Claude has drawn near. 

The Abbess stays her prayer to watch ; then 
watching, prays again. 

' 


‘ See here, my father. You loved my mother. 
Was there never atirrre when, if terrible need had 
been, you would have done for her what I did for 
my love ? She sees all things clearly now — she, 
whom I have most stoned against ; and as I was 
dear to Her on earth, she has forgiven me now. I 
know it I oh, I know it I My father, will you be 
less merciful ? — 0 mother ! speak to his heart for 
me ! ’ 

The pitiful, despairing voice rings out wildly 
through the chapel. There is a moment’s silence. 
Then M. Lamarque stands up. There are tears too 
upon his sunken cheeks. And he looks at the 
memorial stone as he .stretches out his hands over 
the head of his trembling daughter, 

. * For the sake of my dead love, and as she would 
bid me do — I forgive and bless her child, the child 
who bears her name. — Claude, Leonie, go in 
peace J’ 

And so those who had ‘come out of great 
tribulation,’ sailed into a pleasant haven at last. 
And this romance of Plessis los Tours was told 
over and over' agaiu to generation after generation 
who stood admiringly before the picture of Ldonie, 
si.xteenth Marchioness of Clair-inarais, and read 
beneath it that she Avas ‘Belle dame, vertucuse, 
et de loyautd trbs-rare.’ That was Claude's doing. 


THE POMPEII COMMEMORATION. 
‘There has occurred, this year,' writes a Naples 
correspondent, ‘ a very remarkable and interesting 
event at Pompeii. On the 24th August 79, the 
great eruption of Vesuvius destroyed the city; and 
eighteen hundred years afterwards, that catas- 
trophe has been commemorated under circum- 
stances which will make Thursday 24tli September 
1879 a day to bo recorded and remembered. The 
guardianship of the mined city is in th^ hands 
of the Italian government, who have shewn an 
excellent spirit in celebrating in a becoming 
manner an occurrence of such historic importance. 
Special cards of invitation were issued; and not 
less than twelve thousand persons availed them- 
selves of an opportunity of not only noting the 
progress which has been made in excavating the 
ruins and bringing fresh art wonders to light, but 
of hearing an authentic account of what has been 
done at the works from the lips of the Engineer 
Director. 

‘ Those imivileged persons found themselves on 
that day not only on the site of the city, disinterred 
from its silent tomb, but walking about its streets 
and exploring its houses, vivid with almost un- 
'dimmed hues. “ lu its Forum wore to be seen, when 
the city AViis first' discovered (1750 A.D.), the half- 
finished columns as left by the workmen’s hands ; 
in its gardens the sacrificial tripod; in its halls the 
chest of treasure ; in its batlis the strigil ; in its 
theatres the counters of admission ; in its saloons 
the furniture and the lamp ; in its triclinia the 
fragments of the last feast; in. its cubicula the 
perfumes and the rouge of faded beauty ; and 
everywhere the hones and skeletons of those 
who once moved the springs of that minute yet 
gorgeous machine of luxury and of life,” Tims 
wrote Bulwer iu his Last Days of Pompon. 
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' I never v'as more struck with the value of these 
words than I was on the day of the commemora- 
tion, Like the Atnerican artist who, when asked 
what guide he took with him to Scotland, replied, 
“Sir Walter Scott;” so I took Bulwer with me 
to Pompeii. 

'■Jjiit to return to Thursday the 24th Sep- 
tember. Shortly heforo teu o’clock in the Tnorniug, 
the roads loading to I’ompeii were crowded with 
carriages ; and the trains from Naples and else- 
where brought thousands. The principal entrance 
was by the Hotel Diomede, and thence hy the 
gate at the western end of the Via Marina 
to the Basilica, where a tribune was erected, from 
which the Chief Engineer read an address, in the 
presence of men distinguished in position, in art, 
and science. There was to be seen the illustrious 
Commendatore Eiorelli, who for several years has 
superintended in a regular and methodical manner 
the excavations, and to whom we are ind(d)ted for 
the institution of a Museum and Library at 
Pompeii ; for the dwelling-house erected for the 
students, which is entirely maintained at the cost 
of the government ; and for several other practical 
and valuable administrative improvements. The 
great size of the Basilica, an oblong huibUng two 
hundred and twenty feet long and eighty-two feet 
broad, prevented the learned Engineer from being 
distinctly heard ; but the address was printcil, 
and a few copies distributed, 1?lien came forward 
Signor Quintino Quanciule, Aca<lemim Socius ; and 
Signor Antonio Mirabilli, also Academim Sociiia, 
Professor of Latin, who in sonorous voices recited 
verses in Latin applicable to the occasion. 

‘ As soon as the verses had been recited, the Basi- 
lica was emptied of the vast numbers which occu- 
pied it during the proceedings, and the Eugine(',r 
accompanied by other Ponipeian officials, proceeded 
to escort a group of tho visitors through the 
Forum, through tho Struda di Augustali to the 
Region and Island where tho new excavations 
have been made. 

‘The city is divided by Fiorelli into nine 
R^ions or quarters, which are subdivided into 
Islands,^ or what will be better understood by a 
block of houses bounded by four streets. Region 
IX., Insula V. and VL, was then examined, dis- 
closing the pillars of a house only inferior in size 
to the house of the ‘Faun,’ the dimensions of 
which are two hundred and sixty-two feet long 
by one hundred and twenty-five feet broad, 
Near here, close up against the siiperinctimbenl. 
mass of Vesuvian debris, were disclosed various 
objects—bronzes ; a burnished metal mirror little 
used, and which will probably turn out to bo tho 
largest in the Pompeian collection ; sotne skulls ; 
three skeletons. There were also exposed to vi(!W 
some beans, hemp-seed-— perhaps to feed the little 
bird of which the skeleton was found, llerc 
too were - discovered a drinking-fountain, a graee- 
M candelabnun, and on a marble pillar a head 
of Silonus ; three pitchers, a bell, a mould for 
a pie, rtiany rings, .handles of bronze vases, feet 
of furniture, pedestals for statues -in bronze and 
stone,, (Sec. with the examination of these objects 
•ended the official programme of the day; and 


then came a rush for luncluion in a largo tout 
or pavilion, or(aii,ftd on the. plateau over the 
last-made excavations. 

‘From this point tlni genoral view of Pompeii 
is very tine. The. whole city of ruins is at one’s 
feet, extending from the ifouHO of Diomede', at 
the north-western angle, near tho Hercubmoum 
gate, to the Porta di Nola on the east, and to 
tho Amphitheatre on the houUk While tho giant 
Vesuvius — author of all the ruin — on the north, 
towers over tho wlnde, semting forth by day 
and by night smoke ami (lame. “Now brightly 
blue as the most azure depth of a sonthern sky, 
now of a livid and suako-like green, darting 
restlessly to and fro as the folds of an enormous 
serpent— -now of a lurid and iutohu-able crimson, 
gushing forth thrnngU the columns of smoke far 
and wnde, and lighting up the wdiole city from 
arch to arch, then suddimly dying irito a sickly 
paleness, like the gho.st of its own life.” 

“As it was irajiossibh',” writes tlie Na]»lcs cor- 
respoudout of the Siaiif/nn/', “ t(j he at all the points 
of ijitero.st, ton new e.xcavatious being carried on 
simultaneously, I went, being advised by tlmso 
moat competent to Judge, to .Section No, 9, atul 
tlievo, in a small division^ parallel to that already 
numbered five, tlie curio, shy of the spijctators 
was soon richly rewarded. Almo.st with the first 
strokes- of jiick and sjmde, used, by tho way, as 
only Pompeian (liggmrs Ictmw how, there came to- 
light a quantity of hmtsehold objects, chiefly of 
those light and beautiful forms and delicate work- 
manship to be found hi even the humblest Pom- 
peiian (hvellings. A detailed list of tho various 
ai-ticlea in tho order in which they were found fills 
six closely writtem pages of my note-book. There 
were bronze amphora lamps, brooches, bracelot.s, 
ilelicato vases, and one very largo and elegant 
bronze candlestick, earthen vessels of various, 
forms, fragments of glass, amongst whieh were th© 
pieces of a lovely little glass vase of the most 
brilliant blue colonn Tlie belongings of the 
upper and under stories of this little house were 
curiou.sly mingled together, object.s of mere oraa- 
ruent being mixed up with kitchen utensils. Then 
eaiuo some large tiles and fragments of a largo 
beam of wood, shewing that the roof had been 
crushed in on the lower .stories. It is judged to 
have been the shop of a seedsman, for besides 
some bronze scales and weights, several large 
heaps of small beaus, grain, and hemp-seeds came, 
to light, with portioius of wooden casks and canvas 
sacks in which they had been k.ept. A piece of 
sucking which I liiCd in nijr hand, still tied with a 
bit of string, was wonderfully ]>erfect, although 
quite black. In one corner were tbo bones of some 
small animal, probably some household pet ; and 
stuck against the wall was a skeleton of a little 
bird, its breast presscal ngain.-^t the mortar, where 
it luul clung in iLs fright and bewilderment. 
Several human akidctnms wttrt', found in otber parts 
of the city, and one very jicrfect piece of Alu.saic. 
pavement. One feature of the scene not to be 
jjassod over was the intense interest displayed by 
tho plebeian portion of the crow'd --an eagenie.ss 
which sorely tried the almost too great i)atieu(.‘.e 
and gentleness of the uiUcials, and causing loss of 
time from too close c.rowding; but the a]>phniso 
bestowed when the cuHtodiau.s held up any olijecb 
to public view, and the sUouls of ‘Bravo!’ wlieu it 
happened to be anything of real classic beauty, 
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were rather striking, in view of all that has been 
said of the Italians not feeling or caring for their 
own antiquities.” ’ 


SINGULAR DISOOVERIES.' 
Given inclination to undertake, and leisure to 
perform the task, any one who would hunt up 
. records of unexpected finds, remarkable in their 
nature, or by reason of the circumstances under 
which they were made, might easily fill a goodly 
sized volume with the results of their researches. 
Pending such a compilation, we have made , note 
of some things not generally known in the way of 
singular finds, and hope a little chat anent them 
will prove acceptable to our readers. 

An interesting discovery, at least from an arche- 
ological point of view, was strangely brought about 
several years ago. Two men were tried ^before 
the Court of Assizes of the Basses-Pyrenees for 
a series of burglaries and highway robberies. The 
evidence against them was irresistible; but none 
of the plunder could be traced, until one of them, 
Rivas, gave a hint towards solving the mystery, 
which sent a commissary of police to a cavern 
in one of the mountains. To scale the pre- , 
cipitous sides of the mountain ivas no easy task ; , 
but the officer persevered, and was rewarded , 
by finding an enormous quantity of stolen prop- ' 
erty. The commissary having shewn that the . 
cavern was accessible, some savants soon found 
their way there, and exploring it thoroughly, , 
brought to light the remains of animals of enor- ^ 
mous size, flint hatchets, ornamental pottery, and ■ 
a number -of Roman medals of the third century. ; 
The advocate of Rivas tried to turn this to 
account, and asked the jury to look upon his 
client as a pioneer of science ; but they did not 
see the force of the argument, and he and his ' 
fellow in crime received their deserts. i 

Londoners do not look to stumble upon strange . 
reptiles on their wa}'' to business, or be startled , 
by rare birds taking the air in the streets. Yet 
within the last twenty years a snake was found 
‘at large’ in Fleet Street among some woodwork ; 
a chameleon was rescued from death at the wlioels 
of a Holborn omnibus; and a kingfisher captured 
in the courtyard of the British Museum — snake, 
chameleon, and kingfisher being as much out of 
their latitude as the poor pig that fell into the 
saving hands of the crew of a Lowestoft lugger, 
•while battling bravely with the waves six miles 
from land, 

A shark, eleven feet in length, which was 
caught off the Scotch coast "was found to contaiti 
a whole ling, a man’s bonnet, sundry remnants 
of fish, and a soda-water bottle corked and sealed. 
The bottle was quickly smashed, and a paper, 
signed Annette Gordon, was found. It ran thus ; 
‘On board the Beautiful Star, Sunday, 1st Sep- 
tember 1872. ’ We have crossed the line, and all’s 
well. Last night the captain’s lady had a pretty 
little boy. 

Heaven bless the little stranger, 

Rocked on. the cradle of the deep ; 

Save it, Lord, from every danger, 

The angels bright their watch -will keep. 

Oh, gently soothe its tender years. 

And so allay a pai-ent’s fears — 

A father’s love, a mother’s joy ; 

May all that’s good attend their boy.’ 


How long a time it took for that communication 
to come to land, we are unable to say. Messages 
committed to Neptune’s charge are apt to be long 
delayed. The London was ‘lost in the Bay of 
Biscay in January 1866 ; it was not till near the 
close of the following year that a bottle was picked, 
up in Exmouth harbour, containing a tailor’s 
bill, on the back of wliicb was written : ‘ Lost in 
the ship London, Fba'Ncis Day. Advertise to my 
friends that I have three thousand pounds in the 
London and Westminster Bank.’ Welcome as the 
information may have been to those concerned, 
there was probably greater gratitude felt for that 
conveyed in the slip of paper inclosed in a bottle 
cast ashore on the coast of Wexford ; ‘ The fiucleT 
of this is to tell Eeizabeth Granton, of Ashton 
Grange, on the borders of London, E.O., that the 
secret of her birth will be found behind the picture 
of the Earl of Warwick iu the drawing-room ; and 
receive the blessing of a dying mam’ 

The Bank of England has bad no end of valu- 
ables committed to its keeping. The vaults of its 
establishment hold mouldering chests, deposited 
there for safety’s sake, and apparently forgotten 
by their owners. In 1873 one fell to pieces from 
sheer rottenness, exposing to sight a quantity of 
massive plate and a bundle of yellow papers. 
The latter proved to be a collection of love-letters 
of the period of the Restoration, which the directors 
were enabled to restore to the lineal descendant 
of the original owner ! 

In 1875 a tin box was fished out of the 
Seine containing more than five hundred letters, 
addressed to divers persons in Paris. The box 
— set afloat miles above Paris — had been hermeti- 
cally scaled, and was furnished with little metal 
sails, that it might catch the current of the river 
at every point ; but it had failed to achieve a 
successful voyage, and Iain at the river’s bottom 
for years with its freight of letters for the 
besieged Parisians, some of whom, however, had 
the gratification of receiving tlmm five years after 
date. 

The betrothed of a young watchmaker, living at 
Prescot, had to wait even longer for one of his 
love-letters. He posted it at Coventry in August 
18G7 ; Imt the fair one did not receive it. Luckily, 
no mischief arose between the pair in consequence ; 
the course of true love ran smoothly for once, and 
tliey were soon afterwards married and settled, 
taking up their abode in the street in which the 
lady iiad lived before marriage. One clay in 1878 
a worn, crumpled letter came to her. It was the 
lost love-letter. It had slipped down a niclie in a 
mail-van, and been discovered upon the condem- 
nation and breaking up of that vehicle. 

At Highgate, near London, stands a public- 
house, from the window of which a skeleton 
cat challenge.s the notico of passers-hy. In its 
teeth, it holds a skeleton rat, caught no one knows 
how long ago. Just as we see them now, oat 
and rat were taken from the chimney, when the 
house was undergoing alteration.' — A’ inore grisly 
chimney-find fell to some worltmon a few yeam 
since in the old house in the High Street of Mull 
notable as the birthplace of Wilberforce tbe slave 
emancipator, for the skeleton they disturbed was a 
human one. A banking business was at one tinus 
carried on in the house, so the bones wore set 
down to belong to a thief who, hiding in the 
, chimney, either preliminary to committing felony, 
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or to escape pursuit after coimuitting it, liad be6» 
sulVocatecl. . . , . 

Burglars and robbers do somotunes get into 
places, and fall a Bacrifice to their *vil 
•ways. Nunez the Spanish baiilcer had a strong- 
room, in his Imnlc at Lerida which was never 
filtered miles.? some heavy payment in.^ gold 
had to he made. To this there were originally 
two key.s, but one of them myBteriou.Bly, disap- 
peared. One day it became necessary for the 
casliier to visit the re.serve safe, and ho was not 
a little startled at finding that there was a key 
already in the lock He hurried to Nunez with 
the news; and the banker himself opened the 
strong-room door. Inside lay the body of a man 
— the corpse of a discharged hank servant. Ho 
had stolen the missing key, and availed himself 
of an opportunity to rifle the safe ; hut too eager 
perliaps to linger the coin, had forgotten that the 
door fastened with a spring, and letting it close 
behind liira, had wrought his own punishment. 

.In January 1B7S the soda-laden ship Irvine 
arrived in theTluunes from Peru, and ^discharged 
her cargo at Hothuriutho. Imbedded in the soda 
was found the well-preserved body of a woman, 
supposed-— wo know not on what evidence — 'to ^he 
one of the victims of an enrtlupxake occurring 
many centuries ago, — There was not such utter 
uncertainty respecting a wooden coffin containing 
a guano effigy of a man, discovered in 1B45, eome 
seventeen feet from the top of the. guano pnound 
of lohaboo ; for although the collin and its con- 
tents crumblocl to du,Bt after an hour’s exjiosuro to 
the air, the finders had managed to decipher all 
that remained of a rude inscription— namely 
* bemmnn ’ and * 68D and to come to the couclu- 
gion that the remains wore those of tho carpenter 
or tombermmn of a Dutch sealing-ship, who luul 
departed this life in 1689. 

The child of a Dutch farmer at the Gape was 
wont to spend his idle hours on the river-bauk 
geax’cliing for pretty pebblea One of the young.ster’a 
acquisitions attracted his mother’s notice as some- 
thing out of tho common, and she shewed it to 
a neighbour curious in such thing.?. Ho would 
have bought it; but Mrs Jacobs ridiouled the id(?a, 
and made him a present of it. Ho kept it a little 
•while, and then as readily parted with it to some- 
body no wiser than himselF, who passed it on to 
a friend having sufficient curiosity to post it in 
an ordinary unregistered letter to Dr Atherstone,' 
a mineralogist in Graham’s Town. The expert 
declared the boy’s pretty pebble to be a veritable 
diamond; as such it was exhibited in tho Paris 
Exhibition of 1867, and purchased by an English 
gentleman for five hundred pounds. 

Some five or six years ago, a young man was 
traversing the mountains, cafions, and valleys of' 
Esmeralda County, Nevada, prospecting for gold 
, and silver. As ho looked down on the valley of 
Teel’s Marsh, he saw a vast bed of white sand or 
eomethiug like it, and was tempted to descend and 
examine it. He found the place to be tho bed 
of a dry lagoon, five miles in length, and about 
half as :■ vride ; aud what he had taken for sand 

t roved'to be a soft elay-like deposit, in which 
e sank ankle>kleep as he cautiously walked over 
iti Eilling Ms; pockets with the- curiotiB stuff, he 
mounted his horse again, and rode to his home 
in Oolumbns. There an assayer pronounced the 
contents of his pockets the finest sample , 0 'f ernde 


d ever see.n. The as'Louished prospector 
3 large fixmily of Smith.s — lost no time 




borax, he had e 
—•one of the 1 , , 
in making formal claiiu to hi,s find ; and that 
obtained, he aud hi.s lirothor went to work with, 
tanks, boilers, cry.stiilliser.-ij jmd all uecessiiiy apjdi- 
auces, and are at the puNwent writing, as the 
masters of an immimse ostablishiucnt, driving a 
very profitable trade, one likuly to be as pierma- 
neut as profitable, since 'the de.posit of borax lu 
Teers Mar.sh rejirodnccs itself every two or three 
years, so that Smith Brother.? liave no fear of 
tho supply failing. 

VVouderful reports have come of late from 
Arizona and Colorado of rich mining strikes,’ 
Mr Clnlaen, the owner of the mo.st valuable claiiu 
in the Globe District of Arizona, thus relates 
the story of its discovery : ‘ I was travelling 
alone over the Sierras in tho fall of 1876, and 
had reached .Pinal Comity on my way to the 
Globe District, where I Imped to find a ledge 
that would give bettor paying ore than the one 
I had recently ahandoued. .Ueing prtitty near 
worn out with niy three weeks’ profitless prospect- 
ing, I was jogging ('luietly along on the back of 
an old jack, iooking out for a quiet gully where 
I could’ camp for the night out of 'the reach of 
road-agents and redskins. Seeing a likely spot on 
the otiier siile of a low ridge of rock I was then 
coasting, I made for it, when my mule stumbled 
over a blind cleft, and threw me head-first to the 
ground. My shoulder hit a loose bit of rock, and 
that saved my head ; although it was some time 
bd'oro I couhl put myself to'gcther again. When 
I was able to pick myself up, I looked at the 
rock I had lit cm, 'with a critical eye, and it was 
not long before I Ibmul it to bo a solid lump of 
.TB pure silver as is to bo seen on the outside of 
an us.?ay office. It was along brown mass, which 
ahaled ’ off when cut with my pocket-knife, and 
was eonsidembly more than I could lift, although 
I can haiulle a t's.vu-luindred-poimd bag of ore 
without any dilFiculty. It lay in a kind of split 
in tlie rock, and this split was the outcrop of a 
.silver' ledge, respecting which. I concludpd that I 
could not better my luck if I travelled till dooms- 
day, I went to 'Work, and set oft’ at once as big 
a claiiu as tlie laws of the Territory would admit. 
Following tho sti'cak for some way, I came across 
several crevices of a like character to the fir.st, all 
full of shret'ls of tlie same shaly stuff, knmvn to 
miners as horn-silvcr. Every ounce of it was 
worth as much as a Mh.xicau dollar. I slept there 
for the night, and early next morning covered up 
all traces till I could get force enough to hold my 
own. In fifteen days my two brothers joined me, 
and then we set about developing. Tho first lot 
of ore we got out I packed on the backs of seven, 
mules, and started for San Francisco, which 1 
reached in two month.?, aud sold opt for a clear 
gain of eight thousand dollars. Since then niy 
brothers and one hand have taken out over .si.x'ty 
thousand dollars in cash; and I reckon the mine 
is worth a clear million just as it stands, and 
will sell for twice as much as soon as the railway 
now building reaches the district’ 

A needy Australian bad reason to be tbardcful 
for his want of pence. One evening, a_ tired, foot- 
sore traveller halted at a '.Bi-ish inn in Bendigo, 
hoping to rest there for the night ; but unable to 
satisfy the landlord of his ability to ])ay l.or_ the 
accommodation, that worthy referred him to airier 
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lodgings in the Bush behind the inn, to wMoh he 
was lain to betake himself. Early astir the next 
morning, the wayworn man loafed aimlessly about, 
until something met his experienced eye that set 
him prospecting in, earnest; the something being 
an auriferous reef; which upon his working k 
paid him so w^ell that he was able in a very short 
time to buy out the churlish publican. After 
a while he disposed of a portion of his interest in 
the proj)erty to a Company, designated after him 
■Wilson and Company, which within two months 
of the purchase returned two large dividends to its 
filiareholders ; and it still holds its place as one of 
the best-paying mining Companies in the district. 


THE MACE. 

The mace, it appears, was originally a weapon 
of -war ; its recognition as a symbol of power and 
authority being of much later date. Kings, 
judges, ministers, and persons in of&cial positions in 
most countries evince a liking for the mace in 
this character ; and it is deemed fitting that 
the symbol should be a fine specimen of metal- 
work or carving or both. The sword of state 
and the mace carried before a great personage 
may be taken, the one as an emblem of judicial 
punishment, the other of governmental authority 
— the two functions combined in the same indi- 
vidual. 

The Serjeant at mace, or serjeaut of mace, 
equivalent to mace-bearer, has ibr ages been a 
functionary invested with what may be called 
the ceremonial part of authority both in the 
House of Commons and elsewhere. The mace at 
one period, and in some parts of England, was 
a necessary adjunct or preliminary to the due 
execution of legal and judicial processes. For 
the royal maces we must go to the Tower of 
London ; where, in the almost priceless collection 
known as the regalia, we find emblems of rojmlty 
in great profusion. Five crowns — one with the 
finest pearl in the world — the orb, the ampula or 
golden eagle for containing the anointing oil at 
the coronation, the curtana or sword of mercy, the 
sword spiritual and the sword temporal, bracelets 
or armillie, the royal spurs, and — added during the 
present reign— the far-famed Koh-i-noor diamond, 
the ‘mountain of light,’ Lastly, there are the 
maces, sceptres, or rods. These comprise the 
royal sceptre with the cross, thirty-three inches 
in length, richly adorned with precious stones ; St 
Edward’s stall^ made of gold, four and a half 
feet in length, and weighing ninety pounds — with 
an orl) at the top said to contain a fragment of the 
true cross ; the sceptre of the dove, or rod of 
equity, having a dove with outspread wings above 
the oih ; Queen Victoria’s sce25fcre, with a richly 
gemmed cross ; the ivory sceptre of Queen Maria 
d’Este (wife of Jamc.s it.), surmounted by a dove 
of white onyx ; and the sceptre of Queen Mary, 
wife of 'WiH’iam HI. 

Who has not seen the Lord Mayor’s Show, and 
the glittering mace which Mr Mace-bearer disijlays 
at one of the windows of the Lord Mayor’s gor- 
geously ponderous state coach ? This mace is a 
iiue specimen of goldsmith’s work of the fifteenth 
century — some parts much older. It is supposed 
to be the same which Stow wrote about in his 
Annals when describing Queen Elizabeth’s proces- , 


Sion to St Paul’s in 158S, to return thanlrs for tiie 
destruction of the Spanish Armada. In modern 
time?, whenever the sovereign enters the City of 
London in anything like state, the Lord l^Iaysr 
presents the City sword but not the sceiitre. 
The same functionary has for many centurie-s 
borne the sceptre at the Coronations. 

The Lord Mayor’s mace or sceptre, just men- 
tioned as a symbol of civic authority, is a stall' 
about eighteen inches in length, composed in great 
part of crystal, cut with lozenge or diamond-shaped 
facets, and encircled with gold bands. The chan- 
neling is filled with thin fillets of gold, ; > and the 
golden divisions are studded at intervals with 
eight rows of large seed-pearls. The upper^ part 
is composed of four crosses and an equal number 
of fleurs-de-lis, and studded with three rubies, 
three sapphires, and six very large seed-pearls 
arranged in groups. The fleurs-de-lis are sup- 
posed to have been added in the time of the 
Hantagenets. 

Details of a very curious kind have been col- 
lected respecting the maces and sceptres belonging 
to the corporate towns in various parts of the 
kingdom': information obtained in the first instance 
from the Beports of the Municipal Corporations 
Commissioners, with later corrections and additions 
from other source.?. 

The city of Canterbury, it appears, has a mace, 
and a sword of state displayed on certain cere- 
monial occasions. The sword was presented to 
the city by King James 1. The original charter 
granted by Henry VI. empowered the mayor to 
appoint Serjeants at mace to bear the maces hetoye 
His 'Worship — for there were more maces than 
one. 

The corporation of the city of York claim to 
possess a silver mace, a large sword of state, and 
another state sword of smaller dimensions. The 
mighty sword, made so far hack as the year 1439, 
and presented to the city by the father of the 
queen of Kichard IL, is borne in ceremonial state 
on Easter Day, Christmas Day, and a few other occa- 
sions ; hut can only be carried without fatigue by 
a somewhat powerful man. The smaller swonl, 
dated 1545, a gift from the Lord Mayor of London 
in that year, is more frequently used. The Cap 
of Maintenance — as it is called — worn by the 
sword-bearer on special occasions, is so dignified a 
.symbol of civic authority that he doffs it to Jio one 
whatever, and may even wear it during Divine 
service in the minster or elsewhere. 

The old city of Winchester has a record in the 
corporate books to the effect that, in the second 
year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a riot took 
place in reference to a disunited claim to the 
ownership of Padishnm Marsh. One rioter nanred 
White was fined by Sir, John Guildford for inciting 
the rest, and for ‘ contempt of tlia mayor and liis 
officer bearing the mace and another was fined 
twenty nobles ‘towards the remaking or making 
great of a new mace’ — thus indirectly implying 
that though the wisdom might not necessarily he 
in the wig, the virtual embodiment of authority is 
in the mace. 

Southamj)ton has the honour of posses.sing two 
large gold maces and one of smaller dimensions ; 
one of these is as old as the time of Henry VIIL 
It used to be the custom, when the mayor’s holy 
went to. church on state occasions, to boar one 
of these maces before her ; she wore a scarlet gow.n 
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as a token of distinction. . Southampton haa also, 
among its relics of the past, a two-handed sword 
live ieet in length — a formidable weapon which 
no pnny mortal could wield ; and an oar, which 
is home before the mayor as. a token of the 
Achniralty rights of that borough. 

Hastings does hot boast, so far as we are aware, 
of a corporate inaco ; but it possesses a inonslcr 
punch-bowl, having a capacity of sixteen q,nai’ts. 
Associated with this bowl is a story to the oflbct 
that the barons of the Cinmie Ports— that is, the 
nienibers of parliament for Hastings, <S5C. — have the 
privilege of bearing tlie canopy over thef sovereign 
at the coronation. When they had performed this 
function at ti^ie coronation of George 11, and his 
queen-consort, they claimed the silver staves which 
had upheld the canopy ; and this perquisite was 
acceded to. They, however, were not selfish in 
the matter, for they presented the staves to the 
corporation of Hastings. Banqueting rather than 
royal rerainisccnces was in favour with the borough 
authorities; they caused the staves to he ineltc.d 
down, and the silver used to make the Brob- 
dingnagiau punch-bowl. 

Gittslonhury possesses, or possessed a few years 
ago, a staiF as a substitute for a nmee ; it was of 
silver, and could claim an existence of move than 
three centuries. This staff was homo before the 
warden or clii'of functionary of the corporation. 

Tlie city of Carlisle is especially favoured in the 
possession of a silver mace, a sword of state, a 
silver tankard, and a silver loviiig-eup, all the gift 
of the Earl of Carlisle in tiie time of Queen Anne. 

At Polkatone in the olden time, on the election 
of a mayor, the townsmen were summoned to the 
chnrtihyard by tlio blowing of a burghniote horn, 
before proceeding to church to hear jiivine service. 
The outgoing mayor and jurats then gathered 
around ,the cross in the churchyard ; the former 
delivered an address, and directed the townsmen 
to go into the chancel and elect a new.: mayor. 
This tells of very early times imleecl, as does 
the name of the town itselft—PoIkstone, If the 
borough possesses a mace, it must have been of 
much later introduction, 

Edinburgh has a handsome gilt silver mace, 
BurniQUuted by a crown, and bearing national 
emblems, with the date 1617. As this was the i 
year in which James 1. returned to pay a visit 
to his Scottish subjects, this mace may be pre- 
sumed to have been prepared for the occasion 
along with other civic paraphernalia still in use. 

More than forty other towns, in addition to 
those above named, are known to possess or to 
iiave at one time possessed, a mace as the symbol 
of corporate authority, For instance, Dunwich, 
now a decayed ohl town in Sulfolk, had at one 
time a small silver mace shaped like a thick 
bolt or arrow. Norwich has a sword of state and 
three maces ; one of which was presented to the 
city by Queen Elizabeth, and another by Sir 
Eobert Walpole. The university cities of Oxford 
and Cambridge possess silver-gjlt maces, besides 
smaller maces for the town serjeants. Bristol is 
said to be favoured witli the ample allowance of 
nine maces an'cV four swords; one of the latter was 
presented to the city as far backi as the time of 
, Henry VI. High-Wyoombo had a .silver-gilt rod 
or staff for the mayor to carry, while a mace was 
home before him. Ohard, although without a 
mace, possesses a corporate sword, two. muskets, 


and six helmets-— rather warlike fur so quiet a 
l-ilace. Loughor, in Huuth AValps, whie.h now 
thinks more ai)OUt coal tlum of any tiling else, 
o%ce had two old nuiws, made of wood, and 
ornamented; thestj were, afterwards supplanted 
by four maces made of brass. 

It may bo remarked beCure concluding, Unit the 
maces of corporate bodies have sonudinics been 
made to do double duty — as symbols of authority, 
and as drinking-cups oip great occasions. Accord- 
ing to the fashioning of the uiiper part, the e.up 
becomes in some instances a tankard, in others a 
bowl. The top of the mace was made to screw 
on or ht into the lower part ; and occasionally 
the lower part itself was made hollow, to serve as 
an additional reservoir of choice beverage. On 
great festive occasions a mace of such a kind, filled 
with -wine, was handed round to the principal 
guests ; it was then relilleil with spiced ale, which 
the serjeants at mace and other minor officials 
quaffed' off with great relish. ^ Among other towns 
thus provided imiv bo mentioneil the borough of 
Bridgenortli, whioli had two maces of silver-gilt, 
supported by twisted columns about twenty-four 
inches in length ; wlum unscrewed, the upper part 
of each became a drinking-cup of about one quart 
liquid capacity. Tiiesu symbols of civic dignity 
and banqueting wero fabricated about two' cen- 
turies ago. 


MY NEIGIIBOITII’S WIFE. 

XN a’wo criai'TKRfj.— -oiuin'Eit r. 

‘HAUorm !’ There is something in my motlier*» 
voice that warns me she is about to broach an 
unpleasant topic of convowiition ; for she pro- 
nounces my nanio in u timid, deprecating manner,, 
suggestive of — — Whiit ? I inwardly run over 
a list of disngreeahles jiocuUar to her sex — servants, 
new bonnets, nniteh-making, and, last but by 
no means least, house-cleaning. 

‘Yes, mother,’ I reply, as cheerfully as the 
circumstances will penuit. 

‘What very settiod weather we're having for 
April,’ 

1 thought so— -it is house-cleaning ! 

‘It won’t last, though,’ is my unfeeling re- 
joinder. 

‘ Don’t you think so, dear ? I am sorry for 
that. I thought it Avould be such an excellent 
opportunity for having the house cleaned and 
perhaps re-papered.’ 

‘ Oh ! pray don’t put yourself to the trouble of 
having it re-papored on my account, mother.’ 

‘No, my dear. It is very considerate of you to 
%vi3h to save .mo trouble ; Imt Lady Haughton was 
advising me to have our rooms done like hers, on 
the “ high-art” system.' 

‘ Bother Lady Haughtou 1 ’ I menially ejacu- 
late. 

I pretty well guessed she was at Ihe bottom of 
the mischief. It is she wlm has been giving my 
mother lessons in ‘ liigli-art.’ Of coarse it is ! 
Before she came into the neighbourhood, my 
revered parent was as ' art-less ’ as a nosv-boru 
babe ; now she is transformed into a true daughter 
of Eve. 

1 am air only son, anil my mother is a wid-ow. 
Before the advent of tiio iifocesaid titled lady, a 
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happier pair than, we two coaid not he found 
tinder the sun ; but since that ill-starred day when 
we tvere honoured by an ‘At Home/ to whicli 
in an evil hour we responded, my domestic 
felicity has come to an end. Incessant visits are 
interchanged between the two ladies, who have 
conceived that violent liking for each other, 
incomprehensible to man, but a part and parcel 
of woman’s composition. If Lady Haughton is not 
at our house, my mother is at hers. {N'.B . — It is 
more frequently the former, for the rent-roll of the 
House of Haughton is far from long.) Then ‘ dear 
Mrs Gilchrist’s little dinners are so admirably ' 
arranged,’ and ‘ dear Mrs Gilchrist’s carriage is so 
roomy, and rides so easily ; ’ in short, all ‘ dear Mrs 
Gilchrist’s’ possessions are so superior to /dear I 
Lady Haughton’s,’ that my misguided relative is ' 
actuated by the profoundest pity to lend every port- , 
able article in the house — including our French 
cook — to her less fortunate friend, and to work ! 
my favourite chestnuts almost to death. Can you ; 
wonder then, that my feelings towards^ this dis- ' 
turber of our peace are the reverse of amiable, and 
that my assumed cheerfulness suddenly vanishes 
at the mention of her name 1 In fact I am afraid 
I look decidedly cross as I p.ush back my chair 
from the table, and answer : ‘Well^ then, mother, 
since you deem it a positive necessity to turn the 
house out-of-windows, I shall run down to the sea- 
side for a week or two. I can’t, and won’t endure 
being hunted from one room to another to please 
Lady Haughton, and you know the abominable 
odour of paint always knocks me up.’ 

‘ Where do you think of going, dea,r ? ’ asks my 
mother composedly. 

,‘Oh, I don’t know!’ is my ungracious reply; 
and lighting a cigar, I stroll into the garden to 
meditate on a bachelor’s woes ; for had my 
mother been my wife, she would have been bound 
to obey me, not I her. 

Hitherto I have entertained a profound horror 
of matrimony, founded upon the experience of 
sundry male friends — well, we ’ll say blemil with 
partners of the Haughton school ; but since break- 
last my ideas on that subject have been under- 
going a rapid change. A wife may be controlled ; a 
mother, filial respect forbids to be. Fortunately — 
or unfortunately, whichever the case may be — I am 
by no means susceptible to the tender passion ; in 
fact I pride myself upon my heart being perfectly 
adamant. When I hear that my voice is ‘ almost 
equal to Sims Eeeves’s ; ’ that I waltz ‘ divinely ; ’ 
that I am the best hand at croquet, badminton, 
lawn-tennis, dec, ‘ for miles round ; ’ and wheir 
informed by my easily gulled j)arent that ‘ that 
nice girl Miss So-a7id-so thinks Mr Gilchrist the 
handsomest she ever saw/ I set it all down to 
the fact that I am heir-presumptive to a baronetcy, 
and in many other respects what is termed a ‘good 
catch.’ But putting aside that fact, the last asser- 
tion would alone have destroyed any Miss So- 
and-so’s chance of ever becoming Lady Gilchrist ; 
the lib was too palpable, I am not ugly ; but I 
certainly am not handsome. You shall judge for 
yourself ; then I shall not be accused of injustice 
towards ‘Miss So-and-so.’ As far as I can see 
I have a tolerably well-shaped head, adorned 
with closely cropped black hair, a healthy brick- 
dust complexion, a ‘composite or mixed’ nose, a 
pair of rather decent brown eyes — at least they 
would be if one were not short-sighted — ^a heavy 


black moustache, and a herculean frame of full 
six feet four inches high — these complete my 
charms ; so I think I am justified in saying I am 
not ugly, hut certainly not unduly handsome. Of 
course my mother, blind where luy unworthy self 
is concerned, thinks me quite equal to the Apollo 
Belvidere ; indeed I am not quite certain if she 
were called upon to give her candid opinion as to 
the relative merits of that gentleman’s jfiiysique 
and mine, whether her verdict would not bo in 
my favour. 

Under the soothing influence of a couple of 
choice Havanas — I am an inveterate smoker, 
perhaps that partly accounts for my being a 
bachelor at the somewhat mature age of five-and- 
thirty — my ill-humour vanishes ; and I begin to 
think of my proposed exile with a certain degree 
of satisfaction. It is a long time before I can 
make up my mind where to go, but at last I 
decide on Brighton, So when I meet my mother 
at luncheon, I wear an air of such touching resig- 
nation to my fate, that it causes the dear old soul 
to propose putting off the house-cleaning for a 
few weeks, until the weather really is settled ; but 
of this I will not hear, and announce my inten- 
tion of starting on the morrow, wet or fine. 

She takes me at my word, for that same evening 
I find my portmanteau packed and labelled, my 
rugs strapped up, aud even my pocket-flask fllled. 
So amid maternal warnings relative to damp 
sheets, wet feet, and staying out in the night-air, 

I depart en route for Brighton. 

Arrived at London Bridge Station, I purchase 
the inevitable yellow-backed volume without 
which no British traveller is complete, ensconce : 
myself in a comfortable first-class smoking-car- 
riage, settle my body on one seat, my extremities ■ 
on another, tuck my railway rugs tightly round 
me, light a cigar, and open my book. No one 
seems inclined to disturb my peace ; there' are 
very few passengers, so most of them can follow 
my example and have a compartment to tliem- 
selves. As one after another peers in at the 
window and passes by, I begin to congratulate 
myself on my good fortune, and to give myself up 
to a lazy enjoyment of my exceptionally fine cigar. 
But I am doomed to disappointment. 

‘ Here you are, sir ! Be quick,’ 

Before I have time to displace the extremities, 
the door is thrown open, two individuals shot in ; 
a bang, a whistle, and we are off. 

‘ How lucky we were to catch it, Charlie/ some 
one pants, 

‘ Yes, iirdeed/ assents Charlie. 

When I have had time to collect luy scattered 
senses and my railway rugs, I steal a covert glance 
at the intruders. Charlie turns out to be a good- 
looking young fellow, attired like myself in a 
travelling ulster and tweed cap. And Charlie’s — 
wife I Yes, I decide that at the first glance, more ’b 
the pity ! — Charlie’s wife is— is perfection. I have 
seen many beautiful women in my five-arul-thirty 
years, but none to compare with Charlie’s wife. 

I never was a good hand at describing female 
beauty ; and as to dress— well, I refer you to my 
mother, and she is a partial judge. To describe 
Charlie’s wife — or rather to faintly make the 


perhaps less. Her face is perfect in outline, small 
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and oval ; the featurfes so piqnante that one forgets 
to notice they are aot quite regular, and that the 
nose is decidedly tip-tilted, while the mouthy is 
just a thought too large. But the dewy red lips 
that disclose a set of the prettiest little pearls it is 
possible to imagine, more than compensate for that 
very trifling defect, if defect you deem it — I do not. 
Her eyes are ‘darkly, deeply, heautifully blue,’ 
li’iiiged with long curling lashes, two or three 
shades darker than her pale auburn hair, and her 
complexion is dazzlingly fair. Coy little dimples 
lurk in all manner of unlooked-for corners in 
that bewitching face, whose greatest charm is_ its 
ever varying expression and constant animation. I 
Allowing for my unpardonable stupidity in the 
matters of the toilet, suffice it to say Charlie’s 
wife is dressed in navy-blue serge — I know the 
name of that material because I wear it myself 
— which fits her to perfection, and her hat is 
a saucy little felt deer-stalker to match. 0, 
Charlie, you are a lucky fellow! I feel in great, 
danger of breaking the second clause of the tenth 
commandment! 

What ‘an awful nuisance they must think 
me. I hate being de trap; but it is not my 
fault j I am quite as much to be pitied as they 
are j so once niore I bury myself in the pages of 
the yellow-backed volume, which like many others 
of its kind promises fair at first, but eventually 
proves a snare and a delusion. Of course my 
cigar was, alas ! long ago doomed and cast to the 
winds,: 

Bor some time she keeps up a merry chatter, 
from which I principally gather that this is her first 
visit to Brighton, and that she prefers the country 
to London. There is none of the confidential 
whispering- that I had dreaded, and very little 
love-making. Certainly I once saw her pull 
his long blonde moustache when she thought 
I was not looking, hut beyond that their be- 
haviour is most decorous. Somehow — confirmed 
bachelor as I am — I fancy that if I were in 
Charlie’s place, I should not be quite so ■well- 
behaved as he is. How could any man resist 
those roguish blue eyes ? How can Charlie ? 
Most assuredly this is no honeymoon trip, for 
resently Mrs Charlie subsides into a yellow- 
acked volume like mine, and Mr Charlie into a 
nap : and who ever heard of a bridegroom indulg- 
ing in forty winks at the very commencement of 
the tour,? Instead of falling into the arms of 
Morpheus, I, for one, should prefer falling into 
the arms of my wife— that is, supposing her to be 
such another as Charlie’s ! 

Evidently Mrs Charlie’s hook proves a snare 
and a delusion, for after glancing over the first 
few. pages, she closes it with an s^ir of impatience, 
and quitting her husband’s side, she seats herself 
opposite him, and looks out of the window. By 
this time I have ceased pretending to peruse my 
yellowrhaeked friend, and am to all appearance 
engaged in contemplating the beauties of nature as 
seen through Charlie’s window, not mine. 

Meanwhile Charlie slumbers on, as tranquilly 
as thou^ there /were no such person as Mr s 
Charlie in exigence, let alone sitting right before 
Mm in Ml her bewildering beauty. He does not 
. even stir when she gives him a playful tap across 
Ms knuckles with 'her book and calls him softly 
by his name. With a comical little moue, she 
gazes irom. the windo'w ; and I begin to feel less 


-uneasy about violating the tenth commandment 
than I did at first. Such an ungallant fellow as 
this does not deserve such a dear little wife ! I 
fervently wish tliere were no such thing as les can- 
vencmces to he studied ; then I could get into con- 
versation with my slumbering companion’s wife 
which might cause her to feel less lonely than she 
does now. Wliether intensity of desire brings the 
fulfilment of the wish, I know not ; but this I do 
know, that when I see her take hold of the heavy 
leathern strap to let down the window, I am not 
at all slow in availing .myself of the opportunity 
kind Fate throws in my way. 

‘Allow me!’ I ejaculate, starting to .my feet with ■ 
an alacrity that seldom characterises my move- 
ments, (However much I may admire animation 
' in others, I must confess to hfeing rather addicted 
to taking it easy myself ) 

‘Thank you!’ answers Charlie’s wife, with a 

f raoeful little how, and a smile that causes me to 
ungle moat awkwardly with the strap. 

‘ I am afraid you will find the wind rather cold,’ 
I saj^, going back not to my former seat, but to the 
one next hers. 

‘ 0 no ! I think not. I cannot have too much 
air,’ she returns with another of those dangerous 
smiles. ‘ I always think these first-class carriages 
are a great mistake; tliey are so close and ill- 
ventilated. For my part, I should infinitely prefer 
travelling third.’ ■ - 4 

‘ Indeed ! ’ I laugh. The idea of Charlie’s dainty 
little wife travelling third class is too absurd*! 

‘ I fancy you would soon alter your opinion, if you 
w'ere to try the experiment.’ 

‘Why?’ she demands, lifting her pretty dark 
brows in disbelief, 

‘I’m afraid you wouldn’t find the society quite 
so ameeahle as the ventilation,’ I answer. 

‘ Oh ; but I lilce to study life in all its phases, 
not only from an opera box or in a ballroom. I 
always envy Dickens Ms insight into human, 
nature both high and low. If I were a man, I 
should do just as he did, go into all sorts of places 
and all sorts of company,’, announces Charlie’s 
strong-minded hotter-half; and I don’t doubt 
that she would. 

‘ It would be a good thing if there ■were a few 
more young ladies as sensible as yourself,’ is my 
stilted response. 

I am rather disappointed to find that be- 
witching Mrs Charlie i.s somewhat strong-minded. 

I like a ‘womanly woman,’ and have a lively 
horror of strong-minded females. 

Does my fair companion divine my thoughts, 
that she hastily adds: ‘You will set me down as 
a thorough “ blue ; ” but I really don’t deservti 
that epithet. For one thing, I am no believer in 
woman’s rights.’ 

‘ Not even to the extent of allowing the window 
to remain; open, just because it will be certain to 

f ive your husband an awful toothache, sitting as 
e is, right in the draught,’ I slyly put in. 

Charlie’s wife gives me a quick, searching 
glance, then breaks into a little silvery laugh. 

‘ Oh ! poor boy. How thoughtless of me ! Close 
it, by all means — ^if you will.’ 

‘ Shall I open the other ? Perhaps you will find 
the smell of stale tobacco too much for you ? ’ I 
hypocritically remark. 

To tell the truth, I am dying for a cigar, and 
have been ransacking my brains for the last half- 
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hoixr as to the most delicate manner of finding 
out whether my fair friend objects to smoking. I 
don’t like to put the question point-blank. 

‘0 no ; I don’t mind it in the least ; in fact 
I rather like it. You see I am used to it/' for 
Charlie smokes from morning till night.’ 

‘ So do I,’ I laughingly admit. 

‘ And you have refrained from indulging in the 
pernicious weed all this time, in case its scent 
might annoy me ? ’ she archly queries. 

‘ Well— yes, I know a great many ladies object 
to smoking,’ I reply, pulling out my cigar-case, 
and extracting a choice Manilla. Then, opening 
my vesta-box, I find that I have already used the 
last match. *What a nuisauce ! ’ I exclaim; ‘I 
have omitted to supply myself with, lights ! ’ 

‘ I can give you some,’ laughs my neighbour’s 
wife. ^ Charlie is in the habit of forgetting his, 
so I generally carry a box ; ’ and she passes me a 
natty little Eussian leather fusee-case. ' 

* What a boon it must be to have a wife to 
look after one’s comforts ! ’ I reply, casting to the 
winds any lingering scruples, and breaking the 
tenth commandment outright. 

Charlie does not wake until we get into that 
abomination the tunnel ; then he suddenly opens 
his eyes, starts up, gives me a suspicious glance, 
and his wife a reproving one, for we are in the 
midst of an animated discussion of Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair (Charlie’s wife is wonderfully well 
read), and are laughing and joking as merrily as 
though we were old friends. We come to a dead 
stop, and my companion goes hack to her former 
seat. Her jealous lord maintains a dignified 
silence all the rest of the journey, scarcely 
deigning to look at my side of the carriage ; and 
finding her attempts at conversation only meet 
with monosyllabic replies, the poor little thing 
resumes her discarded book, and never once lifts 
her eyes from its pages until the train steams into 
Brighton Station. As she is leaving the carriage, 
she tui’ns and gives me a little bow ; then Charlie 
hurries her and the portmanteau into a fiy, and 
t they are driven away. 

‘ Poor little woman ; what a life she must have 
of it ! ’ I mutter, * That fellow is the greatest 
tyrant I ever came across, and yet she seems 
so fond of him ! “ Charlie dear,” indeed ! I ’d 

“ Charlie dear ” him ! ’ And savagely flinging 
away nearly half a Manilla, I too hail a fly, and 
am rattled off to The Bedford in no very enviable 
frame of mind. 


CLAMEUR DE HA! RO! 
Clambur de Ha I Ro ! What is it ? What does 
it mean ? We venture to assert that few generally 
well-informed readers know anything about the 
time-honoured hut eccentric ceremonial which, in 
our Channel Islands goes by this name. Origi- 
nating in a feeling of romantic fealty to a powerful 
Duke of Normandy, a customary usage there 
when William I. brought these pretty and fertile 
isles as a part of his duchy to the English crown, 
strangely enough the formality is still as fresh 
and as vigorous, and serving almost the same 
■ purpose as it did under the regime of the Norman 
Conqueror. Why this tenacious vitality, is a 
question we are not disposed to enter into ; suffice 


it to say that it often forms a sensational prelude 
to proceedings at common-law, and that this is 
briefly its story. 

An encroachment is being made on a worthy 
Channel islander’s landed property. It matters not 
the exact shape or form the infringement is taking; 
a path, may be in progress of cutting across his 
field, a wall or a building may be in course of 
erection on his domain, anytlung in short may he 
going on by which the rights of meum and tuum 
are forgotten or set at defiance. Possibly enough, 
hut by no means imperatively necessary for the ' 
action which is to follow, the transgressing one 
has been warned of his tripping, but has failed to 
give heed to the admonition ; and either through 
obstinacy or mistaken identity, continues to push 
on the encroachment. So the wronged land- 
holder at once determines to bring * Duke Rollo ’ 
to his aid, and by the infallible appeal to this 
long defunct but still omnipotent chieftain — by 
Glamenr de Ha ! Ro ! in fact — to stop all further 
derelictions. 

A disbelieving outsider of these islands might, 
naturally enough, run away with the impression 
that a writ emanating from a legal functionary 
would be a more effectual ‘stopper’ than any 
calling upon a dead and gone Prince ; but the 
Guernsey or Jersey native thinks, indeed he 
I knows, better. To him, the mandamus of the 
Lord-chief Justice of England, whatever authority 
it might carry in other matters, would not be 
half so summarily powerful as an appeal to Rollo. 
So he acts thus : He hastens to the spot where the 
trespass is being committed, and there, in the pres- 
ence of witnesses, falling on his knees, he exclaims 
three times in a supplicating voice ; ‘ Ha 1 Ro ! 
Ha I Ro ! Ha ! Ro ! d I’aide^ mon Prince j on me 
fait tort’ (To my help, Rollo; they are wronging 
me). Why the suppliant uses the Erench lan- 
guage, when most likely he’ is thoroughly, con. 
versant with English, need hardly be said ; it is 
well known that that tongue is the official one of 
the land, in which all deliberations take place 
and all documents are written. Why too he — 
rather disrespectfully — abbreviates his Prince’s 
name from Rollo to' Ro, is thus explained. The 
‘Ha’ or ‘Aa’ is an ejaculation, ‘the cry of one 
suffering;’ and ‘Ro’ stands for Raoul or Rou, by 
which patronymic, rather than the more modem 
one of Rollo, the appealed to was generally known. 
The dameii.r thus made, who dares to disobey it ? 
All work being effected in the encroacher’s cause 
must cease instanter, or the workman himself 
becomes amenable to further proceedings in com- 
mon with Ms employer. It does cease ; and it 
so remains suspended until the right or wrong 
of the case has been heard before the legal tribu- 
nal of the Royal Court, and a judgment given 
thereon. Then it goes without saying that if the 
allegation is proved, the accused is mulcted in 
damages and coats, and is otherwise, dealt with.; 
but if, ou the other hand, the charge is set a, side, 
the accuser pecuniarily suffers for having invoked 
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Hollo or Rou without good and sufficient cause. 
The Prince when alive was the prototype of 
equity, liouour, and justice; his traditional might 
is still ready to uphold the right ; but it is not to 
he called from the quiet of a tomb or clamoured 
for heedlessly ; if so, it must be paid for. 

There is more than one pretty tradition given 
the origin of this strange practice ; but the 
one generally accepted is, that it came into vogue 
somewhere about the year 930, while Rou, an 
ancestor of William the Conq^ueror, held the Duke- 
dom of Normandy under fief to the French crown. 
Strange that this traditional usage should still 
be in use in these days of modern, judicial 
improvement! 


R E S T. 

When thou art weary of the world, and leaning 
UpoH' My 'breast,' 

My soul will shew to thine its hidden meaning. 

And thou shalt rest. : 

"When thou art eagerly, but vainly ainiing 
At some far end, 

Thou knowest not thy pining and complaining 
Have pierced Thy Friend. ‘ 

My presence is around thee and about tbee— - 

Thou dost not know — 

But if thou knewest, thou wouldst ne’er doubt me, 

I love thee so. 

Thou art a very child, and needest guiding— 

Thee I will lead : 

DOG'S UNDER SURGICAL TREATMENT. I Another guide might he too quick in chiding, 

Wb have a little dog, one of those beautiful crea- 1 
tures known as a ‘ King Charles,’ on which it rvas 
found necessary to perform a surgical operation. 

With a heavy heart we took the animal, uncon- 
sMous of what was to ensue, to the Royal Veteri- 
nary College, and was fearful as to what might be 
the suffering and its consequences. The operation 
occupied about a quarter of an hour, and though 
no doubt painful, was borne with a wonderful 
degree of quietness and patience. For an hour or 
two afterwards the patient Avas rather dull, but 
recovered his spirits, and is as lively as ever. On 
the remarkable degree of equanimity often demon- 
strated by dogs under surgical treatment, the 
Lancet, in a recent number, makes the following 
remarks : ' 

* We have often been struck with astonishment 
while witnessing the patient submission of animals, 
especially clogs and horses, to surgical operations, 
and to the surgical dressings necessitated by them. 

A case in point has been brought under onr notice. 

A fine pointer-bitch had a large liard fibrous 
tumour of the breast, Avith deep aud lar-reaohing 
Toots, The operation for its removal was very 
skilfully and effectually executed by Mr George 
Fleming, veterinary surgeop of the 2d Life 
Guards. During the operation, the animal dis- 
played an amount of patience that Avould have 
been creditable in a human being. Even during 
the most painful part of the proceeding, that of 
inserting sutures, she never flinched. The same 
resignation was displayed uffien the time for 
dressing the wound came round. The patient 
received the surgeon with an air of preparation, 
and even put herself into position for being 
dressed. In the case of a similar operation on 
another dog some years ago, strong resistance was 
offered to the attempt to give chloroform ; but the 
animal submitted to the surgical procedure as Ave 
have described above. Such facts admit of a 
3 paxtial e.\planation in the mental theory of pain, 
according to Avhich suffering that is not. anticipated 
and mentally apprehended is not pain in the acuter 
sense of the word. But we should be sorry to see 
this explaxxation carried so far as to deprive our 
dumb felloAV-creatures of all credit for the sub- 
mission they shew under surgical treatment. We 
would go further, and say that they are A'astly 
more sensible than many human beings in their 
^timate of the medical profession, and have 
instinct enough to 'see that even when pain is 
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Lean on Me, child — nor faint beneath thy sighinj 
With help so near : 

I took upon Mo all thy grief and dying 
To heal thy fear. 

When thou art resting in my secret dwelling, 
Shadowed by Me, 

Thou shalt not tire of listening — I of telling 
My love for thee. 

Thine eyes are bent upon each loving token.- 
Sent by my hand ; 

With these alone thy spirit would be broken 
In thy fair land. 

Thou art a lover of all things of beauty 
In earth and space ; 

Then, surely, ’twere thy pleasure and thy duty 
Their source to trace. 


Track the bright river of each much-prized blessing 
Back to its source ; 

See all the blooming groAvth thy foot is pressing 
Along its course. 

See, gathered in thy storehouse of sweet dreaming, 
Each glowing thought, 

Which daylight, starlight, or the moon’s SAveet gleaming 
To thee have brought, 

All real beauty which thy heart is greeting — 

In this fair earth-— 

All music which thy charmed ear is meeting, 

From Me had birth. 

But this will he revealed when thou art leaning 
Upon My breast. 

Thy soul shall comprehend my hidden meaning — 

And thou shalt rest. Janet. 
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SOME COMMON HOUSEHOLD DANGERS. 
It is a healthy characteristic of the race that in j 
these latter days increased attention is being paid i 
both by technical men and by mivscienti&c persons i 
to those conditions which tend to improve the 
health and physical well-being of the individual ' 
and of the nation at large. i 

In a recent paper we directed attention to the j 
common dangers which threaten us in our homes, ' 
and which arise from the presence of deleterious 
matters in one or more of our surroundings. Mr 
Jabez Hogg of London has well remarked for 
example, that ‘ the almost universal use of poison- 
ous pigments in the arts and manufactures is 
known to be productive of a twofold noxious 
influence ; first, upon the work-people employed 
in their manufacture ; and secondly, on a very 
much larger number of persons who purchase 
them, and who being quite ignorant of their 
nature, adorn and surround themselves and their 
homes with the elements of disease.’ 

Take some common cases — constantly recurring 
in medical practice — of illness arising from con- 
tact with arsenic, in one form or another, and 
we may then be able to conceive of the nntnher- 
less ways wherein we may be subjected to its 
influence. A member of parliament suffered from 
a painful eruption of the feet, traced at last to 
some fashionable socks, which were laid aside, 
with the result of ending his complaint. Some 
Californian miners died from the effects of poison- 
ing xnoduced by wearing boots lined with bright 
green flannel, the colour in this case being 
'‘Scheele’s green,’ a well-known arsenical com- 
pound. A tradesman suffered from wearing a 
‘bright maroon flannel shirt. Paper collars glazed 
and stiffened with sized white-lead, and containing 
arsenic, have produced serious illness ; and the 
.same results have followed the wearing of hats 
lined with material containing arsenic, and from 
gloves and coat sleeves similarly treated. Five 
■or six persons in a household were rendered 
■suddenly ill by the matter exhaled from chintz 
window-curtains and hed-drapery ; and green 
— 


Venetian blinds have been known in hot summer ' 
weather to give off particles of arseiric with 
deleterious effect. The green cloth-lining of a 
perambulator has affected its young occupants, 
and the colour from the green gas-shades in a 
composing-room of a printing-office has produced 
illness among the compositors. In the kitchen, 
arsenic has now and then been met with, when 
used to impart a green hue to dishes such as 
blanc-mange. In one case a gentleman was 
poisoned by partaking of a dish innocently enough 
coloured by an arsenical preparation which had 
been mistaken by the cook for an extract of 
spinach. And even in the exercise of the per- 
fumer’s art, it behoves us to be on our guard 
against using preparations for the hair coloured 
green by some compound of this substance. 

We thus find that arsenic is most widely 
diffused around ns, from the facility and above 
all from the cheapness with which a beautiful 
pigment and a favourite hue can he produced 
through its aid. It is undoubtedly in the fown 
of colour in wall-papers that arsenic most 
frequently meets us. In paper-staining, more 
than one compound of arsenic is used; and in 
the manufacture of the beautiful aniline dyes, 
so extensively used, arsenic is also largely em- 
j)loyed. One notable feature of this substance, 
and one also which gives it a special power of 
affecting ns to onr detriment, is the remarkable 
ease with which it becomes volatile. It may he 
readily diffused in the form of gas or minute 
solid particles, and is thus brought into close 
contact with us in our homes. Green is a very 
pretty colour on walls, but we would say, take 
care of it. 

Another noteworthy remark is found in the 
fact that dangerous wall-papers may exhibit other 
than the green colours which excite our suspicions 
as to their healthy character. Arsenic has been j 
detected in white, red, blue, mauve, and brown I 
I wall-papers ; and of late years Erench pigments of 
well-nigh every shade of colour, aiid largely im- 
pregnated with the substance, have been imported 
into England for the use of paper-stainers. Even 
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tlie ‘size' iised to fix the colours on the paper may 
he arsenical, Mr Hogg tells us ; and the apparently , 
innocent-looking distemper-colour, used for walls 
and ceilings, is liable to contain its quota of this 
veritable ‘ devil’s dust.’ Exench grays and whites 
al ’0 largely arsenical, and we have the evidence of 
a paper-hanger himself, that disease follows those 
who work among gray papers more than any other 
class in the trade. And what shall be thought of 
the morality of the proceeding, described by Miss 
Osborne of the Sydney Hospital, who writes that 
: a foreman-painter and decorator stated to her 
' that ‘confectioners often come to onr shop for 
large quantities of colours, some of them harmless 
enough, others poisonous enough, for colouring 
lollies (sweets) ; and the quantity of those sweets 
consumed by young and old in the colony is some- 
i thing marvellous.’ 

j It is by no means an uncommon thing to see 
bakers’ shops, especially in the country, painted 
' \ within of a bright green colour. The dangers 
incidental, to such a choice of pigment are well 
I illustrated by Dr Taylor’s case in which a 
quantity of green pigment had attached itself 
! . to some loaves of bread which were supplied to 
' his own household. This pigment on _ being 
j analysed yielded fifty per cent, of arsenic, and 
had been taken off the baker’s shelves by the heat 
of the new bread which had been placed upon 
them. Even the air of a room in which a quantity 
of stuffed birds were placed was found to be 
impregnated with this compound, the presence of i 
which gave rise to symptoms of poisoning. Bird- 
stuffers use preservative preparations in which 
asTsenic holds a chief place. 

Enough has been said to shew the dangers by 
which we are surrounded in many ways — clangers 
these which like solid facts may serve as the 
beacon-lights of the wise amongst us. It is ' 
perfectly true that other ways and means of pro- ' 
ducing colour exist than those in which arsenic 
forms a chief ingredient. Science has been most 
successful in producing colouring-matters which 
are absolutely harmless. But so long as cheap- 
ness is an object to the manufacturer, so long 
experience seems to prove to ns will deleterious 
substances which cost little be used to produce 
effects, the mere utility of which (as for instance 
in the case of confectionery) may be gravely 
questioned. Under the circumstances, and as a 
matter of public health and safety, there seems no 
resource but to indicate strict parliamentary legis- 
lation in these matters as the chief hope of the 
sanitary reformer. The public health is a matter 
over which jealous guardians appointed by the 
state should, and to a certain e.xteut do, keep 
watch. But in such directions as those we have 
indicated there seems to have been little or no 
attempt made to sternly suppress the manufacture 
and use of noxious ingredients, which as we have 

S ointed out, injure not merely the public health, 
ut needlessly endanger the physical well-being of 
I those engaged in the occupation. But a few years 
ago, the Adulteration Act struck at the root of a 
, very base and nefarious proceeding. It is not too 
much to say that posterity-will have cause to hail 
•that legislator ajs a true benefactor to his country 
• %tLd race, -who ahhU frame and carry into law an 
^otment forbidding the wholesale use of the 
very poisons from, w'hich in another way' we a.ro 


protected by the legislation affecting the chemist’s 
shop. 

It would appear moreover, that other nations 
have, in this respect, set us an example we should 
' do well to follow. In Germany the sale of arse- 
nical wall-papers js illegal. In France also, no such 
papers are permitted to bo sold ; and as early as 
1845 their manufacture was prohibited in Bavaria. 
It is, however, interesting to note that soon after 
the Bavarian edict was passed, a concession was 
made to the manufacturers of such papers, with 
the result of again permitting the practice. But 
abuses soon crept in ; and a Commission of inquiry 
having declared that cases of arsenical poisoning 
were on the increase, the original law of 1845 was 
again put in force, with satisfactory results. In 
our own country, evidence of the highest order 
was adduced before a Committee of the House of 
Lords in 1857. The Sale of Poisons Act was 
thereafter framed, hut this Act affects the pharma- 
ceutical relations of drugs and poisons alone, and 
leaves as we have seen, the wholesale use of arsenic 
and other poisons in our houses, and in our food, 
absolutely unrestricted. The cry of hardship to 
the commercial world is one which is of no avail 
where death and disease exist as the plain alter- 
native to the unrestricted use of noxious and 
commonly used substances. And were evidence 
required on this subject, and regarding the possi- 
bility of the presumed hardship and interruption 
to commerce being successfully combated, we 
might cite Mr Hogg’s remark that the Messrs 
Cooke of Leeds do not allow arsenic in any form 
to be used in their manufactory. 

The dangers by which we are environed are- 
unfortunately not limited to those arising from 
the manufacturers’ unwarrantable use of arsenic. 
A volume might he written with good effect and 
with more than sufficient reason on the clangers to 
healtli which proceed from such sources as lead- 
poisoning produced by the chemical action of 
•water on the lead of pipes and cisterns. But there 
are common precautions known to every house- 
holder which readily avert the possibilities of such 
contamination. Lead in other forms may affect 
us however. This metal in one form or another 
— most commonly in that of ‘ sugar ’ or ‘ acetate 
of lead’ — is found in some of the hair-dyes and 
cosmetics with which the advertising columns of 
our journals and newspapers teem. In such a 
form, the presence of lead has been kno-wn to give 
rise to very serious effects — all the more to be 
deplored because of their thoroughly preventable 
character by the disuse of these foibles of the 
toilet-table. Of the dangers arising from the use 
of copper%essel3 iu the kitchen much has been 
written an^^id. Chemical changes of injurious 
and poisonous nature are apt to rcsiilt -when 
copper is brdi%ht in contact with foods containing 
acids or oily or, fatty matters, which oxidise the 
metal, and impact a green hue to the food. There- 
fore no food containing acid, or of an oily nature, 
should be prepared .or he allowed to cool in a 
copper vessel. In a clean copper vessel, food may 
be prepared without danger, provided it is allowed 
to cool in another vessel of different material. The 
pickle-manufacturer has occasionally been known 
to use ‘ blue-stone ’ or sulphate of copi)er to colour 
his preparations. A familiar test for this most 
unwarrantable adulteration, is tliat of placing a 
steel needle iu the suspected bottle of pickles. 
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when if copper has been used, the needle will 
Ijeeome coated with a deposit of copper. 

The list of common household dangers might 
he indefinitely prolonged, but enough has been 
said to draw attention to the character of the 
influences which may beset us even in these 
days of advanced civilisation and social luxury. 
If science has provided ns with many deleterious 
substances useful in the arts and manufactures, 
it has no less clearly shewn us the remedy for 
their action, and has above all produced inno- 
cuous substitutes which may he employed in their 
■ 'Stead. . ■ , 


MY NEIGHBOUB’S WIFE. 

isr a?WO CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER II. 

Ih the course of our conversation I have dis- 
' covered that Charlie is a doctor, that they live at 
Kensington, that they have come to Brighton for a 
fortnight because Charlie is done up with hard 
work, and that they are going to stay with some 
friends in Kegency Square. I had hoped they 
would put up at the same hotel as ni3’’self ; for 
somehow or other I am interested in my travelling 
' companions. And j^et, I don’t know that I am 
particularl}' interested in Charlie ! What man is 
particularly interested in any member of bis own 
I sex? 

For two days I see nothing of either of them, 

; although I am out from earlj-- in the morning till 
. late at night, and keep a pretty sharp look-out for 
a navy-blue serge dress and deer-stalker hat. Such 
dresses there are in plenty, and I have had one 
or two disappointments in the matter of the hat ; 
but a second glance at the wearer puts all doubt 
to rest, for Charlie’s wife has a nameless grace 
that few of these fashionable fair possess, I begin 
to feel very bitter towards Charlie, who is evidently 
a thorougix Bluebeard, and keeps his Avife locked 
up in some back-room at Regency Square ; for 
must I confess to having occasionally strolled by 
that quarter and scanned not a few of the numc: 
rous wincloAA's, in hope of catching ‘ onW a smile 
as I passed V However, on the '^evening of the 
third day I happen to be Avalking along the beach 
in the direction of Bluebeard’s Castle, AAdien sud- 
' denly I come upon Charlie, his Avife, and a very 
' stylish-loolcing girl, Avhom I instantly set down 
as one of the friends with AA'hom they are stay- 
ing. She is Avalking next to Charlie ; and indif- 
ferent as my sight is, I can sec how' affectionately 
she is looking up into his face, and that evidently 
he is not repelling those amorous glances. His 
neglected little Avife is gazing absently at the great 
foam-crested Avavea that come tumbling on to 
the shore, no doubt wishing that one Avould come 
and carry her far aAA'ay from the man to whom 
she is bound soul and body. So ‘ Avrapt in dismal 
thinking ’ is she, that I pass unnoticed. As for 
Charlie, he has ' eyes for nought else than the girl 
at his side. I turji and watch them out of siglit, 
with an overwhelming desire to perform the part 
of that wave, for Avhich (I imagine) she is vainlj', 
sadly longing, and to snatch her up and bear 
her far aAvay from her cruel faithless bondsman, 
to a home AvJiere she should reign a very little 
queen, and Avliere Harold Gilclirist Avould be 
her most loyal and loving subject, ‘Thou shalt 


not covet thy neighbour’s wife,’ Avhispers that 
troublesome mentor Conscience ; but I stoutly 
refuse to obey its dictates, and Mrs Charlie— by- 
the-bye, I Avonder what her other name is ? — plays 
a very prominent part in my dreams. 

The following morning I stroll down to the 
beach as usual about half-past nine, take a dip, 
then ensconce myself behind a high shady break- 
water, and prepare to enjoj'- my meerschaum and 
a novel, with a faint hope that the heroine of my 
dreams may pass this way. I have just fnrished 
my pipe when I hear a rustling on the other side 
of the breakwater, and presently some one begins 
to read aloud. It is a man’s voice, deep but not 
unpleasing; he is reading the well-known tale 
of JSnoch Arden. Whoever the reader may be, 
he certainly understands the art of managing his 
voice. Now it rises, noAv it falls, now it is sor- 
rowful, uoAv angry, now tender. Every inflection is 
perfect, especially the last, AA’hich leads me to 
suppose that his auditor is not his sister or his 
mother ; and this opinion is soon afterwards con- 
firmed. When the poem is ended, I hear a musical 
voice say : ‘ Poor Enoch !’ 

‘ Yes, Rather an awlcAvard predicament— Avasn’t 
it — to come home and find your wife married to 
another man ? What Avould j’-ou have done, Miss 
Fairfax, if you had been in the heroine’s place ? ’ 
queries the reader earnestly. 

‘ I don’t knoAA'', Dr Oarington, I cannot imagine 
anything so dreadfnl as being married to one man 
and loving another,’ answers his companion in a 
loAv awe-stricken voice. I 

‘ Or vice versd,’ he puts in. ‘ And yet how often i 
it occurs ! Hoav many men are drawn into marry- 
ing a woman for whom they have not one spark of . 
real love ! One half the jiiarriages nowadays are 
mistakes.’ 

‘ Yes,’ sighs Miss Fairfax ; ‘ you have good 
cause to say so,’ 

‘ Mabel, don’t remind me of my folly I It is 
a thing of the past now, and regret is useless,’ he 
saj's in passionate low tones. Then his voice takes 
a dangerously tender inflection : ‘ Mabel, do you 
despise me for that mistake V 

I begin to feel that I am playing a dishonourable 
part in listening to a conversation evidently not 
intended for a stranger’s ears ; hut something 
roots me to the spot, aiid I strain my ears to catch 
the girl’s reply; it is almost inaudible, even 
though the partition that divides us is very 
slight. ‘ You knoAV I do not, Dr Carington.’ 

‘ Then why do you puni.sh me for it so cruelly? 
Gan you not see that it is to you, and you only 
that my heart is given ? That other poor girl — 
heaven'help her ! — kncAv nothing of what had gone 
before, or she would never have married a man 
Avhose life’s love AA'as given to another. Poor 
child ! She never guessed that I repented my 
rashness, directly the AAmrds that sealed both our 
fates had left my lips. Mabel ! have you quite 
forgotten those old happy days Avhen Ave Avere all 
in all to each other ? ’ 

No answer. 

‘ HuA'e you, darling ? ’ 

No ansAver. 

‘ Mabel, you, torture me ! Say, have you for- 
gotten ? ’ pleads the man in hoarse accents. 

‘How could I?’ 

‘ Then darling, hy the memory of those by-gone 
days Avhen no one had come between us — by the 
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love M'liicli has never died, and can never be over- 
come, I implore you to end mj misery, and to 
break the foolish vow that keeps us apart ! It is 

not only for my sake, darling ’ 

^Bnt Charlie, your wife’ 

‘ Charlie, your wife ! ’ I wait to hear no more ; 
but start to my feet, and one glance behind 
the breakwater confirms xny worst suspicions, 
Eeclining beside the girl with whom I had seen 
him xvalking on the previous evening, is my poor 
little friend’s faithless husband. His false eyes 
are fixed on the dark face bending over him, with 
a hungry passionate love that quite transforms his 


somewhat apathetic countenance ; and restraining 
an almost overpowering impulse to lay him dead 


at the feet of his guilty, heartless love, I stride 
wrathfully away, with a great uimtterahle pity at 
my heart for the pretty child who has been so 
ruthlessly betrayed. Of one thing I am resolved 
— that is, she shall not remain in ignorance of the 
intimacy existing between her wretched husband 
and her supposed friend. The blow may seem a 
. cruel one ; hut better — far, far better that she 
should know their true characters now, than in the 
time to come, when her love would perchance 
have taken deeper root, and have become a part of 
her life. Poor little wife! Poor loving little 
heart ! Will you thank me for tearing the veil 
from before your eyes, or will you rue the day 
when I first crossed your path ? I knoxv not ; but 
whichever it may be, my purpose is unalterably 
fixed. 

At first I think I will send an anonymous 
letter, to w^arn Mrs Oaringtou of her husband’s 
treachery ; then I remember that I do not know 
their exact address. Moreover, I hate anything 
underhand, and it seems such a harsh, coarse way 
of awaking her from her brief dream of happy 
married life. I never doubt her love for the man 
whose name she hears. ‘Charlie dear I’ I hear 
the sweet fond voice repeating, and a strange mist 
rises to my eyes as I think that in a few short 
hours I must slay that trustful love with a relent- 
less hand. And yet why should 11 I am to them, 
a^ stranger, as they are strangers to me. What 
right have I to interfere in what does not in 
anyway concern me ? All the remainder of the 
morning and all the afternoon I wrack my brain 
as to whether I am justified in disclosing the sad 
truth j and still undecided, I wend my steps in the 
direction of Regency Square, I walk gloomily 
along, luy eyes bent on the ground, and my 
lind all concentrated on the one subiect. So 


mind all concentrated on the one subject. So 
engrossed am I, that when a silvery voice at my 
elbow bids me ‘ Good-evening,’ I start as guiltily 


-evening,’ I start as guiltily 
as tliougli i had been planning a murder. Perhaps 
I have ; who knows ? Many women have died 
from broken hearts, and am I not about to break 
Charlie’s wife’s 1 Hastily I raise my eyes at the 
sound of that sweet voice ; and I feel the hot 
blood rush to my shamed face when I find myself 
side by side with the object of my unhappy 
thoughts. How bright and pretty she looks, in 
her soft gray dress and rose-wreathed hat ! The 
wind is blowing the soft yellow rings of her hair 
all about her lovely childish face, and her violet- 
hued eyes dance with happy content. Oh ! Harold 
Gilchrist, your task is a hard one I No wonder 
jow shudder when you take that friendly little 
hanclumyottrs h 




‘ I thought at first that you had forgotten me. 


for you stared at me as though I were a sj)ectre,’ 
laughs Charlie’s wife. 

‘ Did I ?’ I query in a voice that I vainly strive 
to make gay as her own. 

‘Yes j even now you don’t appear to have quite 
recovered from the shock.’ 

‘ How do you like Brighton ? ’ I ask, anxious to 
change the subject. 

‘ Oh, it is delightful ! I am as happy as the 
day is long ; and as for Charlie, he is already 
getting quite himself again. That fact alone is 
sufficient to make me love Brighton. We were all 
so anxious about the dear boy. He is so <Tood and 
clever, that every one likes him ; and his practice is 
increasing so rapidly that he is literally worked to 
death,’ she answers, her lovely face aglow with 
fond pride. 

‘You love him very dearly?’ I awkwardly 
stammer. 

She looks up at me with such honest surprise 
in her innocent blue eyes ! 

‘Love Charlie! Of course I doj better than 
any one in the whole wide world. What makes 
you ask me such a question ? ’ 

There is no trace of anger in her tones, only 
wonder that I should doubt her affection for him 
to whom she is hound by vows taken in the sight 
of heaven. 

_‘I— -I didn’t know. One is apt to make a 
mistake, even in marriage,’ I blurt out fiercely, 
tugging at the hirsute appendage on my upper 
lip in sheer desperation at the aivkwardness of the 
situation. No ; I can’t do it ! Better leave her 
to find out the truth by degrees, than let my 
mouth speak the daggers that will pierce her 
very heart’s core. And yet 

‘ Did you think I had made a mistake 1 ’ asks 
Mrs Cariiigton, looking up at me with a half- 
mischievous, half-triumphant, and wholly capti- 
vating smile. 

I make one great despairing effort to keep back 
the cruel moiiosyllahle that rises to my lips ; hut 
it will force its way through. ‘ Yes.’ 

‘You did! Why?’ 

‘ Can you not guess ? ’ I ask, vainly hoping that 
my task may he rendered easier by her reply, 

‘ No ; unless it was because Charlie was rather 
vexed with me for talking to you in the train, the 
other day ; and you set him down as an unreason- 
ably jealous tyrant. But I assure you he is not 
jealous, in the ordinary acceptation of the term ; 
he is only very careful of me, and did not like my 
talking so familiarly to a stranger. Is that why 
you thought I had made a mistake ?’ she interro- 
gates eagerly. 

Oh ! why can she not understand ? 

jCan you think of no other reason, for my 
thinking so ? My opinion was not founded on 
anything that occurred that day,’ I add, 

‘ But we have only met once since.’ 

‘ I saw him last night,’ I announce so solemnly, 
that my companion breaks into a merry mocking 
little laugh. 

‘ And what was he doing to me then — heating 
me ?’ she saucily queries. 

‘ No ; he was too much engaged other ways 
than to be paying his wife even that attention,’ is 
my angry retort, I have taken the dreaded plunge 
now, and my suppressed passion breaks loose, 
regardless of control. 

You mean that ho was too busy flirting with 
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hat a wealthy St^uire down there was paying, 
a great deal of attention, and that she in 
ay repulsed him* in tact our 


' my friend Miss Fairfax, to take any notice of me. 
Is that all ? ’ 

I Can I believe my ears? Are those cool col- 
lected tones Charlie’s wife’s ? I feel that I have 
made myself a fool, and that she is amusing her- 
self at my expense, 

‘Is that all?’ I echo scornfully. ‘No; it is not;’ 
and heedless of the pain I may be — ^must be, if 
the girl has any heart at all — inllicting, I pour 
forth the story of her husband’s faithlessness and 
Iier friend’s treacliery. 

I She hears me to the end without comment of 
! any kind, her eyes fixed on the ground, and her 
lips tightly compressed. I see no signs of tears 
on the thick drooping lashes, no paling of the 
j rose-tinted cheeks. Even when my tale ceases, 
she maintains that nunatural silence. It alarms 
; me, this stony calm, far more than would any 
I violent outburst of grief. 

i ‘Mrs Carington, for heaven’s sake, speak, if only 
to reproach me for opening your eyes to the sad 
truth !’ I exclaim, my voice wrung with sorrow. 

I No answer, save a curious twitching of the 
pretty coral lips and a smothered inarticulate 
sound. It cannot be a laugh, unless in my cruel 
awakening I have driven her mad. I feel my 
face blanch deathly white at the horrible thought, 
and cry in agony : ‘ For pity’s sake, speak ! You 
frighten me.’ 

Slowly the long lashes are lifted, and a pair of 
unmistakably sane blue eyes meet mine. ‘ Who 
told you Charlie was my husband V 

Had a thunder-bolt fallen at my feet, I should 
not have started more violently than I do at those 
few calmly spoken words. 

‘ Why, yourself, madam ! ’ I gasp, almost speech- 
less with astonishment. 

‘ Pardon me ; it was you who gave Mm that 
title, not 1/ she answers, her eyes demurely 
wicked. 

‘Then what, in the name of patience, is he?’ I 
exclaim, half laughing in spite of feeling most 
uncomfortably ‘ small,’ 

‘My brother.’ 

The ridiculous rule I have been playing proves 
too much for my gravity, and I burst into. a hearty 
peal of laughter, in which Miss-r-uot Mrs— Car- 1 
j ington joins. 

‘ Why did you allow me to continue in my 
absurd mistake ? ’ I ask, when our mirth has 
slightly abated. 

i ‘ Oh, just for fun, you know. I told Charlie all 
about it afterwards, and he did laugh.’ 

! ‘ But after all, the fact of your brother’s infidelity 

to his wife — whoever she may be — still remains,’ 
I say, grown suddenly grave, and beginning to 
! think our mirth somewhat ill-timed, 
j ‘You mean well, I see, but you do not itnder- 
stand. Poor boy! he has had a great deal of 
trouble, and we seldom talk of it. But it is 
necessary that I should vindicate his honour in 
this instance. When little more than a mere boy, 
he foil in love with Mabel Fairfax,’ explains 
Miss Carington ; ‘ and in course of time they 
became engaged. Shortly after their engagement, 
j Charlie, being in delicate health, went out to 
Melbourne for a thorough change, intending that 
the wedding should take place immediately he 
returned ; and Mabel left London on a visit to 
some friends in Hampshire. After she had been 
gone two or three weeks, reports began to reach 


, _ ^ informant — 

who by the way was terribly jealous of Mabel — 

f ave us to understand that she evidently regretted 
.er promise to Charlie. This quite enough 
for poor mamma ; she had always been averse 


course he had ’ only married her to spite his 
supposed faithless one. Poor mamma did not 
long survive the news ; she died in a fit of 
apoplexy; and as there was no one else to take 
care of me, and our property required looking 
after, Charlie and his wife came to live in Eng- 
land. But the poor girl was consumptive, and our 
uncertain climate soon killed her. As you may 
imagine, Mabel was almost heart-broken when she 
heard that Charlie had so readily believed the 
false stories raised against her, and had revenged 
himself by marrying a girl he had known but a 
few weeks. She was angry too, dreadfully angry, 
and vowed never to trust in man again. Many 
times since he has been free has Charlie asked her 
to many him; but although he is as dear 1^) her 
as he ever was, and although she has quite forgiven 
him, she will not break her vow ; and until she 
does, the poor boy will never be happy, — So now, 
are you not ashamed of having so misjudged 
the very best brother qu earth?’ she saucily 
demands. 

‘ What a fool you must have thought me ! ’ I say 
shamefacedly. 

‘ Rather,’ she returns with a demure little 
smile. 

‘ Will you forgive me, and promise, as a favour, 
not to tell any one of my absurd mistake 1 ’ j>lead 
I, feeling unaccountably happy without exactly 
knowing why, 

‘ I will forgive you ; but I don’t know about not 
telling. The joke is too good to- lose. — Talk of the 
angels and they are sure to appear ! ’ she suddenly 
exclaims. ‘ Here come Charlie and Mabel. I will 
introduce you to my “treacherous friend” and my 
“ faithless husband,” ’ she laughs. 

" ‘Be generous, Miss Carington,’ I entreat ; but 
the Whole story comes out ; and the principal actors 
in it having come to a very satisfactory understand- 
ing daring the last few hours, I am readily for- 
given my eavesdroppmg, and we spend the evening 
together very xfieasantly. I discover that the Car- 
ingtons are very friendly with my leie noire Lady 
Haughton, and that they have met my mother at 
her ladyship’s house on one occasion; moreover, 
I hear with curious satisfaction that Miss Car- 
ington thinks my maternal relative the ‘nicest 
old lady ^ she ever saw. 

‘ I say, Olive, I wonder if Mrs Gilchrist told a 
j certain gentleman your opinion of him ? ’ puts in 
I Charlie slyly. ‘ Because if not, I think I will.’ 

‘ Charlie, if you dare utter airother word, -I ’ll 
box your ears ! ’ threatens his sister, blushing to 
the very roots of her golden curls. 

‘One good turn deserves another,’ laughs her 
brother. ‘You told tales of Mr Gilchrist, so I tell 
tales of you.-— You must know, Mr Gilchrist, that 
your mother and my worthy sister were looking 
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was tlirilliBg with liorror over the terrible maS'' 
sacre of English women and cllildren at Gawnpore 
%yhen the news eaine that a gallant little band pf 
; defending ■ thenM^^ in the 
mow against the hordes of a 
enemy. From the beginning 
ainarkable siege, Eavanagh— 
_ IS-— appeam to have iigured 

Ly in the delence, for no sooner was 
^ invested by the mutineer forces, 
, jet to work to arm and drill all the 
civilians in the place ; and in spite of much ridi- 
cule from the military men, nltimately succeeded 

So I have discovered the perpetrator of that very in organising a corps of volunteers that did 
* palpable fib ; ’ and Miss So-and-so turns ont to splendid service for the state. Tall and hand- 
be Miss Olive Carington ! Harold Gilchrist, did some, with an evident erii2]ressement for military 
you not once say that ‘that fib alone’ would life, Kavauagh proved himself the he-au-idSal of a 
have destroyed any Miss So-and-so’s chance of hero ; and in a hook published by him in 1800, 
ever becoming Lady Gilchrist ? ‘ ^ entitled Hoiv I imi the Victoria Gross, he describes 

Well, what if I did ? It is not the first mis- the yearnings of his heart for distinction, and the 
take I have made. Moreover, Miss So-and-so feelings of exultation with which, when he rose 
implores me not to put faith in Charlie’s veracity, from a sick-hed in which he had been prostrated 
But I don’t know about that ; I am inclined to by a brief illness, he heard that the siege was not 
thiuk he is telling the truth, and nothing but the yet raised, nor the Mutiny over, 
truth. Two-and-twenty years is not a very long period 


over Lady Ilaughton’s album together, when th 
chanced to alight on “the portrait of a gentlemai 

■winch esijecially took Miss Olive’s fancy— -she 

very impressionable, you must know. With, all devoted men were 
the eutlmsiasm of “ sweet seventeen,” she did not Residency, at Luck 
hesitate to pronounce him “the handsomest man savage aud relentless 
she had ever seen and with e.xtreme naivete, to the end of this re. 
turned to Mrs Gilchrist to know .whether she was civilian though he w; 
not of the same opinion. “You must not ask my conspicuoml^, ’ 
opinion, my dear, for I' am a partial critic ; that the Residency 
gentleman is my son,” answered your mother. I than he ' ’ 
leave the rest to your imagination 1 ’ 


A JTOBLE DEED. 


marcli should be hastened, and that he should he nised him until he made himself known, and then ^ 
guided to the city hy the least hazardous route. Sir James Outram himself put the finisliing touches 
Lutwhowastobetlie giude? James Outram to his toilet. Placing a double-barrelled pistol 
sajs in a letter on the subject, dated about a in his waistband, and, additionally armed with a 
year alter the epnt : ^ Ihe almost impossibility of tulwar, Kawanagh then took leave of the General ^ 
any European being able to escape through the and his staff, and proceeded with Kunouieo i 
oity undetected, and the certainty of his murder Lai to the right bank of the river Goomtee, i 
if detected deterred me from ordering any officer, running north of the intrenchmeut, accompanied 
or even seeking volunteers for such a dutj^’ by Captain Plardiiige of the Irregular Cavalry 

A volunteer lor this extraordinarily dangerous Here the latter bade Kavanagh adieu, after statin^ ' 

adventure did, however, pro^sent hunsell in the that he would have given his life to have done 

person of Kavanagh. He had sought out the spy, the same thing, and with the words, ^ Noble 
whose name was Ivnno^ee Lai, and finding him lellow—you will never be forgotten !’ left him ' 
intelligent, he expressed his desire to proceed -with to his adventure. j 

‘ Kavanagh and his guide then undressed them- i 

lirot hesitated - and urging that there was more selves, and began to ford the river, which at that : 

1 f Sffp together, pro- point was about a hundred yards wide. Kavanagh 

J diflerent roads, and owns that he felt his courage failing him as he 

meet oiitside the citjn 1 his Kavanagh objected entered the cold water; but seeing the guide 

some business he walking quickly towards the opposite bank, he 
l ad in hand, his mind, however, still dvyellmg followed him. Gn reaching it, they took their 
upon the accomplishment of his object. At last bundles of clothes- from their heads and dressed 
he made up his mmd, and proposed the ente themselves again, at the same time narrowly 

escaping observation by a sepoy who had come 
conritoed the noble offer of dptrjr to a pond in tl neigEXod to 

Kavanagh to be fraught with top much danger to On finding, however, that they were not observed, 

promised to lulorm Sir Jame.s confidence returned to them, and they proceeded 

Outram of it, considering that such zeal deserved straight towards the huts iu front, where Kavanagh 

i nnt'rnm vror, • 1 lit ^ luatclilock-man with the remark that 

bv Kav^^ia^bl nkr I it was a cold night. The man replied that it was 

he pointed out the ^ery cold to which Kavamogh laconically added 
f 1 - " 1 ^ attempt, find endea- that it would be colder by-aud-by. After bein^^ 

him from it, while at the same questioned by a sepoy officer, who commanded 
be L assistance would the enemyj picket it the iron bridge over the 

J^avauagh was, how- Goomtee, Kavanagh keeping out of the light and 
eyejr, so earnest m his entreaties, that the General allowing his guide to answer they proceeded on 
premrothatifKava- their wly along the banrof-’thrHv^r!^ 
to withdraw andvyished number of sepoys and matchlock-men, who w^ere 

libSv toTo S palanquins, preceded • 

Eecrossing the river by the stone 
of the stuff oi which heroes are made ; and having bridge, and unobserved by the sentry who was on 
SSn! acquainted with Sir James Outram’s guard over it, but who was chatting with a native 

Mmself for the they passed into the city of Lucknow, vSS 
S S hTs^wife^S'^bni®^^^ Kavanagh jostled against several armed men with- 

fnlir attracting attention, and only met one guard 

taking until his safe arrival at the Alum Bagh of seven sepoys, who were amhsi„cr themseCs 
should be sipalled to the gamson. _ _ with some wimeL. tnemseAcs 

+1 OI Kavanagh in his disguise forms From the city they passed into the oropii fiphK 

the Irontispiece to the book we have already men- which Kavanagh had not seen for five months and 
¥ 1 describes it himself : ‘ I was he says that a carrot which he took from’ the 
dressed as a budmash or as an irregular soldier roadside was the most delicious he had ever lasted 
of the city, mth sword [tulwar] aud shield, native- A further walk of a few miirs wa7accompS 
trousers, a yellow silk kowtah iu high spirits; but they soon found out thlt they 
oyer a tight-fitting white muslin shirty a yellow- had taken the wrong road, and were in Sp IbK 
-coloured chintz sheet thrown around my shoulders, kooshah Parle, which was in possession of the 

LmiSnd ^'llvS'^dow^ ^ tT waistcoat or enemy. Here Kavanagh shewed iJis ^7nted courage 
icuinuruuna. i\iy lace down to the shoulders, and by going witbin twenty yards of two o-Ttnq tn flnrl 
wrists, were coloured with ikmp- oJt'the Strength o7 tK^^fy KunoS^^ 
th^dlmm to^irl W that Kavanagh would 

bettef I hlufftlP ron^PP the traitor;, and L bagged 

of ^ot to distrust hinf; as the mistake was nm<le 


tS SthV darkness" 7i ^Kranxieirtravoid th? pkkTtfotLrimmS^ 

di(?thS pmf 'o/ Kavanagh into th? canat mn^ng™ de^the^^^^^ 
nltffin^tW /J f necessary to our hero suffered much on account of Ms boots 

1 ^ materials of which his costume being hard and tight, they bavin- skinned Ms 

into W flesh above Ms heels A 

SmnLtp TpT;. Jisguise was- thus length, after two hours’ wandering, two womem 

seven p.m. to put them into the right direction! and tW r£ 
ioiMnPi^pS d arters where he at once tested the ceived further information on the subject f^om an 
g mm eiicss of his metamorphosis. Nobody recog- advanced guard of sepoys, whoso quistions tliey 
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had first answered. At one place a man, frigMened 
by their approach, called out a guard of twenty- 
five sepoys, all of whom asked questions, and here 
Kunoujee Lai became afraid for the first time, and 
tlirew away the letter intrusted to him for Sir 
Colin Campbell. 

After wading through a swamp for nearly two 
hours up to their waists in water, and being nearly 
exhausted with fatigue and anxiety, Kavanagli 
insisted upon having some rest, in spite of the 
remonstrances of his guide. After a halt of about 
a quarter of an hour, they again went forward, 

I and passed tlixough two pickets of the enemy, 

, who had no sentries thrown out. This was about 
four o’clock in the morning, and Kavanagh lay 
down to sleep for an hour, although Kunoujee Lai 
again protested against it. Suddenly, they heard 
the pleasant sound of the British challenge, ‘ Wlio 
comes there r delivered with a native accent; and 
to their joyful surprise they found themselves 
within the lines of Sir Colin Campbell’s camp, 
which they believed to be still many miles distant. 
An officer of the 9th Lancers conducted Kavanagli , 
to his tent and gave him a glass of brandy, and 
he then asked the way to the Ooitunander-in-chief’s ' 
tent. Meeting an elderly gentleman coming ont ' 
of the tent in question, Kuvanagh asked him 
where he could find Sir Colin Campbell, i 

‘ I am Sir Colin Campbell,’ w'as the quick reply. ; 
‘Who are you?’ i 

‘ This will explain, sir,’ replied Kavanagli, taking . 
from the folds of his turban a note of introdnc- i 
tion from Sir James Outram. I 

Sir Colin read it hastily, and glancing at] 
Kavanagh with his keen eyes, he asked if it was 
true. 

‘ Do you doubt me, sir ? ’ asked Kavanagh. 

‘Kq, no,’ replied Sir Colin; ‘but it seems very 
stmnge.’ 

Sir Colin was anxious to hear his story ; but 
Kavanagh, worn out with the strain upon his 
mental and physical system, begged to be allowed 
some sleep — a request which was immediately 
complied with, and the tent darkened for the pur- 
pose. Here the brave fellow poured out las thanks 
to God for his safety, and dreamed of the honour 
which awaited him from a grateful country. When 
he ■ awoke from his sleep, Kavanagh was very 
cordially received at Sir Colin’s own table, where, 
over a substantial repast— to which he did ample 
justice— he recounted to the Commander-in-chief 
and his staff the adventures through which he had 
passed. ; 

In the meantime, the devoted garrison in the 
Residency had signalled, ‘Is Kavanagh safe?’ 
But the signal could not be read. Shortly after- 
Avards, however, the preconcerted signal — namely, 
the raising of a flag at the Alum Bagh, told Sir 
James Outram that the hero was beyond the risk 
of further danger. Then Mrs Kavanagh was 
made acquainted with her husband’s heroic act, 
and received the congratulations of all. 

We have no space to give all the details of Sir 
Colin Garapbell’s march to the Residency ; but 
Kavanagh, by Ips bravery and intelligence during 
that marcli, was certainly the man who, next to 
the Commander-in-chief, contributed most to the 
success of the attack. Indeed, never was a nobler 
act than that of Kavanagh’s; and when he appeared 
again within the Avails of tlie garrison Avhich he 
had risked his life to rescue, and was thus the 


first man to relieve it, the cheers and greetings 
Avith Avhich he AA\as received by its half-iamished 
defenders must have been dear to his soul. 

‘LuckuoAV Kavanagh’ he Avas named on the 
spot ; but it Avas not until the year 1860 that 
KaA'anagh recelA'cd _ the reAA'ard which AAms the 
height of his ambition— the Victoria Gross. This 
was fastened on his breast by Her Majesty at 
Windsor Castle, in the presence of her body- 
guard and the members of^ her family ; Kavanagh 
having been the first civilian on whom the 
decoration Avas bestowed. 

'told IK THE FIRELIGHT. 
We were all gathered round the fire in the dining- 
room ; Edgar close to papa, Jessie sitting on the 
rug, Fred nestling close to mamma, and I, as 
usual, at Aunt Edith’s right side. It Avas a wild 
November night, with the rain beating pitilessly 
against the closely curtained AvindoAA's, the Avind 
Avhistling shrilly through the leafless elms out- 
side, and playing mad pranks Avith the tall red 
chimneys of ‘ Garrick House,’ as our home Avas 
called ever since Mr Garrick the famous player 
paid our great-grandpapa a visit. Before that, the 
house was simply ‘The Elms and very proud Ave 
still were of the grand old trees from which it 
took its first and most appropriate name. 

It AA'as exactly the sort of night to make us all 
gather round the wide old-fashioned hearth, where 
the logs Avere blazing merrily, and to cause us to 
feel grateful for the blessings we enjoyed, and 
involuntarily to pity those Avho were less fortunate. 
The wind coming down the chimney in fitful gusts, 
made the candles flare and flicker so weirdly that 
Jessie proposed putting them out, and sitting 
cosily by the firelight. Books and work were 
neglected the chess-board put aside, and pussy 
was making sad havoc of mamma’s knitting with- 
out any one interfering. In fact, we were all 
in a delightfully comfortable indolent meditative 
mood, and it only Avantecl a story to complete 
our happiness. But Aunt Edith, Avhose resources 
in that respect fairly rivalled the inventive lady 
in the Arabian Nights, Avas silent and grave. 
Papa seemed grave too ; and even our dear merry 
mother seemed to be thinking of something 
melancholy. We children, Avith that instinctive 
feeling of awe we sometimes experience, we scarce 
know why, glanced at each other in inute Avonder 
and curiosity, expecting something to happen 
every moment. The day had been dull and 
oppressive, and the afternoon had been threatening 
a storm, Avhen suddenly a loud peal of thunder 
seemed to shake the house to its very founda- 
tion, 

‘It was just such a night as this, Robert,’ said 
aunt to papa Avith a little shiver, 

‘ Exactly,’ papa replied thoughtfully ; ‘ and the 
same time of year too.’ 

‘Suppose you tell the children all about it,’ 
mamma said quietly ; ‘ they look as if they Avauted 
to knoAV very much.’ 

‘ Well, since it is perhaps time they kneAv, I will 
tell you how Aunt Edith saved my life,’ continued 
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papa, turning to Edgar the eldest of us, ‘long ago, house. Jeff was going to London the next morn- 
long ^before you were born, my boy ! ' ing ; and as he meant to start early, he said good- 

Tliere was a little bustle as we settled more bye to us overnight, and went up to his room 
snugly into our places, a few moments’ impressive first, carrying the money with him. Edith and 
silence, and then papa began. I remained in the dining-room a little longer, 

‘Aunt Edith and I were only brother and sister; chatting on different matters ; amongst others, of 
ever so much greater cronies than you and Edgar Jeff’s departure, of a strange restlessness I had 
are, Jessie, not only because we had but each other observed in his manner of late, of the possible 
to ^love, but because we had to make common date of his return ; and somehow, quite uninten- 
cause against an enemy, Jeffrey Lawson, bur step- tionally, I let fall a hint of my suspicions about 
inotlier’s son by a previous marriage. _ We lost our the will, and discovered that they corresponded 
own dear mother when we were babies. Jeff w-as exactly with Edith’s. At last, when the fire had 
ten years older than I was ; and after our father’s burned quite out, and the candles were getting low 
death, which happened when I w'as eight and Edith in their sockets, we went up-stairs together. It 
six, we would have had a poor time of it but for w’as a wild November night, with just such angry 
Dame Turtle our dear old nurse. She looked after impatient gusts of wind and vagrant thunder- 
our interests, and fought all our battles valiantly claps as this. I occupied the west room; your 
whether Ave were in the right or the wrong. Our aunt the one adjoining ; and Jeff slept in the east 
step-mother Avas so wrapped up in Jeff, that she room at the other end of the corridor; Avhile his 
hestbwed little trouble upon us. I, especially, mother had her apartments in the south AA'ing. 
Avas no favourite, for she got a silly idea into her As I bade Edith good-night, the clock on the 
head that I stood between Jeff and the property stairs struck tAvelve, and she merrily Avished me 
of Garrick. He was a fine handsome fellow, as I many happy returns of the day, for I had just 
remember him when I was fifteen, and he five-and- entered on my twentieth birthday. In a I’eAv 
twenty ; strong and daring, haughty in disposition minutes more my light was extinguished, and I 
and hasty in temper. I could see even then that was cosily Avrapped up. In less thaii half an hour 
he bitterly resented my being master, and himself I Avas sound asleep. Not so Aunt Edith. She was^ 
as it Avere nobody ; for all our servants had grown she told me afterwards, restless and nervous, tAvo 
old Avith us, and were staunch and loyal to us most unusual things with her. All her efforts to 
children of the house. sleep Avere unavailing, and she gave up the attempt 

‘ Our mother — Ave called her so, though she Avas at last and rising from bed, sat down by the fire 
“ little more than kin and less than kind ” — to read. TAvice she fancied she heard footsteps in 
resented it too, and looked forward Avith very bitter the corridor, and opened her door to listen. — Your 
feelings to the time Avhen I Avould be twenty- aunt Avas not afraid of the White Lady, our family 
one ; for then, according to our father’s Avill, she ghost, nor Lady-anybody-else, girls, — Twice she 
was to leave Garrick, and reside in a little cottage thrcAv herself on a couch Avith the iutention 
he owned in Wales. It Avould be a different posi- of resting, since slumber AA’’as out of the ques- 
tion for her, as she had but a small jointure — all tion ; hut between the storm and tlie mysteiious 
her OAvn fortune had been spent on Jeffrey — and sounds through the house, rest Avas impossible, 
by some inexijlicahle chain of woman’s reasoning. At length, about two o’clock, she fancied she 
she blamed me for Avhat she Avas pleased to call heard some one moving about _ my room very 
her unmerited misfortunes. Each year that passed cautiously ; and nothing doubting but that I 
made matters Avorse between ns. As I grew older, Avas as Avakeful and restless as herself, she 
many things in the management of the property resolved to come in and speak to _ me._ A 
struck me as very unjust. The best of the timber sudden gust of Avind in the corridor extinguished 
was being cut doAvn ; the house allowed to fall her candle, and she entered my room in the dark, 
into a state bordering on ruin, because my mother saAi-e for a faint ray of moonlight which shone 
would not spend money on repairs Avhich I alone through the carelessly drawn curtains, 
was to enjoy the benefit of. Our family laAvyer ‘As your aunt gently approached my bed, she 
Avas dead, Jeffrey chose his mother’s legal adviser, saAV a form advancing on the other side Avith 
and neither Edith nor I kneAv Avhere to look for uplifted hand, in AVhich something bright gleamed 
advice or assistance. Things remained A'ery much in the moonlight. Quick as thought, Avithout a 
in this state till I was nearly twenty, AVheu one day moment’s hesitation, her arm Avas throAvn across 
Jeff entered my room in a state of wild excite- layiieck. The knife of an assassin descended Avith 
ment, and shewed me a Avill that he had dis- terrible force, and glancing off the bone, inflicted a 
covered in some ont-of-theway corner. It Avas long and jagged gash in her arm. The assassin, 
dated a few days before my father’s death ; and who had not seen or heard her approach, instantly 
except that it bequeathed to Jeffrey the sum of fled, leaAdng his Aveapon behind; and I Avas 
five thousand pounds, and the reversion of Garrick aroused from my sliunbers by Edith’s shrieks, to 
if I died Avithout heirs, it Avas substantially the find myself bathed in her blood. In a moment 
same as the one already in existence. ' I was all awake. Binding: my silk handkerchief 

‘I my doubts about the validity of the round her arm tightly, to check the bleeding, I 
document, but I passed no comment ; both the sent a servant — for the whole house Avas aroused 
Avitnesses Avere dead, and I had not a shadow by your aunt’s shrieks and the violent ringing oL 
of proof to advance. Suspicions in such a case go my bell — for the nearest surgeon, and then pro- 
for nothing, so I held my peace, the more espe- ceeded to search for some traces of the invirderous 
dally as Judson our old steAvard aa^s. prepared to intruder. Mechanically I went first to Jell’s room, 
swear to my father’s signature. So Jeff LaAVSon probably because I Avas astonished at not having 
had his five thousand pounds. seen Ms lace amongst the wondering group gathered 

‘On the sight of which I am going to tell round my door. If seeured amazing that he should 
you, there Avas a large part of the' money in the sleep so soundly through such a commotion. Ihe 
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door of the east room (Jeff's) was open, so was the 
window ; and the. room ivas empty. 

‘I can never either forget or describe the sickly 
sensation of horror that crept into my heart as 
I looked round. Where was Jeff? Wliy had he 
gone so .suddenly and mysteriously? Why the open 


window ? I w^as all the more painfully perplexed, 
arefiil examination failed to disclose 


as the most careful 
any other means of exit by which the would-he 
assas.sin could have escaped. Every door ivas 
securely barred, every window except that of the 
east room was safely fastened. In the flower-bed 
underneath there were distinct tracks of a man’s 
feet leading from the window, none whatever 
leading to it. : ; ^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘These things made me terribly unhappy, and 
some su-spicion of my thoughts must have crept 
into my countenance, for Edith divined them at 
once. 'However, she remained silent about the 
appearance of the man who had attempted my 
life, and I refrained from questioning her. At 
best there could be but a conjecture — the room 
was dark, the man disguised, and your aunt 
frightened. But the knife which lay iipon my 
bed appealed with dumb but terrible force to us 
both. It was my pruning-knife, and that very 
afternoon Edith had seen me lend it to Jolf 
Lawson, Whether the knife had been in any 
way poi.mned, or whether your aunt’s wound had 
been badly dressed in the first instance, I do not 
know, but inflammation set in, and for weeks she 
was dangerously ill. For days her life was 
despaired of; and it was only saved at last at 
the expense of the brave right hand that had saved 
me so well from a terrible and sudden death. 

, . ‘ The matter made a sensation, which was some- 
thing more than a nine days’ wonder in our 
■village ; but as I kept my suspicions to myself, 
no one else ventured to express any, and Jeffrey’.s 
name was never mixed up in the matter. Indeed 
it somehow got circulated that he left Garrick the 
evening of the attempted murder, and no one 
contradicted it. The object of the attack, which 
was evidently robbery as well as murder, for every 
drawer and desk in my room was thoroughly ran- 
sacked, caused much wonder and discussion. It 
was pretty generally known that my allowance as 
a minor was scarcely adequate to my few simple 
wants. Being neither a landlord nor a prosecutor 
of poachers, I was not -unpopular, and as far as I 
knew, I had not an enemy in the world. Altogether 
it was a most mysterious sad affair, and if in my 
secret heart I connected it with the new-found 
will of my father, and wronged any one by unjust 
suspicions, I hope heaven will pardon me. Appear- 
ances were strongly against one 


‘ And appearances very frequently deceive, 
Robert,’ aunt interrupted gently. 'Let us judge 


not, that we be not judged ! 

‘ Heaven help the villain who cost Aunt Editli 


so dear, if ever I encounter him ! ’ cried Edgar 
excitedly. ' I ’ll shew no quarter ! ’ 

'What became of Jeff Lawson, father?’ Jess 
asked, with a stolen glance at aunt’s face. 

‘From- the night he said good-bye to us in this 
very room,_ thirty-one years ago, I have -never 
heard of him nor from him. He disappeared in 
the most extraordinary manner. Doubtless he is 
dead ; and as fax as he is concerned, I have no 
hope of the mystery of that awAil night ever being 
cleared up.’ • 


'And his mother, papa ?’ Fred queried. 

'Ah, his poor mother; she broke her heart over 
his disappearance, my boy. Mothers will do such 
things over the most worthless sons. — Well, Upton, 
what ’s the matter ■? ’_ 

' If you please sir, there ’s a gentleman wants 
to see you,’ said our old butler, closing the door 
behind him, and looking mysteriously round. 
'He say.s his business is urgent, but he won’t give 


3 say.s , 
3 name.’ 


A strange geutlonuui, at this liour, arjd on such 
a night,’ exclaimed papa, rising. 'He must be 
some belated traveller. — Shew him in, Upton.’ 

We all looked at each other, and glanced 
towards the door in eager nervous curiosity, as an 
elderly gentleman with very white hair and beard 
entered the room, made a courteous bow, which 
embraced everybody, and proceeded to unbutton 
an enormous travelling-cloak in which he was 
enveloped. For a moment or so his eyes wandered 
round the room, as if in search of something, and 
then he smiled sadly. 

‘ You do not know me, Mr Neville,’ quoth the 
gentleman, after what seemed , an ominous silence, 
drawing more directly into the light of the fire;, 
which blazed cheerily. • 

‘I have not that pleasure sir,’, papa replied, 
looking at our visitor more attentively. 

‘ Ah ! Yet my picture huug there once point- 
ing to a vacant space amongst the portraits on the 
wall. ‘ My name is Jeflxey Lawson.’ 

‘ Jeff ! ’ cried papa and Aunt Edith with one 
voice. 

' Jeff ! ’ we all echoed in amazement. Here was 
the sequel to the story, with a vengeance. 

‘You do not seem overjoyed to see me, Robert,’ 
Mr Law^son said after another pause. ‘Well, per- 
haps you are not to blame. — But you, Edith — after 
all those long yeans — might give me your hand.’ 

At that moment his eye rested on aunt’s help- 
less right arm, and the most terribly awkward 
awful silence I ever witnessed ensued. Edgar 
was white with passion ; Jess clenched her little 


hands defiantly ; and even gentle Fred looked 
as if he could raise his voice and arm to avenge 


Aunt Edith. 

Mr Lawson was the first to recover his self- 
possession. ' Forgive me,’ he said, and there was a 
tremor in his voice. 'I did not know — I am soriy.’ 
Papa remained stern and silent.^ I really pitied 
Mr Lawson, the odds were so fearfully against him. 
Not a single kind or encouraging glance met his 
eye as he looked round. Plowever, he drew him- 
self up a little haughtily, and continued addressing 
us all : 'I did you a great wrong once, Mr Neville. 
I have travelled many thousand miles to offer 
what reparation I can. That will by -which 1 
obtained five thousand pounds was a forgery. But 
I have come to pay it hack, with interest.’ 

Papa bowed his head, but remained silent. 

' Money was absolutely necessary then, for I had. 
many pressing engagements to meet — my safety, 
my liberty, were at stake. I was desperate ; but 
though my base trick succeeded, it was too late. 
Absolute ruin and disgrace stared me in the lace, 
and I was compelled to fly like a thief in the 
night to escape the consequences of my folly. 
That night I secretly left the house, escaping 
by my bedroom window. Concealing all the 
money I had, I took passage for Australia, 
where by careful speculation and hard work. 



the deoll side of D HELLma 

i — T had and in tlie smiling silence ithat followed, while 
i formed tliey looked into each other’s eyes, all old scores 
^oua&ife sJited me; lei wiped out, all old sores healed and for- 

c after vear._ But I was got ten! ■ , 

wLf 'onHay "t'^DEOLL SIDE OE DUELLING. 

o?'Sven- There are few things however serious thak^ 
reSlveVto go to not their comic side,; if one ci^-es to look for at. 
4 successful^; hut The barbarous practice of duelling, fraught wit^ 

One poor fellow tragedy though it be, is one esaiuple ox a oa^ 

‘Down Ted” I heard barons custom having its humorous side, _as \yithr 

.. J as singularly unlucky. One further preamble, we will proceed to shew. _ 

sunirisedto receive a message from this gtoiy the Irishman who galled a 

mestingme to come and see him, as he expressing disbelief in his -having 

ill, and liad m important seen auoliovira growing on a tree, md when ta 

- and saw at a opponent lay wounded on the ground, repentantly 

but imagine my !™prise suddenly remembering it was enpem hi 

ii- BULvey of his features, I j^T^gaiit, may be a,u invention, but^uels have beei 

, _ „3 Ted Judson, the son of your old j Lually trivial reasons. One of the mem 

'steward-good-for-nothing, graceless vagrant Ted, 1 xVIII.’s body-guard fought tlirei 

wlmgotnie into almost as ^ times in one day; first, with ^ 

him out of. With the utmost f 4e had offended by looking askew at him ; next, wit 

was dvin-^ he told me a singular story. On tlm Hni hard m the face ; am 

very night I left Garrick th^t I thirdly, witlUa stranger who had passed by witb 

and^ murder me. Hearing from his father tna i (teiguiug to look at him at all. 
hflfi a large sum of money by me, he resolved to disinclined to make targets of themsehc 

ha?e soS of it; and entering the house in the ^ conventional code of honPu: 

dusk of the evening, he concealed himself hehi 1 ^ difficulty;; by avmlin 

the curtains of the themselves of the right accorded to the challenge 

till the house was all quiet; then he entered my weapons. A Missouri backwood 

room, and after searching in vain man daunted his antagonist by f 

he seized a knife which lay on a ^ ^ . combat with raw hides, limited to halj an houi 

fit of drunken rage and disappointment, i^esolved ^ whaling captain declared 1 

to cut my throat^f Ididn Wd Vrwith harpoons or not ak all, i 

Mmnc^g to the bed where I lay Xrnative declined b/his adversary. AErem 

he^lifted the knife and made ' Yadv who journalist fonder of fun than of 

when, to his horror, he ^ kalleiiged, accepted the cartel with : 

« walks ’’bending over me. Throw ng down the of weapons 11^ 

VT^ife he ffed in terror, and made ins escape ^ Good. 1 -M 

fbroiioh a window he found open. In a moment, > ]iouse twenty loaves of siege-bread, whi 
Safe upon me that your room was m^taken ^^^euirs. ^ We will sit dm 

for 'mine, and my window, which I had left open, against each other. One of us is sure 

proved the means of escape for the ^ iie; Knowing hy experience the nature of sie: 

had already proved the bread, the challenger did not care to run ther 

I hope the timely appearance of the White Lady in such a contest and hke a sensi 

_tedauy jeno« tta stab Mlowpaus^ -d shook 


I soon realised a consia^au . 
110 desire to return to LngL 
ixew friends, new habits ; squatt- 
and so I remained year attei . 
heartily sorry lor and 
played about the will, and 1 i 
to try and make it square wit 
aold-'fcver broke out, and the 
ture being strong m me, 1 i 
the Diggings. I was smgulail 
others were not so fortunat^ 
who went by the name of 
frequently spoken of 
day I was 
fellow, requestin' 
was , very IT, ' 
nmke. I went at once, 

the man was dying ; 
when, on a closer survey 

nisscl liini to - 
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and ^vlien, the ii'aine got suggestively near the 
bung-hole, shewed hia possession of the better part 
of valour byjuujping off the keg and making for 
the open, till arrested by .Putnam roaring out: 
‘ Hold on, my boy ; it 's only onion-seed ! ' 

With cornmeridable discretion did some fun- 
loving rascals act when called upon to assist a 
couple of coloured gentlemen, of Monticello, 
jyiobile, who agreeing to differ, deterrnined to 
settle their diftWences white-man’s fashion. In 
a very few minutes arrangements were made for 
■bringing the affair off in the orthodox way. The 
seconds and surgeons stood in’ a grove hard by, 
and rifles loaded with blank-cartridge were placed 
in the hands of the bellicose pair. They pre- 
sented a curious contrast, one being as cool as the 
proverbial cucumbea?, while the other was nervous 
and excited — a veritable black Bob Acres. When 
his eye caught the gleam of the rifle-barrel, he 
e.xclaimed: ‘"Look here, gemmen ; dis’ere gun’s too 
bright for me j’ and tried to leave his ground, till 
brought to a sense of his position by an intimation 
from his second that if he attempted to stir he 
would shoot him down. Dropping his gun, the 
frightened fellow seized his second by the waist, 
and placed him between himself and the levelled 
weapon of the foe. The barricade quickly removed 
itself, and then the negro fled the scene at racing 
speed, followed by shouts of derision from the 
amused on-lookers. — When Egan and Curran met 
to decide their quarrel with '"the pistol’s aid, the 
former complained that he might as well fire at a 
razor’s edge as at hia adversary’s thin body, while 
he himself offered as fair a mark as a turf-stack ; 
whereupon his ready witted foe declared he had no 
desire to take any midue advantage, and was will- 
ing to let his size be chalked out on Mr Egan’s 
side, and agree that every shot outside the mark 
shorrld go for nothing. 

When General Shields challenged Abraham 
Lincoln, on account of a' letter in a newspaper 
reflecting on the General, ’which Lincoln had 
avowed to save the real writer from the conse- 
quences ; the latter having the choice of weapons, 
elected to fight with the broadsword. Not that 
he was skilled in its use, but because he had 
such a tremendous length of arm, combined ■with 
great muscular power, that he calculated upon 
being able to chop off his adversary’s head before 
he could treat him to a scientific thrust. Lincoln 
was first on the ground, and when Shields arrived, 
was hard at woi‘k with a hatchet clearing away 
the bushes. It ’was decided to sink a plank per- 
pendicularly in the ground, leaving four feet of 
it protruding from the earth— the combatants to 
fight up to, 'but not beyond it Shields examined 
the swords, and then looked doubtingly at Lin- 
coln’s arm. Noting the look, Colonel Hartin told 
the pair not to make fools of _ themselves ; and 
like wise men, they concluded they would not ; 
but played a game of ‘ old sledge,’ to decide who 
should pay the expenses of the trip; a pleasure 
that fell to Shields. 

Two Western editors once made fools of them- 
selves to an unlimited extent. It came about 
through the editor of the Athens Democrat declar- 
ing in a leader that the caitiff editor of the Athens 
Whi'j was a bigamist f and thahgentleman resenting 
the calumny by pulling the libeller’s nose in the 
pirblic street. The mayor kindly undertook to 
arrange for the difficulty being settled in a proper 


way; and the two editors were soon ensconced, rifle 
in hand, behind two trees in a wood. For two 
mortal hours tliey dodged and peeped, neither 
caring to fire, lest by missing he should leave 
himself at his enemy’s^ mercy. Then the ruin 
came down, and the IFhv/s editor discovered it 
had saturated his powder. ‘ Is your powder wet V 
shouted he to his rival. 

‘ No,’ answered the othei*. 

‘Mine’s beautifully dry,’ continued he of the 
Whig. 

But his adversary guessing how matters were, 
came boldly out of cover, with his weapon ready 
to come to the ‘ present.’ 

‘Stop!’ cried the appalled man — ‘stop! Let’s 
have a parley ! You are a darned good fellow ; 
suppose, instead of shooting me, we go into part- 
nership?’ 

‘All right,’ replied the Democrat; and they 
returned home together. 

Of course the editor of the TPhig had to set him- 
self right ■svith his subscribers, which he did by 
telling them his gun was wet and wouldn’t go 
off. To which his new partner responded in his 
paper with, ‘No more wouldn’t mine.’ Mortified 
as he was at having ‘ caved in ’ when there was no 
occasion, the Whig man congratulated himself that 
at anyrate the aftair of his first marriage would be 
hushed up ; but curious to ascertain how the other 
came to know anything about it, be asked him : 
‘How did you know that I had another wife 
living, besides Mary-Jane ? ’ 

‘ Oh, you have, have you ? ’ was the astonished 
answer ; while the disgusted self- betrayer muttered 
between his teeth : ‘ Fool, fool ! to forget he was 
an editor, and judge him only as a common man I ’ 

The Athenian journalist would have had no 
cause to abuse himself, had he di.splayed the fore- 
thought of the French critic Saint-Beuve, who 
having to meet M. Dubois on a wet morning, 
appeared on the ground carrying in one hand 
a sixteenth-century flint-lock pistol, and. in. the 
other a nineteenth-century umbrella, which lie 
unfurled as he took up his position. M. Dubois, 
backed by both seconds, protested against the 
umbrella, but to no purpose. Saint-Beuve said he 
had no objection to being killed, but decidedly 
objected to getting wet through ; so they let him 
have his way, and the duel went on, till each 
combatant had fired four shots without daimiging 
anybody, and all parties were satisfied, especially 
Saint-Beuve, who marched off without a hole 
either in his body or his umbrella. 


THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND A B T S. 

Does oxygen, exist in the sun? is a question 
highly interesting to astronomers and physicists. 
Dr Ilenry Draper of the United States 'believos 
that it does, being led to that conclusion by years 
of experiment and observation. Making use of a 
twenty-eight-inch .silvered glass reflector, he took 
a large number of photographs of the spectrum 
of the sun. These, however, could not be under- 
stood unless they could be compared with photo- 
graphs of metallic and non-nietallic spectra. By 
means of a Gramme machine, worked by a petro- 
leum engine of one-and-a-half horse-power, the 
requisite electric light, equal to five hundred 
standard candles, was obtaiuecl. The efficiency of 
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tlie machine may be judged of from the fact that, 
in combination with an induction-coil, it will give 
one thousand ten-inch sj^arks per minute. Work- 
ing alternately in his study and in his laboratory, 
Dr Draper made a large number of the required 
comparisons, and found, as he thinks, support for 
his conclusions. At a meeting of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society last June, he remarked; ‘On the 
whole, it does not seem improper for me to take 
the ground that, having shewn by photographs 
that the bright lines of the oxygen spark spectrum 
all fall opposite bright portions of the solar 
spectrum, I have established the probability of the 
existence of oxygen in the sun.’ And to convey 
some idea of the time and labour expended in the 
investigation, he made a statement of the- produc- 
tion of electrical action that had been necessary. 

‘ Each pbotogrAph demands an exposure of fifteen 
minutes, and, with preparation and development, 
half an hour is needed. The making of a photo- 
graph, exclusive of intermediate trials, requires, 
therefore, about thirty thousand ten-inch sparks ; 
that is, thirty thousand revolutions of the bobbin 
of the Gramme machine. In the last three years 
the Gramme has made twenty million revolutions. 
The petroleum engine consumes a couple only of 
drops of oil at each stroke, producing two or three 
ten-inch sparks at each stroke, and yet it has used 
up about a hundred and fifty gallons.’ Untiring, 
indeed, must he the patience and perseverance of 
him who devotes himself to scientific research. 
Astronomers generally do not agree with Dr 
Draper. We may therefore safely infer that he 
will not rest until he arrives at complete demon- 
stration, or other physicists convict him of error. 

Mr Maxwell Hall communicated during last 
session to the Royal Astronomical Society, a 
further instalment of his endeavour to determine 
whether there is a general movement of the sun 
and the stars, visible to us, around a central point. 
Some years ago, Madler, a German astronomer, 
from a series of calculations, placed the remote 
invisible centre in the Pleiades; but Mr Hall, 
having more elements at command, finds reason 
to believe that it is near the double-star i of the 
constellation Pisces. Near, is of course a com- 
parative term, for the central point is too far 
distant to he seen by human eyes 5 but it is some- 
thing to have indicated even provisionally its 
latitude and longitude. The time of revolution is 
i estimated at twenty million years, and the total 
' attractive mass of the stars engaged in the move- 
ment, as seventy-eight million times that of the 
sun, while the distance of the mysterious centre is 
thirty-one million times the distance of the sun 
from the earth. 

To the captain of a ship it is of prime import- 
ance to know whether the vessel is steering on her 
proper course or not. His first question before ' 
leaving his berth in the morning often is, ‘ Steward, 
how ’s her head ? ’ and many a passenger will I 
remember the steward’s early visit to the binnacle | 
in order to prepare his answer. Mr H. A. Severn 
has devised a tell-tale compass which obviates the 
necessity for imiuiry and the trouble of going on 
deck, and gives the captain the information he 
requires even in his own cabin. An electrical 
apparatus connected with a compass is fitted into 
a small box, which may be carried to any part of 
tlie ship ; two adjustable inde.x hands axe placed 
above the card, and these with allowance for 


deviations are set to the vessel’s course. Unbroken 
silence indicates that all is going well ; hut let 
the vessel once overpass the limits of deviation, 
and an. electric hell rings and continues to ring 
until the right course is again steered. With two 
bells unlike in tone, one for starboard, the other 
for port, it would be easy to ascertain the direc- 
tion of the deviation, and thus lessen to some 
extent the risks of navigation in crowded seas or 
near a coast. 

The flexible shaft or drill, an instrument 
invented in America for delicate operations on 
tlie teeth, has been shewn to be capable of doing 
heavy work, such as the boring of wood and iron. 
It is used also in the brushing of horses and 
cattle, cleaning and polishing plate-glass, finishing 
morocco leather, and in hoot-cleaning. Great is 
the surprise of those who for the first time see the 
instrument at work ; not a rigid bar, hut pliant as 
a snake, As described by a machinist, it ‘leads 
mechanical power into the more intricate ways 
and remote corners heretofore only approachable 
by the human arm, and it is apparent that mani- 
fold applications of the flexible shaft will be made 
in the future that are not now thought of.’ 

At Pittsburg a method of burning petroleum as 
fuel for the heating of steam-boilers has been tried 
with encouraging results. Air, steam, and oil- 
spray are injected into a suitable fire-box, where, 
as is said, the spray is immediately converted into 
inflammable gas, yielding a bright, powerful, 
smokeless flame, and producing intense lieat. On 
trial being made of the apparatus in a steamboat, 
it was found that in twenty minutes from the 
starting of the fire the safety-valve blew off steam 
at one hundred and twenty pounds pressure. To 
quote a local description : ‘ Here was a boat 
puSing through the water with no sign of smoke 
from her chimneys, no speck of soot in flues or 
fire-bo.x, no fireman, no opening of furnace-doors, 
no dirt, no coal going in, and no clinkers or ashes 
to be seen anywhere. A turn of the hand regu- 
lated the terrible flame that seemed trying to 
overpower the limits of the furnace, and another 
turn of the hand brought the fire down to a quiet 
little flame, a foot or two loug. ... The space 
occupied by oil, as compared to an equal value of 
coal, is very much less, and this is gained for 
cargo. The wear and tear of boiler and grate-bans 
is less also, while the comfort of passengers is 
greatly enhanced. A tank of oil situated at a 
remote end of an ocean-going steamer would hold 
fuel sufficient for a double trip, and supplant the 
great coal-bunkers with their attendant dirt.’ 

An Automatic Coin Cashier has been exhibited 
in Philadelphia, which, according to the descrip- 
tion, is intended to ‘ facilitate making change, and 
consists of a series of receptacles for coin of the 
various denominations, standing^ at an inclination 
from the perpendicular,- and having at their lower 
ends a slide, which, when moved to the proper 
position, allows one piece of coin to drop out.’ 
Each slide is marked with the denomination of the 
coin which it liberates, and the required amount 
of change can be rapidly collected. 

Among odds and ends from America we notice 
inserted teeth for circular saws ; a new insulating 
material for electrical purposes compounded of 
cork and paper-pulp; a method of propelling a 
boat by air instead of steam ; a furnace for melt- 
ing brass or steel, which can be tilted, and the 
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mollen metal poured out without disturbing the 
fire or the crneiUes ; a new lamp (the Hitchcock 
lamp), which hy means of peculiar mechanism, 
imjtels a current of air into the flame, supplies 
oil to the wick, requires no chimney, and will 
hum fat or greasy oils, animal or vegetahlo ; a 
steam-engine of one-sixth horse-power; and a 
horing-machine -which bores a square hole. Eor 
detailed information upon the foregoing American 
items, we worild refer our readers to the Secretary 
of the Franklin 'Institute, Philadelphia, tJ,S. 

A project for an aqueduct twenty-seven miles 
long to supply Philadelphia with water, is under 
discussion. The source is at such an elevation 
that the distributing reservoir, to contain a bil- 
lion gallons, would be two hundred and forty feet 
above the city datum. There will be a number 
of tunnels; but these, in the opinion of the devis- 
ing engineer, will cost less than an aqueduct of 
masonry. The Croton Aqueduct, forty miles long, 
hy -^vhieh New York is supplied with water, cost 
eight million five hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars, 

We hear that a miller in France has invented 
a steam-engine which heats itself ; hut as yet _we 
have no particulars. A diving-boat in which 
work can he carried on under water at a depth 
of five metres, and in turbulent currents, has 
been described at a meeting of the Soci^t^ de 
Physique, Paris; and from the same city comes 
word of the densimeter, an instrument for indi- 
cating the density of solid bodies. It is quick in 
its operation, and sufficiently accurate for all 
ordinary , industrial purposes. 

The discovery hy a German chemist, which we 
mentioned some time since, that indigo can he 
produced in the laboratory by chemical operations, 
remains for the time undeveloiied, no means 
having yet been devised for an economical appli- 
cation thereof. The discovery is, however, so 
important that its conversion at some time into 
a process of manufacture may be confidently ex- 
pected, Twenty-five years ago, no one imagined 
that alizarin would one day be manufactured in 
quantities for the. use of dyers, valued at nearly 
a million and a half sterling annually. Yet such 
is the fact ; and the imports of madder have fallen 
from three hundred and five thousand hundred- 
weights to less than thirty-three thousand hun- 
dredweights in the year. This success, in the 
words oDMr .Perkin, F.E.S., is ‘ the fruit of scien- 
tific researches in organic chemistry, conducted 
mostly from a scientific point of view ; and while 
this industry has made such great progress, it has, 
in its turn, acted as a handmaid to chemical 
science, hy placing at the disposal of chemists 
products which otherwise could not have been 
obtained; and thus an amount of research has 
been conductod through it so extensive that it is 
difficult to realise, and this may before long pro- 
duce practical fruit to an extent we have no con- 
ception of.' Among the results thus predicated 
may be the manufacture of artificial indigo. 

Mr Cosmo Newhery, after examination of the 
building-stones used in Melbourne, found that 
the soft kinds are most liable to decay during the 
.'summer months (December — February) ; while 
those that grow hard on exposure harden most in 
the same period. And further, that taking two 
portions of the same stone, saturating one part 
with Avater, and leaving the other dry, the wet 




stone hardens first, the hardening taking place 
from the outside inwards. On analysis, the 
hardened surfaces she-wed an excess of silica and 
distinct traces of ammonia. Different kinds of 
freestone were then treated with ammonia : some 
Avere hardened, others disintegrated. In the former, 
the cementing material between the sand-grains 
is not softened, hut changes from a dull opaque 
or while clayey cement to a vitreous or quartz- 
like material, and eventually to a dense quartzite. 
‘I have to a limited e.xtent,' .says Mr Newbery, 
‘ succeeded in changing clayey sandstones to hard 
silicious sandstones by camsing them to absorb 
ammoniacal solutions in such a manner that the 
liquid was absorbed at one end of the stone and 
evaporated at the othp, and obtained an outer 
surface hard and silicious lilce that found in 
nature,' 

Dr Koyston-Pigott, F.B.S., comes to the aid of 
microscopists with his ‘ Researches in High Power 
Definition,' in which, dealing with difficulties of 
microscopic investigation, ho shews what can he 
done in the observation of objects having an 
individual diameter varying between the 1-80, 000th 
and the 1-200, 000th of an inch. The difficulties 
as stated are ‘ jirincipally created by overlapping 
imt^es, due partly to residuary aberratior!.s spheri- 
cal and chromatic ; partly to the effects of diffrac- 
tion, caused by brilliant illuminations of spurious 
disks of light ; partly to the constant development 
of eidola, or false images.' Through these and 
other difficulties, the doctor offers guidance, and 
gives examples and methods ‘ of producing tran- 
scendent definition in cases found hopeless by a 
numerous body of observers.' 

A few months ago, at the instance of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, a conference Avas 
held in London on the subject of lightning-con- 
ductors, and the best means of protecting buildings 
from lightning-strokes. Meetings have been, held, 
at which much information was gathered ; but 
before proceeding to formulate Avhat is already 
known, Avith a view to draAV up a general code of 
rules for the erection of lightning-conductors, the 
delegates ask for more information, and on special 
particulars— namely, whether buildings struck by 
lightning had or had not conductors— of Avhafe 
size, shape and construction were the conductors 
— how attached to the building, or connected with 
the earth, and so forth. Person.? in any part_ of 
the kingdom posses.sed of trustworthy information 
on any of these points would aid the work of the 
conference hy communicating the particulars to 
their secretary, Mr G. J. Symons, 30 Great George 
Street, London, S.W., where a complete statement 
of the facts most in request may he obtained. 

An account is given in the Journal of the 
Scottish Meteorological Society of Mr Ornick- 
shank's twenty-one years of observations On the 
extreme Limits of View along the Earth’s Surface, 
The conclusions arrived at, being based on so long 
a term of investigation, deserve consideration. 
They are : That ‘the mean daily distance seen is 
only 25 miles — ^the mean number of days in the 
year on which a distance of 50 miles can be 
seen is 90— the greatest mean daily distance seen 
increases for each month from January to July, 
and then decreases again from July to January, 
correapondently with the monthly decrease and 
increase in the humidity of the air — and last, there 
is no regular relation betiveen the monthly Amria- 
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tion in the mean distance seen and the mean suggestions have been made to shew in what way 
monthly amount of cloud in the sk 3 ^’ the evidence could be obtained, itr Clifford 

It was generally supposed that the long-con- Eskell (8 Grosvenor. Street, W.) has published a 
tiuued severity of last winter would be fatal to pamphlet on the subject, with a specimen of the 
insect life ; but we learn from an entomologist’s ‘Proof of Posting’ which he recommends, and 
communication to the Scottish Naturalist that pointing out the advantages that would follow 
‘ moths and butterflies were more numerorjB during were it generally taken into use. The proofs 
the summer than in the past few_ years,^ IthW would he sold by the Post-office at one farthing 
they appeared a week earlier than in 1878 , "stud each. The sender of a letter, book, packet, tele- ' 
from two to three weeks earlier than in 1877 , apd gram, or newspaper would write any one of these 
tliat larvm which bury theniselves survive the descriptive terms in the blank on the proof, and 
hardest frosts. It may also be noted that ‘ clouds’ write underneath the address written on the letter 
of certain species of butterfly, such as the Painted or packet ; the proof then being stamped by the 
Lady, were observed in various parts of Great Post-office clerk, would he good evidence that a 
Britain. These are interesting facts for naturalists, certain letter, book, packet, telegram, or news- 
A work printed at the public cost deserves a paper had been posted. With this evidence in 
word of ndtice. It is a catalogue of the very large possession, it is obvious that inijuiries for missing 
collection of Persian manuscripts in the British articles would be greatly facilitated ; and we may 
Museum, prepared by Dr Eieu, whose skill and fairly assume that persons emjfloyed to post letters 
painstaking in dealing with such a mass of his- would, knowing that they must carry hack stamped 
torical material are greatly to he commended, proofs to their employers, discliarge their duty 
So well, we arc told, has he done his work, ‘ that honestly. The scheme appears to be simple : the 
the mere perusal of the catalogue itself affords an best that can be desired is that it shall be freely 
admirable bird’s-eye view of the history of the discussed as a question between the public and the 
East ; ’ and it may compare favourably with any Post-office. 

similar work undertaken by the ablest scholars of Erom a circular which we have received from 
Europe and published by foreign governments. the Secretary of the Mission to the Fallen Women 
Intelligent readers will have much satisfaction of London— a truly beneficent institution — we learn 
in the fact that at last an arrangement has been that through the instrumentality of the mission- 
come to for the uniform spelling of Indiarx proper aries more than ten thousand young women have 
names. Lists of names are to be furnished by the been reached. Some of these have been placed . 
Indian government to the Eoyal Geographical in Homes, whilst others have been restored to 
Society; from these lists, a general list will be their friends, or . provided with situations. We 
drawn up, and after revision by compet^ent also learn that though , a small proportion ' have 
authorities, will be ‘ finally adopted as the Society’s disappointed the hopes which had been formed 
official guide for spelling.’ Hitherto the anomalies concerning them, of, many the most encouraging 
have been bewildering ; as Karachi for Kurrachee, accounts have been received. The Mission, which 
•Hummums for Hamams, and a hundred others is errtirely wrought through female agency, is at 
almost as astonishing as the corruption by the present greatly in need of funds to enable it to- 
British soldiers more than a liundred years ago of carry on its philanthropic work. And such being 
Surajah Dowlah into Sir Bichard Dowler ! It is the case, it will give us much pleasure to receive 
a further satisfaction to learn that ‘ the same and acknowledge any sums that may be in- 
systematie treatment will be gradually extended trusted to our care for transmission to the proper 
to the spelling of proper names of all countries.’ quarter.— Ed. 

We are informed that in our notice of the blast- 

ing of coal in mines by the use of compressed air xr m u’ a xr m it w t vr v 

(/mfe 622), the name of Mr Ernst Eeuss, as the JN U i ii. to U JN ia.ii. iV X. 

designer of the drill apparatus, shoixld have been From the earliest times the ivy has been the 
introduced. It may he that there are rival claims ; theme of poets. As Washington Irving has well 
hxxt in any case the application is so important said ; ‘ The ivy winds its rich foliage about the 
that it deserves to he fairly tried on its merits, Gothic arch and mouldering tower, gratefully 
and should it lead ultimately, by force of law or repaying their support by clasping together the 
otherwise, to the setting aside of the use of gun- tottering remains, and as it were embalming them 
powder in mines, the mining folk will be relieved in, a verdure.’ The presence of this lovely creeper 
from much of the fearful risk to which they are at clinging about the ruined vuills ‘ of cell and chapel 
present exposed. We gladly assist in making the and refectory,’ does much to enhance the pictu- 
suhject known, for it is one that should interest all resque appearance of these stony relics of the past, 
classes of society. The pretty foliage xvith its glossy hue, creeping 

Considering that prevention of colliery ex- over the gray old stones, and twining lovingly 
plosions, with: their ajipalling consequences, is a over broken xvindows and shattered tracery, is a 
paramount duty, the owners of mines are reminded sad but beautiful picture — the vigorous life con- ^ 
that in the United States the telephone is used for trusted with the decayed grandeur of the silent 
signalling in mines with marked success. Instan- and deserted ruin, rich alone in the memories of 
taneons communications among all parts of a mine bygone days, A child with its sunnj' hair, climb- 
could hardly fail to render important service In a ing on the knees of an old man whose locks are 
system of prevention. The Minister for Mines, hoar with , the winter of life, forms no greater 
Kew South Wales, in his last annual Eeport, contrast than the green ivy clinging to the hut- 
strongly recommends it to the attention of the tresses of an old ruin. 

I miners of that colony. . Moxe picturesqnethaunseful,theivyhas,how- 

Cases at times occur in which it is important ever, some reputed properties worth mentioning, 
to have proof that a letter has been posted, and The old physicians .considered that a decoction 
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of its leaves was an excellent sudorific, and further 
that its berries were a preventive agcainst the 
plague. But Pliny gives the ivy credit for having 
a for more useful quality. If he’ is to be relied 
upon, its berries talcen before wine, have the effect 
of preventing intoxication. This notion most pro- 
bably has some connection with the Bacchanalian 
fillet of ancient times, as well as with the more 
modern custom of using an ivy hough as the 
sign of a tavern. The plant is called the Bacchus- 
wecd in old hookt of poems ; for it seems to have 
constantly been associated with ale-houses and 
drinking. In the south of Europe and North 
Africa, the gum which exudes from the ‘stem is 
considered to he a good remedy for toothache. 
But the use of this gum is probably attended with 
more satisfactory results as a bait for fish ; for an 
old' angler named Walker maintains that it proves 
a very attractive bait to the finny tribe ; and we 
have ourselves heard that worms, steeped in ‘ivy 
oiy form a tempting lure, but are unable to give 
directions for its preparation. 

When the stems of the ivy grow to a great size, 
wood is formed ; but it is not of much value. Gut 
into thin slices it has been used in some places for 
filtering liquids 3 and the wood of the roots has 
been manufactured into knife-strops ; but it is 
seldom found of sufficient size to be used for any 
other purpose. However, it is quite possible to 
carve or turn the large stems of the ivy, as it 
takes a polish which brings out very clearly the 
curious zigzag black lines which seem to bo a 
eculiar characteristic of the wood. The writer 
as a pair of richly marked candlesticks turned 
from some ivy which grew round an aged elm. 

Eortuuately for lovers of iv3q it will grow almost 
anywhere ; consequently many buildings can have 
their native ugliness most effectually concealed 
by the luxuriant foliage. But it is much to be 
regretted that those who love ivy and appreciate 
its decorative qualities are not more numerous. 
The comparatively small number of houses and 
\valls covered with this cheap and unrivalled 
decoration plainly points to the fact that there are 
still many people who labour under the delusion 
that ivy renders a house damp. This is a common 
complaint brought against the plant ; but a little 
reflection will shew, that so far from rendering a 
building damp, a rich growth of ivy-leaves is the 
best protection against wet. Nothing could form 
a more effective protection from the rain than 
the glossy surface and close growth of the plant. 
Unlikb almost every other kind of creeper, it is 
always in leaf, always beautiful, and always a 
certain protection against wet Moreover, ivy 
will often grow in situations where no other 
creeper can live. It seems able to thrive in 
secluded spots, where neither light nor sunshine 
can penetrate, and thus its value as a hardy ever- 
green is materially increased. 

This property of adapting itself to circumstances 
is most strikingly illustrated by an incident 
related by Miss Strickland. The body of Catharine 
Parr, buried at Sudley, was disinterred, through 
curiosity, on several occasions. The last time the 
coflin. was opened, ‘ it was discovered that a wreath 
of ivy had entwined itself round the temples of the 
royal corpse. A berry had fallen there at the 
, rimfe of the previous exhumation, taken: root, and 
then silently from day to day woven itself into 
this green sepulchral coronal’ 


*MT HEROINE.’ 

I ’ll introiliice yon to a girl I know. 

‘Pretty?’ you ask. 

"Well, I ’ll attempt to sketch her portrait, though 
No easy task. 

I fear, however, you ’ll pronounce her ‘ slow,’ 

For nowadays 

We vote a dash of fastne.ss all the go, 

(Excuse the phrase). 

She ’s not accomplished — no, indeed, poor dear, 

I dare asseiis 

She does not know the latest slang — I fear 
She’s not a flirt. 

She could not name the winner of the Oaks, 

She does not bet ; 

I’m pretty sure she never even smokes 
A cigarette. 

A beauty ? Woll, slio ’s not considered such— 

You girls know best. 

Her dearest friends do not abuse her muc7t,, 

And that’s a test. 

Perhaps she has not Mrs L ^y’s eyes, 

Or rose-leaf skin, 

But still so sweet a face to criticise 
Were downright sin. 

She does not scream when skittish Polly rears. 

Not she — and wait, 

’Twould do you good to see the way she clears 
A five-barred gate. 

She cannot sing bravura runs and shakes — 

She does not shine 

When seated at ‘ a grand ’ — ^but then her calces 
Are jnst divine. 

With high-heeled boots she cares not to distort 
- Her pretty feet — 

Her lilies and her roses were not bought 
In Regent Street. 

And still more shocking, I regret to state, 

Her want of taste ; 

She cannot be induced to cultivate 
A wasp-like waist. ■ 

You would not in her hair a vestige find 
Of ‘golden ’ tinge ; 

She wears it in a simple knob behind— 

No trace of ‘fringe.’ 

Such pretty hair ! so lustrou.s and so long — 

A modest brown. 

‘False, I daresay 1 ’ Nay, ma’am, for once you’re 
wrong 3 

I’ve seen it cZown. 

You horrid man ! I’ve told you scores of times, 

I won’t again 

Be made the subject of your stuind rhymes j 
But all in vain. 

’Tis quite too bad of you ! — When next you err, 

Look out for tears. 

Or no ; I ’ll prove you ’ve wed a vixen, sir ! 

And box your ears. 

Ah ! then you ’ll change the burden of your song — 

A truce to qwaise. 

‘ Unruly wives ' will be your theme— you ’ll long 
For bachelor days. 

You ’ll gravely say that matrimony brings 
Domestic strife, 

And add no end of nasty, spiteful things 

About your wife. G. w. 
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. the real drawbacks ia the climate as coucerns iuva- 

A NEW HEALTH-RESORT. 2 i(j 3 damp and changeableness, to which, in 
Davos, or Davos-Platz, as it is sometimes called, all places near towns, may be added its contamina- 
is a new and very peculiar health-resort high tion with soot, coal-smoke, dust, and a variety of 
np among the mountains of Switzerland. One foul odours. Comparatively few are privileged to 
often hears about it without a clear under- breathe pure air. The greater number of people 
standing of its character. Our curiosity being are inhaling an atmosphere partly composed of 
excited, we happily fell in with a gentleman the breath which has done duty in the lungs of 
who had been several times at Davos-Platz, and their neighbours. They have air at second-hand, 
could give every requisite information on the or it may be third or fourth hand. Some for 
subject. What he told us corroborates the state- the sake of mutual warmth and convenience, gulp 
ments made in one or two small works which in air loaded with perhaps twenty per cent of 
profess to he a guide to invalids. Our present impurities. Public authorities are becoming quite 
purpose is to make known what is confidently aware of these deadly atmospheric conditions in 
asserted respecting this out-of-the-way wintering- towns, and are doing all they can to provide a 
place for health-seekers. remedy by substituting wide open streets for foul 

The common idea entertained of a lofty hill- narrow lanes, and by various sanitary regula- 
residence is that, from its exposure, it must be tions. 

insufferably cold and disgusting in winter. There There is one thing which neither magistrates nor 
will be hideous storms of wind, rain, and snow, doctors can. set to rights, and that is the English 
The ground will be plashy and wet. For warmth, climate, which has latterly become a queer jumble 
you will have to sit constantly near a fire. Any- of the old-fashioned seasons, all mixed np in a way 
thing like comfort is out of the question. To go that defies calculation, and which science does not 
to such a place for the sake of health is to fly in seem to be able to explain. Whether spring, 
the face of all experience, and little better than summer, autumn, and winter will ever come 
madness. Our own notions corresponded with round again as admiringly depicted by Thomson 
ideas of this kind. We had frequently wintered a hundred and fifty years ago, no one can tell, 
at a charming spot in the Riviera, where at mid- Ordinary health-seekers with money in their 
winter are seen groves of orange and lemon trees pocket are able to shift about, a week here and 
dotted over with their yellow fruit in endless sue- a month there in the so-called summer months, 
cession, and where the weather in December and whereby they contrive to rub on in spite of wind 
January has usually quite a summery feeling, and weather, always hoping that things will bo 
Surely, to persons of a delicate constitution, better next year. It is a very different matter 
nothing as winter-quarters could be better than with those who have the misfortune to be liable 
this 1 The conclusion so formed was perhaps to complaints in the ’ lungs or in the air-tubes, 
hasty. Allowing for specialties, there may he known as consumption, bronchitis, and so forth, 
two good things differing materially from each For them the sudden atmospheric changes, in 
other..^^^^^ ^ which cold moist air performs a principal part, 

We are all apt to form opinions on a narrow are extremely dangerous, and often, prove fatal in 
experience, and fail to recognise that there is no spite of every precaution that can be taken, 
general rule for condemning places raised thou- It is not the cold, but the damp, that is to 
sands of feet above the sea-level. In the torrid he dreaded. The cold in a Canadian winter is 
climate of India, the loftily situated residences enjoyable and harmless, because it is a dry cold, 
oil the Himalaya Mountains excel as pleasurable and the air is calm. The killing thing with ns 
health-resorts. In our own mountainous country, is damp associated with cold. There are some 
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places in Great Britain wliere the air is drier than 
in .others, hut these are exceptional. Persons of 
a robust constitution do not usually experience 
any aunoyance from tlxe dampj and would peihaps 
laugh at the idea of being injured. Those liable 
to suffer are the aged and the infirm, -who^are not 
strictly on their guard. A momentary indiscre- 
tion may finish them. The inhaling of a single 
breath in stepping over the door in a cold, damp 
day, especially after sunset, is apt to carry them 
off. hTewspaper obituaries present melancholy 
instances of sudden deaths from this cause. ^ It 
would almost seem as if the practice of going 
out to iicliculously late dinners had been con- 
trived in the interest of undertakers and grave- 


These few observations bring us to the subject 
of Davos, The. climate of that health-resort 
is said to be entirely different from that of the 
British islands, or of the wintering-places on the 
Mediterranean; the leading peculiarities in the 
air being exceeding dryness and lightness. The 
worst thing that can be said of this Swiss 
mountain retreat is the difficulty of getting to it, 
though in these days of railway transit this objec- 
tion does not amount to much. The chosen route 
to reach it from England is by ■ way of Paris, 
Basle, and Zurich; then to Landquart, on the 
Zurich and Coiro line of railway. At Landquart, 
diligences or hired carriages take the traveller 
to a certain height up the mountains, after 
which he may possibly be carried forward by 
carriages sledge-fashion. The time on the road 
from Landg^uart is seven and a half hours. At 
the ridge of Davoa-Kulm, the first glimpse is 
obtained of the green pastoral valley in which 
the village of Davos is situated. There are 
other routes than that just mentioned. Por all 
needful particulars we must refer to the handy 
guide, ‘Davos-Platz, a new Alpine Resort for 
Sick and Sound in Summer and Winter, by one 
who knows it welP (Stanford, London, 1878). 
■Consisting of only a mere hamlet a few years ago, 
Davos now embraces six or eight hotels, twenty to 
thirty villas and chMets, and shops, for the accom- 
modation of strangers. The hotels act as pensions 
or boarding-houses, at a fixed rate per diem.. Some 
of the villas ready furnished may he hired for the 
season. The village has seven or eight doctors, 
and religious services are couducted by clergymen 
of different denominations. There axe daily posts 
and parcel expresses. Letters and newspapers from 
London are delivered on the third day, Tele- 
igifapMe communication is established, hut messages 
are costly. German is the native language, b^ut 
Piehch JEUd English - are spoken at the hotels, 
literature being scarce, visitors should bring 
books with them. 

The height of Davos above the' level of the sea 
is five thousand one hundred and five feet. As 
this is six hundred and sixty-nine feet higher than 

B top of Ben bfe-vis, one is apt to haye an appal- 
idea of the cold and stormy weather to be 
expdienced,. But, as already stated, altitude is 
not a safe criterion in judging of 'Clitnate. 'Davos 


is about ten degrees farther south than Ben Nevis. 
It is not an exposed mountain-top, but is well 
sheltered by heights from fierce gales of wind. 
Both from geological formation and distance from 
the sea, the climate is singularly dry. The great 
elevation of course gives lightness. That is a 
matter of immense importance to certain classes 
of invalids. 

Mr John Mackenzie, the gentleman above- 
hinted at as having given us some information 
on the subject, has in addition furnished the 
following account of his personal experiences : 

‘Having,’ he says, ‘been a great sufferer for 
many years from chronic dyspepsia, I tried to get 
relief in various places in England and Scotland ; 
sometimes reaping more benefit in one place than 
another, but always in the doctor’s hands, living 
for months at a time on farinaceous food, visiting 
hydropathic establishments, taking the usual 
course of baths, and following the regulations 
prescribed in these places. The only benefit I 
received was temporary, for as soon as I returned 
to the usual routine of everyday life in Edinburgh, 
all the old symptoms came back. About the end 
of the summer of 1876, while considering where I 
should spend the winter, I heard something of the 
wonderful hygienic properties of the air at Davos, 
in Switzerland. I wrote at once to Herr J. Coester,, 
proprietor of the Hotel Belvidere at Davos, and 
received BO satisfactory a reply, that ! resolved, 
to winter there, and left Scotland on the 1st 
November, accompanied by my wife and daughter. 

‘ I chose the route via Dover, Calais, Baxis, 
Bale, Zurich, to Landguart, which terminates the 
railway part of the journey; from thence, we 
proceeded by diligence on the following morning 
as far as Klosters, which terminates the pictu- 
resgue valley of the Prattigau. From Klosters the 
journey in winter is performed by one-horse open- 
sledges ; hut there is always the large postal 
diligence, divested of its wheels to form a sledge, 
for delicate visitors, seats for which can be secured 
by telegraphing a day or two beforehand to the 
post-office. We had not applied for seats, so had 
to content ourselves with one of the open sledges, 
of which there are always a sufficient number. On 
this occasion there were ten ; and the effect of these 
in single file winding up the steep roads and 
round the sides of the mountains, accompanied by 
the cracking of whips and the peculiar cries of the 
drivers, w'as very novel and striking. 

‘ The greater part of the journey from Klosters 
to Davos is through a forest of stately pines ; and 
in many parts the gradients are very steep, until 
the Davos-Kulm is reached, when the road descends 
through a belt of iDine-forest into the Davos valley. 
When the lofty moimtain-ranges which inclose 
this Alpine retreat come prominently into view, 
the whole scene forms a grand panorama of monii- 
and valley scenery, with the Landwasscr 
flowing rapidly onwards from_ the little -placid 
lake which forms a striking object at the base of 
the lofty pine-clad Seehorn, situated at the north- 
east end of the valley ; while the south-west end 
is closed in by the high rugged-peaked Tinzen- 
horn, about nine thousand feet above sea-level. 

‘ Bejfore noticing tbe usual routine of daily liie 
amongst the majority of the visitors, it may 
interest those who have not been to Davos to 
know a little of the usual kind of weather which 
prevails during the winter months. All the way 




deepest of blue skies; followed, however, by a making, and millinery establishments; indeed 
change to sleet and snow, which continued “for every useful craft is fully represented, including 
two days, succeeded by frost. From 24th to the boot and shoe making, w'hich is one of the 
26th, cloudy ; 27th to 30th, six degrees of frost specialities of Swiss productions. This year two 
during the night; and on 1st December, eight educational establishments have been added; she w- 
degrees of frost during the night ; while during ing the progress in. development of this village, 
the day the heat was like a summer’s day and the energy displayed by the medical autho- 
in Scotland. During the whole of December lities and hotel proprietors in endeavouring to 
the weather may be set down thus : Two exgui- render Davos not only a health-resort, hut a place 
sitely fine days for every three more or less over- where delicate parents can he accompanied by 
cast, which, ndtwithstanding, would he considered their children with the assurance that their studies 
here fairly hue days, the air, although cold, need not he neglected. The only want experienced 
being free from moisture. It is not uncommon by the English-speaking visitors is a comfortable 
during the winter to have a fortnight’s con- reading-room or club with a moderate supply of 
tinuance of the most glorious weather that can useful hooks, periodicals, magazines, and news- 
he experienced in the most favoured climate in papers, the only circulating library there at preset 
Europe, the blazing sun, in which few can venture being incomplete in this respect. The introduction 
out without sun-umbrellas, giving the impression of such an institution would he hailed as a great 
rather of a tropical than an Alpine climate, which boon by all visitors, and to any enterprising person 
idea is only dispelled by seeing the whole sur- would no doubt prove remunerative, 
roundings covered with dry crisp snow. Even ‘Nor are the spiritual wants of the visitors over- 
during suo^y days, patients in moderate health looked. At the present moment, active efforts are 
are to he seen taking their usual outdoor exercise, being made to raise subscriptions for building a 
such as walking, sleighing, skating, &c. ; the snow, small Episcopal church. Hitherto, divine service 
from its dryness, appearing to fall off them as has been held in one of the large rooms of the 
harmlessly, to use a homely expression, as water Belvidere Hotel, conducted by clergymen appointed 
off a duck’s hack. The moststrikiflg features of by the Colonial and Continental Church Society, 
this climate are its extreme dryness and absence This short account of my experiences would he 
of wind ; giving at once a healthy tone to the incomplete without expressing my appreciation of 
whole system, provoking a keen appetite, and the attention and comforts we met with during 
imparting a vigour and buoyancy of spirits that two winters’ stay at the Hotel Belvidere. This 
are often too apt to lead new arrivals to fancy hotel was built for English visitors ; and from the 
that their ailments have entirely left them, and fact of the proprietor, a German, speaking English 
not unfrequently lead the incautious to overtax fluently, and having a knowledge of English tastes 
their strength ; thus undoing the benefit they had and habits, accommodation there is, by many, 
gained. This is an evil that cannot he too eagerly sought for,_ and it' is therefore . desirable 
carefully guarded against. to secure rooms before the season commences. A 

* There are now plenty of interesting walks in large addition has during the past summer been 
the valley and along the lower slopes, where daily made, increasing the accommodation by about 
exercise can be taken without ascending the double.. 

mountains, until the visitors get somewhat accli- ‘From the increasing interest evinced by many 
matised. of the highest authorities in the medical profes- 

‘ The hotels and jjensions are all situated on the sion in England and Scotland, with many _ of 
north side of the valley, and have the full benefit whom _ Dr Euedi, the only English-speaking 
of the sun, and to most of the hotels are attached doctor in_ Davos, is in freq[uent communication, 
extensive verandahs, favourably placed ; these are this Alpine retreat is destined ere long to 
much frequented by invalids, as they form a pro- become one of tbe foremost of the numerous 
tection alike from sun and snow. health-stations on the continent for the cure of 

‘ The hotels and pensions are all most sub- those diseases that formerly a soiithern climate, 
stantially built, with great thickness both of outer such as the south of France, the Eiviera, or Italy, 
find inner walls, one measured being found over was considered better fitted for ; for it is now 
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‘ IsumeroiTS cases miglit be given, did our Bi^ace 
permit, of couipiete and partial cure of consump- 
tive patients, and of tire great benefit that bp 
been derived by nearly all who have wintered in 
Davos. The most delicate need not hesitate to 
winter there, as the comfort of patients is so care- 
fully and efficiently provided for, and every 
luxury readily obtainable. Hundreds each autumn 
arriving in Davos with comparatively shattered 
constitutions, return to their homes in the spring 
either completely cured, or at anyrate with in- 
vigorated health and spirits ; all testifying to the 
pleasure of a winter residence in this charming 
retreat, not only from its wonderful salutary 
effects, hut from the pleasant intercourse with 
the residents and the kindly feeling of their fellow’- 
visitors.’: 

We cannot conclude our notice of Davos with- 
out au allusion to some painful circumstances 
lately developed in connection with the residence 
of strangers at Swiss hotels. We specially refer 
in the first place to the gross incivility, with 
improvoked assault, by the landlord of a hotel 
on the top of the Righi; and secondly, to tlie 
shameful persecution of a Russian lady of rarik 
and her son by the landlord of a hotel in Uri — 
both cases being reported by the London press 
as a warning to travellers. To make the matter 
worse, it does not appear that the Swiss police or 
judicial authorities do anything to check these 
unjustifiable barbarities. We have likewise heard 
of very arbitrary proceedings on the part of the 
Swiss postal authorities towards strangers. We 
cannot say that within onr own experience while 
travelling in Switzerland Ave had ever the mis- 
fortune to experience any incivilities from hotel- 
keepers, or others. The circumstances just men- 
tioiAed, however, would shew the necessity for 
visitors at hotels in that country being on their 
guard. Perhaps, in case of a lengthened residence, 
it would be safer for them to select hotels of which 
the proprietors are Germans or French. 

w. 0 . 
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!V TALK OF THE IRISH REBELLION OF ’OS. 


IN UO-an, CHAPTEnS.— CHAPTER I. 

The terrific outbreak in Ireland known as the 
rebellion of ’98, seems to have attracted less atten- 
tion from the students of literature than many 
other events of importance in our national histor 3 ^ 
Hot only are the tales in connection therewith 
scanty ; but it maybe doubted, with all our spread 
of education, if an average school boy or girl 
could give anything like a connected or distinct 
account of this crisis, or could name a volume 
containing a full history of it. It is almost certain 
that these school-boys and School-girls would be 
found far better posted up about the Spanish 
Armada or the wars of Charles I. But for all that, 
it was a terrific outbreak, as we have said, and 
few coxmtries have passed through greater trials 
than did England and Ireland then; and while 
anything at all hearing on politics or faction is 
Titterly foreign to our story, yet the reader wiU 
pj^don ns for saying, and agree with us Vhen we 
it, .that so fierce and sangninaiy was the 


struggle, so bitter the passions aroused on both 
sides, that so far from wondering at the jealousy 
which has certainly existed hetAveen the tAVo 
nations until this day, it redounds highly to the 
honour of both, and speaks much for the intrinsic 
goodne.ss of heart of both, that so much has been 
forgotten and forgiven. 

The great struggle was over ; the rebellion was 
crushed ; all knew that Avhatever chance there 
might he of armed resistance in the future, it was 
hopeless noAV. The guerrilla-like strife which for 
several years disturbed various parts, Avas but tbe 
strife of desperate outlaw,s, and tbe Whiteboys 
aud Rockites Avere only dangerous to individuals. 
The search for those concerned in the revolt was 
yet pursued, and martial laAV prevailed — or AA’hat 
VAUS called martial law, which seemed to consist 
chiefly in the absence of all laiv, and involved 
absolute submission to the will of tlio nearest 
officer, or— if he were very scrupulous— to that of 
the most active magistrate in the neighbourhood 
who worked in concord Avith him. In every village 
in the disturbed districts, soldiers Avere quartered ; 
aud as money Avas freely spent, plenty of informers 
Avere found to betray the plans of their friends 
and the hiding-places of the fugitives. Some of 
the latter, however, appeared to possess charmed 
lives, and could not be captured. These were but 
feAv, it is true ; yet on tliis foundation a sort of 
belief in the fidelity of the Irish populace has 
been reared, Avluch has obtained a credence per- 
fectly astonishing, Avhen we recali the indisputable 
fact that eA’ery ■ movement in Ireland has been 
accompanied with the. betrayal of its chiefs, from 
the times of Lord Fitzgerald doAvn to the latest 
Fenian scare. 

At the village of Knock-na-boreen— to ghm it 
its full title ; but commonly called, as it Avill be 
called here, Boreen — which Avas about fifteen miles 
from a small seaport, and situated in a ‘ proclaimed’ 
district, a detachment of military Avas quartered, 
consisting of one officer of the regulars, Avith half 
a score of men from his OAvn regiment, and some 
twenty militia; and OAving to the scarcity of 
officers, his next assistant Avas his sergeant-major, 
a very steady trustworthy man. With the easy 
Avays of such times, aud the entire disregard of 
everything like private right.? or feelings, this 
oflicer — Lieutenant John W esthury — ^was directed 
to make the house of one Mr Decroy his head- 
quarters. This was not had for the officer, as 
there Avas nothing in the shape of an inn to be 
found at Boreen beyond a couple of the poorest 
shebeen houses ; hut it Avas particularly unpalat- 
able to the family^ on which he Avas thrust, as JMr 
Bernard Decroy was alleged to have taken a part 
in the rebellion, and to have fought more than 
once against the English troops. At anyrate ho 
Avas a fugitive — it was commonly supposed that 
he had escaped to France — and a reward was 
offered for his apprehension. It Avill easily be 
imagined that an oflicer in the position of Lieu- 
tenant Westbury Avas not very warmly AA’-elcomed 
in the disaffected districts. Fear alone restrained 
the inhabitants from open violence ; hut tlie looks 
of all, women as well as men — ^the Avomen perhaps 
even more than the men — Avarned liim how little 
good-will was felt towards him by his unwilling 
hosts ; and so it was in this case. 
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Mrs Decroy remained afc the house -with her 
elder daughter, a widow with two young children, 
and an unmarried daughter. There was also a 
son, hut he was a surgeon in the Turkish service. 
When Lieutenant Westhury introduced himself 
with a brief apology for his intrusion, he felt that 
it would puzzle the best judges to decide whether 
Madam — as the country people called the old lady 
1 — or Mrs Claridge the widow, or Miss Kate Decroy, 
looked coldest upon him. There was no help for 
i it, however, and they were obliged even to tolerate 
him at dinner, lest he should make an unfavourable 
■ report of them, and cause the government to hold 
them in still greater suspicion ; quite an undesir- 
able aggravation, as they were already ranked with 
, the thoroughly disaffected. It was well for the 
' inmates of Boreen House that Lieutenant West- 
i bury was a quiet, grave, and kindly man ; and in 
i spite of his bearing a scarcely healed, wound from 
a rebel pike, and in spite of his having a reputa- 
tion for alertness and bravery, he knew how to 
make allowance for the feelings of those who had 
lost in the strife, and for the still keener feelings 
of their kith and kin. He was not the first ofiicer 
who had entered the doors of Boreen House ; but 
he certainly was the first who had ever thought it 
needful to offer a word of apology or regret at being 
compelled to intrude upon the family.^ Thus he 
had produced a good impression on his first arrival, 
although he was not aware of it. 

At all hours of the day and at all hours of 
the night, mounted messengers were arriving 
and departing, so that at first the Lieutenant and 
Ms man Friday the sergeaut-raajor, were much 
employed in receiving and writing reports; and 
although this had quieted down a little, there 
was still a sufficiency of such businessi These 
patrols or messengers it need hardly he said were 
strangers ; for there was no cavalry at Boreen, and 
the small party there served to act as an inter- 
mediate station between the larger towns and to 
scour the immediate neighboumood. Although 
this latter was bleak and bare enough, and 
although there was some broken and rather hilly 
grotmd there, it was yet devoid of anytMng like 
woods or extensive mountains which could afford 
hiding-places to any large number of men. 

Upon a certain night a horseman rode in with 
tidings which roused the Lieutenant, and sent 
off the whole force— save a small reserve in 
charge of a corporal — through a pelting rain, away 
out on the moors ; whence they returned wet, 
weary, and splashed with mud from head to foot, 
about ten o’clock on the next day. The coldness 
which marked the slight intercourse unavoidably 
held hetumen Westhury and his hosts, prevented 
the slightest inquiry on their part or explanation 
on his, had he felt himself at liberty to give 
one. But it was very well known in the village, 
and as a matter of course must have been known | 
at the House, that the military had been out 
co-operating with other detachments, in the hope 
of surprising some criminals or patriots — the terms 
were exchangeable ; and there -was a vague rumour 
that Squire Decroy had not escaped to France 
after all, hut w’as expected to be among the 
prisoarers. 

Lieutenant Westhury was evidently dull and 
•weary at his post. Being a temperate man, he had 
not one very obvious resource too often sought by 
soldiers, and civilians also, in those days. No 


library, no club, no society indeed, was there in 
Boreen ; and, as explained, his attempts at inti- 
macy with the other members of the Idouse were 
most unsuccessful. Even the plan which almost ' 
uniformly succeeds failed in this instance, and 
although he made presents to the children, and 
sought to be friendly with them, he failed to con- 
ciliate their relatives ; and the little book he gave 
to Miss Norah, and the puzzle he gave to Master 
Bryan, were each returned to him with thanks ; 
and after this he felt the case was hopeless. It 
was soon after the expedition referred to, that 
Westhury returning from the village about twi- 
light, and finding the hall door open, entered and 
saw Miss Kate talking to a woman of very poor 
appearance. She might have been a beggar, so 
tattered and threadbare was her raiment, yet 
she did not impress the Lieutenant as being a 
mendicant. 

‘I am very sorry, Biddy,’ said Miss Kate, 
moving with a slight bow, to allow the soldier to 
pass— ‘I am very sorry to send you away like 
this ; hut I do not think we have a penny in the 
House. The times are almost as had with us as 
with yourselves. But come round in the morning, 
and our letters may bring us some remittances.’ 

She had spoken so openly that there was no 
reason whatever for any pretence on Westbury’s 
side of not having heard her ; so pausing, with a 
slight how on his part, and a quiet smile— his 
smile was always quiet and grave — he said: ‘I 
trust, Miss Decroy, you will pardon me if I express 
a wish to prevent an incident which I am sure 
will annoy you. My purse is at the service of 
this poor woman, if you wish her to be relieved.’ 

‘You are very kind, or no doubt mean to be 
so, sir,’ said the girl haughtily and coldly ; ‘ but 
Biddy can w'ait until the morning, and you, 
perhaps, would he less inclined to assist her, if you 
knew who she was.’ 

‘ I hardly think that would make any difference,’ 
said the officer. ‘ As it is, I do not care who she 
may be, and merely wish to enable yoii ’ * 

‘The fact is,’ said Kate Decroy, with diyness 
in her tone, ‘her husband was a rebel, who was 
very properly shot by our gallant soldiers in the 
skirmish at the Bog of Drome; and having four 
children, all infants, Biddy is as badly off as she 
deserves to be — for she is a rebel too.’ 

‘ I do not war with women and helpless children, 
Miss Decroy,’ said the soldier, and the colour 
mounting to his cheek, shewed he felt the taunt 
in the young lady’s words. ‘ She is in distress ; 
you pity her ’ 

‘I believe you speak the truth there,’ said 
the girl, colouring in her turn, as she replied to 
the first part of his speech. The officer was fair 
and Saxon, although somewhat weather-beaten and 
sun-browned ; the girl had that olive Spanish-like 
complexion, so often, so unaccountably often seen 
in Ireland ; but her clear skin, dark as it was, 
shewed the mantling blood quite as distinctly as 
did the Englishman’s lighter cheek. She con- 
tinued : ‘ I believe you are a soldier, and not a 
i savage. But Biddy can wait. — Can’t you, Biddy 1 ’ 
i ‘ An’ shure me an’ the childer can wait,’ 
returned the woman ; ‘ an’ iv it ’s for a wake, we ’ll 
he continted, Miss Kate. It’s as ye plase in- 
tirely.’ 

The officer had taken out his purse, wdiich was 
one of those long netted affairs at one time 
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»o popular, and through which the naoney shone. | 
Though it was not exactly a bloated purse, and | 
though it contained more silver than gold, the ' 
glance wliicli Biddy threw, in spite of herself, at 
the treasure was so painfully eloquent, and there j 
was such a sad though resigned expression on her j 

f oor coarse face, that Kate — crimsoning more than 
efore— said : ‘ Biddy only wants a time for some- 
thing for one of her children, who — who she 
thinks is dying.’ There was a little catch inbhe 
breath hei'e, which in a less resolute person might 
have been turned into a sob. ‘ And it is very 

bitter to us to find ’ ^ ^ 

‘Do not say any more,’ exclaimed the soldier, 
‘Why be so unwilling to let me aid you in 
charity ? I will give Biddy a trifle to help her.’ 
As he spoke, the Lieutenant had moved the ring 
of his purse, and the quick eye of the girl saw 
that he was taking out a piece of gold. 

‘0 no!’ she said, with a little laugh; ‘poor 
Biddy’s idea is of something very different from 
that. Two shillings is what she craves, and if you 

really wish ’ In her impulsive manner, she 

had stretched out her hand to stay the officer, and 
had touched his wrist. Recollecting herself, she 
drew back ; while Westbury extracted tbe required 
amount and a trifle besides. ‘Here, Biddy,’ he 
said; ‘here are four shillings. You need not 
mind talcing them even from a soldier; pray 
consider the money as a gift from Miss Decroy, by 
my hand.’ 

‘Sure, it’s a kind thing for ye to do, anyhow,’ 
said Biddy, with a profusion of courtesies. ‘An’ a 
good heart in a sojer, or a kind word from wan, 
bates me entirely.’ 

This grateful speech on the part of Biddy pro- 
voked a smile from both her hearers ; and as 
Westhury turned and left the hall, he: exchanged 
for the first time a kindly glance with Miss Kate 
Decroy. 

As the Lieutenant entered his little room wherein 
was arranged his solitary tea equipage, Ms colour 
was higher than before, higher than ’ even Miss 
Deeroy’s had been, and he smiled a half-pleased, 
half-vexed smile as he dropped into : his chair. 
‘Upon my word,’ he muttered, ‘I am making 
an absolute fool of myself here. And what 
is woi’se; I am doing it with my eyes open. 
A boy might perhaps deceive himself; but there 
is no excuse for me. Here is a girl, a most 
malignant Roman Catholic— as I am expected to 
term all such— and a bitter rebel, who would cheer- 
fully lay her head on the block, if by so doing 
she could insure the decapitation of every man in 
my regiment ; a girl who tells me every day, in 
everything but words, how she hates, how she 
abhors nie ami my country ; and yet— and yet — 
and yet, hang me if I am not falling in love with 
her every hour of my life ! Oh, it ’s too ridiculous ; 
it’s absurd ! ’ 

Absurd the positiou might have been, if the 
Lieutenant’s own description were 'true ; ridicu- 
lous' enough, no doubt ; but he might have taken 
heart, on reffecting that the sensation was by no 
means uncommon to mankind. His solitary tea 
equipage set out, as already hinted ; and the 
sigh with which he sat down was really in keeping 
,mth the lugubrious reflection he had just maefe. • 

; IThe equipage referred to was not altogether in 
Raroiony with a mpdfern sorrangement, maamuch 
as a bottle of whisky and another of brandy 


formed part of the provision. Such additions 
were expected in those days ; and it would not 
have told so much to the credit of Lieutenant 
■Westbury then, as it may do now, to say that he 
did not touch either of them ; although he could 
take his tumbler after a weary march across the 
neighbouring hogs, or after a long patrol in the 
rain which so often refreshed the vicinity of 
Boreen. 

The room in which the Lieutenant was sitting 
Avas a mere slip of a place, entered from the hall, 
and lighted by one window which looked upon 
the road, if such a name couH be bestowed on 
tbe waste laud iu front of the House. Imme- 
diately adjoining was his bedroom, which was 
exactly similar in size and shape, so that it wus 
not a hazardous conjecture to suppose that one 
room had at some earlier date been converted 
into two by the simple expedient of running a 
partition down its centre. Excellent as this 
device might be, it had the effect of rendering 
the second room very dark, it being dependent 
entirely on the borrowed light which was afforded 
by a window in the partition which transmitted a 
l)ortion of the rays from the outer window. 

It w'as now almost dark ; and so, in accordance 
with custom, a lamp was taken into his bedroom, 
the light of which shone tlxrough the partition 
Aviadow into the sitting-room ; but directly after- 
wards Miss Kate Decroy entered, bearing the 
lamp by which the Lieutenant sat and read of an 
evening, and as Avas her Avont, (she inquired if 
he Avanted for anything. Thus far the courtesy 
of the House extended ; but lYestbury had soon 
seen that it was almost perforce ; there was no 
cordiality in it. It was commonly Miss Kate, or 
her sister Mrs Olaridge, Avho made the inquiry, 
for in the ‘had times’ AA'hich had come upon 
them, they and many others Avho were considered 
of some little importance in their neighbourhoods, 
Avere reduced to straits which ofttimes entailed 
absolute hardship. The Lieutenant made the 
stereotyped reply, and as he did so, thought Avith 
a twinge of envy of the fluent flippant tongues of 
his brother-officers, how they long ere this would 
have established quite a brisk interchange of com- 
pliments and smart sayings. And yet, he doubted 
it, as he covertly glanced at the composed face, 
high forehead, and arched brows of Miss Kate. 
Eor a wonder, she lingered for a few seconds after 
putting down the lamp — which was very dift'erent 
from her usual custom — and after a little hesitation, 
said: ‘You could not have shewn me a greater 
favour, sir, than by compelling Biddy — or rather 
myself— to accept your loan to-night. She was 
my nurse, and my sister’s nurse'; so from infancy 
we have been accustomed to look upon her as one 
of ourselves ; and even iu these terrible times, 

nothing is so painful to us as our dimbility to ’ 

She hesitated again hero, and a suspicious bright- 
ness swam in the eyes, that were bright enough 
already. 

Of course the Lieutenant laughed at the idea of 
his having conferred any favour at all, and hoped 
he should ofteu have the ifleasure of helping 
Biddy, whom he declared he had taken quite a 
fancy to. 

I At this Miss Decroy smiled and left the room. 

Then the Lieutenant discovered — as it is com- 
mon with men in such cases to discover — how 
excessively clumsy and ill-chosen all his words 
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tad teen ; that te tad better have used any set ujstant, as though he expected some one to rush 
of phrases than those he had actually employed, out upon him ; then mth a pistol in readiness, 
And then too, he remembered that he had once entered. All was q^uiet there also. The lamp 
had Biddy before him on a charge of hurling the burned on its table ; his bed was trimly made ; 
most treasonable expressions at Corporal Chessley, even a tom sheet of letter-paper which he had left 
who, with a file of men, was bringing in a sus- on the table was undisturbed. He was certain of i 
pected peasant. ‘ I never saw her look so beauti- this, for he remembered, with a curious exactness, | 
ful,’ was his concluding reflection. ‘ A heightened precisely how it had looked when he left it there. ! 
colour becomes her wonderfully,' The Lieutenant After a searching glance round the little room — ^it i 
took a book ; but he could not read ; the print was so small, it required no considerable examina- ■ 
was too small j the light was too strong ; the story tion— he left it, and returned to his former apart- i 
was uninteresting; he had read it before; there ment, the knitted sternness of his brow not relaxing | 
was something wrong somewhere. So at last he until after he had replaced his pistols, resumed his ■ 
decided he would get out his chess-board, and by seat, and again lighted his cigar. | 

the aid of a [problem or two and his cigar-case, ‘It is very strange,’ he soliloquised at length. | 
would pass as quiet an evening as his men would ‘ I suppose I must have fancied it. Perhaps I | 
allow. ‘ Though,’ he muttered, as he lighted his grow nervous, sitting here by myself. And yet, I | 
cigar at the lamp — ^the reader knows there were don’t know ; I don’t think I could have made a 
no lucifers or vestas or vesuvians in those days— mistake. I swear I saw the shadow of a man fall 
^ I warrant I shall have first the sergeant-major, across my chess-hoard in a direction in which my 
then the corporal, then the old major again, with shadow could not possibly faU. It. must have come 
the most important and exciting intelligence, from my bedroom window. Had I but had 
directly I get comfortably settled,’ presence of mind enough to look up there at first ! 

Ho moved the lamp to a distance, as its too Yet there ’s not a man in the House but myself ; 
close glare seemed to interfere with his train of and even if there were, what could he possibly want 

thought ; then arranging his board so that it was in No ! It is impossible. Of course 1 must 

midway between the light from the inner room he in error ; I must have been half dozing. Yet, if 
and that of the lamp he had moved, began his I did not see a man’s shadow fall across the table, 
study. At first, mth knitted brow, with eyes I can never again trust my eyesight ! ’ 
steadily bent on the board, he tried the solution of The Lieutenant sat and smoked thoughtfully, 
his problem, and moved and removed his pawns until he had received the nightly report, and it was 
and knights and rooks, as a studious chess-player time to retire for the night Enough of his pre- 
does ; hut gradually he fell 0 % and intervals of vious discomposure hung about him to make him 
several minutes occurred in which he gazed take his loaded pistols into his bed-chamber, and 
thoughtfully at the opposite wall, and aided by see very carefully to the fastenings of his door j 
the mild fumes of his cigar, meditated upon some and this having been done, he slept undisturbedly 
subject which might have been interesting enough, until the morning. 

but was not chess. From time to time he roused 

himself, and applied himself vigorously to the Tjgj; TOWEES OF SILENCE IN BOMBAY, 
knotty problem, until again he leant back in his i i • -x j -n 1 ^ 

chair anE gazed vacantly\cross the room. ^0 European who has visited Bombay can have 

Suddenly he uttered an exclamation of intense failed to remark the peculiar and primitive way 
surprise, and glanced hurriedly, even alarmedly, the Parsees have of disposing of their dead. It 
round the room, and then up at the window is admitted by all, that among the different 
of the inner chamber. All was silent, and but nations of India this little community of enter- 
for himself, motionless. The light shone steadily prighxg and intelligent people are foremost in 
through the window, as it had done all along, casting aside superstitions and uprooting pre- 
md not even hi8 eager listenmj. could delect . » They have tolten the lead of civilwtion 

the slightest sound. Yet the Lieutenant was ^ , v i x x ■ t t a xv..,. 

aroused by something. He rose, and his sternly enlightenment in India, and t y a e^ a 
set features bore an expression widelv differing others the least fettered by mischievous prejudices 
from the abstracted air they had so lately Avorn. and idle superstitions. It seems, therefore, quite 
Stepping to a little sideboard at hand, he took surprising that they have yet persevered in a 
from thence a brace of pistols, at the priming custom which is calculated to shock enlightened 
of udiich — flint and steel, then, we must re- minds, and which no one can contemplate without 
inember— he glanced Avith habitual caution, then of j^orror. Surprising as it may be, it is 

left the apartment. There was no communica- nevertheless a fact that they expose the dead 

IXedtalSf Clt 0* f-; ‘o ^ 

which of course he had to pass to reach the A glance at the ceremonies performed 

inner t cTiaiiibcr. He threw a swift keen glance over the dead body of a Parses beiore it is con- 
around him as he left his sitting-room, lingering veyed to the Towers of Silence, and the mode in 
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termed fire-worshyjpers ; but the true spirit of 
the Zoroastrian religion is to worship the great Cre- 
ator through his elements. The pith of their doc- 
trines of faith consists in three words : Manashni 
(good thoughts), Gavashni (good words), Kunashni 
(good deeds). In no sense are they idolaters. 
At the same time many of their ceremonies are 
strange to those not intimately acgtiainted with 
their religion ; those connected with the disposal 
of their dead being peculiarly revolting, though 
still defended by many upon certain sanitary 
i grounds. 

A corpse is considered by tbe Parsees a very 
sacred thing, and the touch of an ordinary mortal 
is supposed to contaminate it. Immediately after 
the vital spark has left the human frame, it is 
taken charge of hy two nassasaUrs (a body of men 
wbo are specially ordained to perform funeral rites, 
; and paid by the community at a fixed salary). By 
them, it is cleansed and clothed in white unsullied 
garments, after which it is placed on two flat stone 
slabs on the ground. The female relatives and 
friends gather together in the hall where the 
remains, with all hnt the face covered, are laid. 
The male relatives, friends, and all those who wish 
to shew respect to the dead, clad in their white 
flowing robes, sit on benches on the verandah — and 
if the verandah is not large enough to accommodate 
all, on the sides of the street. When a Parsee of 
note dies, it is not unusual to see a whole street 
lined with co-religionists, sometimes three or 
four rows deep. They generally gather together 
about an hour before the time announced for the 
remains to be carried to the Towers of Silence. 
The women sometimes indulge in loud lamenta- 
.tions, particularly if death has overtaken a young 
person ; but the men maintain a grave and respect- 
: ful silence. 

. About an hour before the time for taking the 
remains away from the house, the nassasalars 
transfer the corpse from the slabs, and place it 
on an iron hier, which is usually quite new, 
except iu the cases of very poor persons. After 
the transfer of the remains to the bier, two priests 
standing at the foot of the corpse commence 
repeating the funeral service, every one else main- 
taining the strictest silence. During two pauses 
in the service a dog is brought in and made to look 
at the face of the dead person. The reason or 
philosophy of this extraordinary performance is 
not very clear: At the end of the service, the 
priests make a very low obeisance and retire. 
Tbe pent-up feelings of the women generally 
break out at this moment, and a scene of the most 
piteous lamentations ensues. The men outside 
then come in, and after looking at the face, make 
a deep and reverential obeisance ; some men 
going down on their knees with the face touching 
the gronnd-A-most of them muttering prayers, 
suMued but fetvent, for tbe soul of the dead. 
The face is now covered up, this being the last 
; glimpse the female relatives ate permitted to haVe 
of . the dead. The bier is then lifted off the 


ground hy the nassasalars, and brought out of the 
house, where two others join them, and take each 
of the four ends on their shoulders. The men 
outside rise and remain standing, performing a 
reverential obeisance as the bier passes them. 
The mourners then fall in, and the funeral pro- 
cession, led hy the priests, moves on. After the 
cortege has proceeded about a hundred yards, 
the high-priest comes to a stop ; but some other 
priests with the relatives and intimate friends of 
the family follow the funeral all the way to the 
Towers of Silence. 

The highest hill in Bombay, on the Chopati side 
of it, is selected hy the Parsees as the site of these 
Towers — the last resting-place of their fellow-reli- 
gionists, the top of the hill being surrounded by 
a wall, within the precincts of whicli none but tbe 
Parsees have free access. (Occasionally a European, 
is permitted to enter tbe gate ; but be is not 
allowed to proceed furtber than a certain distance, 
and the view he obtains is a very indistinct one.) 
To facilitate the ascent of funeral processions, a 
flight of countless stone steps is built from the 
bottom of the hill to the very gate of the wall 
which gives admission to the ground. As one 
enters the gate, he is bewildered by the magnifi- 
cence and the grandeur of the scene that bursts, 
upon his sight. The whole of Bombay lies at his 
feet, and the most beautiful gardens imaginable 
lie in front of him. The distant, view of the sea 
adds to the enchanting spectacle. The first 
thing that engages the attention is the ‘Sagari,’ 
a small stone building where the sacred fire is 


kept, and where Parsees often go to say prayers 
for the soul of their deceased friends or relatives. 
In the distance are visible the white walls of 
the seven different Towers, erected at irregular 
but considerable distances from each other. 
After the Towers are once consecrated, none but 
the nassasalars are allowed to enter ; but when 
a new one is built, it is open, to the Parsees for 
insjjection ; and the ceremony of consecration is 
performed in the presence of all those of the 
community who choose to attend. 

On the top of the wall of the Tower which is 
being used for the time being, may be seen huge 
vultures to the number of from forty to fifty. 
Inside the iron door— which is on a level with the 
surface of the top of the hill — is a flight of a 
few steps downwards. The arrangement in the 
interior of the Tower is perfectly simple. There 
are stone slabs arranged — a little distant from 
each other — in three concentric circles ; the slabs of 
tbe innermost circle being intended for the bodies 
of children, are smaller than the slabs of the second 
circle, which are exclusively used for the bodies of 
females j the outermost circle having the largest 
slabs, being intended for the remains of males. In 
the centre, is a well of immense depth ; and the 
surface is built so as to slope gently from all 
directions towards tbe well. 

When the funeral procession arrives at the 
summit, it proceeds straight to one of the seven 
Towers that is in use at the time. After a 
short halt, for the purpose of allowing the rela- 
tives to take a last look at the deceased, two 
nassasdlars proceed slowly with the bier towards 
the iron door. One of them opens the door 
with a key, and they disappear with the 
earthly remains, and close the door after them. 
They then deposit the dead body on one of the 
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stone slabs, tear tbe garments in whicli it is 
enveloped with a book ; and issuing out of tbe 
same door -with tbe empty bier, proceed to a place 
where they wash themselves, change their clothes, 
and undergo a- purificatory ceremony. Directly 
tbe nassasalars emerge from the iron door, the 
vultures' on tbe top of tbe \vtill descend, and after 
about ten minutes reappear. Then everybody 
knows that nothing but the skeleton is left 
of the lifeless remains deposited within the walls 
only a few minutes ago. When the nassasalars 
enter again with another funeral, they drag the 
skeleton and everything with a hook to the well 
in the centre ; and so the bones of the members 
of this united and unique community mingle 
together in death. Of course, the height of the 
hill, combined with. the height of the Tower walls, 
renders it impossible for any one else to obtain 
even the faintest glimpse of the inside of these 
Towers. The nassasalars alone witness what must 
sometimes he a horrid and revolting sight inside 
this awe-inspiring place. 

Meanwhile, the men forming the procession — 
immediately after the nassasalars enter the iron 
door — turn their backs, and retrace their steps 
towards the ‘Sagari,’ w^here they wash and say 
their prayers, and return to their respective homes 
in carriages or bullock-carts, provided, according to 
their means, by the relatives of the deceased.^ It 
is popularly believed that the vultures are gifted 
with such fine instinct that they will not touch a 
body if there is the slightest spark of life in it, 
however latent that spark may be. 

Some years ago, when the affairs of the com- 
munity were managed by the Pnnchyat (five head- 
men), the nassasaUrs, it is believed, had strict 
orders to kill any person who came to life again 
after being taken to the Towers. It is even 
believed by many that some murders have in this 
wise been committed ; tbe sole justification for 
such barbarity being a strong conviction that any- 
body coming out of the place of the dead would 
bring with him the curse of pestilence and other 
visitations of Providence. It is also believed that 
those who have been able to climb over the wall 
and make their escape after resuscitation, have 
exiled themselves from Bombay, never daring to i 
acknowledge their identity, for fear of being killed. 
It is needless to say that whatever may have 
happened in the past with impunity, it is different 
at the present day, as the English government 
would recognise no reason why a murder com- 
mitted in the Towers -of Silence should not he 
punished with the same severity with which a 
murder in any other place would he visited. 

The only reason the Parseea can bring forward 
in favour of this custom is, that on sanitary 
consideration, it is the best mode of disposing of 
their dead, and renders the living secure from 
the risk of impure water and vitiated air in the 
vicinity of graveyards. Moreover, they maintain 
that it is less objectionable than burial, which 
has the disadvantage of involving a more pro- 
tracted process of destruction. But it must he 
admitted that the reasons for persevering in a 
custom at once so shocking and barbarous, are 
very weak; and though most educated Parsees 
of the present day recognise the fact, it is dif- 
ficult to iriake a sudden transition, and throw 
olf the fetters of a custom which has come down 
to them from generation to generation for so 


many hundreds of years, A unanimous and 
I powerful effort alone can abolish a custom, the 
I contemplation of which fills the European mind 
I with horror. 


RUPERT’S REYENGE. 

The funeral was over ; the will had been duly 
read, and the various relatives taken their depar- 
ture, having paid the last tribute of respect to the 
deceased. The servants were discussing matters 
now in the kitchen ; whilst the two sons in their 
sable garments held converse in the dining-room 
overhead. 

The late Mr Charles Conway had lived to a 
good old age ; hut his end had overtaken him one 
might say unawares. He was seventy-three ; 
hut a more hale hearty man was not to be found 
for miles round; and when the tidings were 
made known that he had suddenly dropped 
down dead, the shock was considerable amongst 
his many acquaintances. There had once been a 
large family circle at the Grange ; but death had 
narrowed it, until only the father, his eldest son 
Stephen, Rupert the third son, and Helen his- 
only surviving daughter, remained. IMrs Conway 
had been dead for many years. Perhaps, had she 
lived, matters might have been different. As it 
was, the domestic horizon had been too often over- 
cast with clouds, and jealousies arisen which had 
created a gulf between those who by nature ought 
to have been nearest and dearest. 

To a certain extent his children had all disap- 
pointed Mr Conway. Outwardly, there was no 
fault to find with the steady though somewhat 
sullen slow-spoken Stephen. He had never defied 
the parental authority, never dipped unduly into 
the family exchequer, never forgotten himself in 
any obvious manner.* In fact, while every one was 
obliged to confess that he was exemplary in his 
actual conduct, still scarcely a creature really 
liked him. He was wont to boast that he never 
had owed a penny in his life— he might have 
added, nor given one away ; for innate meanness 
— carefully concealed under a studied manner — 
was his chief characteristic. He was a short spare 
man of about seven-and-twenty at the time of his 
father’s death, with a thin-lipped, ominously close- 
set mouth, and pale blue eyes of the sharpest, 
shiftiest description. Dressed in his mourning 
habiliments, he looked smaller, even more foxy 
than usual ; and there was an evil light in his 
face as he sat opposite Rupert, discussing with 
great energy the lately opened will. 

Rupert was three years younger ; a tall well- 
made young fellow; the apple of his father’s eye-— 
despite the disappointment he undoubtedly had 
been to him—ever since his earliest days ; for 
' Rupert had beeu a reckless good-hearted lad from . 
the first ; never out of mischief and scrapes, but. 
so winning, so warm-hearted and affectionate, that 
it was seldom old Mr Conway could find, it in 
his heart to reprove him with the severity he 
hut too richly deserved. While his crimes were 
restricted to boyish pranks perhaps the lenity did 
no harm; but when Ruiiert went out into the 
world and repeated his lollies on a larger scale, 

T\fr Conway began to realise that a firmer hand i 
would have been truer atlection ; and instigated 
ceaselessly by Stephen, who remained at home to ■ 
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manage tlie small property belojxging to tbe family, 
he made an effort to draw the xeins so tightly that 
not unnaturally the high-spirited Rupert rebelled, 
Stephen viewed with silent wrath several occa- 
sions on which his father had disbursed consider- 
able sums to set his brother straight again ; but 
true to his nature, he made no open comment. 
He waited with a patience worthy a better cause 
until the little drops of poison which he skilfully 
administered by insinuations and plausible _ sorrow 
over Rupert’s extravagances should do their work 
in undermining him finally in his father’s affec- 
tions. 

‘ I would pay his debts sir — of coirrse I would,’ 
he would remark in his slow hesitating voice, 
when Mr Conway conversed with him upon the 
subject of Rupert’s delinquencies, ‘In fact you 
must do it ; you will always have to do it. You 
■can first mortgage the outlying fields; then the 
meadows ; and if need he, the house itself. Pay 
his debts by all means sir ! ’ 

Mr Conway would then grow furious, and vow 
violently that he would never pay another shil- 
ling for Rupert, He would cut him off without 
. a penny, and leave all he had between Stephen 
and Helen, At which threat Helen would inter- 
cede for the prodigal, and generally succeed iu 
counteracting for a time the evil influence of 
Stephen. 

Helen was a sweet-faced sensible girl, and being 
•devotedly attached to Rupert, promisedjto prove a 
considerable obstacle to Stephen’s schemes. So he 
cast about in his evil mind how she was to he 
removed ; and about a year previous to his father’s 
death, au event happened which suited him exactly. 
She fell in love, and fixed her f affections upon a 
. man for whom her brother Stephen chanced to 
have a peculiar aversion. Mr Conway did not 
care for the match ; but Helen’s heart was set 
upon it, so the marriage took place, and Stephen 
reigned at last alone in his glory with his old 
father, who gradually became more and more 
under his influence. 

Helen — or Mrs Marchmont as we ought now 
to .call her — had gone abroad with her husband 
to join his regiment in India, so there •was no 
one to speak a kindly word for Rupert, no 
one to remind him of her, when in a moment of 


Rupert was stunned by the contents of -will, 
but not a hard word escaped his lips. /'I cannot 
think he meant it,’ he said huskily/ ‘But I 
shall never blame him for it.’ 

‘And pray, whom do you blame?’ inquired 
Stephen hastily. ‘I should think you ought to 
blame yourself.’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ replied Rupert briefly. ‘At all 
events, this is no longer the place for me to be 
in. I have a few odds and ends lying about which 
I shall ask you to send to me. I mean to return 
to London this evening.’ 

‘You needn’t be iu such a hurry,’ responded 
Stephen, uneasily conscious of his share in depriv- 
ing his brother of hfo inheritance. ‘ You’d better 
stay a day or two, till things settle down a bit ; 
and after finding out what claims there are, I will 
see if I can’t give you a hundred or so to start 
with,' 

‘Not a penny from yon!’ said Rupert. And 
true to this determination, he bade adieu to his 
old home that afternoon, with his heart heavy 
within him, and his pockets empty, but strong in 
his resolve to face life bravely, and to forget, if he 
could, the sharp stab of pain which had been 
inflicted upon him that day. 

Mr Stephen Conway made great capital out of 
his proffered generosity to his brother, represent- 
ing to his friends that he had gone so far as to 
ofler to share everything equally with him, and 
insinuating that a -very liberal arrangement was 
to be effected by-and-by ; which as Rupert never 


came back to deny, people generally took for 
granted had really taken place. So the old Squire’s 
unjust will gradually ceased to he censured, as 
his son had, according to his own shewing, acted 
so well about it. 

Three months afterwards, Stephen Conway, on 


opening his daily paper, read therein a terrible 
shipwreck of an outward-bound vessel. She had 


pecubar irritation against his youngest son, Mr 
Charles Conway made his will. A will had been 
originally made, in which, though Stephen as the 
eldest sou -was to succeed to the Grange, Rupert 
aud Helen were both justly remembered ; and pro- 
bably Mr Conway would have declared it to be 
the expression of his real wislies, if aji ordinary 
death-hed had been -accorded him ; but the sum- 1 
mons had come like a thief in the night. No one i 
heard his last sigh ; no one was near to receive his i 
last word. Suddenly the stroke had fallen ; and I 
whether in the darkness of that dread hour his i 
thoughts had 'strayed to his favourite though 
cast-off child, _ no one .would ever know. At all 
■ events; the •will— subsequant one, and made in a 
Bjomeut of anger long since past— was that to 
which his two sons had just listened, and which 
his old friends were now discussing the cruel 
injustice of. Everything was left , to Stephen, 
Stephen had not schemed and plotted for .nothing ; 
he \va« master^ of the Grange, possessor of a snug 
halante, at his bankeris^ - ABd Rupert- — ••why, 
■Rupert had just got what he deserved— ^nothin-g. 


shipwreck of an outward-bound vessel. She had 
been struck by another vessel, coming in an oppo- 
site direction, with such .force, that in an incre- 
dibly short space of time she had sunk, and all on 
board, with the exception of three of the crew, 
perished. Below was a list of the passengers, and 
amongst them was the name of Rupert Conway, 
a second-class passenger, bound for New York. 
Perhaps in his inmost heart Stephen experienced 
some remorseful sensations when he read of his 
brother’s death. Perhaps just at first ho regretted 
having by evil means deprived him of his inheri- 
tance. Whether he did so or not, no one could 
tell. At all events, the self-reproaches must have 
been very eva'uescent, for the new master of the 
Grange soon shewed himself amongst his neigh- 
bours with anything but a sorrowful counte- 
nance. 

By-and-by, rumours began to get afloat that 
Squire Conway meant to marry ; and his choice 
was well known to lie between a certain Miss 
Judith Butler and her cousin. Alice Butler, The 
only charm the former possessed consisted in the 
fact that she owned the sum of ten thousand 

{ )ound3 ; while the latter, who .lived with her, 
lad only as her fortune one of the fairest faces 
in the world, to which might be added a sweet 
and charming disposition. Judith was twenty- 
four ; Alice only just eighteen ; and could the 
haoney hut have been transferred, Squire Conway 
would not have hesitated 'for an instant in making 
his selection. However, had he been even inclined 
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to- overlook her poverty, and forego the substan- 
tial benefits to be derived from a marriage with 
Judith, Alice, who had never been blind to 
his true nature, would most unhesitatingly 
have refused him. Rupert — poor reckless dead 
Rupert, had been her love. They had vowed to 
be true and faithful, the day he left his home to 
seek his fortunes ; and even though she believed 
In'in to be drowned in the depths of the sea, she 
felt, or fancied, that it would not he possible for 
her ever to care for any one again. About a year 
after the tidings of Rupert’s death had reached 
him, Stephen married Judith, Even as Judith 
Butler, she had never been careful to conceal her 
arrogant temper and vain appreciation of herself 
and her position ; hut as Mrs Stephen Conway, all 
restraint was at an end. No sooner was she in- 
stalled in the manor-house than a thousand faults 
were found with it. The funiiture was not fit 
for her ; and the whole place, she declared, must 
he done up properly, or it would he impossible for 
her to live in it at all. 

Stephen had been able to get the better of 
his father, and by deep-laid schemes to oust 
his brother and sister from their rightful inheri- 
tance ; but he was utterly incapable of managing 
his wife. She spent her own money and his with 
a lavishness which he could not control; and if 
he attempted to reason or remonstrate, he was 
met; with a burst of violence wliich he seemed 
powerless to fight against. Before many months 
were over, he bitterly regretted his marriage ; hut 
as it w'as irrevocable, he tried to redouble his own 
meannesses, in order to counteract Mrs Conway’s 
reckless extravagance. 

The old Grange was transformed from a plainly 
famished comfortable abode into a sumptuously 
decorated mansion ; vast mirrors reflected back 
Stephen’s knitted brows and anxious face when he 
entered the drawing-room, where Judith, stretched 

S m a sofa with a novel in her hand, was gene- 
y to be found. Console tables, couches, eabi- : 
nets, silken hangings, all were added, as Judith’s 
fancy dictated; and when Stephen, in amazed 
wrath, ventured to remark upon the uselessness 
of such possessions, her reply was invariably : ‘ I 
suppose I may spend my own money as I choose.’ 
Nor had Mrs Stephen any intention of wasting her 
splendours on the desert air. Her friends must 
see them, or what w'as the use of having them? 
So invitations were freely issued, and accepted in 
the friendliest way imagiiiahle ; and Stephen, with 
suppressed rage in his heart, presided at banquets 
which he felt his income was quite unequal to 
provide. So three years passed by, Mrs Stephen 
still entertaining, gadding about wherever there 
was any gaiety to he got, and decking herself out 
in the most expensive clothes she could think 
,of.;r',':; ■ , ■ 

Stephen’s misery was plainly written in his 
face ; his body seemed shrunken, his lips thinner, 
his eyes keener than ever. Things were not going 
well "with him; and as if, he thought, to add 
to his expenses, news came from India that Mr 
and Mrs Marchmont had perished in the Indian 
Mutiny — been both cruelly massacred ; hut that 
their only child Maude, a little girl of four years 
old, was being sent home to the care of her only 
relation, Mr Stephen Conway. Mrs Stephen hated 
children — she had none of her own — and not even 
little Maude’s desolate position and fair little face 


touched her hard unwomanly heart. Some kindly 
hands had clothed the little orphan in black 
garments, and had confided her to the charge of a 
family who were themselves coming to England ; 
and Maude was brought down to the Grange, 
where she was duly delivered over to the tender 
mercies of her aunt Judith and Uncle Stephen. 

Maude had been accustomed to nothing but the 
greatest love and affection ; hut with the keen 
instinct of a child, she seemed intuitively to xuider- 
stand that no kindness was possible from her 
aunt Judith ; and she shrank from her so palpably 
as at once to rouse the evil temper which, truth 
to tell, seldom slumbered within Mrs Conway’s 
breast, 

‘ That child hates me,’ she said to Stephen the 
day after Maude’s arrival. 

‘ What nonsense ! ’ rejoined Stephen, gazing^ at 
the child, who with wide open eyes was listening 
to the conversation. — ‘ You love your auut Judith, 
Maudie, don’t you ? ’ 

‘ No i ’ replied the child ; ‘ I don’t love her ! ’ ^ 

‘ There ! I told you so ! ’ exclaimed Judith tri- 
umphantly. — ‘Well, there’s no love lost, you nasty 
little wretch ! And since you hate me, you had 
better keep away from me.’ 

From that time, Mrs Conway’s treatment of 
the child was uniformly careless, often cruel, and 
constantly unkind. Stephen knew it, and hut for 
the question of expense, would have sent^ Maude 
away; and he shut his eyes to the severity and 
harshness to which, infant as she was, she was 
subjected. Maude’s only happy time was_ when 
Alice Butler came over to the Grange. Alice was 
her champion, her defender ; and to her she clung 
with childish despair, when persecuted by her 
aunt Judith for some childish misdemeanour. 

When Alice’s aunt, with whom she had hitherto 
lived, died, but for Maude’s sake she would have 
gone out into the world to earn her own, living ; 
as it was, Judith begged of her to come to the 
Grange. Stephen echoed very gladly the invitation, 
which, for the child’s sake only, Alice peepted. 
She was not to he idle. Judith was too indolent, 
too much occupied with planning fresh finery for 
herself and attending entertainments, to have time 
or inclination to look after her household ; and 
into Alice’s clever hands the reins of domestic 
government were to he given. ■ Alice was sensible, 
thrifty, and a capital manager. So Stephen 
trusted a great reform might date from the time 
she came to them. And as far as the actual house- 
hills went, and as far as a wonderful increase of 
order, regularity, and comfort went, the . change 
was quite beyoud even his expectations. How- 
ever, Mrs Stephen, being now relieved from the 
tiresome duties of looking after servants and 
housekeeping, launched out more furiously than 
ever ; bills undreamed of by Stephen were run 
up in every direction, and ruin slowly but surely 
advanced towards the master of the Grange, 
His wife’s ten thousand pounds were gone, squan- 
dered; and his own resources — the portions that 
should have been Rupert’s and Helen’s — were fast’ 
becoming less, Stephen writhed under it, resolved 
upon retrenchment in the darkness of the night, 
schemed and planned until uneasy slumber over- 
took him, and the morning’s light found him 
thinking it over still. 

Mrs Stephen was deaf to reason ; and ^ often 
Stephen meditated upon how he could rid himself 
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of lier altogether. But if there was one thing in 
the world he dreaded, it was an open scandal ; 


and if he provoked her, he knew she would 
revenge herself on his tenderest points ; and he 
had been just a little too unguarded to her on the 
subject of a few incidents in his life. About this 
time he went to London, and there, by the merest 
accident, heard of a wonderful investment in a 
Welsh mine. A vein of lead had been discovered 
in it ; and as soon as it could he got into working 
order, the lucky shareholders who contrived to 
secure an early interest in it were safe to make a 
fortune. It was by the greatest favour Stephen 
managed to become possessed of an allotment. 
While he was in town, the shares advanced, in a 
marvellous manner, and he w'as fully persuaded 
that ]]is fortune was to he made by investing every 
available shilling in the brilliant scheme. 

But he was a cautious man, though he desired 
to make a rapid fortune ; so he journeyed down 
to the mine, surveyed it for himself, handled the 
precious lead, which was said to be the purest ever 
seen ; satisfied himself it was not only lond fide, 
hut far better than he had dreamed of. He hur- 
ried hack to London, arranged." a loan upon the 
Grange, the outlying fields and meadows that were 
once to have gone, according to his prophecy, in 
paying dead Rupert’s debts ; and then he invested 
in the lead mine. All the world seemed to be 
running after the Cwm Clwyd lead mine. The 
shares went up to a fabulous premium, and for a 
few brief months Stephen lived in a sort of fool's 
Paradise, Judith’s e.'ctravagance would he a mere 
drop in the ocean when he had realised his 
coming thousands. What did it matter that for 
the present ready-money was rather a scarce com- 
modity. Stephen had heaped all he could lay 
hands on into the mine, and all he was waiting 
for was for the mine to he brought into proper 
working order and the lead to be realised. J udith 
was duly informed of the coming golden shower, 
and on the strength of it felt herself more inde- 
pendent of Alice’s good offices ; for when Stephen 
became so rich, she would have a propers house- 
keeper, a proper establishment. Maude should 
he packed off to school, and Alice might then 
look out for a situation elsewhere. 

Meanwhile Stephen lived in a perpetual state of 
anxiety for both the post and the papers. The first 
seldom failed to bring him good tidings from his 
friend in London ; the second occasionally con- 
tained glowing paragraphs of the Welsh El Dorado 
in which his heart and hopes were centered. One 
day, however— a cold foggy one in November — 
another letter came for Stephen, the direction of 
which caused him to grow deadly pale, for it was 
in the handwriting of his brother Rupert ! 

The reported list of casualties turned out to he 
erroneous. Rupert had not been drowned j but 


in America, and was coming home. Blood was 
thicker than water, he wrote, and he wanted to 
forget old scores and to shake his brother by the 
hand again. Once he got hack, he hoped he 
would have better health. He had met with an 
accident and was a bit of an invalid. Until he got 
stronger, he wanted to stay with Stephen. Nothing 
woiild recover him like his native air. He was 
pining _to see the old place again. ' It was six 
years since he had gone away — six years since he 
had told-Alice he cared for h^. But there was 


mention of her in his letter, nothing beyond the 
idea that \vas conveyed to Stephen^ that he -was 
coming back a beggar to foist himself off upon him. 
Stephen chafed wildly under this unlooked-for 
infliction. Rupert would come hack, and bit by 
hit the true state of the case would come out A 
that he had never had a shilling of his father’s ; 
and all Stephen’s plausible statements would be 
exploded. 

Mrs Stephen counselled that the door should 
he shut in his face — audacious fellow that he 


Alice trembled with a great happiness. To 
know he lived, to think she was to see him 

f ain, was enough for her true woman’s heart. 

hat did it matter if he was a beggar, or an out- 
cast ! He was throned there, beloved, perhaps all 
the more fervently because of his misfortunes. 

It was but a scant welcome that awaited the 
wanderer when, about the end of December, in the 
midst of a severe snow-storm, he arrived at the 
Grange, Stephen plainly told him he could 
do nothing for him ; and Mrs Stephen elevated 
her eyebrows superciliously, and scanned his 
shabby garments with a hardly concealed sneer. 
He must not be seen by any of her fashionable 
friends, she told Stephen ; and Stephen quite 
agreed with her. 

Alice’s greeting was quiet and gentle, like her 
sweet self. She was hardly changed since he had 
last seen her ; perhaps a little graver, that was all. 
His quick eager glance saw she was outwardly the 
same. He had still to discover whether absence 
had made her heart grow colder. A few days, and 
he was reassured on that point. She was his still ; 
and their old vows were taken again. Despite the 
chilliness of his brother, and the want of common 
courtesy on Mrs Stephen’s part, Rupert seemed 
determined to stay on at the Grange for a 
time. He stayed long enough to see the way in 
which Helen’s child was treated ; to see the petty 
slights and annoyances daily practised upon Alice, 
the petty warfare and the petty triumph which 
was imbittering her existence, and from which he 
longed so inexpressibly to relieve her. 

At last Stephen intimated to him that Judith 
intended to have some friends shortly, and that 
his room would be required. 

‘ All right,’ replied Rupert. ‘ Then that means 
that I am to depart ? So be it, Stephen. But I 
do not regret having come, small as has boon your 
welcome.’ 

‘ I wonder what sort of wdcome you wanted '? ’’ 
rejoined Stephen gruffly. ‘I’m not the sort of 
man to kill the fatted calf for prodigals.’ 

‘ No ; I don’t think you are,’ agreed Rupert. 
‘ However, I meau to make a home for myself — a 
home in which Alice- has promised to be mistress, 
and I shall then relieve you of Maude.’ 

‘Very fine talking indeed,’ answered Stephen, 
‘You’d better make sure of bread-and-cheese for 
yourself first. As to marrying Alice, that is 
simply ridiculous ; Judith won’t allow it.’ 

‘ We shan’t ask Judith,’ rejoined Rupert. ‘But 
don’t let’s quarrel, Stephen. We may as well 
part friends — mayn’t we ‘i ’ 

‘ I am sure I don’t care,’ was the brotherly 
response ; and in this mood he once more said 
good-bye to his brother Rupert. 

Two days after Rupert had taken his departure, 
the Cwm Olwyd bubble burst. Water had, they 
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said not only got into the mine, hut had suh- less than, we still do_, though we ‘ have a q^uarrel, 
merged it. The shares were not worth the paper and are not on speaking terms now ! ’ 
thev were written on, and Stephen Conway was Oh ! saddest of all things is a family feud, 
ruined— not ruined with any hope of retrieving Death is very bitter; but if our darlings leave 
something out of the wreck, but ruined entirely — us with fond farewells, is it so hopeless as the 
house and lauds swept away at one fell swoop, death in life of an earthly separation ? If we must 
Judith would not believe it. She stamped^ and have our revenge, let it be like Rupert’s. 

stormed, declaring it was some vile conspiracy 

against them. Stephen could not have been such 

a°fool as to have risked everything. But Stephen CTTRIOUS MARRIAGE PROPOSALS, 
said it was even so — ruin stared them in the face. , . , 

And as he pondered upon their dark dismal Arthub Helps bebeved that never since the 
future, he remembered how he had plotted and world began did two lovers make love in exactly 
schemed against his own flesh and blood— how the same way as any other two lovers. Whether 
Rupert had gone forth into the world penniless he was right is equally beyond proof or disproof, 
through him ; aud even so lately he had let him Certainly, no question has been put in such a 
go away again when he fancied that the wealth variety of ways as the most momentous one a man 
he so craved for was about to fall upon him in a ^ depend- 

ot W8 ae.pair, Eapcrt returned time, plac^ dreumtoees, and the tem- 

again-returned to heap coals of fire upon perament of the individuals concerned. 

Stephen’s head— for Rupert had now a strange A curious marriage proposal was made by a 
story to tell. Stephen listened to it like a man in reverend bachelor who entered the matrimonial 
a dream, realising only one thing — that Rupert, state on his death-bed. When in Ms seventy- 
whom he had injured, had come to save him; third year the minister had a severe attack of 
that Rupert, whom he had robbed paralysis, which left him so weak and helpless 

right, was a rich man now, and out of his ahund- feeling his end was not far distant, he pro- 

aiice was eager to lorget Im^ ceeded to set his worldly affairs in order. His 

prove a a ro ler in ee parish being an exceedingly small one, and having 
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widow still enjoys her share of the ‘ Widows’ 
Bund.’ ; 

A young officer was dancing a set of Lancers 
in a crowded drawing-room with an extremely ] 
pretty girl, to whom he made himself most agree- 1 
able. After the dance was over, he took her to { 
a chair, and seating himself beside her, began j 
to mourn his celibacy. ^ { 

‘It is exceedingly easy to remedy that/ said | 
■'■she.'.' 

«I don’t think so at all ; in fact I do not know 
a girl who would many me.’ 

She laughed, and replied: ‘Just go and ask 
some one here to-night, and I venture to say you 
will he accepted by the first.’ 

‘ Ah ! I am not so sure about that. But— will 
—you— take me ? ’ 

‘ With pleasure.’ 

And a few months later they were married. 

A big good-natured doctor was desperateljr in 
love with, and had been twice refused by a fair- 
haired little woman. But instead of the disap- 
pointment curing his love, it only made the passion 

S w more intense. After the last refusal, he told 
> that if ever she changed her mind to let him 
know, as his love for her was unchangeable, and 
he would he proud to be her husband. Some 
months later he was driving home from seeing 
a patient, when he saw his lady-love riding in 
Ms direction. Supposing she would merely bow 
and pass on, as she had often done before, he did 
not pull up his horse. But the moment Miss 
Dixon came up to Mm, she reined in her horse, 
stopped, and called out : ‘Won’t you stop. Dr 
Hill?’ He raised Ms hat, and replied: ‘I shall 
he happy to do so then waited for her to Speak. 
She was gazing at the ground and blushing 
deeply 5 hut quickly looking up, she filled the 
doctor’s honest heart with sirrprise and glad- 
ness by saying: ‘Dr Hill, I have been closely 
■watching you lately, and seeing hothing but good- 
ness and noble-mindedness in your character, and 
believing you will make an excellent husband, I 
am, willing to marry you.’ 

Mr Smith coming all the way from Australia 
on the look-out for a ■\vife, saw a young governess 
on hoard a Glasgow steamer, whom, from her 
Idndness and attention to some children under 
her charge, he fancied would suit Mm. So he 
went and introduced Hmself, and taking a seat 
beside her, said: ‘I am fifty-three years of age; 
have an income of a thousand a year ; am a total 
abstainer from intoxicating drinks have a good 
house near Melbourne; and all I want is a good 
wife to complete my possessions ; would you mind 
taking, me r She quietly Replied: ‘I have no 
objections.’ And a few 'vifs^s later they were 
made one, ■ 

A young man of ahou%twfenty-three years of 
age, with neither money%or the prospect of 
getting any, came to the conclusion that the 
best thing he could do would be to marry a ‘ rich 
wife ’ and live on her money. Among Ms many 
acquaintances was a widow lady about twice 
Ms age, with three children, but with a steady 
income of two thousand a year. Her, he re- 
solved to marry ; apd, in order to cultivate her 
iriendshi]), he took hex presents of flowers and] 
frMt, and gave the ohildren hooka and rides on 
Ms horse, The lady kindly received his atten- 


tions, gave him the liberty of her house, and 
treated him like a younger brother in every 
respect. The young fellow interpreting her kind- 
ness to suit himself, and believing he had nothing 
to do hut ask her, ventured one evening on the 
subject in the following manner : ‘ I wonder very 
much why you don’t remarry, Mrs L 

‘Simply because no one wants a widow with 
three children.’ 

‘ I know one who would he proiid to have you 
and your dear children,’ said the wooer, feeling the 
worst wms well over. 

Indeed, you are most flattering this evening.’ 

No ; I am not flattering. I love you, and would 
be proud to be your husband.’ 

She looked coldly on him ; then replied : ‘ You 
mean you would be proud to own my money sir, 

1 have been vastly deceived in you.’ Then point- 
ing to the door, she continued : ‘ Leave my house ; 
and •while I live, never dare to re-enter it.’ 

When Lord, Strangford sat down to criticise a 
hook of travels by Miss Beaufort, he little dreamt 
that before long he would write to the young 
authoress : ‘ I was thinking the other day about a 
communication from the Emperor Akbar to the king 
of Portugal, which contained a request for copies 
of the holy books of the Christians, and in which 
the following sentence occurs: “In the world of 
humanity, which is the mirror and reflection of 
the world of God, there is nothing equal to love 
or comparable ■ to human affection.” For many 
years I have felt and known this, though I . never 
said it till to-day to any one. When you nestt , 
write, please give me the possessive pronoun of the 
first person.’ Surely never was a declaration made 
in quainter fashion, saving perhaps by the Scotch 
beadle who led the manse housemaid to the church- 
yard, and pointing with his finger, stammered: 

‘ My folk lie there, Mary ; wad ye like to lie there V 
Or the lugubriously humorous Irish lover who 
took Ms gi’^l to see the family vault, and then 
and there asked her if she would like to lay her 
bones beside his bones ! 

Louise de Savoie popped the question to Bour- 
bon, but had to take ‘Mo’ for her answer, the 
Constable curtly declaring that the disparity of 
years between them, and his own feelings, rendered 
the union impossible. 

If ladies sin' against propriety in taking the 
initiative, they can hardly be blamed for bringing 
a shilly-shallying or over-hashful lover to the 
point, when a good opportunity presents itself. 
Such an opportunity sufficed to end what had 
been a somewhat tedious courtship. The young 
man paying Ms usual evening visit, asked his 
lady-love how she got along with her cooking. 
‘Micely,’ replied she ; ‘I'm improving wonderfully, 
and make splendid cake now.’ 

‘ Can you ? ’ said the young fellow, ignorantly 
rushing on Ms fate. ‘ What kind do you like 
best?’ 

‘I like one made with flour and sugar, 'with lots 
of raisins, currants, and citron, and beautifully 
frosted on the top,’ responded she. 

‘ Why, that ’s a wedding-cake ! ’ cried he. 

‘I meant wedding,’ said she; and there was 
nothing left for Mm but to say he meant wedding 
too. 

Equally cleverly cornered was the Western man 
whose girl told him she’ was a mind-reader; 
whereupon he naturally inquired If she could read 
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* Eorty odd/ Then more rocking, and somehow , 
the big rocking-chair and the little jocking-chair 
are jammed side by side, and rocking is impos- 
sible, 

‘ Makin’ quilts ? ’ ho observes. 

‘Yes/ she replies, brightening up, for she is 
great on quilts. ‘I’ve just finished a gorgeous 
‘‘ Eagle of Brazil,” a “ Setting Sun/’ and a “ Nation’s 
Pride.” Have you ever saw the “Yellow Eose of 
the Parairy ? ” ’ 

‘No/ (More silence.) Then he says ; ‘ Do you 
love cabbie V 

: ‘I do that/ 

Presently his hand is accidentally placed on hers, 
of which she does not seem to he at all aware. 
Then he suddenly says ; ‘I’se a great mind to 
bite you.’ _ . 

‘ What have you a great mind to bite me for ? ’ 

‘ Ease you won’t have me.’ 

‘ Ease you ain’t axed me/ 

‘Well now, I ax you.’ 

‘ Then now, I has you/ 

Ooony dreams he hears a sound of kissing, and 
next day the young man goes after a marriage 
license.. : 

Some of our readers may already have seen the 
following, but it is so good that we cannot resist 
giving it. A hashful young peasant was greatly- 
captivated by the charms of a pretty girl in his 
own station in life ; he was exceedingly anxious 
to ask her to marry him, and had often resolved 
to do so, but for so far his courage had always 
failed him when the opportunity arrived. How- 
ever, one night he resolved to hear his fate in 
spite of his modesty, so he started off to spend 
the evening with her. AVhen he arrived, to his 
joy her parents were from home, and she was 
seated knitting at the kitchen fire with a big 
gray eat lying at her feet. Jamie sat down 
beside her, but not a word could he say, till at 
the end of half an hour he inwardly resolved to 
‘ finish this business ; ’ so, acting on a ‘ happy 
thought,’ he placed the cat upon his knee and 
stammered forth: ‘Pussy, ask Lizzie will she 
marry me ? ’ 


Lizzie blu.shed and smiled, but managed to say : 
Pussy, teU. Jamie I’ll take him/ 


EXTRAORDINARY CANINE INTELLIGENCE. 
The dog whose intelligence we are about to note 
was Avell known to the writer, who therefore can 
vonoh for the authenticity of the narrative. 

Several years ago, Edward Oartwriglit, then 
head-gamekeeper to the late Mr Charles Chaplin 
of Blankney, Lincolnshire, had in his possession a 
handsome black retriever , dog answering to the 
name of Moss. This animal, owing to his remark- 
able docility and sagacity, was a special favourite 
both with the gamekeeper and liis wife ; hence 
Moss, instead of being quartered with his canine 
brethren in the adjoining kennels, had the free 
run of the best parlour, being— in the absence of 
cbildren— -regarded and treated as the household 
pet. One winter, the mistress of the house was 
confined to her bedroom by severe illness for 
several weeks. During 'this period." the keeper 
■ used to spend the long evenings in his. wife’s cosy 
bedroom ; Moss, as .a privileged individuM, invari- 
ably accompanying his master. On one-occasion, 
after thus spending the evening up-stairs, Mr 


Cartwright, on descending- to the parlour, foimd 
that he had left his hat and slippers in the bed- 
room, Turning to the dog, who had followed him, 
the keeper said : _ ‘ Hey Moss, fetcli my hat and 
slippers down-stairs/ In obedience to the com- 
mand, Moss hounded off at once ; and in the course 
of two or three minutes returned, carrying tlie 
hat in his mouth, with the slippers inside the hat. 
This latter circumstance considerably puzzled ilr 
Cartwright. Who had put the slippers inside 
the hat ? He knew the utter improbability tlmt 
it had been done by liis wife, whoiu he had left in 
bed unable to move without assistance. As for 
the servant, she had been busy setting the supper 
table, and was not out of his sight for a moment, 
whilst the dog had gone up-stairs and returned. 
It was clear that neither mistress nor servant hacl 
so thoughtfully arranged the slippers inside the 
hat for -t^he convenience of the dog. Who then had 
done it ? That was the mystery. On returning up- 
stairs, Mr Cartwright mentioned the matter to his 
wife, who forthwith explained the mystery. She 
described how that sitting propped up in bed, she 
observed Moss enter the room, the door being left 
ajar; and after sniffing at the slippers which lay on 
the hearth-rug, he turned quickly to the hat, 
which stood on a seat in a window recess, and 
sniffed at that. Then, he looked towards the bed, 
and seeing his mistress, he took up one of the 
slippers, dropped it suddenly, and commenced 
whining, as much as to say ; ‘ Why don’t you come 
and help me?’ After a moment or tAvo he appeared 
to realise the fact that no assistance could be 
rendered by his mistress ; so raising his forefeet on 
to the seat, he seized hold of the hat, placed it on 
the floor, took up the slippers one by one, and 
dropped them inside. This done, he took the hat 
in. his mouth, Avagged his tail with an air of 
triumph, and trotted off to deposit the articles 
collectively, and not one by one, 'at his master’s 
feet ; thu.s literally fulfilling the adage of ‘making 
his brains save his heels.’ 


SOCIETY SATIRES. 


tenn MASAOiH-a zrAMMA, 


Sue Avalketh Aip aucl do-wn the marriage mart, 
And swells Avith triumph as her wares depart : 
lu velvet clad, Avith Avell-bejewelled hands, 

She has a smile for him who owns broad lands, 
And wears her nodding plumes Avith rare effect 
In passing poverty with head erect. 

She tries each w'ould-he suitor in the scale — ■ 
That social scale, whose balance does not fail ; 
So much for wealth, so much for nohle blood, 
Deduct for age, or for some clinging mud. 

Her daughters too, well tutored by her art. 

All unreluctant in her game take part ; 

Or weakly passive, yield themselves to fate. 
Knowing full well resistance is too la'fcc. 

Thus are her victims to the altar led, 

"With shining robes and flowers upon the head. 
There, at the holy shrine, ’mid sacred ( '0 vo-w's, 
She fancies heaven will bless what earlh allows, 
And sells her child to Mammon with a smile, 
While Mephistopholcs approves the style ! 
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Africa. Yet, the party had no misgivings. They 
KENNEDY AT the cape. sailed from Dartmouth in one of the large and 
Kennedy the well-known Scottish vocalist, whose excellent steamers, on hoard which were several 
professional exploits along with those of his companies of soldiers bound for the Zulu war, and 
Lmilv we some time ago commemorated in an arrived at Cape- Town one bright sunny morning 
article stvled 'Sinf^ing Round the World,' lately in Match. Strange scene on landing. ‘What a 
md nnemectedly paid us a visit. We had lost mixture of nationalities — all shades of colour, 
ii"ht of him and did not know where he was. ranging from the deepest negro night, through 
'Here I am once more/ said Kennedy, ‘just arrived twilight of half and quarter castes, to pure white 
rom the Cape' ‘The Cape! Have you been European.' The grandeur of Table Mountain, 
Inning atthe^Cape?' ‘Yes/ he replied ; ‘I have towering over aU, had an overpowering effect on 

md Tannahill not only in the Cape Colony, but With a groundwork of Dutch and Malaya, there 
n Natal and other places in South Africa, among were so many English and Scotch among the 
he Boers’ KaiSrs and Zulus ; a famous excursion, inhabitants that the Kennedys were pretty sure 
he best" I ever* had.' ‘Were all your family of a cordial reception. They gave eleven enter- 
vith voiil' ^‘No • only ray son David, and two tainments, that were highly relished. ‘TheScot- 
[aimhters Two of my sons have gone to Milan, tish element/ says David, ‘ was very strong in our 

0 he educated as Italian Opera singers; no audiences; and we were told we had been the 

ear of them doiuf' well.’ ‘And what do you means of . uniting onr coi^trymen together, weld- 
iropose to do next*?' them, as it were, while under the warmth of 

lalcutta ' 'intend to do India ; there will be plenty Scottish sentiment and song.' A capital hint this 
here who would like to hear a good rousing for a method of curing social discords ! Make 
innttfRh Rn.1t. +n miiid them of Langsyne. Good- everything pleasant with a fine old heart-stirring 
ve ‘ I must be off. My son, David, will send lyric I In all their wanderings, the Kennedys 
on* his account of what we did at the Cape.’ shrewdly look for places where there is a toler- 

nd so leefullv with a shake of the hand, able number of Scotch, They accordingly did 

lennedv left us to go on his way singing. His not make a tour in the western district of the 
fe we^thoimht must he vastly amusing. It Cape Colony, ‘thinking it would he altogether 
liAt almost be* said of him as of a well-known too Dutch for the Songs of Scotland.’ Having 
f 1- ■ 1 . finished Cape-Town, they sailed eastwards to 

ugra ory irc . Port-Elizahetb, in order to reach the far-off 

Thou hast no sorrow y song, Diamond Yields, where they had every reason to 

No winter in tny ye • expect an eminently successful run of entertain- 

David’s hook entitled ‘ Kennedy at the Cape/ ments. 

no iireat affair but though plain, it is by no Port-Elizabeth, or Algoa Bay as it is some- 

eans an uninteresting narrative. There is some- times called, was found to he a nice town, new, 

^ ^ ‘ , ^1^ daring in tke idea of a family- well built, flourishing, with numerous mercantile 

irtv soin^" off^to sin'^ professionally in a country establishments. So strong a force of Scotch here, 
which "onlv a few widely scattered spots are that the Kennedys were never done shaking 
claimed from the wilderness, and where travel- hands with old acquaintances. David says : ‘ I 
m is still for the most part on an exceedingly had no sooner landed than I met two young 
de scale The roucdiing experienced in Australia, Scotch friends, both of whom had recently come 
^w Zealanl and Canada, was nothing in com- out, and had got situations almost immediately, 
rison*^ witii wCt had to be encountered in South Here there is quite a colony of young Scotchmen, 
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I many of whoni ia^ come out on. thieQ years 
i engagements. I was told the young men of the 
' “ Port ” were very fast ; and fastness here is an 

, unpardonable sin. A young man is sent about 
his business pretty smartly if he misconducts 
himself. Steadiness is even more an essential 
' here than in the old country. In South Africa, 
the man who cannot hold np his head respectably 
sinks like a stone.’ Pive concerts here in a very 
fine hall. 

On the vocalists went northward to Qrahams- 
towiij named after the son of Graham, of Pintry,: 
the iriend of Burns — ^distance eighty miles, chiefly 
by a narrow-gauge railway. At this town, the 
difliculties of travel commenced. A cart and a 
pair of horses were purchased to carry forward 
the party over hill and dale, the roads very bad, 
and often hardly any roads at all. Here and there 
they lodged for the night at a small inn, or at 
the farm-house of a Dutch Boer. With a short 
halt at King William’s Town, they made a side- 
journey to a sea-port called East London, where 
they sang one night to a densely crowded house, 
the house consisting of a wooden building with a 
corrugated iron roof. Eeturning to Kin^ William’s 
Town, the Kennedys pushed on a distance of 
thirty-two miles to Alice. Here, the only hall 
that could be obtained was a large store, the 
counter of which formed a platform. The seats 
for the audience were composed of planks resting 
on parafiin cases. The English clergyman lent a 
piano for the occasion. Near Alice is the mission 
educational establishment of Lovedale, which was 
found to be doing much good among the native 
Kaffirs. 

As regards the Kaffirs, who were met with 
everywhere, they are given a good character for 
their industry and willingness to work for wages. 
The chief drawback on their advancement in 
civilised usages is polygamy, which is only 
pother name for a species of slavery. The. girls 
in a family are sold to be wives ; the price paid 
for each being usually a couple of cows or oxen. 
The household servants are mostly youiig men, in 
negro nudity, or with hut very scanty clothing. 
These dingy Kaffirs are handy fellows, clever at 
learning a business. They are useful aS joiners, 
blacksmiths, printers, and other tradesmen. Speci- 
ii inens nf their printing and book-binding at 
Lovedale received a bronze niedab at the Paris 
Exhibitioa. Let us hope that through discreet 
missionary exertion, this promising race of blacks 
win he put in a fair way of attaining -a creditable 
position among civilised communities, 
j _ The journey was now in an inland or northerly 
' direclion, at the rate of about thirty miles a day. 
At Burghersdorp, the vocalists gave an entertain- 
ment which was well attended. To accommodate 
the audience, chairs were borrowed from the stores, 
hcnclii.i3 from the churches, lamps from the hotel, 
with tables .for a platform. Of this place the 
author says: ‘It possesses the most wonderful 
person we ever met — an editor who would nob 
lake payment for the advertisement in his paper, 
saying he vrould not do so, as he had been so 
delighted at having us visit the town.’ Some- 
thing, however,, almost as wonderful occurred. 
A Dutch -Boer’ refused payment for. a night’s 
lodging, saying he had been sufficiently req.uited 
by the- singing of two or three Scottish songs. 

I The party made a short stay at Blaemfontein, 


! the chief town of the Orange Free State, virtually 
an English town in a Dutch Republic. Proceeding 
onward, they came upon an encampment of 
Doppers, a sect of severe religionists who have 
seceded from the Dutch Reformed Church, ‘ The 
Doppers are Old Testament Christians, and l)e- 
lievcd they were doing a good work in rooting 
out the Kaffir Canaanites from the land. Tlieir 
manners and dress are as peculiar as their faith’ 
— a coarse, sour, corduroyed set of people, not 
pleasant to have any dealings with, A curious 
account is given of tlie Naclitmall, or Holy Pair, 
of these gloomy ascetics, at wdiicli tliere seems 
to be an incongruous mixture of camp-cookery, 
feasting, religious observance, and mercantile 
transactions. Next day, by a stretch of fifty 
miles, the Kennedys drove into the far-famed 
Kimberley, in Griqua Land, the capital of the 
South African Diamond Diggings. 

Kimberley, which is under British administra- 
tion, dates from about 1871. It is situated on a 
bare desolate moor, four hundred and forty-four 
miles from Port-Elizabeth, and six hundred and 
fifty miles from Cape-Town. Kimberley is built 
entirely of corrugated iron. ‘ Streets and squares, 
with churches, hotels, banks, newspaper oflices, can- 
teens, theatres, shops, are all of iron. Prom centre 
to outskirts the town is a cluster of dwarf iron 
buildings. The house-tops present the depressing 
appearance of a closely packed crowd of umbrellas 
in a wet day. The houses are all of one story : a 
tailor, for instance, doing a flourishing business in 
a hut of half-a-dozen feet frontage ; a doctor seeing 
patients in a consulting-room six feet by three.' 
The market square shews a vast variety of stores, 
full of native and imported articles. One store 
was occupied by scores of huge elephants’ tusks, 
and rugs made of skins. A large trade is done in 
the shops. ‘ One butcher in fourteen and a half 
months killed fifteen thousand sheep and twenty- 
five thousand bullocks ; in a miscellaneous store, 

I was told that sometimes three hundred pounds 
was taken before breakfast.’ The Kennedys lived 
at the Queen’s Hotel, which somewhat resembled 
a booth at a countiy fair, but was comfortable and 
well managed, with a long dining-hall, along each 
aide of which were small bedrooms like the berths 
in a steamer’s saloon. • 

The account of the great diamond mine, which 
has been the attraction to the spot from nearly all 
the countries in the world, is the best in the hook. 


"We can present only a few particulars. Tlie 
mine is an enormously large dug-out hole, bear- 
ing • a resemblance to the crater of a volcano. 
‘It is shaped like a bowl, has sloping sides of 
light-coloured rock stretching down to the blue 
diamondiferous soil at the bottom. Sucli is the 
expanse of the mine, that in the first hasty glance 
you may actually fail to note for a few moments 
that it is alive with human beings ; but there are 
more men than would people half-a-dozen villages. 
The claims lie clearly spread out like a map— an 
expanse of small blocks, which do not look to be 
thirty feet square. You see the blacks busily 
toiling, shovelling on the edge of a steep precipice 
here, climbing up naked pillars of earth there. 
Square pools of water gleam in several places, and 
walls of dark-blue clay cross and recross the whole 
bed of the mine. Round the margin of this deep 
howl circles a fringe of steam-machinery, working 
the buckets that run up and down on wires, and 
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convey the “blue” or diamondiferous soE to the 
surface.’ 

Eepeated visits were made to this extraordinary 
scene. The mine, we are told, is three Widred 
feet deep, and three-quarters of a mile in cir- 
cumference. The Dutch farm on which it was 
discovered was bought originally for si.x thousand 
pounds ; and it could not now be purchased for 
four million pounds. The blue clay in which the 
diamonds are found is so hard that it has to be 
picked, quarried, and blasted like a rock. When 
brought to the surface, the blue is carted oE and 
spread out,_ to be desiccated by exposure to the 
action of rain, or by having water, a dear article at 
Kimberley, poured upon it. Being then washed in 
troughs, the diamonds faU. to the bottom. Great 
numbers of Kaffirs are employed. They work 
well, but amidst temptations, are said not to be 
particularly honest ; for they are sharp at secret- 
ing diamonds in their mouth and selling them to 
brokers j but such tricks when discovered are dealt 
with very severely. The gathering together of 
thousands of people eager in pursuit of gain is not 
quite pleasant to think of. But there is a redeem- 
ing feature in this exhibition of mammon-worship. 
The diamond mines of Kimberley are avast agency 
of civilisation among the native races. They 
, learn the language and the usages of the white 
men, and they carry away with them money and 
articles of comfort for their families. ‘ The people 
know,’ says our author, ‘ that the diamond fields 
f electrified a, half-dead continent into prosperity.’ 
Kimberley may not present a satisfactory picture 
of thrift or moral propriety ; but let us leave the 
loafers, the tipplers, and the gamblers nearer home 
to throw the first stone. 

Even though living in small houses of sheet- 
iron, the community is not devoid of taste. ‘Not 
the least of the marvels of Kimberley is the 
manner in which some of the people have rendered 
the interior of their homes comfortable and charm- 
ing ; in some cases, ornamenting them with choice 
works of art, pictures, vases, recherche furniture, 
and invariably an elegant piano, on which you 
hear perhaps a sonata of Beethoven or the latest 
comic opera of Sullivan. We dined one evening at 
the house of a gentleman who entertained us with 
a repast that would have graced any club in Pall- 
Mall, and which was served by coloured “hoys” 
in a quiet yet expeditious style that would have 
pleased the most fastidious gourmand.’ 

Situated far from the coast, in an arid desert 
this cuiiously extemporised town, or more pro- 
perly encampment, has many difficulties to con- ^ 
tend with. Except, perhaps, hutcher-meat, articles £ 
ot ordinary consumption have to he brouffiit 
hundreds of miles over had roads by bullock- 1 
wagons. We arc told that brown sugar has some- 
times cost 23. 6d. a pound. When the Kennedys 
were at Kimberley, eggs were selling at from 5s. 
to bs. a dozen. Eirewood is particularly dear : but 1 
It is never very cold ; no fires are required save for c 
cooking. Water costs 4s. for a large, and 2s. 6d. 1 
lor a siuall barrel. Last year, when there was a t 
drought, a small cask of water cost 10s. Milk i 
and potatoes are always dear. The charges for c 
washing Imen are from Ss, to 10s. a dozen. Bread f 
is sold at Is. a pound. Eurniture, clothing, £ 
luxuries of all sorts expensive, in consequence of \ 
the tedious land-carriage; for, says Kennedy c 
even the very town itself, in the shape of planks t 


and sheets of iron, has been hauled by bullocks 
over many a thirsty plain and toilsome hill to 
this ffir lone-lying spot.’ Eailway transit would 
remedy all this ; but will the diggings last ? If 
diamoiids esasB to be found, the town would 
probably disappear. We do not think there is 
much chance of any exhaustion of the diamond 
deposits, but apparently some apprehensions on 
the subject prevent the outlay of capital to secure 
railway communication. 

The vocalists were favoured with a sight of 
several small bagfuls of diamonds in the rough 
condition in which they were dug from the mine. 
The vqlue of a few put into their hand was said 
to be two to three thousand pounds. The Kim- 
hmey mine has proved the most productive of 
diamonds in South Africa, Dp till the end of 
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; diamonds in South Africa, Dp till the end of 
s 1878, the yield was valued at L. 12,000,000. All 
• the ‘Cape diamonds,’ as they are usually called 
' possess a slight tinge of yellow, which distin- 
i gmshes them from the old and purely wMte > 
diamonds of India. Yet, the Cape diamonds, 

- though of less value commercially, rival tihe 
Indian gems^in lustre, jiarticularly when dis- 
played under an artificial light, and they are 
alleged to be equally hard. The export from the 
various mines in South Africa must be enormous. 
Other precious stones, such as agates, garnets, 
amethysts, and j'aspers, are found in various 
localities. The whole, we believe, are sent to 
Europe to he cut and put upon the market. The 
art of cutting diamonds, which has been long . 
monopolised by Amsterdam, has lately been suc- 
cessfully introduced into London. South Africa 
is also rich, in iron ores, coal, and other minerals, 
wherefore it may he said to have a great future 
to look forward to. ‘The Cape,’ to give the 
country generally, that name, may be deemed one 
of the bright jewels in the English Crown. 

The Kennedys, as they expected, found a strong 
Scotch element in Kimberley, and drew around 
them a circle of appreciative supporters. They 
performed in the Theatre Royal, which is used 
temporarily as a Scotch church every Sunday, a 
pulpit being fitted up on the stage. The songs 
of Burns were , received with rapturous applause. 
The vocalists sang ten nights, and this was not 
long enough to exhaust the enthusiasm that had 
been evoked. In no other town in any part of 
the globe had the party been so successful. On 
departure, they were escorted by a cavalcade of 
Scotch friends for a distance of eighteen miles. 

I When the ‘good-bye’ was spoken, ‘the last link 
I was broken with Kimberley, the most remarkable 
spot on the face of the earth.’ ' 

Elated, yet sorrowful, the vocalists went on 
their way towards Natal, singing at different 
places to respectable audiences. One day when 
the cart was crossing a deep ‘spruit,’ or gully, 
there was a violent jolt, which sent our friend, 
Kennedy into the air. Before he fell, visions 
of an amputation and a wooden leg flashed through 
his brain, and he had sufficient presence of mind 
to avoid such a catastrophe. Carefully he rolled . 
over, and escaped the wheel by a hairbreadth. A ' 
clever feat. We are reminded of the story of a 
gentleman, a vocalist, who prided himself on the 
excellence of his note G. Happening to he pitched 
with other passengers from the top of a stage- 
coach, his only consideration while flying through 
the air was that his G might not be damaged 
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by the accident, Tlie first thing he did, there- 
fore, on being able to sit np in the mud, was te 
sound liis G, which he happily found to be unin- 
jured, Kennedy w'as equally fortunate. He landed 
flat on his back in the water, and sptained no 
other inconvenience than that of being wetted 
and draggled with mud. At Durban and Maritz- 
biirg, where evidences of the Zulu war fell under 
notice, the singers had good houses. The last 
entertainment at Maritzburg was honoured by the 
presence of the Mayor and Town Council ; and a 
number of enthusiastic Scotsmen publicly presented 
Mr Kennedy with an address and a splendid 
diamond, ring— ‘an appropriate souvenir of a 
kindly colony,’ 

Eeturning to Cape-Town, the tour in South 
Africa was closed by a ‘ farewell performance to a 
splendid audience,’ The party had travelled 1360 
miles of colonial roads, and 1800 miles of colonial 
waters, 3160 miles in all. They had given 82 
performances, singing in 24 towns. Including the 
voyages from England and back from the Cape, 
the 'Kennedys in a professional excursion of 
six months travelled 17,160 miles. We may be 
permitted to say in conclusion, that in their 
extensive and adventurous round they had com- 
municated much harmless if not profitable enjoy- 
ment to many groups of exiles from the land of 
their birth and others ; and that in itself must be 
a source of gratification, independently^ of the more 
solid rew'ards of exertion. But there is something 
besides. A professional tour like that of the 
Eeimedys, by stimulating patriotic emotions, has a 
political significance in conlirniiug colonial attach- 
ments to the mother-country. We accordingly 
look upon our old Mend with his accomplished 
family as in a sense messengers of peace hnd good- 
will throughout the widespread realms of Queen 
Victoria. W. o. 
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ISr FOUR OHAPIERS,— CHAPTER 11. 


LiBUTENAHa] Westbury Avas out with his men 
early the next day, and once more returned tired 
and fretful from a fruitless tramp over dreary bogs 
and waste moorland. It Avas therefore to a late 
and solitary breakfast he returned. The only- 
meal at which he joined the family was dinner 
(in these days the hour Avas half-past one), and 
the geniality and warmth displayed there were 
of such a character as to induce him frequently to 
wish that he might take that meal too, in solitude. 
Mrs Decroy, the head of the household, was simply 
unapproachable ; she never even made a pretence 
of being civib to the alien soldier, never spoke to 
him save Avhen compelled, and may almost be said 
to have looked, spoken, and acted as if to prove to 
the Lieutenant that she ignored his very existence. 
Mrs Claridge the widow was, like the second hear 
in the wellJinown mmsery tale, a little better' 
than the first hear, hut only a little, inasmuch as 
she could more readily conceal her dislike, from her 
having the children, by her side, and could easily 
feign to he so absorbed in them as to he unable 
to pay any attention to the stranger. As ftr Mipf i 


Kate, Decroy, the foregoing brief sketch [of the 
behaviour of her mother and sister Avill prepare 
the reader to hear that Avhat little conversation 
Westbury held with the family was through the 
inedhim of that young lady, who was nevertiieless 
the hottest rebel of the Avliole, and ventured on 
such spiteful auti-Saxon speeches that the Lieu- 
tenant could scarce conceal a smile. It was well 
for Kate and her friends that it was a smile which 
her treasonable mrthreaks provoked. 

On this morning, as Ave have already said, 
Westhnry returned tired and worried. The tramp 
had been unsuccessful as usual; yet his spies 
assured him — and there was an indefinable rumour 
afloat to the same purport — that a messenger from 
France had got through the lines, and had brought 
a supply of money to the fugitives, Avho were cer- 
tainly in hiding somewhere in the district ; and 
it was further said that a foreign ship was soon to 
be off the coast. His breakfast, late as it was, was 
duly served, partly by the occasional handmaid of 
the establishment, one J udith Eeilly ; but — as Avas 
always a point of honour Avith the family — one 
of the ladies came to see if all were to the Lieu- 
tenant’s satisfaction. He had been long enough 
in the house to know that it was not the step 
of Judith he heard approaching the door, and his 
eye brightened as the lock turned ; but it would ; 
have amused any third party to have seen how 
immediately the expression of his face changed 
AA'hen the cold stern featixres of Mrs Claridge met 
his eyes. In answer to the stereotyped inquiries, 
Westbury returned the stereotyped answers ; and 
much to his relief, the lady left him without 
saying a Avord about the little overnight loan to 
Biddy. He had been afraid they would mention 
it, from their fastidious reluctance to accept the 
slightest favour from the hands of an English 
officer. He was very desirous of asking after 
Miss Kate ; and he argued that to express a hope 
that her absence was not due to ill-health could 
scarcely he deemed going any very great lengths 
in the Avay of friendly intimacy; yet he could 
not do it. There had been such a total absence 
of the least pretence— to say nothing of the reality 
— of friendly intercourse, that his courage failed 
him. 

More than once Westhnry rose from the table 
and took a searching glance at the inner windoAv, 
speculating fas to AA'hat shadow it could have 
been that fell across his chess-board on the pre- 
vious night, and trying to recall exactly how the 
rays of the two lamps affected the objects in his 
room. 

‘Pshaw!’ he said at length. ‘I must have 
made a mistake ; and there ’s the end of it. How 
I come to think of it, I Avas very dull and 
drowsy, and perhaps I dozed a little — “ perchance,” 

as Shakspeare says, “ I ” Umph ! ’ The tone 

of the conclusion of the Lieutenant’s reverie Avas 
scarcely so assured as that of the commencement, 
and was rather that of a man who accepted a 
solution, none better being obtainable, than that 
of one Avho has much confidence in it. 

It was his habit each morning to go roiind to 
the various houses at avMcIi his men were billeted 
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to see that all was right, and to see them mustered formal acknowledgment of his kindness to Biddy 
by the sergeant-major, dhis ceremony took place proffered a guinea in repayment of the loan. The 
on a ragged green patch at one end of the village, Lieutenant had not sufRcient change, and Mrs 
and strangely cnough---or so it seemed to the Ciaridge was appealed to, but she had only gold ; 
English portion oi the little corps-attracted no and then Kate was asked. As she happ^ed to 
Idlers, as it would have done in most places. A have three shillings in silver, and the old lady 
lew children came, but not even these always, and had one, the required amount was made up, which 
indeed on the rare occasions when any of their with a few more formal words of thanks, was 
elders assembled, their looks and mutterings were handed to the officer. With a little confusion 
not reassuring to the military. Accoutring him- Westbury accepted the money, stammering out a 
self for this duuv, the Lieutenant was leavmg the few words as he did so ; and at the same moment 
House, ivhen he met Biddy at the door. The door he glanced almost instinctively at Miss Decroy 
often stood open,^ and so far as Westbury could who he found was watching him closely. t 4 


^ 1 • L 5 ““VI ouLc iiu lauier nau come, lor me 

produced just the reverse efiect to that which military had a practice in those days of carefully 
water 18 generally intended to have-it had made noting everything which came through the post- 
her dirtier instead of cleaner. office. Then how did they get the money ? This 

Biddy gave a perceptible start as Westbury was a more serious question to him, as the com- 


Biddy gave a perceptible start as Westbury was a more serious question to him, as' the com- 
came suddenly upon her from his room at the mander of the detachment, than it would have 
side ot the hall. ‘ Good-morning, Biddy,’ said been to an ordinary stranger : and again the 
j the solcher kindly, overcoming his dislike to the image of Biddy presented itself, as he recollected 
1 woman tor the sake of her jiatroness. ^ You must her splashed and drenched appearance, her start 
certainly have been out on the moors to-day, like at seeing him, and the scarcely satisfactory espla- 
I T • , ’ nation she had volunteered. 

J-he mures ! Is it the bog-counthry ye mane?’ The day had cleared up a little, and the sun 
exclaimed Biddy. Och ! it s_ meself ye wouldn’t peeped put now and' then ; so Westbury left the 
hnd its afther a neighbour’s cow I’ve house and sauntered to and fro on the ivaste land 

^ X mormn 1 an’ a swate dance adjacent, pondering over these things, and thinking 

she s threated me to ; that ’s all, yer honour.’ a good deal, it must also be owned, of Miss Kate 

Quite enough too, I daresay, Biddy,’ said Decroy, While he was thus engaged, his next 
Westbury good-humouredly, and passed on. in command, the sergeant-major, came up. That 

His bnei inspection duly made, the officer worthy was on his way to the House with some 
returned to Bor^n House, alter a discussion with return or report which it was his duty to make 
hergeant-major Dickies, wherein the latter gave it daily ; but seeing his officer enjoying a ciffar in 
as ms opinion that the rebels must be aided by the the open air, had crossed over to him. ° 

Evil One himself, or they never could escape such ‘Well, Dickies,’ said Westbury, ‘so we have 
excellently laid plots as were set on loot to capture had another useless trip. Our old luck.’ 
them. Indeed, Westbury himself, as he walked ‘We shall catch them yet, sir,’ returned the 
away, began to think that if the Prince of Dark- sergeant-major. ‘We pretty well know who to 
ness did not assist the men of the bogs, they must look after now.’ 

have some-potent allies somewhere, and his mind ‘ Is there anything fresh, then V asked West- 
involimtarily recurred to Biddy and her travel- bury, 

stained appearance. He thought of her until he ‘You won’t think it altogether fresh, I suppose, 
began veiy much to doubt her story about the sir,’ returned the other, ‘ because it ’s not a new 
neighbour s cow, and to Avish he had detained and thing Avith the party in question. But O’Mynn 
searched her. ^ He was still pondering over the and Mnllany have both come in, and they say it’s 
perplexing aflair AAmen he^ reached his_ quarters, and certain that a messenger has got through with a 

in^a iCAV minutes Avas with the family at dinner, large supply of money ’ 

Miss Kate was there, and looking better than ever. ‘ Of money ! ’ ejaculated the officer, 

ihere AA’as no doubt about that, for there was a ‘Certainly, sir,’ returned Dickies. ‘Rebels or 

gloAv ancl freshness on her cheek Avhich can only no rebels, they can’t get on Avithout that ; but the 
be given by exercise in the open air; and Avhile question is : Who took it to them ? Well sir, 
the Lieutenant ielt that he admired her more, he the answer to that is, old Biddy Qnin. You must 
also made up his mind th.at she had been for a knoAV her, sir ; she is often at the House. Well 
ride on the moors that morning, and then, some- sir, O’Flyun has heard of her being seen by a 
how, the image of Biddy Quin connected itself cotter at daybreak this morning five miles on 
witli the fancy. Westbury sat near to Madame the road to Tarelly fthis was the seaport pre- 
Decroy ; and before they left the table, the old viously spoken of]; and Mnllany saAv her nearly 
lady, Avho had not spoken a single Avord to him, as far out upon the bogs at ten o’clock.’ 

beyond the one or two sentences Avhich rose inevi- ■ ‘Well,’ said Westhimy, ‘how do they connect 

tabiy during the course of the meal, took occasion this with the money ? ’ 

to deliberately produce her purse, and with a ‘Easily, sir,’ replied the sergeant-major. ‘She 
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met tlie frenchman, or wlioeyer lie was tliat 
lixoiiglit the money, and who dared not come 
through the lines ; and she walked twenty miles 
this morning through all that rain. She knew 
where to find the rebels, although we don’t j and 
she did fi.nd them, and gave the supplies.’ 

‘But the money was in English gold and 
English silver,’ said Westhnry, half-musingly._ 
‘Yery likely, sir,’ returned Dicldes. ‘It is as 
easy for them to get that as any other gold, I sup- 
pose. But have you had any information, sir ?’ ^ 
Westhnry laughed off the question, hut was fain 
to turn away to hide the annoyance he felt at hav- 
ing been outwitted by those whom it was his duty 
to secure. 

Dickies lingered after his official business was 
ended j and the Lieutenant, who knew the man’s 


vays, was certain there was something yet to come ; 
ind he 


and he was right, 

‘There is one thing I think I should mention, 
sir,’ said the sergeant, ‘ and that is, that MnUany 
swears he saw Mr Decroy yesterday.’ 

‘ Impossible ! ’ exclaimed the Lieutenant. 

*So I should have said, sir,’ continued Dickies. 
‘But who knows'# Mullany — he is a rank bad 
one, I know ; but he is the cleverest spy that ever 
lived — says he believes the Squire is as often in 
Eoreen House as out of it.’ 

‘In Boreen House!’ echoed Westbury. ‘The 
man must he drunk or crazy ! Why, we have 
all heard that Squire Decroy escaped to France.’ 

‘ Quite true, sir,’ said the other ; ‘ we heard it ; 
hut the report may have been only a Hind. He 

says too ’ The non-commissioned officer 

stopped rather abruptly here, and threw a curious 
sidelong glance at his superior. 

‘What does he say ? ’ demanded the Lieutenant. 

‘He says,’ resumed Dickies, ‘that he believes 
Mss Kate Decroy rode out on the moors this 
morning, and brought some money and letters 


into the village ; for the priest has got the needful 


to-day, and he hadn’t a brass farthing yesterday. 
The same with the family at the House. And 
besides, news has come into the village that never 
came through the post. Mullany thinks that 
they considered Biddy more likely to be suspected 


than the youn^ lady, and so they each brought 


some, for fear ^accidents. 

‘Humph! That will do, Dickies,’ returned 
Westbury. ‘I will think over what you have, 
told me.’ The officer was perfectly jnstilied in 

f iving this promise, as he could think of nothing 
esides; and long after the sergeant-major had 
left him, he continued his solitary jiatrol, and was 
obliged to admit, on piecing together all the 
scraps of evidence, that the spy’s conjecture was 
very likely to be the correct one. 

The day wore on as other days before it had 
waned, and at the accustomed hour the Lieutenant 
siiw Miss Decroy. He could not help regarding 
her a little more earnestly than usual, and he 
1 bought she seemed hardly to meet his gaze with 
her usual steadiness. He spoke to her on some 
indifferent subjects ; but she did not appear to he 
m '.posed to enter into any conversation, and Soon, 
hit him ; and then his long dreary evening began 
again. Many .men in his position, especially at 
that period, would '.have forced themselves ouithe 
1 1 faniily circle ; and they had the power for good 
1 evil BO much in their hands, tlmt it wouhL have 
|j been difficult to isolate him,' k he had chosen 


otherwise. But though ^Yesthury strove to do his 
duty loyally to king and country, he had refrained 
from unnecessarily intruding upon the privacy of 
the family upon whom lie w'as quartered, lu some 
respects he was as sliy and timid as a girl — when 
he met the frank feaHess eye of Kate Decroy, he 
felt that he w'as stupidly timid — and so are more 
soldiers, and sailors too, than is couxmonly 


'he lights were placed as usual, and lYestbury’s 
solitary evening commenced. Again he read, and 
again "he placed his chessmen ; hut now he did it 
more as part of a set purpose, and the furtive 
glance lie threw from time to time at the inner 
window, through which the bedroom lamp was 
shining, told what was in his mind. It ivas in 
vain. jSTo sudden shadow on this evening .fell 
across the table, and the most attentive listening 
could not detect the slightest sound calculated 
to disturb. At last, tired of the fruitless watch, he 
rose, and moving the curtain of his outer window, 
looked out upon the open country. The ivcather 
had changed, and the night was beautiful. The 
moon, now at the full, shone brilliantly in the 
centre of a deep blue sky, on which scarce even a 
spot of fleece could be seen ; and beneath her rays, 
even the waste and broken land which stretched 
away to the barren bog district, took a softness 


and beauty which was not its oivn by daylight j 
’ ite ' 


and the few trees, black and stunted as they 
appeafred by day, were now silvered by the moon- 
beams, and thrown into picturesque light and 
shade. ‘All ’s quiet’ to-night,’ muttered the soldier ; 
‘and I am growing nervous with mopiim my 
evenings away like this. I will step outside for 
half au hour.’ In another minute he had kept 
his resolve, and, cigar in mouth, was sauntering 
slowly from the village. 

He had not gone a furlong before his quick eye 
-—which even in his leisure moments did not 
neglect the watchfulness Which years of danger 
and trained vigilance had made habitual to him 
—detected a female figure, black in the bright 
moonligdit, coming towards him. In those days 
and in that place, the chances were that those 
abroad at such a time were on no specially loyal 
errand, and he therefore prepared to accost the 
comer. As he did so, he felt the jiistols in his 
belt. Hot a- needless precaution ; -for the cloak 
and hood of a woman were then often used to 
disguise some desperate outlaw, one perhaps on 
whose head a price was set. As the iigure ap- 
proached, it hesitated, and seemed iiicliiied to 
turn back or move from the road, _ This_ at once 
decided Westbury, who walked swiftly forward ; 
whereupon the stranger, perceiving that flight was 
useless, advanced slowly towards him. As they 
drew near, the officer challenged : ‘ Yteu walk late. 
Where do you come from ? ’ 

‘ Is it then such a crime for an Irishwoman to 
be abroad in the moonlight 2 ’ 

‘Miss Decroy!’ exclaimed Westbury. ‘Pray, 
forgive me if I have startled you, or been harsh 
in my speech.’ , 

It was Miss Kate Decroy ; and as though she felt 
that anything like concealment was beneath her, 


she partially threw back her hood and gazed full 



and steadily at the officer. But the steadiness was 
only for an instant ; the moonlight enabled ^yest- 
bury to see her eyes fill, and to note that the traces 
of recent tears were on her cheek. He raised his 
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cap, and turned to leave her, as unwilling to 
intrude on her distress, whatever it might he ; 
hut on second thoughts, he returned to her side ; 
^Pardon me, Miss Decroy, if I am intrusive. I 
assure you I do not wish to he so. It would he 
folly, it would perhaps he wrong for me to pre- 
, tend that I do not see you are in grief, perhaps 
I in trouble, in some trouble which I can at least 
I assist in removing.’ 

I She turned her face towards him, aird shook 
I her liead. 

j ‘These times are so distirrhed,’ he continued, 

! ‘that I can easily understand how from many 

sources troubles may arise ; especially to — to ’ 

He deemed it best to leave this sentence un- 
finished, and to begin another, ‘ I hope you will 
I believe me when I say that if my influence can 

■ aid any of the family at Boreen Plouse, or if any 

■ exertions I can use — or ’ Heither did he find 

it easy to finish this sentence, so, like' its prede- 
cessor, it remained incomplete, 

• ‘I know what Lieutenant Westbury would 
say,’ returned Miss Decroy ; ‘ and he would add 
that if his purse could aid the almost beggared 
family there, it should do so. You are very kind. 
I mean that,’ she continued in a somewhat changed 
tone, ‘we all know it; and in spite of all we 
may shew to the contrary, we appreciate your 
generous, your delicate kindness very much ; and 
are thankful that you of all men have been 

selected to — if we were to have ’ Miss Decroy 

appeared in her turn to labour under a difS.oulty 
in finishing her sentences, and they walked on 
in silence for a few yards. 

‘ It would give me great pleasure,’ said West- 
hury; at last, ‘if you would allow me to he of any 
service whatever to you, I wish you to believe, 
Miss Decroy, that even the fulfilment of his duty 
by au Engfish soldier is compatible with feelings 
<Jf— of admiration for the patient heroism of those 
■ who have to endure the reverses and sorrows 
which— as I have seen in more than one country 
— always follow war.’ 

To this somewhat lengthy speech, Miss Decroy 
gave no immediate reply, but turned and looked 
at 'Westhury with a more wistful aud searchmg 
glance than he had ever seen her wear before. 
He thought for a moment she was about to make 
an appeal to him; but the expression changed, 
and then the face was averted, 

‘I can only again thank you for your sympathy, 
Mr Westhury,’ she said. ‘ I am not so unjust as 

to identify the individual with the wrongs 

But this is growing rebellious,’ she added with a 
laugh, as though glad of an excuse for changing 
the hazardous key in which the conversation had 
been pitched; ‘and I must not forget after all 
that you are a king’s officer.’ 

By this time they had arrived at the House ; and 
although for an instant a wild thought flashed 
through Westbury’s mind, and he wished he 
could summon up courage to ask her — under 
pretext of the extreme beaixty of the night — to 
extend her walk, yet he could not summon up 
the requisite courage. The opportunity was gone, 
and they entered. 

^Never before had the little room in which 
Westhury usually sat, looked so lonely, so dole- 
fully dull and void, as it did to-night ; his books, 
his chess-board, even his cigar-case had lost all 
charm for him ; while, as we have before said, he 


was too temperate a man by taste and habit to 
find solace in a resource which is often but too 
freely used. ‘I shall have that old Dickies here 
directW, I suppose,’ said the officer, musingly; 
‘and I wonder what mare’s-nest will be provided 
for to-morrow morning. Some loyal farmer— or 
farmer who wishes to be thought loyal, not that 
the class is very numerous— or some spy will 
shew that he earns his money ; anything will do. 
A report comes in, and three hundred men will 
he set to practise hog-trotting for half a day. — 

Ay, ay, there’s old Dickies, punctual as 

Confound it, and the guard too! What’s up 
now ? ’ The officer rose from his seat as he spoke, 
with all the listlessness and sarcastic jocularity 
banished from his face ; for the slightest incident 
varying from the regular routine was enough to 
startle, and might be the forerunner of serious 
movements. 

Sure enough, as he listened he heard the tramp 
of soldiers ; there was no mistaking their mea- 
sured tread; and he could hear that the party 
divided and marched past on each side of the 
House. He then heard the sergeant’s voice in 
the hall; there was a tap at his door, and then 
Dickies entered. 

‘Anything astir, Dickies V demanded Ms officer. 

‘ I fancied I could hear you had some men with 
you.’ 

‘ Yes sir,’ was the reply. ‘ There is news of very 
great importance ; and I thought I had better bring 
the next guard up .with me, before they went on 
duty.’ 

This was a force of ten men, as Westhury of 
course Icnew. 

‘Well, what is the news ? ’ said the Lieutenant. 

Dickies carefully closed the door before replying, 
and stepped nearer to his superior, and even then 
he took the precaution to lower his voice as he 
said: ‘It is beyond all doubt, sir, that Mr Decroy 
has been seen in the village this afternoon. Mul- 
lany passed close to him. He was disguiafed, but 
Mullany knew him.’ ^ 

‘ Mullany ! You can’t expect me to believe all , 
that such a fellow chooses to invent ! ’ exclaimed ! 
Westhury. ‘See what useless chases he has led us 
over and over again.’ i i 

_ ‘You are right, sir,’ assented pickles, ‘quite ; 
right; and there’s not a man in the company | 
Avould believe him on his oath. But he is on the j 
scent this time, O’Flynn isn’t quite so bad as him, 
and he has got the news from some quarter. A 
decent fellow too, who came in with potatoes and 
so on to sell this afternoon, says he is almost 
certain he met him.’ , 

‘But why did not Mullany arrest Mr Decroy, if 
he knew him?’ asked Westbury, ‘and so get the 
five hundred guineas. Surely he would arrest his 
own father for half the money.’ 

' ‘Not a doubt about that, sir,’ said Dickies, with, 
considerable emphasis. ‘But he says there Avere 
two of them together ; and even if there weren’t, 
he’s too much of a coward to run the risk of 
a fight where he hadn’t five to one on his 
side,’ 

‘Well, what do you propose for us to do? ’ asked 
the Lieutenant, after a little jf'atise. 

‘ I brought the men up, sir, to surround the 
House, because Decroy may be in it at this : 
moment.’ < 

‘In this house ! ’ exclaimed Westhury. 
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‘Tes sir, it's not impossiWe. If he is, and were rendered perfectly useless dor weeks by just 
takes any alarm, be '11 try to escape ; but I have such an accumulation of ice as we have been 
sent' two men to each side, four to the back, and describing. A German gentleman, Herr Bernhard 
two are inside the front-door at this moment. As Bajohr, happened to be journeying from Nicolajew I 
we are not certain about it, and as the lamuy ggjjjjiaw about the middle of December, when i 
might be alarmed, I thiirgs were at their worst; and as the pheno- I 

° “ ™ devolopad, eha in | 

^^^Thank you for your thoughtfulness, Dickies ; I Russia, as they^ were at that time, it may be i 
shoidd prefer it,' returned the Lieutenant. ‘I worth while to give some account of what he saw. j 
will be with you in a moment.' And as he _ spoke His road lay between two telegraph lines ; one I 
he rapidly buckled on his sword-belt, which he the Indo-European, the other that of the Russian 
had thrown off on entering the room, and took up government, so that he had ample opportunity I 
Ms pistols. Stepping from his room into the hall, observing and comparing the different effects I 

t -P- But ascribing 

door, io that EO one oovdd pass without their these we must aaysomethmg as to the meteoro- 
penmssioni and clustered iu the haU, in a state mgloal conditions regiured for the formation of 
of wonder and alarm, were Madame Decroy, Mrs this peculiar ice-incrnstafcion. 

Claridge, Miss Kate, and Biddy Quin. At sight In long-continued and severe frost, the CEirth is 
of the officer the soldiers recovered their_ arms, frequently chilled to a considerable depth, and to 
while the group iu the hall turned inquiringly jj clegree that it absorbs the warmth from 

towards him. He thou, as briefly ae was possible, lowermost stratum of air, which becomes icily 
informed them of the search it was his paxntul consequence ; while the trees, buildings, 

duty 0 ma ce. witbin the cold stratum naturally share the 

^ surrounding temperature. This cold stratum 

FROST -PHENOMENA. may be from twenty to forty feet in thickness, j 

' Some few people may petiaps have remarked many degrees watm^ If 

and remembered an uuuaual meteorological pheno- ““ “ though there 

menon which oeoaried in London last Christmas ‘J dnrmg its short 

night We had had several weeks of hard frost, “““ “• M directly it 

and the cold on Christmas morning was rendered ‘h® SJ^d or any other iM-coid substance, 

more piercing than ever by a bitter east wind, it mU oongeai at once, and cover it, whatever it H 
though mdioations of an approaching thaw were with a glare of transparent loe, M notioed above, 
not wanting. About the middle of the day, snow “Iwed that when tlie ioe first began 

'began to fSl ; but in the evening this changed to fc™ »P“, f ? telewh mre, it was in the 
rSi, which frose as it eome down ; and by ten ^i^P/ “11, which instep of h^g- 

o’oloek not only were the pavements covered with “8 a® wire, or being eiyslallised round it, 
a sheet of slippery ioe, but walls, lamp-posts, as one would have expected, merely rested upon it, 
railings, &o. wfre all glased in like manner, the wire tondimg its lower eirenmfemnee only. 
Every object upon which the eye rested glittered iU ram eontinued to faU, the cylinder moreased in 
and sparHed, looking as if it had received a sise, until its diameter measured from half an inch 

suddef ooati^ of gtas; while from every roof ™. *6“ ,“f 

and ledge hnng a fringe of ioioles, some of them development; but then the intensity of the cold 
1 J? 1 . • 1 4.1 T 4 -/.. V.- 4.1 abated somewhat, and the ram which was still 

as mnoh as a foot m length. In the morning, the of fteesing the moment it touched 

whole fairy-like appearance had vanislied. ^ qP Ijq trickle over it, and form 

This sorb of thing does not often occur ^ in lo^g of icicles, remarkable for their regularity 
EngJahdj and when it does, it lasts but a few and uniformity. This was the second stage, and 
hours at the outside ; hut in certain latitudes, the heavily laden wires looked like nothing so 
the requisite meteorological conditions sometimes much as gigantic combs. 

1 continue for days and even weeks together, and often that the third stage of develop- 

then the results are moat disaalrous. The rain ? reached; but it does sometimes happen 

oonthmes to HI, and to freese as it fells ; and the I?!*™!? “ • .“"11“,'^ il'f 

, . 4.1 • 1 J3 4.1 ■ 1 1.', 4 n lull size, the rain ceases, the sky clears, and the 

crust ol ice grows thicker and thicker, until tall to shine. Its rays are much too feeble 

trees and miles of telegraph wire are broken down to melt the ice ; but they pass through it to the 
by the enormous weight. Fortunately, the phe- more sensitive black wire within, w'hose teinpera- 
nomenon is generally arrested before it attains ture is so much raised that it melts the partiole.s 
this extreme degree of development ; and when of ice in immediate contact with itself ; its cohe- 
it does occur, seems to he almost entirely confined sion with the heavy roll of ice above is destroyed, 
to the steppes of Southern Russia. r and the latter, unable any longer to maintain its 

» It may be remembered that during the winter twists round so as to describe a semi- 

■ ® 1 • 4.1 circle and exactly reverse its position. The icicles 

of 18 /(i- 7 , taueut refeiencea were inHe in the „p_i/fte air above the wire, while the 

newnapeis to the afete of . the Sonth Buleian roll hangs below it ; and if there should be more 
telegraph lines, many ot which, especially those rain, a second row of icicles will bo formed oppo-site 
in the governments of*- Kherson and Tauri&a, the first, producing a striking resemblance to the 

I^n — : I : ^ 
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rats caxoiise "beliiud tlie wainscot. To be over- 
wlielraed with piles of accounts and musty letters, 
made to interview griin-looking keepers and bailiffs, 
all' Sir Levdsing me ! Lectured upon my duties 
as a landlord, and patted on the head by scores 
of horrid old villagers, who told me how I had, 
grown, and how they remembered me in petti- 
coats ! It was really too much. Of course I 
couldn’t stay down there; and as all my Mends 
have made up their -parties for this festive season, 

I am left in the lurch, and the fog.’ 

‘And you are coming down to enliven us,’ said 
George Wynne. ‘We shall be very quiet; only my 
brother-in-law and three children, and my sister.’ 

‘But I thought your sister’ 

‘Yon are thinking of the married one, poor 
Florence. Yon do not know my younger sister. 
Well, I shall expect you at the station to-morrow, 
2 J5 train. At present I have an engagement, and 
must run away.’ 

The new baronet was left looking out over the 
miry pavement, where a few men hurried along 
in overcoats, and water-proofed women, exhibiting 
a good deal of thick boot, struggled on through 
the drivrhg rain from their visit to the Oliristmas- 
decked shops. 

■‘Cheerful season!’ muttered Lewis, for to him 
the festival was little else than a name. Early left 
an orphan, he had only been as a guest, an outsider 
in its social gatherings and happy reminiscences ; 
so it all seemed very wearisome and dull. And as 
he looked back over his checkered life, he wondered 
what would be the end. He thought of the bright 
days of his boyhood, the sad struggles with 
poverty which were his when he grew to man’s 
estate ; the careless, irseless life when he had parti- 
ally surmounted them, rendering of no axmil the 
talents God had given him, because the love 
which had lighted him onwards was quenched 
by the chill hand of death ; of the pure desire 
and purpose that love had given to his life, and 
which for years after its loss, had made him way- 
ward and careless. And now that his mind had 
regained its balance, now that he was once more 
ready for the conflict, the rusted talents needed no 
brightening, the new-found energy was useless, for 
a life of ease and pleasure lay before him. 'VVhat 
he wanted, he could stretch out his hand and take. 
So it was_ that, ten days before Christmas, he 
accepted his friend’s invitation to accompany him 
to the little fisHng-village down on the south 
'Coast, 

The next day, in the misty evening, the two 
drove up to the lodge-gates of George Wynne’s 
home. It had originally been a farm-house, but 
enlarged from time to time ; and with the ancient 
lichened wails still standing, and the square tower 
■ sonie ancestor of ambitious mind had set upon one 
wing, the structure had gained such an imposing 
appearance, that ft was now called the Castle. At 
the gate, the old lodge-keeper came out to welcome 
them. Wrinkled, toolhlosSj her scant gray hair 
blown abont by the rough sea-wind, she was an 
nni'lea^ant picture, and reminded the^baropet so 
Ic-rdbly of the persecutions of Ms own tenantsj 
, tiUu he turned to the other Mndow of the carriage. 
I He started as he did so, .it the utter contrast of 


what he saw. In the dark setting of the window- 
frame, -with the shifting light of the carriage-lamp) 
dancing about her, stood another woman, with a 
face such as Lewis had never seen before ; such a 
face as a painter might have striven in the old 
days to give to the Magdalene of his imagination, 
of which the holiness, almost divine, of expression 
was pervaded by a piatient sadness from some deep) 
piast grief, the shadow of which still remained ; 
a strangely beautiful picture in the wavering 
light. Transfixed with astonishment, Lewis sat 
staring at the apparition, while an exquisite smile 
deepened over the fair face, chasing away the 


George ! ’ she cried, dispelling his half-formed 
idea that the vision was only a creation of his 
brain. 

' George Wynne turned. ‘ Ivy ! ’ he exclaimed. 
‘You here?’ 

She stretched a little white hand through, the 
open window and clasped 'her brother’s. ‘I am 
so glad to see you,’ she said. — ‘And yon,’ she added 
to Lewis ; ‘ though George of course forgets to tell 
me the names of any friends whom he invites ! 
— I shall he home in time for dinner, George. 
I came to sec old Mrs Brown’s little grandchild.’ 
She drew the crimson shawl closer about her head, 
and disappeared into the darkness, followed by the 
old woman’s muttered blessings. 

‘ She looks well, dame,’ said George quickly. 

‘Ay, sir. “ God’s angel ” the little one calls her. 
We could not have well spared her/ 

They drove on, ‘ Wynne, who she 1 ’ asked 
Lewis breathlessly. 

‘ My sister,’ he answered. ‘ I have been anxious 
about her. She was very ill last ’ summer. Poor 
Ivy!’ 

‘What a lovely face!’ Lewis coixtinued. ‘I 
never saw any one so beautiful.’ 

‘Yes,’ George answered abrupjtly. ‘How cold 
it is I’ He drew up both windows, and was silent 
till they reached the house. 

Arrived at the castle, Lewis Hogarth dressed 
in his low old-fashioned room, with a conflicting 
medley of sensations. It was years since he had last 
been there; but his thoughts were not busy with 
any phantom of the past ; they were now filled 
with the unexpected beauty of his friend’s sister, 
to whom, when he first heard of her existence, he 
had not given a second thought.^ 

Ho found his way down-stairs a little before 
dinner-time, into the long drawing-room, with 
dark oak rafters and modern furniture, gay with 
all the traces of woman’s handiwork and presence ; 
and before the door leading to the conservatory, 
half-hidden by the heavy curtains, stood his 
hostess, Ivy Wynne. 

He came in, qixietly; and she, absorbed by 'a 
book in her hand, did not notice his entrance. 
For a moment he watched her silently. The face, 
which he had but half seen in the misty twilight, 
was far more lovely, now that the .form of the 
head was visible, with its wealth of golden waves. 
Presently she looked np. ‘ I beg your pardon,’ 
she said ; ‘ I did not hear you come in.’ She 
closed her book, stepped from tbe shadow of the 
curtains, and came towards him. 

But as the girl advanced, a great horrified 
surprise came over the baronet. A mist seemed 
to come before his eyes, and hide the face he had 
but one moment before deemed so fair. In its 
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stead came a crooked inissliapen figure, limping 
with ungraceful, halting motion. Was this the 
woman — ^this the w'oman who for two hours had 
filled his thoughts ? 

‘ George has told me your name,’ she said gently, 
taking no heed of the behaviour of her guest. ‘ I 
hope he has also told you who I am ?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ he stammered; ‘it is— I have — I 
mean it is a great pileasure to me to make your 
acquaintance.’ 

She pointed to a chair, and moved away to her 
own, a kind of lounge beside the fire. Then he 
realised the truth. This woman with the glorious 
eyes and perfect face, with that almost divine 
holiness of expression, was — a cripple i 


Christmas morning, bright and clear, with the 
sun shining on the snow-laden branches of the 
great laurels, and washing the silver frost-work 
from_ the window-panes. The yule-log burn- 
ing in the little morning-room, with its holly 
wreaths and vases of hot-house flowers lifting 
their delicate petals in surprise at the keen blast 
which stirred them. One window was open, and 
through the sere Virginian creeper stems which 
clustered round it, three little children were 
sprhikling crumbs on the snow-carpet, printed by 
the robins’ tiny feet as they hopped to and fro 
gathering their Christmas bounty. They were 
pretty children, golden-haired, gray-eyed, like their 
dead mother. Lazily watching them, Lewis Hogarth 
stood at the other window, drumming the panes, 
looking out now and then vaguely at the white 
distance, so peaceful and still, save when at inter- 
vals was heard the low sough of the sea, which 
stretched away to the right hand, and the first 
tones of the church bell which came across the 
fields. 

Sometimes in the course of our lives there 
comes a season — an oasis in the desert as it were — 
of rest, . when the past grows dim and distant, and 
future there seems none ; when in the present we 
are so content that all the rest may go, so long as 
we can drift on aimlessly in the same sweet calm. 
In one of such pauses Sir Lewds Hogarth jbad been 
spending the past ten days. It seemed as if some 
sjiell were cast upon him, as though some fascina- 
tion, till then unknown, fettered his senses. Only 
on this Christmas morning he had awakened to a 
knowledge of its cause. Why or how he could 
not tell, birt he knew that he loved Ivy Wynne, 
with a love strong and tender, such a devotion as 
the Catholics of old time gave to their patron 
saints ; such a love as he had deemed over for 
him years ago. He had forgotten all besides, 
utterly contented in that lonely ancient country- 
house, made bright by the face of its mistress. 
Those old gray walls, so marred and weather- 
worn, the thick rough growth of the climbing 
leaves that bore her name, the sweet pure face 
— all these things passed through his miud as 
he stood there, thinking, thinking ; for he knew 
that ere long lie would" be called upon to make a 
choice which, in a measure, must have an influ- 
ence over his whole life. On that first evening, 
in the shock of his discovery of the fearful 
blemish Fate had cast upon the woman he since 
had learned to love, he sought to avoid her. It 
seemed so terrible — that lovely face and crooked 


feeble fonn, that angel smile and those ungainly 
movements ; till, when he was next morning for 
the second time alone wdth her, the scales fell 
from his eyes, and he saw her as she was ; he 
realised the beauty of the character her brother 
had been describing to him ; he understood the 
veneration in which she was held by those around 
her, and then he found himself talking to her as 
though their friendship had lasted yeai’s. And 
soon she had heard more of his life and thoughts 
and hopes thau any one else in the world. To her 
he had unlocked the secrets of the hidden past, and 
noted the tears gather in her eyes as he told of his 
dead love. For the past, she pitied him ; for the 
future, she spoke to him as no one else had done, 
of his duties to the old home, which he afiected 
to depreciate. He had never in the course of his 
wanderings seen another woman like her; he 
forgot the bent figure and ungainly walk, as the 
light changed and softened in those wonderful 
eyes. And now the glamour had been thrown 
1 over him, and he knew he loved her. 
i During those few days much of the sadness had 
I gone from her face — perhaps for the joyous season. 
As the bells were still pealing, she appeared 
dressed for the Christmas morning service. 
‘Children,’ she said, ‘are you coming with me 
to church, or will you stay with the robins i ’ 

‘ Aunt Ivy ! ’ cried the youngest, a little one of 
four years old, running up and clinging to her 
with the love and confidence of all children 
towards her — ‘Aunt Ivy! where do the robins 
go to church?’ ■ 

A great tenderness came into her eyes, a yearn- 
ing look of motherliness towards the motherless 
child, as she led her back to the window, ‘ Up 
there, May, in the great hoUy-tree. Don’t you 
see the berries 1 The fairies have decked them 
Avith white feathers in the night.’ 

' ‘ And they have church there, and God listens 
to them?’ 

Ivy smiled. ‘Ho doubt,’ she said. 

‘ And Alfred says the robins don’t go to heaven. 
Is it true, auntie?’ continued the little one, plead- 
ing for her favourites. 

‘ I don’t know, dear. It is time to go to church. 
Run up to nurse.’ 

‘But auntie, my little canary was all stiff, and 
Avouldn’t eat, and nurse said' it was dead ; and 
Alfred shut it up in a night-light box and put 
it in a hole. It had broken its leg, and could only 
hop on one, and I hope it Avill he well in 
heaven.’ 

‘So do I, darling,’ murmured Ivy, as the 
children sped away. She went to the Avindow and 
rested her head against the panes for a moment, 
watching the birds, Avhich had ended their morn- 
ing meal, and had flown, back to the great holly- 
tree, glowing red through its burden of snow. 
Lewis Avent to her, and as sbe lifted her face, 
her eyes Avere shining with tears. ‘ Childi’en say 
strange things — don’t they ?’ she said, smiling. 

‘Yes,’ was all he answered; hut ho longed to 
take her in his arms and bless her, and tell 
her all she, was to him. Perhap)s something 
in his voice did so, for she turned away and left 
him. 

In the afternoon, Lewis had strolled out with 
the other men doAvn to the fishers’ cottages upon 
the cM ; but they were soon involved in a discus- 
sion on farming implements, which in his state of 
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mind was not congenial; so he wandered back 
alone through the winding village street, where 
tlie children’s merry voices proclaimed it Ohrist- 
mas-tiine ; all happy ; and in his heart was a 
strange unrest, a doubting of the future. The 
door "of the old gray church was open ; some sudden 
impulse made him enter, and go up the holly- 
decked aisle and sit down in the old square pew 
whore he had sat that morning at Ivy's side. 
There was a trembling swell of music upon the 
silence, solemn chords upon the organ, the deep 
heart-soothing melody of Mendelssohn's grand 
angels' song, Best in the Lord. The organ throbbed 
and quivered, rolling its volume of sound among 
the wreathed pillars, then ceased suddenly, dying 
away into silence. 

‘ I did not know I had a listener,' said a soft 
voice close to him. 

'You!' he said, starting up, 'Was it you 
playingl' 

‘Yes. Why not?' 

‘Only because, I never heard anything like it,' 
he replied. ‘ How and where did you learn ?' 

‘ Here,' Ivy replied. ‘ I had a few lessons, and 
taught myself the rest. It is my ^catest happi- 
ness, I think,' she went on softly ; for she too had 
grown to trust him and talk — as she did so rarely — 
of herself. ‘ Whenever I am vexed or impatient, 
I come and play here.' 

They were walking slowly homeward now, over 
the powdery snow. ‘Are you ever impatient?' 
he said. It appeared to him iinpossible that 
earthly passions should have place in that nature, 
which seemed so near to heaven. 

, ‘Very often,’ she answered smiling; ‘more 
often than I like to say. You, a man, would not 
•understand what absurd little things trouble and 
fret me.’ . 

: ‘ But, to-day ?’ 

‘You share the sin of curiosity, I see,’ she 
answered. ‘ If you wish, I will tell you. I shall 
he glad, for it is a subject upon which I cannot 
speak at home. It is the future that troubles me,’ 
she went on quietly. ‘ I see a change approaching 
in the distance, coming nearer every day, and I 
know that my home will soon he my home no 
lon^T.' 

‘But your brother ’ 

‘You forget,’ she interrupted. ‘Sisters cannot be 
always first ; it would not be right they should j 
but — he has been all the world to me.’ 

, ‘Is George going to be married then?’ Lewis 
asked.-: 

* Some time, I supjSose.’ 

‘ But surely he would never wish you to leave 
; him ? ' ■ . 

‘0 no ; but — women are so different, you see. 
I suppose a dozen men could live together in that 
old house without a disagreement, yet two women 
could not. I have been first so long in the house 
—and it worrld never do.’ 

, ‘ But where shall you live then ? ' 

' ' ‘Oh, 'hfere,' she answered. ‘I could not leave 
the dear old village.’ 

‘ But yop.-jvill not be happy ? ’ 

f Yesj'^.slae' |nswerecl. ‘ I shall grow used to it ; 
and with use ?vi|l'come — content’ 

' The steadfast ;sraile in the gray eyes as she 
raio'-d Ihoju, .shining through a gatherfng mist of 
lean, haunted J^ewia Hogarth ; for many a year 
after, when that Christmas Day had 


gotten among the crowd of others which followed 
it, when by none but him were remembered all its 
pleasure and its pain. 


rOEE SINGING MICE. 




Since publishing our notice of these tiny musical 
creatures, we have received several communica- 
tions from obliging correspondents, which bear 
out our former remarks that the faculty of singing 
is natural to certain kinds of mice. 

In reply to those who consider the singing an 
evidence of disease, it might be mentioned that 
in a specimen examined by Frank Buckland, no 
traces of disease could be discovered. One friend 
remarks that the ordinary mouse is so strongly 
attracted towards the sounds from a piano when 
being tuned, that although perfectly wild before, 
it will get as near the piano as possible, and will 
sometimes be found in it. Mice have also been 
observed to dance round the piano in their own 
peculiar fashion, as long as the tuning k.sted, and 
as if they enjoyed it immensely. We offer the 
following additional facts and testimonies, as a 
further help to tho study of this interesting 
subject. 

A correspondent in India writes as follows : 
‘One clay I was rotised early in the morning 
by the exquisite music of some unknown animal. 
The melody proceeded from a hole in the next 
wall, and was very agreeable at that time ; but I 
could not discover ymo tho singer was. I could 
not recollect to have previously seen any creature 
lodged in the hole whence this harmonious song 
flowed. The notes bore a close resemblance to 
the vajantri music, and I made no hesitation in 
concluding that that was the source from which 
ancient Indians derived this music ; for that sound 
produced the same flow of sounds on a small scale 
as the vajantri pipes of the Hindus. What can 
this creature be, I said to myself, which sings 
so sweetly in the wall ? Can it be a snake ? 
Afterwards I often heard the same music with- 
out seeing the singer. But one evening, soon 
after the lamps were lit, three mice came out 
from the wall, and one of them sang the same 
tunes in my presence. The mice were small 
in size, as I thought on account of their tender 
ago. Subsequently I often heard their music, 
until the time of my departure from, the place. 

. . . Singing mice I now conceive are quite 
common throughout India.’ 

The next account comes from a lady in Limerick : 
‘ Some time since, we were much astonished, one 
evening at dinner, to hoar a singing or rather 
chirrup through the room. At times it seemed in 
the air, then on the floor, and even at the same 
thne from each end of the room. We could find 
no^ cause. One suggested tho house was taken pos- 
session of by crickets ; another laughed and cried 
out : “ A real ghost.” After we had retired from 
the room, the servant called mo, and shewed me a 
number of tiny mice under the table, singing 
most cheerily, and eating the crumbs that had 
fallen. They ate and sang and washed their faces. 
Seeming so much at home, I kept quiet and 
watched them. Their appearance was peculiar; 
the body was shorter, and of a darker colour than 
the mice we commonly see in houses. The ears 
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were larger, and the face longer — particularly 'the 
nose, which was Tong and narrow — the eyes large 
and bright They sat up and sang such a clear 
thrilling, joyous song, much like that-of the canary, 
but very much weaker, their little throats throb- 
bing all the time.’ 

We have the following interesting particulars 
from a lady in Dublin : ‘ Being a great lover of 
birds, and indulging my fancy to a rather con- 
siderable extent, I pay the usual penalty, that of 
being subjected to frequent inroads of mice. It is 
no unusual thing to see five or six running about 
my bird-room almost tame, picking up the seed 
scattered from the many cages hung around. Some 
years since, my mother, a delicate old lady, who 
lived very much in her own room — which was 
directly over that in which I kept my birds— com- 
plained that she was frequently awakened during 
the night by the constant warbling of my canaries, ^ 
This I knew to he impossible, as, being a very 
light sleeper, I should have heard them mysell^ 
as the birds were kept in my dressing-room, which 
opened on my own bedroom. This was going on 
for some time, and though I moved some of my 
singing-birds, still my mother complained. At 
length, one evening my housemaid called me, 
saying that one of the birds had got out of his 
cage, and was singing behind a large chest iu the 
room ; that she had lighted a candle to look for 
it, but could not find it, though she heard it sing- 
ing, and she feared it had got into a mouse-hole. 

I went up at once, and most distinctly heard the 
warbling, and felt quite puzzled, as I knew no bird 
would sing in the dark and under such circum- 
stances. The note was not that of a canary ; but as 
I had several foreign birds, I thought one of them 
might have escaped ; but on looking at the cages I 
found all right. I returned to the drawing-room 
really astonished, saying the notes must have, come 
from the ghost of a dead canary. 

‘I generally re.ad and work in my bird-room, 
to enjoy the society of my feathered friends ; 
and in a few’- days after I had heard the strange 
song, I was reading, w'hen I was attracted by 
the same notes, hut much louder, and evidently 
; coming from more than one vocalist. On look- 
ing, I saw three mice picking up the seed, and 
I at the same time singing as sweetly, though not 
quite so loud, as a good canary. They seemed 
larger than the common mice, and darker. They 
were so tame they scarcely minded me, and 
remained until they had eaten as much as they 
wished. They became daily visitors, and every one 
iu the house heard them. Strange to say, they 
first appeared in the upper rooms. ' As our house 
was' isolated, they could not have come in from a 
neighbouring house. They disappeared as mysteri- 
ously as they came, which I attributed to the 
presence of a small Spanish greyhound, a great 
mouser, whose mode of dealing with them was to 
pounce suddenly on them and to swallow them 
■whole. I cannot say how much I missed the little 
warblers. I considered them a great acquisition, 
quite as much as any singing bird, I have never 
since seen or heard a singing mouse, and was 
ungrateful enough to have forgotten the pleasure 
they had given me, until reminded by the article 
in your J ournal. 1 feel quite positive that the song 
is not the result of disease, as I never saw fatter, 
sleeker, or more merry mice ; and there must have 
been a number of them, as they were heard in 


several parts of the house, and remained about a 
.year,’ ^ 

A business mau in Edinburgh detained in the 
office a little later than usual* one evening, had 
the pleasure of hearing one of these little creatures 
perform. ‘Ha-ving occasion,’ he writes, ‘ to remain 
a little late one evening, my attentiou w’^as attracted 
by what seemed like the singing of a canary at 
a distance. Being somew’hat puzzled to account 
for this, after some search we found the song 
! proceeded from a Jmouse under one of the desks, 
apparently in search of food, as a piece of bread 
placed near it speedily vanished. The mouse gave 
another short song, took himself away, and has 
not since been heard of. The song was somewhat 
of a monotone, hut sweet withal; a continuous 
sort of trill, now and then somew^hat piping,’ 

A correspondent kindly sends us the follo'wing 
curious anecdote ; ‘ Some years ago, in my school- 
days, myself and four brothers had a tutor. , My 
father fitted up a room for us, which we called 
our school, -wherein we had a piano, upon which, 
it -w'as the rule of our tutor to give myself, 
brothers, and two sisters lessons in music every 
day. You may suppose from this that the piano 
got some fearful thumping daily from five very 
rpugh^ lads alone. During our lessons some of 
the higher (treble) notes of the piano began to 
stick — that is, they would not rise after being 
pressed down. Our tutor said this -was caused 
by dampness, and recommended the instrument 
to be wheeled round to the fire at nights to cure 
these sticking notes. But after trying this plan 
several times, with no result towards its object, 
our tutor was determined to give the piano a 
thorough cleaning, and in doing so found, to our 
great astonishment, under the treble notes two 
mice-nests, one of which had five young ones.; 
The nests were made chiefly of silk, taken from 
the ornamental -wood-work in front of the piano, 
iu which we had often been surprised to find 
holes; and my mother on several occasions accused 
myself aud brothers of pushing our fingers through 
the silk and making these holes, Now the build- 
ing of these nests must have been going on while 
Ave were practising on the instrument, as Ave 
had heard several times something, as Ave fancied, 
inside the piano making a gnawing noise, little 
dreaming at the time that it was musical mice 
Avho were at the bottom of it all ] ’ 

CHRISTMAS IN PRISON. 

BX ONE LONG- SINCE RELEASED. 

That bright and joyous season of the year, when 
even the hearts of criminals are made to feel its 
exhilarating influence, bad come round. Long 
and anxiously had Christmas Day been looked 
forward to by many, as a day which would give 
us some little enjoyment. Enjoyment, do I say ? 
Yes; enjoyment; for such is the extraordinary 
nature of man, that the very smallest change 
from' ordinary existence will give new zest to life 
and make it for a time more endurable. Thus 
Avith us poor prisoners. Christmas Day had 
come round again; and even as the lively bells 
outside sent forth a merry peal, ushering iu the 
festive morn, so did their sound strike up AVi thin 
us all the better thoughts and pleasurable feelings 
of our hearts. The surly turnkey for once un- 
bended in his ordinary stern reser’/e, and opened 
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! liis lips to return- a civil answer wlien the prisoner 
. — forgetful at the moment of that janitor’s unre- 
lenting severity— passed the compliments of the 
day. 

Everything conspired to make us happier than 
' we had hitherto keen. The sun shone forth in 
i unclouded majesty, and though its rays descended 
i not so low as our wall-encompassed yard, yet we 
^ could see it shining clearly on the surrounding 
lofty buildings. The -weather too was remarkably 
mild ; more like a morning in. May ; so that there 
was nothing to chill the warmth of feeling we 
each experienced. 

This year Christmas came npona Sunday, -which 
thus caused us the loss of a holiday; for had it 
fallen upon a w'eek-day, that week-day would 
have been a holiday. Christmas Day is ordi- 
narily -a day of rejoicing. But when it comes on 
a Sunday, much of the old-fashioned rejoicings and 
festivities is put aside till the foEowing day by 
persons who axe free to do as they please. In 
prison, however, not so. The boon of a Christmas 
Day when it falls on a Sabbath consists only in 
the extra fare that is then given. It stays not 
the ordinary dreary, monotonous toil which would 
; begin as usual on the following morn. But this 
did not trouble us much then. The happy day 
had come which was to give us some change from 
the ! diet we had been living upon so long ; and 
though it was only one meal extra, still it was 
known to be such as many outside would be glad 
to jump at. In fact this was the anniversary of 
roast-beef, potatoes, and beer, to be served out to 
the prisoners in addition to the usual allowance ; 
and most eagerly was the day looked for weeks 
previously. The same indulgence would be given 


on New Year’s Day; but generally Christmas was 
considered the most enjoyalole. 

By ^his time I had got so accustomed to my 
hard but dean barrack-bed, that I could ordinarily 
sleep very well. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, many thoughts had kept me awake through 
much of the night— thoughts of those belonging 
to me ; for young as I was, I had got a wife— and 


thoughts of those too whose agency had brought 
me tiiere. Had she, my poor partner, any Christ- 
l' mas dinner 1 Had they, rich as they were, better 
fare in prospect? And if they had, could they 
eat it -with the same health and strength that 
I, their prisoner in jail, now possessed ? 

As the first dawn of day peeped through, our 
windows, every one got up and dressed in his 
coarse but clean attire. Then on the door being 
opened, all took a brisk walk in the yard, with a 
more cheerful countenance than I had noticed for 
a long time. Little ‘Bobbie’— a bird we had 
caught weeks before, and let loose again— came 
flying down from his post on some high turret 
which had the sun’s rays upon it, to dock for a 
few extra crumbs; and as he peeked away at a 
q^uantity that was soon thrown to him, it seemed 
as. if he too hopped about more' lively than usual, 
while “Ms chirping notes appeared more musical. 
Such was the welcome accorded to the little bit 
^ new life which on that day came to enliven 



essed in their best, walked 
ore bland and' animating 

EvenK, .relaxed 

ething like a smile could 
very one seemed; to feel 


that it was indeed a day of joy — ^liiough, alas ! 
not so to too many— and frequent blessings were 
heaped upon the heads of those who thus caused 
the wretched prisoners to participate, if ever so 
slightly, in the general hilarity of the season. 
Within our prison, there happened to be not one 
under ‘ severe punishment ; ’ and consequently all, 
save the sick, coukl share in the additional com- 
forts and pleasure of the day. 

To me, the first salutation was from Old Sam, 
echoed by others : ‘ A merry Christmas to you, 
Blank ! ’ 

‘ The same to you, old boy ! and you too, mess- 
mates ! ’ was my reply,’ as like salutations passed 
around, and conversation, principally about the 
extra dinner, became general. 

‘ Is it settled, Sam ? ’ asked one of the new- 
comers, addressing the old man, he being con- 
sidered the oracle of the ward, and in his 
capacity of wardsrnan, knowing the most, ‘ Is 
it settled that we are to have the extra dinner 
to-day?’ 

‘Certain sure,’ was the reply. ‘I heard Mr 

K give- directions about it not many minutes 

ago. It ’ll be sent out to bake, afterwards cut up 
in front [the front offices], and then brought down 
here in tins.’ 

‘ But is the beer going to be allowed ? ’ queried 
another. 

‘ Ah ! ’ replied Old Sam. ‘You’ll find it -come 
in here by gallons, and regularly served out^ as is 
always done at them times. I knowed all about 
it long ago, though I wouldn’t say nothing then, 
as in case you should be disappointed.’ 

‘And pray, Sam,’ said I, ‘how came you to 
know so much beyond everjr one else ?’ 

‘ Because,’ be replied, ‘ I ferrets out everythink ; 
and if I hears half a word, I’ll find out t’other half 
if I can, when it’s for my good in any way to 
do so.’ 

Satisfied, however, in our own minds, without 
placing too much dependence on what he might 
say, we patiently waited the dinner-ho-ur. All 
was carried on ,as usual until that time. The 
service in the chapel was performed in accordance 
with the ceremonies of the day, and it struck me 
there was more earnestness in attending to it by 
the prisoners than usual. Perhaps it was because 
there was a little of something new to be heard 
in addition to the ordinary daily routine of official 
religious worship. And this again shews how 
beneficial, variety even in such matters, would be. 
But whether or no, great attention was now paid 
to what was uttered from the pulpit. 

After commg from chapel, the prisoners -went 
to their respective yards, where they bad full 
liberty to exercise themselves as they pleased till 
the dinner-hour. Now, I must observe here that 
the dinner-hour originally was noon ; but a few 
weeks previous to this date it had been altered 
to one o’clock. To-day, however, the customary 
allowance for dinner was served out at noou, so 
that the extra Christmas fare should be a supple- 
mentary meal at two p.m. What we had for the 
common food at twelve o’clock was the usual bread 
and soup, nothing more. This was hardly touched 
by any one, most of ns saving it for some other 
time. Then began onr preparations for the great 
feast. The table was neatly laid; plates and 
knives and forks were placed in good order ; and 
the chimes of a neighbouring clock outside were 



allowances ofthe baked beef and potatoes, appeared, tlxe others as they busily plied their knives and 
The siyht and smell of them were almost a feast in forks. It was a curious and an interesting .sight, 
themselves, for nothing of the kind had we caught All appeared as ordinary common individuals, 
glimpse of for many a long day. Boiled food of and to my gaze, not one then had any of the 
the same description, it is true we had had ; but look which habitual or professional criminals 
then it was neither. of such good quality, quantity, generally possess. Yet there were- two or three 
nor cooking. noted characters seated at that board, though 

The first lot of beef and potatoes passed ■ us by, only, this time, here as misdemeanants, ISText 
followed by a large can of beer holding about to me on my left was poor A — the talented 
sis gallons. This went through the middle lodge scholar, teacher, thinker ; and now, whatever 
to the correction or felon side ; and so did the previous wrong he had done, an earnest-minded, 

second and third arrivals, much to the increase good man. Adjoining him was B C — 

of our longing desires. Presently it came to our the well-known smasher ’ or nttcrer of base 
turn ; and each of us soon had a pound of solid coin, a short man, with a • sunburnt laughing 
good beef, the same quantity of potatoes, and countenance. He had endeavoured to ^palm’ a 
a pint of porter. Need I say with what zest we piece of money, but failed ; and when taken, swal- 
qnickly sat down_ in our places to enjoy this lowed the had half-crown, at risk of suffocation, 
unwonted feast 1 Picture it if you can, my readers. Ultimately, under the doctor’s hands, the spurious 
I have it all before me now as I rewrite these coin was recovered, and brought in evidence 
words from the fading original. Yes ; the whole against him. 

scene is in_my eye now, and all I then felt, with Opposite to me was Old Sam, grown gray in 
all I have since gone throirgh, and the many other crime— reckless, hardened by a career so truly 
Christmases spent in many strange places, amid wonderful and horrible, even to suspicion of 
many wondrous scenes and peoples, civilised and murder, that what I learned of him would be a 
uncivilised, since that hour when, with other startling history by itself. Yet even he was not 
prisoners, I greedily fell-to on the really good bad. He too was in prison as a misdemeanant for 
fare before me. Oh, with what relish was it coining, and so serious was his offence, that he had 
eaten ! No gourmet could have plunged into got three years. 

the daintiest dish with more gusto than did we Among others around the Christmas table was 
tackle^ the tempting and ample supply before ns, a gentlemanly looking man who had got a sen- 
Nor did we — ^Iiardened, and reprobate as' doubtless tence ' of six mouths’ imprisonment first, to ba 
all prisoners^ are considered to be by outsiders — followed by seven years’ transportation. His 
forget to quietly ask a blessing, and also thank offence was perjury while in the police force, and 
the generous donor of that feast. To me, it seemed trying to get a conviction against an innocent 
there never could be better food. Indeed, I person to whom he owed some grudge. He had 
sincerely hoped that all I knew might have as a rather unpleasant tune of it ; though to the credit 
good. ' of prisoners be it spoken, that after a first hard 

The health of those who had given us this treat fling at such men, they abate their indignation, 
was pledged in a manner which no one need have and as all there are in a measure alike — criminals 
been ashamed off It came from the hearts of men real or assumed to be — they try to be quiet and 
made happy for a time in the midst of their agreeable. This policeman had another to join 
misery, by the bounty of others. ^ And if those him while I was there ; and they both quarrelled 
kind persons could have seen the joyous couute- fearfully, letting out many a secret as to the 
nances around that table, it must have diffused doings not only of themselves, hut the Force 
intense pleasure within their own benevolent generally and the orders given them. Another 
hearts. character before my eye at that Christmas table 

It may seem strange to say so, and yet hungry was a half-silly, dwarfish young man, more like a 
as we had felt, not one in the ward could manage boy than one grown, up. A foundling, he had 
the whole quantity of meat belonging to him. I never known the tender care of parents nor the 
was satisfied before half had been eaten, and guiding voices of the good. Ever in some trouble, 
consequently reserved a portion for my supper which was often forced upon him, I pitied him, 
and the next clay. No doubt the beer in a and wished I were a rich man, to have taken him 
measure lessened our appetite, for I have often by the hands when both of us were free, 
since noticed such to be the case, especially when One more was a surly morose fellow, who knew 
it was porter or stout. However, in our ward it several in the ward, and was an out-and-out 
was found that with our ordinary food added, we ‘shake-buzzer,’ that is, an expert thief from ladies 
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alone. He mentionea a case wHcli I could not 
doubt— for in there a sort of freemasonry pro- 
hibited lies among each other— in which he was 
the real culprit, while another man was- trans- 
ported for it. He was in look so, like the other 
man who was coming quietly along at the time, 
that when he stole a lady’s gold watch and her 
urse, the innocent man wms pointed out by the 
ewildered lady, and despite his assertions to 
the contrary, was found guilty, and sent away ! 

Besides these, we had three or four more of a 
quiet and gentlemanly appearance in manner and 
tone ; one of them very reserved and even 
haughty in his hearing. Ho one in the ward 
knew hdm, and I never heard who or what he 
was. I fancied he must have been high in posi- 
tion outside ; for even in talking occasionally 
with me he would speak abrupt and witha curt- 
ness not very pleasant to hear. If the officers 
knew his offence, it was studiously kept from us. 
His sentence of six months was without hard 
labour. If alive and chancing to read this, he 
will remember me, not only from one particular 
conversation we had, but from the special events 
of the evening following that Cliristmas dinner. 

The afternoon was spent in talking and walking, 
and at supper (tea-time) our gruel was scarcely 
touched. How could it he, the horrid stuff, after 
such a ‘feast for the gods’ as we had but just 
enjoyed ! Then came look-up ; and as soon as the 
wardroom door was closed upon us and darkness 
had set in, a huge fire was made in the chimney 
grate, the wooden forms placed around, and the 
whole of us seated in circle before the cheering 
blaze. All that was now wanted, apart from 
freedom, according to Old Sam, was tobacco, 
which delicious weed the sly fellow pretended he 
had not got, though. I had seen a quid secretly 
stowed away in his moutli. The next thing was 
for one or more of us to spin a ‘yarn and here 
I might moralise and advise to some possible 
good, were I not limited to space. Enough then 
to say that, though nearly every one there could 
teU many an ‘ owre true tale ’ of strange interest, 
and though it is well known that the professional 
criminal delights to boast of his deeds, yet on 
this occasion, and indeed nearly all my stay there, 
never a time but what all talk was hushed when 
I proffered, or was entreated to relate a something ! 
concocted in my brain from some of the works i I 
had read — Imnhoe, Bob Roy, the Talisman, and i 
Walter Scott generally, Dickens, then beginning i 
his fame, James, and Eenimoro Cooper.' Some- ' 
times the Arabian- Nights or Bulwer’s earlier 
novels were all more or less put under contri- 
bution by me. And it was curious as well as 
interesting to note the different tastes of my com- 
panions. Indeed I could uot help psychologically 
studying them under this aspect of their minds, 

, for it gave me an idea of what might have been 
their careers had each been always able to do as 
he now penitently wished. 

T have often thought of this scene on that, to 
me, most sadly memorable Christmas evening, 

, and have wopdered whether any of my then 
companions Ore alive, and what has been their 
' fate. I could have inquired, or sought out 
pemhance in the .eiiminal records, as to one or 
two who, I feared, -.were'too surely doomed to 
; continue iu such a life ; but the theme was too 
paiuful for me ; and after my release, I dreaded 


anything approaching the subject, excex)t to lay 
out in irarrafcive form the many notes I had made 
while there, and whiph I may perhaps yet oiler 
to the public. But if any of them are alive and 
chance to read this, they will remember tlie scene 
and the narrator. 

Hot till midnight, as the church clock in the 
free street outside told us, was my tale done ; and 
we went to our rest, all more or less thankful 
to heaven for what we had received, and grateful 
to the benevolent donors for our feast. 


A FOLDS. D LEAF. 

A FOLDEi) page, old, stained, and blurred, 

I found within your book last night. 

I did not read the dim dark word 
I saw in the slow-waning light ; 

So put it hack, and left it there, 

As if in truth I did not care. 

Ah ! wo have all a folded leaf 
That in Time’s book of long ago 
We leave : a half-relief 

Falls on us when we hide it so. 

Wo fold it down, then turn away, 

And who may read that page to-day ? 

Not you, my child ; nor you, my wife, 

Who sit beside my study- chair; 

For all have something in their life 
That they, and they alone, may bear — 

A trifling lie, a deadly sin, 

A something bought they did not win. 

My folded leaf ! how blue eyes gleam 
And blot the dark-hrown eyes I see ; 

And golden curls at evening beam 
Above the black locks at my knee. 

All me 1 that leaf is folded down, 

And aye for me the locks are brown. 

And yet I love them who sit by. 

My best and dearest — dearest now. 

They may not know for what I sigh, 

What brings the shadow on my brow. 

G-hosts at the best ; so let them he, 

Nor come between my life and me ! 

They only rise at twilight hour ; 

So light the lamp, and close the blind. 

Small perfume lingers in the flower 
That sleeps that folded page behind. 

So let it ever folded lie ; 

’Twill be unfolded when I die ! 

J. H. PANTON. 
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have not a grain of resolution in their character. 

GOOD RESOLUTIONS. jtjg ^ mockery of sincerity and earnestness, 

Ai the close of the year we hear many people that it cannot fail to provoke disgust in those who 
‘talking about the rules which they intend to ‘reverence truth above all things.’ And yet how 
adopt for the better ordering of their lives during common it is to find young men at this time of 
the ensuing twelve months. They have deter- year parading their list of good resolutions, for 
mined to relinquish bad habits, and to give up the purpose of edifying and favourably impressing 

those practices which militate against their moral their friends ! The pipe is to be given up ; foreign 

or material welfare. In short, they purpose languages are to be learned ; and other equally 
effecting a complete reform in their conduct, praiseworthy intentions are expressed. And acted 
which is to be put in force at the commencement upon in how many instances ? Alas }. in very few 
of the new year — but not a moment before, indeed. The pipe soon asserts its sway again, 
’They cling to the doomed habits with a tenacity and the foreign languages remain as foreign as 
•that is strangely inconsistent with their professed ever. 

determination to get rid of them. But we all But it is sad when we consider that this 
know what little reliance is to be placed upon disposition to form such resolutions as we have 
the professions of these individuals, who have a indicated is a sure sign of moral weakness, and 
crop of good intentions annually, that never or of moral weakness too that leads to irremediable 
rarely ripens into action. disorders. A hopeful young man imagines that 

Year after year they tell us the same story, aud he makes up for whatever laxity he may have 

lay before us their programme of good intentions been guilty of in his past conduct, by resolving 
for the new year, pointing out with pride, aud upon improvement in the future. And thus he 
satisfaction the chief items in it, and reiterating goes on year after year making resolntions only to 
with fervour their firm determination to perform break them, and unconsciously — but surely and 
everything promised. And how does it all end? inevitably — destroying that sense of moral recti- 
Perhaps for a week or a month the good resolu- tude within him, without which a man is the 
tions are observed ; and then our eager self- helpless prey of his own wicked passions. He 
reformer grows tired of improvement, and reverts fools himself into the belief that he will amend 
to the old order of things with a sigh of relief, in time ; and that he will he able by a determined 
It is not in the nature of a sincere man to talk efibrt to retrieve his past follies. But the years 
much about what good intentions he has formed creep on; and while he is putting off the day of 
with regard to himself or others ; and experience amendment, the bad habits are growing stronger, 
teaches us that little value is to he placed upon and the power of giving effect to good resolutions 
the professions of those who are anxious to let the is losing force and vitality. 

world know that they are very conscientious and < m 4 . a » 

ardently desire improvement. As a rule, we find : Y , 

that these people are both lazy and improvidsnt. is his motto; but the poet has added a pregnant 
They belong to that class of which. Mr Idicawber warning, to- those that put their trust in such 
was an eminent example ; and like that distin- foolish anticipations. 

.'gnished character, they are constantly in diffi- There are few spectacles more contemptible 
culties and troubles. In fact, they live in hope, than' this professed self-reformer when he has 
•and suffer in consequence.- reached an age at which, reform is almost hope- 

To men of industry and action, it must he less. He is then a miserable vacillating wretch, 
singularly uniileasant to hear these announcements full of . hatred towards those who have been 
■of contemplated self-reform from individuals who successful in life, and hearing a strong enmity 
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to prosperity in general. He considers that the 
world has ili-treated him ; that he has been mis- 
understood ; arid that if he had enjoyed fair play, 
he would have made his mark in the world. 
Probably he deems that he is a neglected genius, 
and tries to feel a lofty scorn for those successful 
mediocrities who look with pity and contempt 
upon his threadbare coat and shabby hat. He 
has a fine show of reasons to account for his ill 
success in -life, most of which spring from a fact 
of which he is extremely proud — ^namely, the 
: difference between him and the rest of the world 
— which difference is, from his point of View — 
usually a very lofty and poetical one — altogether 
in his favour. Thus he maybe one, according to 
his own report) whose passions will not brook 
control; whose nature is wild and untamable; 
and whose ideas are altogether opposed to the 
miserable conventionalities which regulate ordi- 
i nary people’s lives. It is difficult to persuade 
' such a one that he is but a conceited fool with 
a lazy • disposition and a vicious nature. He is 
, beyond reproof. Years of intellectual torpor and 
moral turpitude have destroyed the capacity for 
understanding truth or for appreciating good 
advice. How finely Pope has answered those 
who thus desire to escape censure by professing 
to be overmastered by strong passions. He has 
the following in an essay contributed to the 
Sjiectator : ‘ The strength of the passions will 
never be accepted as an. excuse for complying 
with them ; they were designed for subjection ; 
and if a man suffers them to get the upper hand, 
he then betrays the liberty of his own soul.’ 

It would be far better that those who cannot 
keep good resolutions should refrain from making 
them ; for there can be little doubt that in the 
process of making and then breaking them, the 
moral fibre of a man’s character becomes flaccid and 
relaxed. Our moral nature is so constituted that 
any trifling with it is fraught wdth injurious con- 
seguences ; and those who think that they may 
abuse it with impunity find out — when achieve- 
ment is nigh hopeless — that they have destroyed its 
vitality, and that they ate no longer in possession 
of that heaven-born sense which is our best guide 
through life. 

It cannot he too frequently urged that success is 
the ■ reward of labour, and that it is a vicious and 
mischievous fallacy to suppose rve can obtain it by 
any other means* A modern writer has beauti- 
fully expressed this idea, ; and of the many noble 
sentiments which Mr Buskin has given the world, 
perhaps there is not one so pregnant with deep 
and penetrating wisdom. In the Stones of Venice 
the following passage occurs : ‘ Now it is only by 
labour that thought' can be made healthy, and 
only by thought that labour can be made 'happy, 
and the two cannot be separated with impunity.’ 
This grand truth cannot be too earnestly taught 
and promulgated ; every child in the kingdom 
shovikl know it by heart, and learn to see and ' 
understand its beneficent meaning. But it ids to 
ho feared that many of those who have given up 
j the best portion of their lives to vainly hoping for 
I improve meul without making any actual effort to 
1 attain it, are past the period whpn such truths can 
I hrwve miicb elfoct. ’They are 'Wholly lost to the 
j world of action, and live iir an atmosphere of 
I dreams and chimerical anticipations, 'They are 


the chief creators of those airy structures called 
‘castles in the air,’ and are content to enjoy the 
empty pleasure derived from living in such fanci- 
ful edifices. No doubt they are of a mind with 
Pistol w'hen ho sings : 

If wishes would prevail with me, 

My inirpose should not fail with me. 

Yes ; if wishes would prevail, it would be a very 
lazy world indeed to live in ! 

We cannot contemplate without a feeling of 
sadness the position of those who, having thus 
postponed the day of reformation, find themselves 
at last face to face with the bitter reality. They 
are rudely awakened from, the moral lethargy into- 
which they have sunk ; they have neglected to 
make good use of Time ; but Time has played sad 
havoc with them. ‘ Old Age has clawed them in 
his clutch,’ and writhe and struggle as they may^ 
there is no escape from his grasp. 

In fine, people should reform, if it be necessary 
to do so, at once, and without parading their 
intentions before the eyes of the world. They 
should go to work silently, and with a firm deter- 
mination to carry out, no matter how trying or 
hard it may he at first, those virtuous designs 
which they deem necessary for their welfare. They 
should not look for applause from the world ; 
their highest reward will in due time come for 
the good they have done for themselves, or others j 
meanwhile they will enjoy that which assuredly is 
a sweet and precious possession — the consciousness 
that they are worthily fulfilling the object for 
which they were brought into this world. 

A more odious form of conceit than this bragging 
about self-reform dues not exist, and no effort 
should be spared in order to stamp it out. Let 
those then who wish to improve, labour to that 
end in silence and in sincerity ; success is sure to 
crown their efforts. And to those who flaunt their 
good resolutions in the eyes of the world — resolu» 
tions which are merely for show and not for use — 
we 'would reconuiiend the following proverb : ‘ Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and 
be wise.’ In short, let facta non verba be the 
motto of all. 


A SHADOWY STOBY. 

A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION OF ’98. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.— OHAPIEE III. 

Miss Deoroy turned as pale as death; as did 
her sister, who sank into a seat, apparently over- 
come by the shock ; but Madame Decroy said in 
her firmest, nay sternest tones : ‘ Search, sir ! I 
ask no immunity for my house. I wait the day 
when it shall be given to the flames, as have been 
so many houses in which their owners dared to 
find shelter. Your chiefs have been patient longer 
than I expected.’ 

Kate turned her pale face and scared eyes 
appealingly to her mother, as if to remind her 
how unwise it was to irritate a soldier ; hut the 
look was unheeded. Merely bowing in answer to 
Madame Decroy’s remarks, Westhury addressed 
himself to the sisters, and hurriedly explained 
what he proposed to do. On the information he 
I had received, he was compelled to search the 
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House ; lie liad no alternative ; but he wished 
to do so with as little inconvenience as possible. 

The House was broad and deep ; it stood upon 
a larrfe square of ground ; but it was not lofty, nor 
had It many apartments above. Nor were there 
any underground kitchens or cellars. Wcstbury 
said he would go up with no one but the ser- 
ffeant to examine the rooms, and that upon their 
return his men should go into the rooms and 
offices beyond the hall. No assent was given, but 
no objection was made to this plan, which was 
forthwith carried out. The two militia-men again 
‘stood at ease’ at the door, so that the front of 
the House was efficiently guarded ; and as has pre- 
viously been explained, the sides and rear were 
also under surveillance. 

All was silent and dark above. Not only was 
there no one to be discovered, but there were 
no signs of any one having recently been there; 
no chair was out of place, no bed disordered, as 
would have been the case had any fugitive been 
disturbed from his easily broken slumbers. In 
fact, Dickies spoke for both when^ he said: ‘I 
don’t believe there’s no one here, sir.’ 

Relieved more than he cared to shew, Westbury 
descended, the men rousing themselves when he 
appeared, as though they felt that now indeed they 
should be wanted. t-.- 1 1 

‘ You will take tlie men with you, Dickies, said 
the officer, ‘ and go over the rooms at the back.— • 
Shut the door, men.’ 

The door was closed, and the men came forward. 
Now, the great staircase spoken of sprung from 
one side of the hall, and at its foot a passage ran 
straight to the back of the house; but balf-way 
a strong door shut off the rear premises, and this 
door, either from habit in the troublous times, or 
for the more prosaic reason of its keeping out the 
draught, was always kept shut. Of course it was 
now opened; and the sergeant, still bearing the 
light, led the way, closely followed by the soldiers. 
As the last man passed the door, "Westbury ad- 
vanced to close it. The great lamp which swung 
and flared in the hall, threw its glare upon the stair- 
case and upon the door, as Westbury swung it to. 
He pushed it close, hut as he did so, recoiled with 
au exclamation of momentary surprise and alarm, 
for the shadow of a man, huge and distorted, as 
shadows often are, fell upon the door just in front 
of him. It was gone in an instant. Tor another 
instant the Lieutenant, recovering himself, thought 
the startling shade was his own ; but at once he 
knew it to he impossible, and glanced swiftly 
round. 

The group was still at the stair-foot; and as 
Westbury turned his face, with a now stern 
expression upon it, he could not help seeing a 
wild look, a look of consternation, on each of the 
faces which met his own. Again was the hue of 
Miss Kate’s cheeks pale to ghastliness ; and as the 
officer threw a rapid glance around the hall, their 
eyes followed. He approached the ladies. ‘ You 
will remember that I have not yet searched the 
dining-room,’ he said. (This was on the side of 
the liall opposite to his little sitting-room.) ‘I 
must do this. You cau see that I have no 
choice.’ 

Madame Decroy bowed without speaking, then 
moving forward, herself threw wide open the 
door of the chamber. There was a light^ burning 
there, but the room was empty. No living thing 


was to he seen or heard within it. After a brief 
but close search, Westbury came into the hall 
"baffled and not a little disconcerted — the women 
eagerly watching his every movement. 

Presently, upon hearing the returning^ steps of 
his men, he glanced up the broad stairs, as if I 
hesitating whether again to ascend them or not. ] 
In fact, he was upon the point of doing so, when 
a short gasping exclamation startled him, and he | 
saw Mias Decroy reel as though about to fall, i 
She had fainted ; and Westbury springing towards j 
her, caught her in his arms just as Dickies and his | 
satellites re-entered the hall to report that all | 
was quiet at the back of the house. This inci- j 

dent led to confusion for a time. Westbury i 

carried the insensible girl to the dining-room, , an | 
act which enlisted the sympathies of Madame j 
Decroy and Mrs Claridge in his behalf. He would 
fain have lingered longer with them ; but duty 
eompelled him to withdraw for the purpose of 
dismissing the men, Dickies giving it as his^ 
final conviction, that O’Flynn was as bad as 
MuUany ; and that Squire Decroy had not been 
within a day’s march of Boreen for a month, past ; 
flTifl that in point of fact he mtist be in France, 
as every one had always believed him to be. 

As the outer door swung after his subordinate, 
"Westbury turned and moved irresolutely towards 
his sitting-room ; then glancing across the hall, 
and seeing that the door of the dining-room was 
open, he mustered up sufficient courage to inquire 
after Miss Decroy. He found her sufficiently 
recovered to sit up. She smiled faintly when she 
saw him ; but with this smile there was, as there 
had previously been, an expression which was diffi- 
cult to understand — a terror, a wildness, which 
in some strange way was reflected on the faces of 
her mother and sister. Westbury said a few words 
expressive of bis regret at having thus disturbed 
them ; but Madame Decroy interrupted him ; 

‘ Not a word of apology is needed, sir ; we are 
and ought to be thankful that fortune has placed 
a gentleman of humanity and delicacy in your 
position. "We are your grateful debtors.’ _ There 
was an old-fashioned formality about this brief 
speech, which, to a great extent agreed with the 
old lady’s style, and the Lieutenant felt that he 
was on a better footing with the family than he 
had ever been before. 

Secretly satisfied with this advance, he left 
them, to pass a solitary hour or two iu his own 
room undisturbed, if Fate should so permit, and 
no more alarms should occur that night. Taking 
down one of his few books, he sought to com- 
pose himself for a quiet hnt ineffectual spell 
at reading. The shadows haunted him — worse 
because they were shadows, and nothing more. 
He could not help thinking that there was some- 
thing very mysterious, about the affair. Twice 
repeated ; there was the straugest part ! Perhaps 
he ought to report it. But then, what had he 
to report? "Was he to shy he had seen a 
ghost.? And if not, what was he to say he 
had seen? The Lieutenant affected to laugh a 
little laugh aloud as this idea crossed his mind; 
yet he was perfectly aware even while he did so, 
that he felt it to be an inexplicable and omi- 
nous business, wbich was in reality anything 
but a laughing matter. . 

Read as hard as he would, concentrate his mind 
as he might, his thoughts would soon wander, and 
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toiLd ontlinos of tlie gigantic shadow wh ch had 
twice thrown itself so strangely before bini. i 
believe— I am sure,’ ho at length S 

ii was the same shadow. A plague upon • 

Now that I recall it, I am almost sure I could 
xccoffnise the outlines 1 ’ So strongly did the idea 
•nnsse^s him that he was at last fain to give up the 
Enpt at ’reading as liopcless j and not wishing 
arrain to intrude on the family, sought to compose 
his nerves by another saunter in the o^ien air, and 
S mo« he fo.md Mmeelt pattolli%' the road 
otS. Nor TO he alone in thia task; the moon 
Was liow fitM ; at one moment obscured by 
clouds, leaving the night utterly 
ahinta,o brilUmtly, for *0 TO near her inUj ani 


shinin" bninanriy, lor aiiu tvao 
rendenug everything around nearly as visible as 
by day Sytlise glimpses of light, he saw here 
and there the men who watched the road through 
the village, a watch which of course was main- 
tained all night long ; while in the centre of the 
miserable hamlet, a dull light, which shone dimly 
'through the red parlour-curtain of the poor hostel, 
shewed where the headgnarters of the detachment 
kept their vigils. , . , i i 

As the moon vanished behind huge cloud, her 
last rays shewed him— or he imagined so— a group 
of three or four persons standing beneath a tree 
nn tlie road-side. He advanced towards the spot, 
and now he certainly heard a step in the darkness 
•coming towards him. His band moved towards 
the hilt of Ms sword ; but ho smiled at his pre- 
.■caution the next moment, as ho recognised the 
broad figure of Biddy Quin. 

‘ Good-evening, Biddy,’ said the officer. W as 
there any one with you just now ? ’ 

< Wid me, yer honour ? ’ returned Biddy, bnro, 
an’ there’s not a sowl to ho seen betwix this an 
the houses on the hill, an’ it’s meselt that s 
walked all the way in.’ 

‘What 1 since I saw yon at Boreen House I said 

‘ Av cooi’se. Ah’ why not 1 ’ said Biddy. * Wid 
a night like this, an’ that blessed moon, it s 
a short half-hour there. I’m gdad to sen yer 
honour, for it’s ungrateful ye’ve been thinlan" 
me, by raison of me niver tellin’ ye how thanldul 

me an’ the childer was’ 

‘Oh, never mind that, Biddy,’ interrupted the 
-officer. ‘ I have been repaid, you know ; you must 
■thank the ladies .at the House, not me.’ 

= But Biddy’s eloc^uence and gratitude were not 
thus to be extinguished, and she persisted in 
enlarging upon the officer’s generosity, walking 
towards the village aU the while, until, to get nd 
of her,' 'VVeathury turned abruptly towards the 
House, and left her in the midst of her florid 
thanksgivings. Even then he did not fairly escape 
until he was standing in the hall, for the woman 
followed him -to the door, and as he somewhat 
>ruddly' tot it in her face^ he heard these ^ last 
words : ‘An’ it’s meself ah’ the two sick childer 

will niver forgit’ , , 

Half amused, half annoyed, Westbury repaired 
to MU toopi» having had afar shorter stroll than he 
had intended ;, while Biddy— who might naturally 
he supposed- to feel hurt at having her full flood of 
■ gratitude rolled back upon herself— went away 
with actually a smile upon' her face. This smile 
was not altogether one of forgiveness ; there was a 
imimphant and very, knowing look with it ; and 

~ 


strangely enough, Biddy, who had been but five 
minutes before*" so anxious to get home to her 
children, and had walked slowly and heavily, as a 
woman tired by a long and hurried walk would do, 
now strode swiftly olf, at a pace indeed that many 
a man might envy ; and what was also strange, 
she retrod the road she came. 

The next morning dawned in rain — a steady per- 
sistent rain, which continued with little inter- 
mission throughout tho day and indeed for several 
days to come. No soul who was not absolutely 
compelled to bo out was seen in the half-liquid 
stre4 of Boreen ; even the pigs, which had seemed 
to defy every variety of weather previoufsly, now 
debmed to seek the shelter of cart-sheds, or 
what was still better and more customary, the 
interior of the cottages. Yet bad as the weather 
was Westhury gladly welcomed the hours when 
he went his rounds, muddy and rain-beaten though 
he speedily hecaine ; for the mmd of sitting alone 
all day was now heconiing intolerable. Sleeping, 
smoking, and reading he had tried, and exhausted 
them all, pretty nearly exhausting himself as well. 
There was a short break in the monotony when 
the household met at dinner ; but even although 
Westhury fancied there was a little more kindness 
in the tone in which he was addressed, and 
although he endeavoured to start some kind of con- 
versation by inquiring after Miss Decroy’s health, 
yet no great extension of the sitting came of the 
attempt." Indeed, when he shewed some desire to 
proloufT Ms stay with them, the same half-wild, 
half-terrified expression, which he remembered so 
well from the previous evening, came over the 
young lady’s face. Puzzled by this, and quite 
unable to divine what he was doing to cause such 
a change, the Lieutenant withdrew, and passed a 
few more dreary hours in Ms sanctum. 

On that night, happily— so he thought of it— 
Miss 'Kate was his visitor. The impulse was be- 
yond Ms power to resist. -‘ Ah, Miss Decroy,’ he 
kclaiined, ‘you are like a ray of sunshnm break- 
in <■' into the dull cell of a prisoner.’ This was 
the first time he had ever ventured upon any- 
thing so florid ; and he looked so confused at 
his omx temerity, that the girl gave way to the 
unwonted enthusiasm of the moment in a silvery 

I thought it was only we Irish that 
I were romantic and poetic in onr language,’ returned 
Miss Kate ; ‘hut that seems quite a deiusion, i 
never had so complimentary a speech directed to 

me before.’ ' ■ , ... Urbii 

‘ I really must beg your pardon, said Westhury, 
still more confused. ‘I feel I ought not to do 
so ; bnt-but I could not help it, Decroy, 

and that must be my excuse. I had been so 
uneasy and dull here ; within and ivithout, all 
so wretched, that when yon appeared it was as it 
the sun or moon were rising ’ ■ . 

‘Nay, nay,’ interposed the young- lady ; this is 

growing more poetical still. .In spite of appear- 
ances, I shall have to believe that you ar^as truly 
an Irishman as — as Biddy Quin heKell, The com- 
parison may be allowed to prove that I am native 
and 


'’^She stopped here ; and Westhury having broken 
the ice, mustered fresh courage, ‘ Pray, hiiish 


tne ice, musierea ■ 

the quotation, Miss Decroy. But yon must ior- 

give me if I say one thing more.’ _ 

The girl looked an inquiry and her permission. 
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‘Thp greatest preiudice I have noticed since I her. But the,. chain, will be complete tliis time, | 
bwe been in the country, Miss Decroy, is tbe and we shall have them. I gave the men a hint, ' 
uSversal prejudice of its people in believing that sir, and we shall be here within the half-hour. | 
the Enelish are prejudiced against ttere. Do you know the route ? asked Westbu^. | 

a prejudice!’ exclaimed the girl, her ‘Yes sir,’ replied the other; ‘a little difterent , 
large dark eyes opening to the widest in her from our former ones. I expect the detachments , 
iSishment.^ ^ Loughie and Five Hills will take the bog , 

( Certainly ’ returned the Lieutenant quickly ; lines, as we are to_ keep the lower road. Mullany j 

‘and a most mistaken one. There are hosts of has gone to Loi^hie.’ | 

Englishmen who admire Ireland, and-and the ‘Be sharp, Dickies!’ said the officer,^ as he , 
Msh people, more than they can easily express— closed the door gently, to avoid disturbing the , 

more kan the tongue’ house. As he did so, a slight creaking noise , 

‘I am sure I 5iall never cherish the equally attracted his attention; he paused with the door , 
mistaken prejudice as to the English being matter in his hand, watchful and Bsteuing. The sound 
of fact or prosaic,’ interrupted Miss Decroy, as she was not repeated; he had hardly siipp^ it 
moved towards the door. ‘ I feel that the Milesian would be, for he had distinctly recognised it as 
reputation for flowery discourse is obtained on false the soft closing ^ a window. They are on &e 
pretences, and must be restored to the Saxons.’ alert,’ muttered Westbury as he ^turned to his 
^Vith this she was gone; and had a veritable sun- room. ‘It s as well our expedition takes place 
beam quitted the room, it could not have seemed to-mght ; if it were to-morrow, we might not be 
mZ cWged and dull to its occupant. first upon the road.’ His preparations were soon 

More rain more yawning; a visit from the made; he buckled his cloak with a sigh as he 
corporal with his report; nothing afresh ; more heard the ceaseless _ patter of the rain ; for he 
rain— it had never left off raining— more yawn- had had quite sufficient experience in traversing 
ing, until at last ten o’clock came. There were no the by-roads in Ireland, to know what was befpre 
cliiixies ill Boreeiij no booming ebuveh clock to Mm. 

announce the time ; but that it was ten o’clock — 

Westbuiy knew, by referring to his PEE-HISTOEIC EECOEDS. 

I watch; and heartily glad was he to find it late • i j nnvfi, 

enou"h to justify him in going fairly to bed. The caves, tombs, and gravel-drifts of the eaith, 
Eisin^’c' therefore, with one tremendous yawn, which are of all objects the_ most iinmteresting 
whicl?’ seemed to expend the reserved force of to the casual observer, have m our daj^s become 
fifty that he had recently checked and strangled, strangely eloquent. At -the touch of science they 
he was moving slowly towards the hall, when have lent a voice to the dumb past. Eaising the 
his ear caught the unusual sound of a horse veil of antiquity, they have unrolled page after 
approaching. Another instant and he could hear page of ancient history, written neither with pen 
the plash of hoofs through the rain-pools ; then nor pencil, but stamped on the rude implements 
—as he knew from the first it would be-the of war or the chase, imprinted on the few threads 
rider halted; there was a short pause, during of decaying tissue that inwrap ttie crumbling 
which he heard voices, and then came a heavy skeleton, engraved on the bracelet of bronze or, 
knock at the door. As he was standing in the silver that encircled the slender wrist of some 

hall, and -knew right well of what kind the pre-historic beauty, or chased on the brooch of gold 

visitos must be, he ^d not hesitate to open the that clasped the mantle of some renowned but 

front-door; and there sure enough stood Dickies, forgotten chieftain. 

his gray greatcoat streaming with wet, his forage- So exact are the deductions to be drawn from 
cap soaked. Just behind him was a horseman, these mute records^ of the past, that_ they have 
a soldier also, as his capacious cloak testified, been divided by Sir John Lubbock in his Pre- 

‘ Despatches, sir, from 0 said Dickies briefly, histone Times (London, Williams and Norgate) 

The nder threw up his hand in a military salute, into four well-defaned ages— the dritt age, tbe aoS 
then shaking the wet from his huge cloak as he of polished stone, the age of bronze, and the age or 
moved it, handed a packet to the officer. iron; each of these markmg an advance 

‘Do von go on farther?’ asked Westbury, as ledge and civilisation which amounted to a revoln- 
he broke the seal, noticing that the soldier tion in the then existing manners and customs or 
gathered up his bridle-rein, as a mau about to the world, pie drift ago or I aleolithic period is 

start ^ • marked by deposits of mde stone imijlements; to 

‘Yes sir,’ replied the trooper;’, ‘we mean to it succeeds the Neolithic, ot age of polished stone, 
have ’em to-night. I don’t mind a good wetting in whpi the same were^^^^ 

once more, to catch the thieves, for I’ve had many but of a superior class, highly polished and well 
a soaking for nothing through them.’ finished. _ . 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it? said the oflicer, and then The wandering savage who lived by the clia..e 
hurriedly glanced over his letter. — ‘Turn the and cut up his prey with the rude unpolished 
whole of the men out at once, Dickies,’ he con- flint knives of the Paleohthic age, was coeval with 
tinned ; ‘ lose no time. Call for me here in haH many extinct aniinals which then ranged over the 
an hour.’ The trooper, who had lingered for a wide forests that .in those epy times covered our 
moment, threw up his hand to his soaked cap own country in common with many portions ot the 

a<-'ain, and then plashed off through the mud continent. ■ In the caves of Derbyshire and else- 
lU rain. where, many of the rudely chipped knives 

‘I thought as much, sir,’ said Dickies, with arrowheads of these ancient hunters arc lound, the 
something like a groan. ‘Mullany said the rudest occupying the lowest strata ; shewing tM^ 
Erencii sloop was to be off the coast to-night or even m that remote age man pd the same tern 
to-morrow, and there’s to be a regular rush for deucy to improve as now, and that the practice 
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of even these rude germs of art led to a gradual 
perfecting of them. Some of the remains of the 
ancient Kinirods of that remote and, but for thep 
stone records, unwritten age, have been found_ in 
caves and sepuleliral tumuli ; and of all the living 
races of men they resemble the Eskimo^ most 
closely. With them are found the remains of 
such extinct animals as the cavcThear, the mam- 
moth, and the woolly rhinoceros ; and they appear 
to have been driven along with these animals 
towards the north, through the action of some 
geographical change whose magnitude we have now 
no means of ganging. 

The Neolithic era marked the dawn of a new 
and higher civilisation. In many parts of the 
country, notably at Hardham in Susses and in 
Kent, many collections of polished stone imple- 
ments have been found, such as stone axes and 
adzes, chisels, gouges, small saws, hammers, awls 
for boring, stone picks for tmming up the soil, 

g sstles, mortars, querns, and spimlle-whorls. 

eedles have also been found, which imply a 
knowledge of the art of sewing ; and cups and 
various other vessels of rude earthenware, which 
shew that these old-world folks could ply the 
potter’s craft with a considerable degree of deft- 
ness, The bones found show also that they 
no longer depended for a precarious subsist- 
ence altogether upon the spoils of the chase, 
hut that they were herdsmen and fishermen 
as well. They possessed • the horse, a small 
short-homed ox, two kinds of swine, goats, and 
horned sheep, with dogs of a large breed. In 
architecture they were unquestionably far behind, 
for their dwellings seem to have consisted of pits 
roofed with wattle. The remains of these ancient 
neolithic builders are plentifully scattered over 
the country. They were all built or rather 
scooped out upon one plan. There was a circular 
shaft for an entrance, going down to a depth of 
from seven to eight feet, five to seven feet wide at 
the bottom, and narrowing to three at the top; and 
round this was a chamber or cluster of chambers. 
In these huts are found a variety of the polished 
stone implements mentioned above, bones of the 
domesticated animals, and shreds of pottery. In 
north Kent there are a series of vertical shafts 
, sunk in the chalk ; hut these seem to have been 
rather flint c^uarries than the homes of our i 
Keolithie forefathers. I 

1 In the north of Scotland, modified perhaps to I 
suit the greater inclemency of the climate, the 
Neolithic dwellings are somewhat dillerent, and 
take the form of massive circular huts or Wrghs, 
as they are called. In these are found the same 
stone implements and the same hones of animals. 
The flint of which these stone implements are 
made> was obtained by quarrying for the flint 
■ nodules in the chalk. Many of these mines with 
, the mining tools still remain, with great quan- 
tities of clnps and splinters ; which shew that the 
flint implements were partially at least inannfab- 
tured on the spot where the flint was obtained. 

In some instances, caves seem to have been 
■ used as dwellings by the Neolithic inhabitants 
of Europe; mud where not employed as a shelter 
for the living, they seem to- /have been fre-- 
; quently selected, When Within ; reach, a^ a resting-i 
place for the dead. In these cave-mausoleums,* 
lunucrout' skedf of both -sexes and of all ages- 

are found. * Where no -cavC was to be- had, i the 


dead, as our readers are already aware, were 
buried in barrows or cairns; numerous broken 
implements were laid beside them ; and from the 
quantities of calcined hones found in some of 
these graves, it is believed that in the case of 
a chief, human sacrifices may have been offered. 
From the number of these tombs and the plen- 
tiful remains of Neolithic dwellings scattered over 
Britain, we are led to the conclusion that our 
country, in common with Europe, had in those 
days a somewhat large and tolerably civilised 
population, who had flocks and herds, who prac- 
tised agriculture, and who were hunters and fisher- 
men. ■ ■ 

In the pile or lake dwellings of Switzerland, 
which are assigned to this era, many interesting 
discoveries have been made, Tliree kinds of wheat 
— one an Egyptian variety — have been found ; also 
two kinds of .barley, two kinds of millet, the 
remains of fruit such as apples and pears, peas, 
flax, and weeds. Eor their cattle and swine the 
lake-dwellers seem to have laid up winter fodder 
in the shape of acorns and beech-nuts. They made 
cloth of tlieir flax, and could even weave it into 
an ornamental pattern. Eroin an examination of 
the human remains found in these curious lake- 
dwellings and in the sepulchral caves, the most 
eminent geologists are of opinion that our Neo- 
lithic ancestors were of the same race as the 
Basque-speaking peoples who are still to ho found 
in the north of Spain and in the south of France. 

However acquired, the possession of Bronze 
marks an era of advpcement. . The dwellings of 
the people who used it were better, and their cir- 
cumstances more comfortable, than those- of the. 
Neolithic tribes they succeeded. ^They had axes 
and sickles of bronze, gouges, chisels, hammers, 
and knives ; and as a natural consequence, all the 
products of their labour were superior and better 
finished. They could weave well, a tough and 
strong fabric, and their clothes were formed of 
several pieces sewed together. Their doth is 
almost invariably of linen; no w'oollen cloth 
belonging to thi.s period having been found either 
in France or Switzerland; but in a wooden 
coffin discovered in 1861 at Eibe in Jutland, the 
remains of a body were found inclosed in a cloak 
of coarse woollen cloth ; a woollen cap covered the 
head, the lower limbs having been wrapped in 
woollen legging.?. Under the cloak was a woollen 
shirt, girt round the waist by a long woollen band, 
A bronze dagger in a wooden sheath had been laid 
beside the dead hand ; and in a small box were a 
few necessary articles for the long journey towards 
the spirit-laud, consisting of another woollen cap, a 
comb, and a knife — the whole inclosed in a bull’s 
' hide. Another coffin contained the paraphernalia 
of an ancient belle, a brooch, a knife, a double- 
pointed awl, and a pair of tweezers — all of bronze, 
two studs, one of bronze and one of tin, and a 
javelin head of flint ; while a third coffin, that 
of a baby, contained a small bronze bracelet and 
a bead of amber. Sir John Lubbock considers 
that these bodies belonged to the close of the 
bronze period. Bodies wrapped in woollen cloth 
have also been found in Britain, as at Scale 
House harrow near Eylston in Yorkshire. It is, 
however, worthy of remark that it is only in 
the exceptional oases in which the body is turned 
into adipocere (an unctuous waxy substance), that 
woollen cloth is found ; in normal circum.stauces 
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tliat fabric would disappear far more rapidly than, 
linen. 

The bronze remains found in the Rhone Valley 
prove that the art of metal-working once acquired, 
was carried by these early races to great perfection. 
They were acquainted with the processes of cast- 
ing, tempering, stamping, and engraving metal. 
With this discovery of a new art came a simul- 
! taneous improvement in the potter’s craft ; the 
i rude cups of the Neolithic age disajjpear, and 
j are succeeded hy vessels of an endless variety 
of form and ornamentation, some of which are 
' extremely heautifuL Some of the vases are inlaid 
with tin, others are marked with the same pat- 
terns employed to decorate the Etruscan vases of 
Italy ; while others found in the pile-dwellings of 
the lake of Bourget, have representations of men 
; and animals. The collections of bronze jewellery 
are also abundant and curious. They consist of 
bracelets, armlets, long hairpins with decorated 
heads, rings, earrings, girdles adorned with pend- 
ants, brooches, buttons, studs, and torques for the 
neck. War being in these early days as common 
, as it appears to be in more modern times, we 
find well-stored armouries, comprising battle-axes, 

^ arrows, and. clubs, lances and short swords, as 
■ also helmets and shields of thin plates of ham- 
, mered bronze. Their graves resemble those of 
■ their Neolithic predecessors, with, one important 
difference — dead bodies were burned as a rale' 

I ■ instead of buried, the ashes, inclosed in urns, 
being placed in the tombs, 
i In the lake-dwellings of Eastern Switzerland 
i the implements found are of bone and stone j 
t but in those of Western Switzerland there are 
; rich accumulations of bronze implements and 
utensils ; -while in the upper layers of debris, 
iron begins to appear ; shewing how in its turn 
the bronze was supplanted by a metal still more 
universally useful, and destined to be the type 
of. a grand era of enlightenment and progress. 

• Almost as interesting and instructive as the lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland are the Danish kitchen- 
middens or shell-mounds, refqse-heaps which have 
accumulated round the tents or huts of the primi- 
tive population. Many of these have been exam- 
ined; and rude flasks, sling-stones, axes, flint 
fragments, and the hones of various animals, have 
been obtained from them. 

In primeval times, many animals were abundant 
in our own country and all over Europte, which 
seem gradually to have disappeared. Some of. 
these enumerated by Sir John Lubbock are the j 
cave-bear, the cave-hyena, the cave-lion, the mam- i 
moth, the woolly-haired rhinoceros, the hippopo- 
tamus, the musk-ox, the Irish elk, the wild-horse, 
the glutton, the reindeer, the auroch, and the 
lU’us or wild-ox. Simultaneously with these or 
with some of these were human beings, who har- 
boured in caves, and whose skeletons are found in 
caverns -mixed up with the bones of these ani- 
mals, and with stone or bronze implements. About 
these cave-men there is necessarily much less 
information than there is about those of the 
Neolithic period ; comparatively few skulls have 
j been found which were in a state that admitted 
of restoration ; and among these few, there are 
great difj'erences. 

With regard to the antiquity of man, Sir John 
Lubbock, after carefully examining the views of 
nnuiy eiuinent geologists, cojnes to the conclusion 


that . man - certainly existed in Western Europe 
during the .|)eriod of the mammoth and the Rhino- 
ceros tichorhinus, and that the presumption is that 
he also ' existed in pliocene and even in miocene 
times ; but the proofs of that — the remains of the 
earliest representatives of oiir race— are to be 
sought, he thinks, in warm, almost in tropical 
climates. 

Prom the manners and customs of modern 
savages, much light may be thrown upon the 
early condition of pre-historie man. Alter con- 
sidering the condition and progress of the Hot- 
tentots, Veddahs, Australians, South Sea Islanders, 
Eskimo, and others, Sir John Lubbock remarks 
that, in reading any account of the savage races 
at present existing in the world, ‘it is impos- 
sible not to admire the skill with which they 
use their weapons and implements, their inge- 
nuity in hunting and fishing, and their close 
and accurate powers of observation.’ By all 
these qualities, we may suppose pre-historic man 
to have been distinguished in at least an equal 
degree. The habits and customs of existing . 
savages, however, while presenting many points 
in common with each other, present also many 
points of divergence, arising from independent 
development; and such was no doubt also the 
case in the most ancient times; the degrees of 
civilisation even in the stone age would differ 
much. 

It is evident that man when he first spread over 
the surface of the earth must have been in a con- 
dition represented by the lowest type of savage. . 
Then by slow degrees, by imitation, and by the 
teaching of experience, the capacity of lodging 
and clothing himself, and of improving his simple 
implements, would develop and expand, until 
man, physically one of the weakest and most 
unprotected of all animals, would, to quote from 
our author, ‘by dint of that subtle force which 
we term mind,’ make himself independent of 
nature, careless of the inclemency of the seasons, 
skilful to force from the stubborn soil the food 
which suited him, or the ores from which to forge 
the weapons which gave him power ; till at last, 

‘ monarch of all he surveyed,’ he could cope in his 
native coverts with the shaggy lion, and be more 
than a match for the fierce wild-hull, and over- 
take in the chase the fleet stag or bounding ante- 
lope. 

The wild-man, like the wild-beast, is always 
timid, always suspicious, always on the watch ; and 
the condition of the savage woman is still more , 
cruel. ‘She shares,’ says Sir John Lubbock, ‘all 
the sufferings of ber mate, and has also to bear his 
ill-humour and ill-usage. Even the possession of 
beauty, far from being an alleviation, is only an 
aggravation of the evils of her lot, by securing for 
her a hard thraldom to many masters.’ i 

With growing civilisation, on the other hand, 
come security and confidence, and . that sense of 
justice and honour which is the best protection of 
the weak ; and with the increasing and ameliora- 
ting influences of science, a great improvement 
may still be looked for in the condition of our 
race. We stand perchance upon the threshold 
i of a future, brighter than even the brightest 
dreams of our past ; on the verge of a Utopia long 
deemed impossible, when the moral nature, un- 
vitiated by an erring will, shall no longer .letter 
the eager soul to base aims and unworthy aapira- 
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tions, iDut stall leave it to its free scope and native 
regality of birtlirigh-t and action. Tten 
human race, still in its vast masses so meiiably 
dearacled, a new and more mighty civilisation may 
unlock boundless stores of knowledge and power, 
and unseal fresh fountains of pure and nntaihng 
enjoyment. 

CHRYSALIS. 

IN rOTJB OHAraERS.~OHAP!EEB III. 

I® was evening ; the candles on the Christmas-tree 
had dwindled down to little lumps of wax ; a 
scent of frizzled lir-twigs filled the room, a litter 
of sweets and coloured paper covered the, floor; 
and the children, their arms filled with new pos- 
sessions, clustered round Ivy as she sat, in her low 
chair, telling them the good-night story— and to- 
night it was the old story of Christmas that the 
sweet tones of her voice repeated, with many 
a quaint child-like conceit and comment of her 
own, told with unconscious heedlessness of any 
stranger’s presence, though Sir Lewis had drawn 
near to listen to the familiar words. 

When at last the children were dismissed, Ivy 
leaned hack silently, her eyes gazing into the 
glowing fire-pictures ; and he eat silent too, watch- 
ing her. That sadness had come back to the fair 
face ; not from the remembrance of that burden 
laid upon her for nigh twenty years, and borne so 
patiently, that it might not darken the lives of 
those around; nor from the approaching future 
of which slie had spoken ; nor from the thought of 
those who had once made the Christmas bright in 
the old home, whose voices and laughter had made 
the' dark oak rafters ring, those who had forgotten 
Christmas joys and Christmas sorrows in the land 
beyond the ‘wreck of time.’ She was thinking 
of that strange influence the last few days had 
cast upon her life. Those who only know her 
outward existence, her peaceful round of duties, 
her self-devotion for the happiness of others, per- 
haps thought— as it is so often, thought of those 
who hush their sorrow to silence, and teach 
themselves contentment — that she had no hidden 
life. Yet the yearning for love which dwells in 
every woman’s heart, had its place in hers — the 
longing for that joy from which she had deemed 

herself for ever shut out— and now Was it 

then to be wondered at that she, for the first time 
sensible of homage to herself, should have given 
her whole heart unconsciously to the only one 
who had looked with love, not pity, upon the 
beauty of her face? How would it be when he 
was gone, and she alone £^ain, with the memory 
of this bright glimpse of blessedness all re- 
mainirtg ? 

At last she roused herself. ‘ Are you not going 
to keep George company to-night, Sir Lewis ? ’ 

He started.* ‘ Half-past eleven ! I had no idea 
it was' so late/ 

‘Nor L’ She rose and unfolded one of the 
.shutters and opened the vapour-bedewed window. 

The night was cold, but clear, myriads of stars 
shining .down upon the snow-whiteness. 

,‘Good-n%htj she said. 

’.‘Are you going to stay here ?’ 

‘ '‘'Yes,;, I always wait for the bells,’ 


‘The bells?’ 

‘The chimes,’ she answered. *On this night- 
they are always rung — as a farewell to Christmas, 

I suppose.’ , 

‘ May I not stay too ? ’ 

‘If you wish.’ 

He wrapped a shawl about her, and together 
they stood upon the balcony. There in the pale 
clear light, with that lovely face near his, the 
prudence and calmness to which Lewis had 
schooled himself, fled away, and burning words 
trembled on his lips. But when she looked at 
him, it 'was so calmly, so smilingly, almost as. 
though she might have- guessed his thoughts, and 
silenced them by the unspoken reproach. He 
turned from her abruptly. 

* Take care ! ’ she cried, stooping and lifting a- 
little dark object from the ground at his feet. 

‘ What is it ?’ he asked, 

‘A chrysalis,’ she said. ‘Does it not seem 
strange to think there is life in that — that it is 
only sleeping, and will wake ! ’ 

‘ It is very ugly now,’ he said. 

‘ Ah, yes,’ she answered ; ‘ but it will be beau- 
tiful some day. Perhaps, a lovely butterfly !’ She 
touched the hard pupa-case caressingly, ‘It is 
worth being ugly for a while, sometimes,’ Then 
turning away, she laid the sleep-enwrapped insect 
carefully iu a hollow of the balustrade, and stood 
by it silently, perhaps comparing its lot with her 
own. The action 'W'as eagerly noted by her com- 
panion, who with a sudden impulse clasped her in 
his arras. 

‘ Ivy — darling ! ’ he whispered. And she, startled, 
looked up once with glad surprise ; then a great- 
crimson wave flushed her face, as she tried to free 
herself from his embrace. ‘ No, no ! ’ he said 
hurriedly. ‘ Ivy, listen ! * 

And then, while she stood passive in the dawn 
of that unlooked-for happiness, he told her of hi® 
love. Wrought up by the excitement of the 
moment, carried away hy her beauty and the 
influence her presence wrought on him, he spoke. 
He told her that his happiness now depended upon 
her, that she must be henceforth the guardian 
angel in his home and life — and then awaited the 
response. 

There was no answer ; only her little hand 
closed more tightly upon his — then-through the 
night came the first clash of the Christmas bells. 
Something as she heard them seemed to shake- 
her from head to foot, then very gently she freed 
herself from his hold, 

‘ Sir Lewis.’ The words were spoken so calmly, 
there seemed no likeness between her and the 
trembling girl but an instant before clasped in his 
arms, and with her low tones still came the song' 
of the bells. ‘ Sir Lewis, I cannot but thank you 
for your words, to which I ought not to have 

listened — only love is so new, so ’• She paused 

for a moment. ‘ I was surprised,’ she continued ; 

‘ and you — you have not thought sufficiently over 
what you have said ; yon have spoken on the 
impulse of the moment. But I thank you ; for 
whatever the future may have in store for me, I 
shall feel that I am not so utterly shut out from 
the happiness of God's creatures. But you hav& 
not counted the cost.’ 

‘ Cost ! ’ he broke in. ‘ What cost ?’ 

‘You have told mo,’ she went on gently, ‘of 
your beautiful home, of your position there, of 




social duties. You bear a title ; you Have pictures of the stately women of his race, he 
■h place to fill. And I’ — the tones faltered contrasted with them the poor cripple he had 
moment — ‘ I am not fit for this. I ought not asked to be his wife. He grew restless and 
■ing a cloud on any man's life ; and I will not unhappy. He saw now that what he had called 

3tirs. Hush! You think noia you love me; love had been but a brief ‘stound/ which had 

oon you would grow tired of hearing ridicule, come with that awakening to pure desires and 
least surprise, at your choice.' high endeavours which had been her work. He 

'.mil, hush!’ he cried. ‘Why do you speak had committed himself foolishly, gone too far for 
What do you mean ? ' a man of honour to retract ; yet — ‘ Do your best 

isten ! ’ and she held out her hand. ‘ I be. to forget me. If you value your happiness, you 

you. Your words are sincere now; hut will will.' And with scarce a struggle he succeeded in 
remain so ? Prove yourself. Go away to* obeying her. Six months after, he married a 
3W free, as you came ; you will find in a beautiful girl of good family, living near. A 
short time that you are wrong ; if not, come suitable match, the world said, 
again next Christmas Day. Only go now, And the woman he had loved had waited in 

10 your best to forget me. If you value your trembling suspense, hoping vainly for a return of 

iness, you will.’ the happiness she, by her own act, had renounced ; 

ever ! ’ he answered passionately. ‘ Ivy ! Ivy ! for with all her soul she loved him, with that 

; you hear me 1 Won’t you give me one great store of love hidden away all the years of 
ise, one word of hope?' her woman’s life— -loved him, so that the struggle 

e looked up for an instant, a whole world to bid him leave her had been almost too hard— 
76 in her eyes. Then she stole in quietly the battle almost too fierce for her to win the vie- 
;gh the open window, and left him alone tory. And this was the reward of her self-sacrifice, 
the stars. Yet even when she heard he was lost to her for 

e echoes of the bells died in the distance; ever, she bowed her ^ head in thankfulness because, 
.6 stayed, hoping she would return, confident in all her gloomy afflicted life, she had known 
3 own firmness of purpose and in the strength one happy hour ! 0 God, who from the height of 
i love. His waiting was in vain. heaven lookest down upon Thy sinning, suffering 

° creation, with how many years of misery must 

we pay for the one hour of joy! How many 
CHAPTER THE LAST. lives are there like this, unknown, unnoticed, 

e days glided by, and weeks, and months, crushed in the world’s turmoil— ruined, dark 
ling no change to the peaceful little village, existences ! 

11 counted its seasons by herrings and , Yet to Ivy, existence was not ruined, only dark. 

;erel, its Sundays by 'holiday clothes— no She never blamed him. He was right; he had 
- outward change. Only up at the ‘ Castle,’ only obeyed her. She went on her way amongst 
ife which had flowed on there so steadily her poor and her home-duties just the same, never 
laking another course. pausing to wail over her sorrows or to murmur at 

.ristmas Day again — a wild blustering Christ- her lot ; and no one hut he who spoke them ever 
with a strong wind, driving heavy clouds, knew the words whispered in the light of the 
h. were now coming to earth in drenching Christmas stars to the music of the Christmas 
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than, the wind’s sounded over the heaving ■waters, 
above the roar of the surf. She stopped. ‘Did 
you hear a shout ? ' she ashed the hoy, who stood 
and listened. Three times that vague sound -was 
repeated ; then Ivy luirried forward round a point, 
or cliff which, jutting out, obstructed her farther 
■view. Again it . came, that voice, whatever it 
might be. On she hastened, as fast as her feeble 
strength would allo-w, past the point, though 
there was scarcely footway between the chalk 
wall and the dashing surf, ‘Do you not sec,’ 
she said breathlessly, ‘out there by, the Lion 
Eock i ’ 

The boy strained his eyes in the uncertain light 5 
and dimly, within almost a stone’s throw of the 
shore, could be seen, through the clouds of foam 
flying over her, some vessel in distress. 

‘ Give me the lantern,’ said Ivy hurriedly; ‘and 
run hack ; tell some of the men to come here, and 
some to get the boat— only go quickly.’ 

There -was no need to urge speed ; the hoy, sailor- 
bom, knew all the danger ; and Ivy, alone upon 
that terrible beach, lifted the little light on high, 
to shew to those in peril that some one at least 
was watching them, that sooner or later help must 
come. The : coast was an easy one ; it was deep 
water everywhere till close in-shore, with the pne- 
exception of that reef of rocks called the Lion, 
almost hidden by the high tide, npon which the 
small vessel, owing to the violence of the wind 
and perhaps the insufficiency of her crew, had 
been driven. ; 

On the 'deck of the little craft all was helpless 
confusion. The men, irritated by not reacning 
their, homes by Christmas-time, as promised, had 
grown sulky and rebellious, and in the darkness 
of .the night and the strength of the wind, had 
■through their carelessness brought themselves 
into , this peril. Two of them had been washed 
overboard into the seething .waves; the other 
three remaining .held- on grimly to the ropes, i 
occasionally giving those cries for help which 
had startled Ivy on her homeward way. And 
beside . the rained mast, with one arm clasped 
about a drooping figure clinging to him, stood, 
Lewis Hogarth. Only that morning lie had found 
fault with Fate; and now his past life seemed 
fraught with every charm as Death was menacing 
near.. There, in those awful .moments, his one 
thought was of life— life foi’ himself and the girl 
beside him, the wife intrusted to his keeping, who 
in that short space of time he had learned to love 
with an intensity that had seemed impossible but 
a few hours before,. 

Suddenly another shout from the seamen: ‘A 
light J’ There, upon .the 'shore, so near to them, 
shining like a star-t-a- light! They. ware seen- 
Surely help would come; 

‘ Courage, dear ! ’. he w'hispered ; it will soon be 
over now.’ . 

Over it must be ; but for lif©v-or death ? 

A loud cheer from the . beach,, and over the dark 
waves .sped a .boat to the rescue— those on board 
'the yacht ‘eagerly watching as it bore up on its 
beneficent .'mission. With, infinite difi^fculty and 
danger tlm 'rescuers drew,; near the., rooks,, and 
■ flung a -rope do those waiting in such .agonised 
"■”■^96080; and', bhen.;, steadily,, one by One they, 
ere hauled o-a homd. * ; 

On the baaeh the fishermen’s wive© had gatheyed,. 
id - some blazing wood; they had lighted cast- 


a lurid glare over the ridgy surf; and farther 
flickered that little light which had first brought 
them^ the message of deliverance. This Lewis 
descried as he cowered in the stern, his wife 
resting half-uncouscious in his arms, her hands 
clasped' in prayer. 

The landing was the greatest danger, for the 
force of the surf was such that the boat might be 
dashed to pieces, swamped, or overturned before 
they could reach the beach. The tide had turned, 
and was on the ebb. At last, after breathless 
watching, now on the crest of a great heaving 
■W'ave, now in the darkness of an abyss, from which 
it seemed they would never rise, they came near, 
and while a cloud of foam blinded the stalwart 
rowers and made the watch-fire seem dim and 
distant, the kee^l grated on the pebbles. 

The foremost men sprang into safety ; those on 
shore rushed down to drag the boat above the 
fury of the waves, which tried remorselessly to 
suck her back. 

‘Go you, sir!’ an old sailor shouted to Lewis. 
‘Leave the lady to me, — You could not stand 
with her,’ he added as Lewis paused. ‘There’s 
no time to he lost.. Go !’ 

Lewis sprang towards the shore, losing his footing 
in the treacherous surf, and was finally helped to 
land by the friendly hands of the fishermen, who, 
followed by the women, had crowded down to the 
water’s edge. Then, as he stood trying to .collect 
himself, to find words to thank them, a sudden 
mighty wave dashed over the foremost of , them, 
bearing all down before it, lifting the boat like a 
shell, carrying with it the old sailor, and dragging 
the lady from -his arms — then tore back with a 
hollow, rasping sound, leaving the two powerless 
human beings fighting in the loaui for life. 

The spectators stood poaralysed. All was con- 
fusion. Then, a wild cry for strength went up 
to heaven, as the little light which bad burnt so 
clearly vanished into darkness, and Ivy rushed 
down to aid. She heard an answering shout from 
the fishermen as they followed ; but hours of 
horrible agony seemed to pass as she struggled 
amidst the waters, her hands clinging with des- 
perate force about the drowning lady, her eyes 
blinded by the spray, her feet seeking vainly some 
firm hold, till she was dashed upon the cruel 
stones, and all 'was blank ! The next wave, greedy 
to seize its victims, rolled up triumphantly, broke 
with a crash upon the shore, and rolled back dis- ' 
appointed. The fishermen had balked its fury. 

Gently they unclasped the poor bruised hands, 
which had never loosed their hold ; and Lewis 
clasped his wife once more, half-fainting, but living 
in his armsi. 

As soon as possible he left her for a moment, to 
inquire for hex preserver, about whom the others 
had cro-wded. 

There were broken exclamations, sobbing from 
the women, and murmurs from the men, as lie 
made his way through them. On the rough beach, 
the light falling on her tangled golden hair, 
lay Ivy, white and- still, Lewis sprang forward, 
pushing aside the women, and raised her in his 
arms.' 

‘ Ho'w comes here V he cried. ‘ How has she 
come .by this ?’ 

‘ It was she who gave the alarm — who sent for 
the boat!’' answered a dozen voices. ‘She rushed 
into the surf ! It was she who saved your lady ! 
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She’s hadly hurt, poor Miss Ivy,’ they cried 
anqrily, as they pressed around their darling. 

‘ God bless her, aud spare her ! ’ one old man 
murmured. 

‘She was an angel already!’ a womans voice 
answered ; and Lewis, unheeding, knelt there in 
silent misery. Ivy dead ! — for him— for him who 
had acted by her so cruelly, who had won her 
; love, and thrown it aside as some worthless' 
thing ! ' 

Suddenly, borne upon the wind, came the sound 
of the midnight bells, and with them life returned 
for an instant, as though the spirit were loath to 
leave so pure a shrine. Once more those: sweet 
■eyes were 'fixed upon him. ‘Lewis !’ she whispered, 
so low that only he could hear — * the hells 1 It 
is Olu'istmas Day departing ’ 

For the second time, while those chimes pealed 
gaily, he held her in his arms; only now she 
rested there passively with a smile upon her lips. 
She did not hid him go. Ended now for ever 
were sorrow, and life, and love ! 

A NOBLE S AILOE. . 

A Perusal of the Journal of Oommodore Good- 
enough during his last Command as Officer on the 
Australian^ Station (London ; H. _S. King & Go.), 
has given us much pleasure. Written in a plain 
and simple style, the hook is nevertheless deeply 
interesting, abounding in graphic descriptions of 
foreign lands, and replete with sound and useful 
information. Regarded merely in the light of a 
pleasant book of travels, it cannot fail to be a 
favourite ; but as a memoir of one of England’s 
noblest sons, it acquires a double interest. 

James Graham Goodenough was born December 
3, 1830, at Stoke Hall, near Guildford, Surrey, and 
was son of Dr Goodenough, the Dean of Wells. 
From childhood he gave evidences of great mental 
ability, his implicit obedience and high sense of 
honour making him a general favourite with his 
instructors. The bent of his inclinations seems to 
have been directed from the very first to the sea, 
and at the early age of fourteen he entered the 
royal navy, through the influence of his god-fatber 
Sir James Grabam, First Lord of the Adniiraltj'. 
In July 1851 he passed his exaniination, and 
obtained a lieutenant’s commission on board the 
GoUingwood. During his subsequent career, his 
unhesitating submission to his superiors, his 
dauntless bravery, and gentle yet firm powers of 
discipline, won him tlie admiration and esteem of 
all ; and so high was the consideration in which 
he was held, that promotion rapidly followed, and 
the year 1858 found him in command of the 
Calcutta, gazetted for active service in China. His 
letters and those of his fellow-ofiicers give an 
interesting account of the taking of Canton and 
the Taku forts, where his gallant bearing won him 
the golden opinions of all. One of his companions | 
speaks of his conduct in these terras : ‘ I am sure ' 
that those who served under him, whilst feeling 
pride at having been associated with such an 
officer, can have no better ambition than that they 
may in some degree resemble him.’ 

The following : account of a banquet given at 
Nagasaki, in the governor’s house, is interesting 
from the insight it gives one into Japanese manners 
and customs. ‘ Yesterday I went with the Admiral 
] to call on the governor, and dined there. We 


were placed on chairs on one side of a room, 
the governor and his suite seated on sofas opposite 
to us. . . . ■ Servants brought cups of tea> then trays 
of sweetmeats, at which we nibbled. After cups 
of water to remove the taste, came very handsoine 
Japanese trays with a broth of fowl and vermi- 
celli, broiled pieces of fresh pork, bits of fish on 
separate japanned platters, and a shallow red cup 
of salt — ^very nasty. After pecking at these, came 
another tray with hard-boiled eggs, a cup full of 
capital lobster salad, aud lobster floating about 
with tough mushrooms. Everything is delight- 
fully clean after Chinese dirt. Just now all the 
party who were yesterday at the governor’s were 
presented with their plates of sweetmeats from 
yesterday’s dinner, nicely tied up with tinsel 
thread.’ 

On the return of the Oalaufta to England, 
Captain Goodenough filled successively ^ several 
trustworthy aud honourable posts ; aud in May 
ISC'! he was sent to North America to survey the 
country (then in a very disturbed state), and to 
obtain what information he could regarding the 
ships and guns then in use. Several short voyages 
to Malta, Genoa, Barcelona, &o. then followed in 
quick succession, until the year 1870, when the 
Franco- Prussian war broke out, and Goodenough, ; 
ever first and foremost in works of mercy, offered 
his services in distributing the supplies of food 
that had been provided by the English nation. 

Of the assistance which he rendered, the super- 
intendent of the work, Mr Bullock Hall, gives the 
following account : ‘ In the dreariest period of the 
gloomiest of Novembers, when autumnal rains 
were giving place to snow, sleet, and frozen, muter 
fogs, and we, whose business it was to convey food 
and clothing over the slippery and almost impass- 
able roads to the destitute iu the villages about 
Sedan, were alniosfc in despair at the task we had 
undertaken, and were sorely in sore need of 
encouragement, there came, in answer to our 
appeal, a man, the very sight of whom communi- 
cated new life to us. Here was a man, the very 
model of an Englishman, with unbounded energy, 
and combining extreme gentleness with an iron 
sense of duty, aud with a genius for communi- 
cating the love of order and- regularity which 
characterised him — here -was this man come to 
place himself meekly under orders, and to go 
plodding day after day through snow and slush.’ 

Of the life during the war, Commander Good- 
enough’s letters give an interesting and graphic 
account of many scenes and episodes, such as 
1 the following : ‘ In the village of St^ Menges 
we met a French lady, who had come in search 
of the body of lier husband, who had fallen 
iu one of the charges at the head of his regb 
ment. She knew what kind of wound he had I 
received, and in the village it was remembered ' 
that an officer of high rank wounded in that i 
manner had been buried on the heights above 
Fioing. Accompanied by the maire, she had the 
grave, containing forty bodies, opened. The body 
was found, and easily recognised by the peculiar 
wound and the white moustache. The poor 
marquise wanted to embrace the body, but was 
held back by the kind-hearted mctiVe, and it was 
immediately buried in the churchyard in a lolace 
which she chose.’ 

Thbugh : there is much that we could dwell 
upon in connection mth the earlier years of 
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Captain Goodenougli’s life, we will xatlier devote 
ourselves to the period to which, the Journal 
mainlv refers, namely the subsequent voyage to 
Australia dating from 1873— -1876, when our 
author was promoted to the rank of Oomuiodore, 
and appointed to the command of E.U.B. Rearl, 
Prom the hour of his arrival at the antipodes, 
Commodore Goodenough busied himself in a 
thorough investigation of Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Soutir Sea Islands, ascertaining the relative 
dispositions and feelings of the whites and natives, 
and making himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the stale of the country. His labours have thus 
been described by an eye-witness: ‘He threw all 
his energies, and they were great, both physical 
and mental, into the work at Fiji. He would take 
nothing for granted ; personal inquiries and inspec- 
tion guided him. He went from place to plape, 
seeing first one chief and then another, ascertain- 
ing the capabilities of the country, all the time 
with such a genial bearing, such courtesy and 
kindness to alX that all alike honoured, trusted, 
and loved him.’ 

Especially active in bringing about the annexa- 
tion of Fiji to Great Britain, Ms efforts _ were 
rewarded an March 1874, when the reigning 
chiefs made an offer of cession to the British 
crown. On his arrival at Fiji, the Commodore 
received, a visit from his sable majesty, Floa- 
comban, king of Fiji, whom he describes as ‘ a 1 
dignified and well-mannered man,’ and whose 
good-will he gained by an offering of choice ; 
cigars. At Tonga the Pearl met with a warm 
reception ; and w'hen the Commodore ordered the 
hand to play for the natives’ amusement,, their 
enthusiasm rose to such a pitch that they insisted 
upon loading their distinguished guests with yams, 
fowls, and a turtle of Brobdingnagian dimensions, 
weighing upwards of four hundred and fifty 
pounds; after which, a" Fijian war-dance, accom- 
panied by tremendous waving of clubs and frantic 
gestures, broke up this unique ‘soiree’ in the South 
Seas. 

At Montague Island, FTew Hebrides, our author 
passed a short time, and found the.nativea hope- 
lessly addicted to cannibalism. There he endea- 
voured by the aid of an interpreter to rouse their 
better feelings, hut the attempt was decidedly 
a failure. So, as our author says, ‘ There was no 
help for it hut to say in a fatuous way, that man- 
eatmg was a bad thing, and to go away and look 
at the surroundings. There were three old skulls 
and fourteen lower human jaws near the end of the 
hut. A quantity of bones of turtle and pigs and 
fish hung from long strings in the hut, and pigs’ 
jaws from the fences. I never saw a more curious 
and picturesque place, or one with so decided a 
flavour of heathendom. , . . The original dress of 
thc.-.o people seems to he a broad belt of matting 
round the waist, while many have hamhoo combs 
in Iheir hair. They all paint the face red and 
hla^k, and have for ornament round the neck a 
pearl shell, a plate atop of Holloway's Ointment 
pot. a tin cover. As a rule, the men and women 
are very ugly. One dirty grotesque-looking wretch 
tame near us’ with a nose like one of the hideous 
Chinese iapdogs.’ Our author also describes the 
idols in this place as very curious, consisting of 
a head, nose, and mouth, gigantic, and with little 
tumis pronruding. They are coloured red and, white 
with arnotto- and lime,; eyes in. opneentric; circles,, 


Commodore Goodenough was very desirous to 
visit the island of Sairta Cruz (the scene of 
Bishop Patteson’s death), hut was dissuaded from 
doing so, owing to the treacherous character of 
the natives. However, he eventually resolved 
upon carrying out the plan, and on August 12, 
1875, he landed at Port (Jarlyle, The natives 
at first appeared friendly; but on a second visit 
their behaviour was so suspicious that the Com- 
modore became alarmed, and ordered his men 
to the boats. In a letter, the last he ever wrote, 
he describes the scene. ‘I saw the native to 
the left fitting an arrow to a string ; and in an 
instant, just as I was thinking it must he a sham 
menace, thud came the arrow into my left side. 
I shouted “ To the boats ! ” pulled the arrow out, 
and leaped down the beach, hearing a flight of 
arrows whiz past me. On reaching the boats the 
surgeon came at once and dressed the \vouud, 
burning it well with caustic.’ Five days after, he 
adds : ‘*'1 am exceedingly well ; my only trouble is. 
a pain in my hack, which prevents me sleeping. 
I don’t feel’ Here the writing Avas inter- 

rupted, and not again resumed, as the Commo- 
dore shewed the first signs of fatal illness a few 
hours after these words were penned. 

The wound was not at first supposed to be mortal, 
but in a few days symptoms of tetanus set in, and 
all hope was relinquisnecl. The good Commodore 
received the intelligence of his dangerous state 
with the perfect calm of a man whose whole 
life had been one long preparation for death. Pie 
caused himself to be carried on deck, and while 
his men gathered round him in speechless grioh 
he spoke to them lovingly and tenderly, and 
besought them to follow in his footsteps. The 
next day he passed away to his rest, so peacefully 
that the exact moment of his departure could not 
be ascertained. 

So perished a man whom England coirld but ill 
spare. Possessed of talents of the highest order, 
yet modest and unassuming ; a strict discipliirarian, 
yet 80 beloved by his men that a single word or 
look was sufficient to enforce obedience; combin- 
ing the energy of a man with the large-hearted 
sympathy of a woman and the pure simplicity of 
a little child, Commodore Goodenough was a 
rare specimen of a noble sailor and Christian 
gentleman. 


A CHRISTMAS ROSE. 

It is Christmas Day. 

‘Glorious Christmas ! Everything is radiant to 
welcome you, from that tiny robin’s throat to tho 
vast sheet of snow that mantles the earth.’ This 
grandiloquent speech proceeds from a young person, 
who is in that state of full content, which must 
overflow somehow on something, quite independ- 
ently of any response. That young person is- 
myself ; and I am leaning as far as possible out of 
the large bay-window in oiir dining-room, during 
the few moments that remain before our guests 
will descend to breakfast. I should like nothing 
better than a race round the grounds, and dare not 
trust myself outside the door, lest the temptation 
should he too much for me. My feelings find 
some small vent, however, in the speech just made, 
which, to my astonishment, is answered by a strong 
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arm miMinu me backwards, to receive a Christmas , I may here mention- that we are to have a ball 
creetinc^ from its owner, who proves to be my only to-mght— a real ball, not a scanty collection of 
Vrntlipr’ Charlie relatives ■ and family Irieuds, ^e hope to gather 

° And a certain child’s eyes have lately con- about two hundred people together, and allowing 
tributed more than their share of the “ radiant ” for a third of them being agreeable, may surely , 
quality,’ he remarks with provoking scrutiny of without over-confidence, expect some pleasure. 

^ f ee Almost before I know it, the day has stolen 

“^Not at all,’ I dissent, vdth a sudden anxiety for away ; and . we are all consigned to onr various 
Tim’s (my collie’s) head, which is hanging peace- Processes of dressing. This is my first hall ; th^ 
fully over the arm-chair on which he reposes. ‘ Is fore of course lam attired m the orth^odox -white , 
Lt every one happy 'C I continue, as thoiigh in and, with pearls on my throat and hair, am not 
of some offence. altogether displeased— forgive me !— with the 

‘Oh every one of course’— with an odd smile— result. As I enter the ballroom, I am 
^ from ’the over-fed robin to the over-fed hulloeV to see a pert sprig of mistletoe peeping forth and 
l.^nusitXctoi’v ans^^ twinkling triumphantly from the centre ot a 

The timely entrance of several people puts an succession of festoons, which decorate the walls. 

n ^XttS evidently onr butler’s finishing and 

Li Z now introduce my mother, who heads surreptitious touch he having iuqu^ 
the table I verily believe as graciously as woman that forward parasite should be introduced, and 
ever did But I will not dwell upon virtues, received a negative reply. ^ 

whose enumeration would only be found tedious, ‘ Might not Miss Ethel like , to see some 1 he 

hdng content to let others discover them. I will had persisted with the proverbial obstinacy of . 

nnlv sav she has a kind word for all, and is time-honoured service. 

thomushlv in harmony with the day and season. ‘ I think not,’ my mother repeated, with a 
Charlie is^so like het.ihat one description would certain old-fashioned sense of propnety awakened 
ilSt suffice for the two. He is foir and tall, at the mere question. However, there it is ; and 
with a presence too friendly to he strictly com- none but the holly-berries seem to hlu8h_for it. 
mandini? She is fair and tall, with a preseuce too I ^so make another observation, which is, that 
sweet to* be commanding. The same frank blue Herbert Leicester is talking to Charlie a few 
eves mark both faces. Now a word for the last paces off, and I am not a little disgusted at seeing 
and least remaining member of the family. I need his back— necessardy, I admff— towards _ myselh 
not sav I am- a gnl ; hut am bound to say that As I am so thinking, Captain Brand, who is stand- 
fn an^L™ alls ’ I am behind the others. I ing at the door, speaks to me. He is a gentle- 
certamlv possess a shade of my mother’s bright man of about thirty, tall, refined, and somewhat 
hair mixef with my more ordinary brown; eyes insipid of looks, but who nevertheless ^ 
n-.ni:A-h- n.Tid the^rest is perversely defiant of small value on the same. May I fowe the plea- 


io match; and the rest is perversely defiant < 
rule. „ , . i. i ■ 


I sure of the. first waltz. Miss Ooleson 1 ’ 


’^'■^Breakfast is over, and all-about twenty in I repress an inclination to have one ^ore looj 

number— go their separate ways, or the way some in Mr Leicester’s ^ S 

nnp pke chooses them to go. lam preparing for an ill grace. As we start together, i no tme.niin 

the ‘round’ I before fenied myself, when— turn round and watch us; accordingly, I 

?HadJt you me: Ethel, for a my. eyes; for I 

arand turn?’ a voice calls out. ‘It will do you begmnii^ of the night I 

I world of good.’ The voice belongs to Herbert ently. The music 

Leicester, whose father was an old friend of my best; the floor is good— a long 

mother * cVnsSnentlv the son. though not of polished oak-and my partner’s step is undouht- 

to establish a very friendly footing amongst ns, -we atop, 

presuming somewhat, with masculme assurance, ^ X'wfoo!^ my c'on^^^^^^^^ was, I 

heSateT^minute— only one, however— and consider, baokwaifl in it j 'therefOTe, to 

then consent. The desired circuit gives place to his request lor the next dance I ^ive as simple a 
a ramSrS a pleaaaut compamon. W5 have a ‘ Yes ’ as .m ever uttered hy country maid . 

long draught of the fine clear air, and return home But he is not slow vou Ethll 

feeling eW to anything-luncheon included. T 

Oil our way back we pass through the conserva- to escape * 

tory. It is really a charming contrast to the out- been called away by your 

pjellmm.' L'tatf IowILTS^^^ temTer'^rq^^^^^ ^r® sdd Aan^re^^ 

; yours. I should like to see it in your dress to- 8^^® mo m many dances as you ca , 

‘ Perhaps you will— some day,’ he remarks, with you know ! —of which, modification i am j ? y 
amused significance. I proud. 
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He smiles rather grimly, but relents _ upon | 
noticing his rose comfortably ensconced m my 
dress. ‘Let us begin,’ he says; and for the 
second tiiTis I sttirtj but with this differonce 1 
can now see the perfection of everything. 

The exquisite melodies of the vraltz— Wald- 
teixfei’s Mon Eeve—s&Qm to adapt themselves ex- 
actly to this new sensation of enjoyment. How 
thankful do- I now feel for my formerly much 
despised and abused dancing lessons! Herbert 
and I are waltzing— not either skipping or lurch- 
ing, thank goodness. It is over, and he offers ms 
arm for the after-promenade. We stroll into_ a 
sideroom ; such crowds are moving towards the 
conservatory.. , -n, 

‘Did you like the waltz ?’ he asks, with a swift 
glance of inquiry. 

As he speaks, I catch sight of my face in a 
mirror, and am startled at the look of exuberant 
happiness thereon. ‘ Very much,’ I admit, endea- 
vonring to control both features aud voice. ‘ You 
must remember this is my first hall.’ 

‘ Yes ; and What did you think of your- 

self in tlis glass just now V 

‘What did I think?’ I repeat, after my first 
Burprae. ‘ That—that ’ 

‘That you were looking rather pretty, on the 
whole ?’ he suggests, with a quiet touch of humour 
in the tone. 

‘I tljought nothing of the kind’— with quick 
indignation. 

‘Did you not? Jdid.’ 

I have not yet attempted to describe this 
Herbert Leicester. I say ‘attempt,’ because I must 
certainly fail. However, mark the following : He 
is tall and imposing ; pale delicate features, con- 
trasting strikingly with so manly a build. His 
eyes are deep gray, constantly changing ; that is 
their charm, for they look out of a face which 
might, but for them, be too grave. His hair is 
wavy and brown. My words can say no more. 
They cannot reach the myriad subtleties of expres- 
sion and gesture, the language of body and soul 1 
This last, by the way, is, I need hardly add, put 
in force with his late compliment. 


As we return to the ballroom, our attention is 
fixed involuntarily upon the hapless row of ‘ wall- 
flowers.’ To-niglit, they are few in mxmher ; we 
having purposely invited only the necessary inevi- 
table ones. 

Herbert lowers his head as he whispers : ‘ It ii 
too cruel to have ranged their seats beneath the 
grapes’ — with an expressive glance at the mistle- 
toe. 

I resist a strong temptation to laugh at his 
irreverence, while we pass on. 

He writes down his name in my. programme 
for as many more dances as he chooses, and then 
I am taken away by another partner ; after which 
I busy myself 'in striving to atone for past neglect 
of introductions.’ It is wonderful Jb.ow war^ the 
gentlemen are in this respect. I am convinced 
that they nearly all imagine themselves far too 
perfect to he paired off with any but the loveliest 
of angels. - But I have no mind to humour this 
delusion, aud find that the best method of treat- 
ing the most fastidious is to present them unex- 
pectedly. Catch 'them ‘ up, carry them along ere 
they can -resist, make , the introduction off-hand 
I and -rapidly— and presto 1 the thing ’s done, ■ The 
I hours fly with wondrous speed, and it is now 


supper-time. At this period I espy Captain Brand 
looking about vaguely, with an apparent lack of 
‘ work to do ; ’ and straightway I make for him, 
with the view of a final discharge of duty before 
the next dance, which is Herbert’s. He greets 
me at once with a proposal to go in to supper 
with him. I am taken by surprise, but manage 
to rally. 

‘ 0 no ! I couldn’t think of it yet. I must see 
after some of the strangers first.’ 

But,’ he persists, ‘ let us be last then. You 
cannot refuse that ? ’ 

He is quite right. I cannot; being scanty of 
resource, though most unwilling. (There certainly 
seems an unkind fatality in the arrangements to- 
night.) I assent ; and 'shortly after, Mr Leicester 
claims his waltz. At its close— ‘You wdll have 
supper with me ? ’ he says with a glad confidence, 
which somehow involves a foregone conclusion 
rather than a request. 

In genuine disappointment I am obliged very 
laggardly to refuse. ‘ I am engaged/ I reply, 

‘ May I ask to whom ? ’ 

‘ Captain Brand,’ 

‘Oh! I beg your pardon.’ 

I look up at' him, being puzzled at the impa- 
tience of his'mamier ; and — ^inexperienced as I am 
■read something which makes my heart throb 
quickly. Ho is evidently annoyed. Why am I 
not sorry ? Surely this contrary feeliim must he . 
quite wrong and most reprehensible. He appears 
to hesitate, makes some excuse, and leaves me. 

A little later, Captain Brand and I follow the 
crowd. We succeed in finding two seats, which 
are near the (Joor,* and I soon discover that the 
waiters lin passing would undoubtedly brush off 
any rashly fixed head-dress or other insecure 
appendage, which sufficiently accounts for the 
vacancy. Captain Brand having helped me, with 
solemn deference, to chicken ' and _ champagne, 
prepares to watch me attack them, his expression 
meanwhile assuming the character of solicitous- 
vigilance. 

‘Don’t trouble any further on my account,’ I 
remark, smiling ; ‘ and if you will now treat your- 
self equally well, I am sure we shall not do 
badly.’ 

He lifts his eye-glass in slight surprise ; hut 
obviously it does not enable him to perceive my. 
object more clearly. ‘ Oh, or — ^thanks very much j 
hut I will take mine later.’ 

Thereupon, I submit to fate, though feeling 
rather in the position of a caged animal — my 
appetite regulated by my keeper. I fancy too he 
is afraid of disturbing my operations _ by con- 
versation, so wo remain some , few minutes in 
silence. 

Presently : ■ ‘ Do you not feel the draught, Miss 
Coleson?’ 

‘ No ; thauk you — ^not the least,’ 

‘ I ■wish you did, because I could then shut the 
door for you.’ ; 

I chance to meet Charlie’s# eye at this climax, 
and it is too much for me. I rise with somewhat 
precipitate haste, aud hapinly confront the last 
batch of ladies for suiiper. They have brought 
themselves down — fie on the gallantry of English- 
men ! -^having waited till the last with, I fear, 
some of the ‘ sickness ’ of ‘ hope deferred.’ I assign 
my place to one, and am about to depute^ Captain 
Brand to attend upon them, when ho, anticipating 
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my intention, sncldenly offers his arm to conduct 
me back to the' ballroom. By this time ray mirth 
has evaporated and we leave together. When 
outside, I appeal to his Christian charity, and he 
promises to return to the uncavaliered damsels if 
I will give him half this waltz. I consent ; but 
happen at the same instant to glancO at my poor 
rose, which is lianging its lovely head in death. 
You may think me wildly superstitious; but I 
am seizecl with an imperative desire to save it as 
far as possible. All thought of the charity I 
advocated is blotted out by this one idea. 

‘ Yes ; I will give you the waltz,’ I say hurriedly, 
scarcely heeding his pleased surprise; ‘but’ — 
scanning an imaginary rent — ‘I must first run up 
and have my dress repaired.’ What can I do with 
him meanwhile ? A thought strikes me. ‘ I shall 
want a new flower,’ pointing to mine ; ‘will yon 
get me one in the conservatory ? I will come for 
it directly.’ 

Pp-stairs I place my treasure carefully in water, 
and leave it with a foolish farewell According to 
agreement, I then join Captain Brand, who is in 
the act of gathering a crimson camellia. Its 
robust colour almost jars after the withered fair- 
ness of its predecessor. However, I cannot but 
accept it ; and am not more reconciled upon 
seeing Herbert rapidly approaching us. 

‘ I have been looking for you iu the ballroom. 
Miss Coleson,’ he affirms, his gaze full of dis- 

S ’ re upon the innocent cause thereof— the 
substitute. ‘The next dance is ours, I 
believe?’ 

‘ YeSj’ I answer ; and he goes. 

, ‘Which does not account for his hunting you 
up during this,’ adds my companion, who in his 
turn is apparently out of humour. 

But my attention is with Herbert, and I do not 
answer. I notice that he hesitates, for the second 
time this evening, when a few yards from us, 
turns back, an^* — ^Am I to look for you— here ? ’ 
he inquires. 

‘No,’ I reply quickly, ‘in the dancing-room. 
— Are we not to try this waltz?’ I continue, 
addressing the other. 

At the end of it, seeing Mr Leicester stand 
apart, I order our steps in his direction, and am 
duly resigned to him. ‘Thank you so much,’ 
murmurs the gallant officer; ‘that was a bright 
star in my evening ! ’ 

I smile, but mentally note that it will be the 
last, so far as I am concerned. 

Somehow this waltz with Herbert lacks the 
pleasure of our first. I am half afraid, and wholly 
repentant of my former triumphant levity of spirit. 
Is he really offended ? And if so, what can I do ? 
Alas ! it would be quite impossible and utterly 
absurd to express contrition for - a doubtful offence 
to one who had never sought it ; therefore, wrongly 
or rightly, I am silent. When at last it is all over, 
I go in a strange tumult to my room. Everything 
seems still, except my own lieart. I lift the rose 
impatiently to my lips. ‘ Does he love me ? ’ I 
plead of it over and over again, as though the 
senseless leaves conld tell. I lay it at length, 
reverently in a book, and go to bed, to toss rest- 
lessly about and then to dream. Love ! Is it fair 
to banish Peace at one’s first ball ? 

The next day several of our guests are obliged 
to leave us, amongst them Herbert Leicester. To 


all appearances, we are on as good terms as ever ; 
but there is a difference, although one only known 
to ourselves. The evening about which I had 
thought and planned so much, has left a dissatis- 
fied morrow, and I find myself concluding with 
the air of a second Solomon: ‘Well, I suppose 
“ all is varjity ” — “ vexatiou ” at anyrate ! ’ 

It is time for Herbert to start, and I meet him 
coming down-stairs. He motions me into a side- 
room. ‘I suppose you will forget all about me, 
Ethel, quite comfortably ? ’ 

‘ Indeed, I shall not,’ I assert, regaining my 
courage. ‘I hope we shall soon see you here 
again.’ 

‘ You may be sure I shall come when possible,’ 
he answers with a pleased smile. 

‘ Luggage all down ! ’ shouts a voice from 
below. 

‘ Here ’s the rest of it,’ cries Herbert in return, 
shewing himself, after a hurried good-bye. And 
so he goes, and my pleasure with him. 

Nearly a whole year has passed, and we are 
again preparing for Christmas. Invitations are 
accordingly finding their various ways about. 
Need I say that one of them is addressed to 
‘ Herbert Leicester, Esq. ? ’ I have posted it my- 
self, though with little hope, fearing that he may 
be from home. Captain Brand will not be of our 
number this time, because — I may as well say so 
at once — he and I have ‘ understood’ each other ; 
and the understanding to him was not satisfactory. 
Let me drop the subject henceforth, 

A couple of days crawl by; and then, on the 
breakfast table, I see a letter to mjr mother, 
from Herbert. Without a thought, I seize it and 
master the contents. The result is a quite uncon- 
scious repetition of my first words in last year's 
‘grandiloquent speech.’ ‘Glorious Christmas f’ I 
exclaim, ‘ you have brought him back ; ’ and with 
heedless velocity, I rush up-stairs to find the note’s 
legal recipient. She kisses me, and strokes my 
hair fondly as she questions ; ‘ When will you 
learn, my darling, to build less joyously on the 
future?’ 

‘Never, I hope ; for it always outshines the 
present!’ 

‘Pray God the present may one day be the 
best ! ’ Her wish, in its sweet prayer, enters deeply 
into my heart, and brings with it a calmer 
happiness. 

To-day has not time to crawl. I believe it 
actually skips past, so much must be done and 
arranged before its successor. The night alone is 
long; but morning comes at length. ‘Let me 
see 1 He will be here at 6.5,’ I announce to 
myself, ray brows deep bent over the intricacies 
of Bradshaio. Nine whole hours and a quarter to 
pass ! However, other guests claim ray attention ; 
and' the house begins already to look tolerably 
well filled. At half-past five, the butler ‘wishes 
to speak’ to me. ‘If you please, Miss, Mr 
Leicester is here ; and shall I shew him to his 
room now, or will you or your Ma see him fust ? 
I jest shewed him in your budwar, Miss, for the 
moment.’ 

‘In my boudoir?’ I repeat. 

: ‘Yes, Miss; there, was people scattered about 
everywhere else,’ he explains, without the slightest 
appearance of consciousness, though I feel certain . 
there are grounds for such. 
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■Well, I must admit the room was not an nn- 
usual resort of Herbert’s, formerly. 0 for my 
mastery of Bradshaw! All seems in confusion. 
I wait a minute to steady my thoughts, and then : 
‘I will go to him,’ I reply. I need not have been 
so careful to ‘collect’ myself ; for he has certainly 
not done the same. As I open the door, he starts 
perceptibly and puts down a book, much resem- 
bling my especial scrap-album. It is opened ; but 
•the tenant of the page is in his hand. It is only 
— a dead rose. 

; ‘I~I beg your pardon, Ethel,’ he begins; ‘I 
must explain. I came here not in the best of 
tempers, yet determined to learn something for 
myself. I had received rumours of—of another 
man’s attention to you, and your probable engage- 
ment ; and now, by the merest chance, by taking 
up the first book near me in this room, I have 
come upon tAfs’— holding up the rose. ‘Does it 
tell me the truth ? Has it a right to contradict 
those rumours ? ’ 

‘ I do not understand,’ I protest, feeling in truth 
much dazed, hut alas for that moment’s veracity 1 
understanding very fairly, 

, i tMs. I unclasped your scrap- 

book, which opened very naturally’ — here ho 
smiles—’ on the bulkiest page. That disclosed 
"the flower, which I looked upon with unreasoning 
disfavour, until it slipped, through my awkward- 
ness, to the ground ; and I read beneath, the date 
ot last Christmas Day. Is it my gift, Ethel, or am 
I demented V ^ a » . , 

‘It is yours,’ I confess, with my eyes on the 
.gromd, and becoming uncomfortably hot. 

‘Then you are mine!’ he adds, with swift 
conclusion, taking me deftly in his arms. ‘ Tell ; 
mg that yourself darling, though, the rose has' 
said It for you.’ 

'You know my answer, so well,’ I whisper, 
hiding my face on his shoulder. 

• ‘But I want it in words— just one word. Do 
you love me, Ethel?’ 

‘Yes!’ 

Reader ! cm you wonder that I treasure above 
ae ^sweetest flower blooming, my faded Christmas 


ASrOTHER CORN-CRAKE ANECDOTE. 

From a_ gentleman in Monmouth we have the 
following interesting anecdote ; 

in front of this house which was 
during this summer, three corn- 
crakes , nests were found. In one the young ones 
the mowers Ld fassed 
although nataralty 
ooxm^e in exposing 
JwS? 0 ^^*" ones in I 

swath, iowards evening, we noticed that she 
was on the move ; md my children and I watched 
away, which 
1 swiftly across to the 

next swath and hid herself; she then called 
objects ran across the 
open space as iast as possible. She repeated this 
inoveineiit from swath to swath unS she had 
taken thorn into tlie next field, up some’ portion 
of Unit, and into a tliird meadow to safety to 

i.-taace of maternal love an^ instmet m'I have, 


ever witnesscil.’ 


CHRISTMAS CHIMES. 

Cnmu on, eliime on, ye merry Cliristmas bells, 
ior well wo love your clear lamiliar sound ; 
Voices long silent in your music dwells ; 

Loved forms long vanished seem to cluster round, 
Iheir fond, tnie eyes reflecting heaven’s own light 
they come, dear whispering spirits robed in white’l 


The lonely mother, by her childless flro 
At yonr sweet chiming lifts her drooping head. 
While through her bosom steals the fond clesiro 
To hold communion with her silent dead 
She hears your mellow song, and longs to keep 
Her Christmas vigils where her treasures sleep. 


Your magic voices guide the mourner’s feet 
^ ^ To where the loved ones slumber side by side— 
Thou wert my first-born I 0 my love, my sweet 1 ’ 
She fondly murmurs, while with loving pride 
She smootlis a tiny cross, anti bending low, 

Decks it with holly and with mistletoe. 


‘ An ever joyous Christmas-tide he thine. 

My little darling with the golden hair ! 

There is no weeping where thy bright wings shine— 
No breaking hearts, no tresses blanched with care 
N 0 weary counting of the long, long years, 

No Christmas garlands wet with mothers’’ tears. 


Hone, gone ! and yet it seems but yesterday, 
Since, with dishevelled locks and cheeks aglow 
We laughed together, and in idle play, 

_ Pelted each other with the drifting snow— 
Since last I caught thee in my fond embrace, 

And showered warm kisses on thy liviny face ! 


* I'or twenty years this little cross hath stood, 
Kissed by the sun, and beaten by the rain. 

“ O^she was lovely, innocent, and good I ” 

For twenty years hath been the sweet refrain 
Chirped by the robins through the wintry hours, 
Siglied by the zephyrs through the summer flowers ! 


‘A wee blue dress, fruit-stained, with brambles torn, 
Crumpled, and faded, in my chamber lies ; 

A little hood, that years ago was worn 
To shade the glory' of two deep bine eyes ; 

Two tiny shoes, in anguish stored away, 

dust as my darling left them— plashed with clay.’ 


And such a host of tender memories steal 
Through your sweet voices, 0 ye Christmas chimes, 
That her poor sorrowing heart begins to feel 
The loving rapture of the olden times. 

She decks that tiny cross till nought is seen 
Save the tear-blurred inscription, ‘Mother’s Queen.’ 


‘Not lost, but gone before,’ she whispers low, 

For she has hung her last sweet garland now ! 
Low droops her head, and while her hob tears flow. 
An angel’s pinion passes o’er her brow. 

And a loved voice is singing in her ear : 

‘A happy Christmas to you, mother dear ! ’ 

Fasnt Foreestek. 


l^hlished by 'W', & R CHAMBEits, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, London, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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siderable agony. Occasional!}’', female lunatics in 
P R A N K S W I T H T H E MOUTH, their mad freaks unwittingly kill themselves by 
The month is not to he played pranks with, hut swallowing needles which they manage to secrete- 
it often is so. The heedless practice of putting A case has been mentioned to us of a most extra- 
small articles in the mouth either for the purpose ordinary degree of mad pierversity. A female 
of holding them for a few moments, or for playing lunatic had such a morbid craving for swallowing 
some trick, has been freq_uently attended with small parcels of needles which from time to time 
very serious consequences. Yet, the practice is she procured, that at length she destroyed herself, 
common, especially among young women, who may At a post-mortem examination, as many — ^if we mis- 
be seen holding pins between their teeth while take not— as three hundred and ninety needles in a 
dressing. Medical attendants in hospitals have less or more state of corrosion w'ere found lodged 
frequent cause to fiird fault with female patients in various parts of her body. In another case 

■of a humble rank for putting pins in their that has been recorded, the great French surgeon, 

month when they have occasion to remove any Baron Dupnytren, extracted two hundred and 
part of their dress. From long and -uncliecked fifty-four needles through the skin, to which they 
habits, they seem unconscious of doing anything had found their way from the stomach, 
improper, or which might produce unpleasant In the narrative of memorable cases connected 
•results. with Gjiy’s Hospital, there is a curious story of 

Children of both sexes seem almost to have a sailor named John Cummings, who, in a spirit 

an instinctive fancy to put playthings in their of vulgar brag, and mostly when half-intoxicated, 

month, and sometimes therefore give no end of swallowed clasp-knives. In 1799 he had seen a 
trouble to parents and nurses. Notwithstanding French juggler perform the trick of assumedly 
every precaution, distressing accidents occur. A swallowing knives of that kind as a public enter- 
few years ago, a fine hoy, son of a respectable tainment. The feat was so cleverly performed, 
man in our neighbourhood, swallowed a small that the spectators — or at least some of them — 
piece of brass chain, with ■which he had been were under the belief that the knives vanished 
amusing himself by putting it into his mouth, down the throat of the juggler, instead of being 
The hit of chain lodged in the stomach, and put by sleight-of-hand in some part of his dress, 
though medical aid was' resorted to, the poor The sailor, in his simplicity, was one of the credu- 
child languished and died. Only a few weeks Ions sort ; and to 'astonish his messmates, he began 
ago, as mentioned in The Lancet, a young boy in 'to swallow clasp-knives. He at first swallowed 
Devonshire died from having allowed a small tin only four, which, fortunately for liim, were ex- 
whistle to slip from' his month into the trachea, pelled in the usual way, and no inconvenience 
where it stuck,- and ba'ffled attempts at removal, ensued. He thought no more of knife-swallowing 
Death took place from inability to breathe. for six years. In March. 1805, w'hen at Boston, 

Remarkable instances ate related of needles United States, he was one day tempted, while 
which had been accidentally swallowed, finding drinking with a party of sailors, to boast of his 
their way, point foremost, through the sides of former exploits, and was ready to repeat his per- 
Ihe stomach, and thence to the exterior surface formance.. A small knife was produced, which he 
of the body, where they are drawn out. It is all instantly swallowed. In the course of that even- 
a chance, how’ever, that they make their escape in ing he swallowed five more. The next morning 
this harmless manner, and accordingly there is no crowds of visitors came to see hirti ; and in the 
excuse for women thoughtlessly, it may be per- course of the day he was induced to swaRow 
versely, putting needles in their mouth. Those eight knives mure, making in nlT four teen, 
who do so run a great risk of perishing in con- He paid dearly for his frolic ; for he was seized 
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Avith constant vomiting, and xjain in the stomach. 
Taken to an hospital, he -was by efficacious medical 
treatment, relieved, as he imagined,^ of all the 
knives he had swallowed. But in thi.s, he would 
appear to have been mistaken. Portions of knives 
nndissolved remained in his stomach. The amount 
of relief, whatever it was, did not cure the poor 
wretch of his folly. When at Spithead in 
December IBOo, and somewhat tipsy, he resinned 
his hoastfulness of being able to swallow knives, 
and to amuse the ship’s company, swallowed nine 
clasp-knives, some of them of a large size. Again 
he became ill, and was in the hands of the ship’s 
surgeon for several months, during which portions 
of knives were discharged. At length he was 
admitted as a patient at Guy’s Hospital in 180'7, 
and again he came to the hospital in 1808, There 
he remained, sinking under his sufferings, until 
March 1809, when he died in a state of extreme 
emaciation. 

This extraordinary case is detailed in the 'Medico- 
Ghirurgical Transactions,’ Vol. XIL part i., to 
which we must refer for particulars unsuitable for 
our pages. At the post-mortem examination, as 
many as forty different articles, one of them a 
lieutenant’s uniform button, were found in the 
stomach of the deceased. The bone hafts of the 
knives were partially consumed by the action, of 
the stomachic juices. The edges of the knives 
were likewise similarly dissolved. Nature had 
evidently made immense efforts to neutralise 
and get rid of the indigestible substances. The 
account in the book is accompanied with an 
engraved picture of the forty articles — a -weird 
assemblage of objects. Taking the case all in all, 
we should think that in the annals of stupidity 
and brag there is nothing at all to match it. 
Among tragical pranks with the mouth, it is 
uniq.ue. , : 

An incident will be in general recollection con- 
nected with the late Mr Brunei, the eminent 
engineer, -who planned the Thames Tunnel and 
the Great IVestern Railway. One day while 
diverting a child with tricks of sleight-of-liand, 
by causing a half-sovereign to mj’-sterionsly dis- 
appear and reappear, a stunning disaster occurred. 
The trick consisted in adroitly concealing the coin 
in his mouth, and pretending to bring it out at his 
ear. All at once, before he was aware, and to liis 
dismay, the half-sovereign slipped down into his 

f illet. He tried to cough it up, without effect. 

here .it stuck. Every surgical device was tried to 
get hold of it without avail. It became evident 
that if the coin could not he dislodged, fatal results 
would ensue. It was a matter of life and death. 
In the dire dilennna into which he had needlessly 
brought himself, Brimel’s presence of mind did 
not desert him. He devised a wooden structure 
to which he could be strapped head downwards, 
in the hope that the half-sovereign would fall out 
of his throat by the force of gravity. It was a 
painful experiment, but life was at stake. He 
was fixed to the machine kead downmost, keeping 
his mouth open. To his inexpressible relief, the 
coin dropped from its lurking-place and rolled 
to the floor. ' The case is memorable for the 
mechanical ingenuity displayed, ' and not less so 
aa affording an -adinonition not to play pranks 
■with the mouth— £ua admonition, however, which 
we Jear will be of little practical value, 

We havs just read the fallowing account of the 




death at Heidelberg of Mr Adolf Sander, who was 
formerly in large practice as a phy.sician in Elber- 
feld and its neighhoarhood. One .morning in 1874 
while dre.ssing he contrived in some way to get a 
shirt-button between his teeth. Unconsciously, 
while laughing, the button slipped into tlie baclc 
of hi.s mouth, and thonco into the larynx. All the 
exertions of his surgical friends to remove it were 
vain. It was ascertained that it sank into the 
right lung, which soon became irritated. Spitting 
of blood ensued, and he was himself looking for- 
ward to his death as not very remote. He removed 
to a villa he had near Prankfort-on-tlie-Maine to 
pass his last days in quiet. Here he was sur])ri.sed 
by a violent fit of coughing, accompanied by 
spitting of blood, in a paroxysm of which the 
button was ejected. His health rapidly improved j 
and in a couple of mouths, regarding himself as 
quite cured, he resumed his professional work, and 
endeavoured to gather up the threads of his former 
practice. But last year niimistakahlo .symptoms 
manifested themselves that the lung had not fitlly 
recovered from the presence in its substance of <a 
foreign body for .several months, lie spent the 
winter in the south of Eurojic, hut returned almost 
worse than he went. He gradually wasted away, 
and died. 

At present, as is pretty well known, there is a 
public performer in the art of sword-swallowing, 
wliosG pranks are watched with intense interest by 
crowds of people who take delight in witnessing 
feats of this descriptioin By long practice from 
youth upwards, this individual has so trained Ms 
throat and stomach that he can swallow a naked 
sword, twenty-four or more inches in length, point 
downwards. There ho boldly stands in front of 
a stage, drawn up erect to his Ml height, with 
a straight sword iu his hand. He throws back 
his head, so as to make a clear way down his 
throat, and poising the sword with his hand.s 
over his month, lets it -slip slowly down and 
down till nothing but the handle of the weapon is 
visible. In a minute or two he draws thepword 
carefully up again, and ivith a look of triumph 
Avaves it amidst shouts of applause, as having 
performed a valiiint feat. 

We learn that in the course of his performances, 
a doubt arose as to the reality of his sword- 
swallowing. It was- sceptically imagined that the 
blade of the sword did not really go down the 
throat, but went up into the handle, in the 
nature of a juggle. To settle the point, Dr P. 
and a distinguished naturalist in the metropolis 
attended a performance, and after close examina- 
tion, declared that the blade of the sword actually 
went doAvn into the stomach.* How such should 
be without danger to life seemed incomprehensible. 
But the phenomenon was explained in tlii.s wise. 
Through long pressure, the stomach of the xjer- 
formcr had been thrust down from its natural 
position to the loivor part of the abdomen, thus 
causing a very abnormal condition of things, by 
which means the sword could be swallowed in its 
entire length. The whole thing was a violation 
of nature, and the wonder is how with such 
derangements it is possible for any one to live. 
Our informant. Dr P,, says that the feat of sword- 
swallowing, howoimr dexterously managed, and 


* A detailed accomit of this was given in JDmd anil 
Water. 
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however rancTa the throat and other parts have a curions conviction that, in spite of the ntter 
accommodated themselves to the passage of the silence and darkness, such was not the case ; and 
weapon, is extremely hazardous, ^ With all the g^g 1,^0 tlirew a last glance at the upper 

care that may he bestowed, the point of the sword of Boreen House, remembering the sus- 

ffivTe™ BCSrW" aSth Pfcio” “ heard half an hour earlier. 

woS Jf course be the oonaeiiuenee. To think Now, however, nothing was to be heard or seen ; 
of a man playing with his life in this way for and in a few seconds the last cottage was lost in 
the sake of gain and public entertainment ! ^ the gloom, and the men plodded slowly tilong the 

On one occasion the sword-swallower got into a When five weary miles had been 


fix even more dreadfui than that of Brmiel, He the party were brought to a sudden 

professed to he able to perform a trick with a ^ distance 

« s“ ;=■ ? := 


1 ::a“S “r&dthSK Wcstbn^. in do* whether to answer 

with the%utt-end uppermost, and opening his or not* it might be a messenger for them, or it 
mouth alloiyed the bayonet to go down his throat, might, he a messenger in connection with a very 
Having got it this length, he clenched the part different party, and as by remaining silent _ he 
of the bayonet next the handle with his teeth, TmV hl-. discover something bearing on the object 

and holding the musket with his bands, to prevent expedition, he did not return the hail, 

it from swinging to one side or other, walked pi^ectly afterwards, however, another shout fol- 

ahout .lyith it in this perilous attitude on the could hear ‘ ^th, 

stage. halt!’ The number of the regiment to which 

od daj of' the bayoiet aud the haudM of regulars belonged beiug correctly 
musket trick, something was seen to go wrong, given, the halloo was returned ; then the sound 
There was a stagger, a flutter. The observers were of a man plashing through the water in the hollow 
surprised, horror-struck. The swaying of the heard, followed hy a figure which came 

upraised musket had caused it to snap off, at the panting up the slope. 

part of the bfiyonct where it was sustained by the goes there?’ was the challenge given by 

teeth of the performer, the result being that the ^ 

-Bo -tbe powoto, bu. it’s 

than this can hardly ho imagined. Perlnaps in indade,’ said a, voice. Sure it s meself, an a 
the agony of the moment the performer recol- mighty fine run I ve had afther yeas all the way 
lected the device resorted to by Brunei in from the Big Eock of Drome, an’ got drowndeu 

similar circumstances. At all events, he instantly intoirely in the bogs.’ 

threw himself on his hands, and, with the aid ‘-v^ell, who are you, and what do you want 

of his assistants, stood with his feet uppermost interrogated 'Westbury. 

against the wall. The effort was successM. By Lefthenant Westbury I’m wanting,’ 

its own weight the bayonet descended fiom its , t i +v .^o-r. 

fctturi «y. Ncw s.y yo„y 

terity, the fortitude of this remarkable sword- business, and who you are. _ y 

swallower may be matter of admiration, his feats < Me name is Mike— Mike Eooney, yer honour, 
a wonder, but we may say with the old gafff the stranger ; ‘ but ye ’ll know the man that 
dramatist— sint me. I’m from Dennis Mullanyj an’ it’s a 

Scarce I praise their venturous part, dearly earnt half-guinea I ’ll have for this night s 

Who tamper with such dangerous art. work.’ 

Whatever feats of skiU you are food of shewing . WhS 

off, we should in a friendly way recommend you mg the name of their pri c p 
to abstain from playing any sort of pranks with does he say ? . 

vour mouth W. 0 . ‘He ses,’ resumed the man, that ye re not to 

i — - go on wid yer men to the rondyvoo, but to go as 


A TT A D O W Y S T O E Y quick as ye can to Hoggerty’s Mill ; an then, if 

.A SHADOW b i U K X. proclaimed 

A TALE OF THE IRISH KEBELLION OF ' 98 . boys— xalc goMeii bixds.’ 

OONCLITSIOIT. ‘Where is Hoggerty’s MiUI’ said the Lien- 

In less than the appointed time Dickies arrived ‘ 

at the head of some two-and-twenty men, looking ‘Sure, no, yer 

sombre enough in their gray overcoats ; so with- ‘I’m to get back to Dennis as soon as me tin to 
out delay, and giving the command in a low will carry me.’ 
tone, Westbury set oft on his dreary patrol. The ‘Here's a mm who knows 
night was pitch-dark; it was long past (he honr said Dickies. ‘He says it s about three miles 
when the inhabitants of Boreen were accustomed away, down alane winch turns off jujih . 
to retire; and so far as the Lieutenant could ‘But how ml to know that this man m not 
judge, not a soul was aware of the departure of deceiving m l said the peutenaut Mullmymay 
I the detacliment. Tet a feeling hung about Mm, know notMng at aU about Mm.' These words 
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were littered in a vary loW voice, but tlie mes- 
senger’s ears \rere quick enoxigli to catck them. ^ ^ 
‘Be qoira! but it ’s roigbt intoirely ye are, sir, 
«sid the man; ‘an’ it’s meself that's the fool 
Jor not giving ye the token. See here now! 
here’s Dennis Mullany’s own stick. He saw ine 
at Loiigliie; an’ it’s right straight across thmi 
bo"s from Loughie to this ; an’ there’s not a^boy 
iulhe barony but meself could cross ’em ht noigbt. 
Bes Dennis ; Give this to his honour, an’ thin he 11 
know ye’re from me. If ye don’t, be me faith, 

Yc’llbe shot.’ , .rv. . t 

‘It’s his stick, sure onongh, said Dickies, taking 
it from tiie man. ‘ I have seen Mullany with it a 
score of times, and we know he’s with the Loughie 
detaclmicnt. I suppose it ’s all right.’ 

‘There’s the road, yer honour,’ said the mes- 
^en^^er, pointing in a direction at right angles with 
the track they were pursuing; ‘an now iU 
he oil' wid yer honour’s lave.’ He turned and 
walked slowly from them, as if waiting to see 
them off. The soldiers crossed the nmy track 
which was called a road, and guided by one ot 
tlieir nimibcr, entered on a by-way far worse than 
any of the ground they had yet traversed, 

‘ I don’t half like tliis,’ said the Lieutenant, as 
they started, ‘ I believe that fellow is still watch- 
us, or listening to us from the hank where we 
left him. I will question him again,— Go on with 
the men, Dickies. I will overtake you directly. 
So saying, iVestbury recrossed the road, and 
Dickies heard him call to the scout ; then the. 
sergeant-major plunged fairly into the lane, and 
was soon out of reach of his voice. 

The Lieutenant was right in his conjecture, for 
as he crossed the road he heard the messenger 
commence to run. He shouted to him ; but the 
man did not stop, and Westbury dashed after him. 
Although a fast, runner, yet being embarrassed 
by his heavy cloak, he did not gain much upon 
the man, who, however, was evidently close to 
him, though quite invisible in the darkness, Thi,s 
confirmed the officer in the belief that' aonio 
treachery was alloat, so drawing a pistol from his 
belt, he cried : ‘ Stop ! or I fire 1 ’ 

‘ We ’ll see about that !’ exclaimed a voice close 

appallingly close— to him; and in an instant lie 

was grasped by several men, while as swiftly a 
cloth of Some kind w'as thrown over his head, 
effectually preventing him from giving an alarm, 
f Bring him along,’ said the voice. ‘ Take him to 
the Captain.’ ; 

‘Better send two or three pikes into him,’ said 
fliintliPT voice, ‘ and have done wid him.’ 

This 


Hold your tongue ! ’ said the first voice, 
is the officeT, and something like a prize.’ 

■^’hile this colloquy was proceeding, ’Wosthury 
was being dragged over some rough ground, and 
too well knew that in the darkness there was 
now little chance of his men finding him, even if 
they made a search. 

Iffie journey did not last long ; in about ten 
minutes they haltijd ; the covering was taken from 
his face, and then 'Westbury could see that they 
, Were standing in front of some kind of building, 

' He heard a door open, but all was so dark he 
make out nothing distinctly.- ‘ "What force 
had .you with you, and where did you expect to 
meet the. other detachtnents 1 ’ demauded soma 


one, whose voice the Lieutenant had not pre- 
viously heard, 

*I daresay,’ returned Westbury firmly, ‘that 
you know quite as well as I do ; but if you do 
not, you will not learn from me.’ 

‘ Do you know what will be the result of your 
not answering ?’ said the other. 

‘ I don’t know, neither do I care,’ retorted 
Westbury. 

‘ Then I have done ivith you,’ said the speaker, 
and turned awa 3 ^ Some angry exclamations which 
followed, the clashing of weapons, and a stir 
among those around him, told Westbury that he 
•was in iinmineiit peril, and he momentl}'- expected 
to feel the thrust of the deadly pike. One man, 
with a leap and a yell, came so close that even 
in the darkness Westbury could see him plainly. 

‘ This is for the English redcoat ! ’ he shouted, 
and raised his arm. The next instant must have 
been the soldier’s last ; but a cloaked figure rushed 
between tbem, and a voice, a woman’s voice, which 
sounded wondeiTully fiuniliar, e.xclaimed; ‘No; 
ye don’t, Pat I If ye harnim a hair of his head, 
be the powers, I ’ll set the boys on yc that will 
stretch ye low enough ! ’ 

‘Pike him! Pinisli him!’ broke from several 
of those around, mingled with oaths in English 
and Irish ; but there was evidently a strong party 
opposed to violence, although in this case only, as 
it seemed from the words: ‘Ye may pike ivory 
redcoat in the couiitliiy, an’ glad we ’d he ; but 
this is a daceiit kindly man, wid a gentle tongue 
an’ an open hand.’ Th(.>se were the arguments 
used ; and it seemed to Westbury that blows were 
.struck, so great was the coufusion, as at last he 
■found himself in the centre of a group, hurried 
away he knew not whither. 

Not a word wfis spoken for fully two hours. He 
could not in the least recognise the country they 
were traversing ; but as he could hear with 
increasing loudness the dull hoomiiig of the sea, 
ho knew they were approaching the coast. Then 
they luiltecl. Again ho found they were close to 
some* building ; 'then two men seizing him by the 
arm, led him into a barn, for such it proved to 
ho, and cio.sed the door instantly behind him. 
The long shed was dimly lighted by three or 
four candles, which, smoked and guttered in 'the 
draughts ; and by their glare he could distinguish 
some ten or- twelve men, all armed, ^ while at a 
farther corner was a group only just visible in the 
gloom. Under one of the rude clay sconces, West- 
bnry’s conduetors halted in front of some nieii who 
seemed to he of higher rank, and one of liis guard 
said : ‘ This is Lieutenant Westbury, of the — th, 
captured to-night, on his inarch to the Boreeii 
rendezvous.’ - o, 

‘What do we want of English ofliccrs here P 
returned one of tho.se addressed, in the liarsliest 
tones. ‘I thought the hoys from Drome know 
better what to do with them.’ 

‘ So they do,’ returned the man ; ‘ hut they won t 
allow this one to he hurt.’ 

At this moment, engrossed as Wosthury’,s atten- 
tion was by tins conversation, he could not re- 
press a start when a shadow — which even at that 
moment reminded him of the distorted figure he 
had twice seen at Boreen House — fell athwart the 
spot whereon he stood. ‘ So then, Lieutenant 
Westbury has been, unfortunate enough to he 
taken in the toils,’ said a voice. 
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The Lieutenant looked round, hut only saw a 
cloaked hgiire in a slouch-hat, which so concealed 
his features that Westbury could not judge whether 
he had ever seen the hgure before. 

‘Yes,’ replied the harsh voice ; ‘and why they 
did not leave him on the bog is more than I can 
understand.’ 

‘Never mind that, Connell,’ said the cloaked 
figure. ‘Enough blood has been shed without his. — 
I°now promise Mr Westbury perfect safety. He 
must consent to remain under restraint ’ 

‘ You, Dccroy ! You, of all men ! ’ exclaimed 
the other. ‘ I should sooner have expected to find 
niyself guaranteeing the life of an English cut- 
throat.’ 

‘ That matters not ; I will that it shall be so,’ 
said hir Decroy as we must now call him ; 
‘and you will please to obey. — Mr Westbury,’ he 
continued, addressing the oificer, ‘ I meet you only 
to thank you, and bid you farewell. I leave for 
France within ten minutes — leave for ever, as I 
know too well ; but I am glad to know that at 
parting I have been able to render you some 
slight service.’ 

‘ The “slight service” appears to be the saving of 
my life,’ said Westbury, returning the hearty grasp 
of Mr Docroy’s hand ; ‘ and considering how often 
I have started out at night to catch you ’■ 

‘ Oh, that is nothing,’ interrupted Decroy, with 
a smile. ‘ It w'ould he ridiculous to quarrel with 
a soldier for that. I am your debtor for all the 
kindness and delicacy shown during your resi- 
dence at Boreen House, where I believe I have 
more than once disturbed you. Although you are 
reputed a brave man, I believe you are frightened 
at shadows.’ 

‘Why' Was it then you who ?’ ex- 

claimed Westbury. 

‘It was,’ said Decroy, interrupting him; ‘and 

on the last occasion yon nearly ’ 

i ‘ The boats are ready, Colonel,’ announced a 
man, approaching them. 

‘ Then we part now/ said Decroy ; and turning 
round, he made a signal to the group which West- 
hury had noticed on first entering. Several per- 
sons now approached, and Decroy, stepping to meet 
them, returned leading a female figure as heavily 
cloaked as himself ; yet in spite of this disguise 
there was something in her appearance which 
made tlie officer’s pulse beat quicker’. ‘My daughter, 
on leaving her native land, would join her thanks 
to my own/ said Decroy with quiet dignity. The 
figure threw back its hood ; and the bright eyes 
of Kate Decroy met those of the Lieutenant. 

‘ I wish I could impress upon Mr Westbury I 
how sorry I am for much of what must have 
appeared rude behaviour/ said the girl ; ‘ but he 
will forgive me when I answer him that it was 
forced npon me. We are friends, I trust 1’ 

‘Friends ! ’ exclaimed the Lieutenant, ‘ Friends ! 

I shall never cease. Miss Decroy, to think of 
Boreen, wild and lonely as it is, or to remember 
those whom I had the honour of knowing there, 
and whom I — valued and esteemed more than 
words can express.’ 

‘ As a trifling memento of the Decroys, rebels 
though they were,’ continued the girl, ‘pray sir, 
accept this ring.’ As she spoke, she drew from 
her linger a ring, in which a diamond sparlded, 
and presented it to Westbury with a suspiciously 
tearful smile. 


The Lieutenant was about to speak ; hut was 
interrupted by Mr Decroy : ‘ Farewell, Lieutenant 
Westbury. For twenty-four hours, you will he 
held a prisoner here. Pray, do not attempt to 
escape,, whatever apparent , laxity may tempt you, 
for I assure, you it will be hopeless. At the 
end of that time you shall he free. I give you 
into safe custody.— Sullivan! M‘Nally !’ [two men 
came forward in answer] ‘ Eememher— your men, 
and your men only, guard Mr Westbury; and I 
look to you for his safety. — ^Farewell, sir ! ’ With 
another grasp of the hand they parted. Miss 
Decroy took her father’s arm, several other per- 
sons joined them, and in a few seconds more 
they had disappeared. Then the throng in the 
barn quickly thiuned, until none but the Lieu- 
tenant and those who were evidently his guard 
— ^his protectors — ^remained. 

He was kept in durance, as Mr Decroy had 
warned him ; and had it not been for a fresh I 
arrival, he would scarcely have heard a s 5 dlahlG : 
spoken during his stay. This fresh arrival was 
no other than Biddy Quin, whose loquacity made 
amends for the taciturnity of the guard. She it 
was, as she speedily told him, who had interfered 
in his behalf when he was first in danger. ‘ The 
saints forgive me ! ’ said Biddy naively, ‘if I did 
wrong.’ Aid being in a most communicative 
mood, she imparted information to Westbury 
which cleared up much that had been obscure. 
She told him how he had thrice nearly discovered 
the Squire. How the latter being anxious to see 
the Lieutenant, so as to recognise him, had entered 
his bedroom by a concealed door, and while look- 
ing through the inner window, had forgotten the 
lamp, and so had thrown his shadow on the table, 
thus causing' the first alarm. How all the house- 
hold gave him up for lost when Dickies brought 
the guard, as the Squire was actually in the 
dining-room when the sergeant-major entered the 
house. . There seemed no possibility of escape ; 
hut when the Lieutenant had searched the upper 
rooms, and had sent Dickies and the soldiers te 
the rear of the House, the Squire, by way of 
trying one last almost desperate chance, had 
rushed up-stairs to the part already examined ; 
hut .again had almost betrayed himself by_ his 
shadow, which was thrown just iu front of the 
oflicer by the great lamp in the hall. The third 
escape wa.s on the same evening, when the Squire 
I was attempting to leave Boreen ; for he and lus 
daughter were with Biddy — who _ was to he their 
guide, being a marvel at threading fickle paths 
— when the latter came forward to meet Mm, 
and artfully — as Westbury could see well enough 
now — 'led mm back to the village. 

Biddy was also loquacious on other subjects of 
interest to the Lieutenant. Miss Kate Decroy, 
it appeared, was almost as active and fearless as 
Mrs Quin herself, and had really ridden out to 
the hog district to meet the messenger with the 
monqy and the letters, as tlie soldiers had guessed ; 
and had been to meet her father and arrange for 
his coming to Boreen, wheir Westbury saw her 
on that well-remembered moonlight night. She 
told him too that the flight of Squire Decroy and 
his friends would have been more difficult, if not 
impossible, had not Westhury’s detachment been 
set astray ; and when the Lieutenant was unable 
to repress an ejaculation expressive of wonder at 
his movements being so accurately known, Biddy 
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laughed, and with a roguish look her eye whis- 
pered ; ‘ Walls have ears, sure ; an’ wiudies above 
doors are better nor walls.’ 

‘ The creaking of that confounded window was 
for something after all, it seems,’ groaned West- 
buryl ‘But then, MuHany’s stick?’ ^ ■ 

‘ Oh, the shtick, is it ? ’ exclaimed Biddy. ‘ It 
was a lucky thought o’ me to take that same 
w hin I was iu the q^uarters of the redcoats wid 
a message from the praste. I thought it might 
be handy some day ; an’ be me faith, it w^ ! ’ 

These and many other particulars Biddy re- 
vealed, now that the ‘masther’ was fairly away. 
She did not seem to have the least personal fear ; 
and very frankly told Westbury that had it not 
been for his kindness to the family and to herself 
—although she made herself quite of secondary 
importance — she should deoidedly have voted for 
his being piked, and if she had only given the 
word, it would have been done. Westbury had 
excellent reasons for believing her. 

Although extending over hut twenty-four hours, 
the period of detention seemed long and weary 
enough. No personal restraint was put upon the 
Lieutenant, and for hours together he saw no one 
but Biddy. Once or twice he east a longing look 
across the few miles which separated him from 
Boxeeu ; but Biddy, as if divining his thoughts, 
said; ‘It won’t do, Leffchenant darlin’; there’s 
more between yon an’ Boreen House than brown 
stones an’ green turf.’ 

Westbury took the Hut, and bore his captivity 
as best he might, until at midnight, as he was 
sitting alone by a small peat-fire, Biddy_ roused 
him % a touch on the shoulder. /It’s time, ycr 
honour,’ she said. ‘Ye’re a free man. Take this 
bit of a pass. — ^Arruh ! don’t frown at it now ; 
higher officers nor yon have been glad of the 
like ; an’ many a one would have given his gowdd 
-an’ his lands for that scrap o’ paper, when the 
pikes wor clashing round him. But ye’re safe. 
Not a hair of yer head will be harmed this night j 
no boy from the Drome country will ivor 
hurt jh in time to come — ^iv he knows ye. So, 
good-bye, Lefthenant, an’ heaven be wid ye ! ’ 

With this farewell Westbury departed j and as 
Biddy had foretold, he reached Boreen village 
unmolested. His return was very warmly wel- 
comed by his men, especially by the usually 
composed Dickies, who was quite excited over it. 
He had of course been sought for, but iu a wrong 
direction, as the French vessel ran in at a point 
some twenty miles from that at which her enemies 
expected her. Mrs Decroy and Mrs Cluridge were 
specially gracious in their manner. Miss Decroy, 
they informed him, was from home for the 
present; a piece of news at which the Lieutenant 
was by no means surprised, as he had aheady 
considerable reason for suspecting as much. 

In the short remainder of his stay at Boreen 
House, he saw no more ghosts or shadows, nor 
was he called out on any more expeditions. It 
was known without his own conclusive testimony, 
that the proscribed rebels had escaped, and he was 
soon removed from the distriot. Soon too, his 
militaiy career came to an end, for some eighteen 
or Iwiniy months after Ha residence at Boreen, 
a fever siUacked him, which brought hiTn very 
low, and during his convalescence, the death of 
a distant; relative inade him heu to a moderate 
iorlune. This decided him^ and he resolved upon 


retiring with such laurels as he had gained ; and 
so, about two years after the events which we 
have narrated, ho removed to the south of England, 
where at a quiet little watering-place, he sought 
successfully to gather health and strength. 

There were of course many invalids there having 
the same object in view as himselt^ and there were 
many too who wore not exactly invalids, but to 

whom the retirement .and peace of S , joined 

with its soft yet bracing sea-air, were of value ; and 
to this latter class he decided that two persons 
whom he often met— or rather whom he often saw 
at a distance— belonged. Iu tbo delightful rides 
he was now able to take in a low carriage, he 
frequently noticed two ladies dressed in black ; 
and often he used to speculate as to who they 
were, and why they always chose sequestered spots 
lor their walks. 

One day, during one of his quiet rambles 
through a favourite clump of elm-trees, he 
encountered the two mysterious strangers. Draw- 
ing aside, to allow them to pass, their eyes met, 
and eacli of the three uttered an exclamation 
of surprise and pleasure. ‘Mrs Decroy! Miss 
Kate Decroy!’ ‘Mr Westbury!’ and then, with 
as'! much warmth as though they had been the 
oldest and dearest of friontls, they shook hands. 
In a few minutes he had learned thoir history. 
Mr Decroy had died iu France ; ;and Mrs Decroy 
had been recommended a change to the south 
coast of England. It was about the time of the 
brief lull in the long war between England and 
France, so that she was able to comply with this • 
advice. The two ladies were all frankness and 
geniality ; and in the course of that single inter- 
view he felt that he had made, or regained, dearer 
friends than any others the world held for him. 
At parting, when he took Ivate’s hand, a heightened 
glow on her somcw’hat pale cheek, shewed that 
she saw how ho had preserved a certain sparkling 
gift. 

Daily they met, and the adventures at Boreen 
furnished inexhaustible themes" for conversation : 
old Biddy ; the nightly excursions ; the daring 
rides through storm and over bog which Miss 
Kate was forced to take ; and even the shadows — 
though a tear hiingled with the old lady’s smile 
over this subject, for she then spoke of her 
dead husband. Time ran on, 'and Westbury grew 
stronger ; the drives in the carriage were often 
exchanged for rides on horseback, and still he felt 
no wish to leave the little place, even though 
winter had come and most of the visitors had 
fled. Mrs Decroy and her daughter also remained 
— to say tliis is doubtless to give an unneeded 
explanation— and indeed tbe elder lady made no 
secret of the fact that tlie economy of a winter 
residence in the little sea-coast town was as great 
an inducement to her as was the healthiness of 
the locality. 

_ As time rolled on But there ! how vain it 

is to flutter about a flame iiito which every looker- 
on can see we are certain to plunge. To make a 
merit of brevity then, Westbury found oppor- 
tunities of seeing Kate Decroy alone, and on one 
of these occasions he asked lier to redeem his lot 
ficom, loneliness ; ' and after some slightly embar- 
rassing references on tbe young lady’s part to her: 
very rebellious instincts, she consented ; and we 
will add, as being the fittest place in which to 
■say it, that these rebellious proclivities on the side 
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of Miss Kate were purely political, and during a 
wedded life of many years, never once extended to 
tile domestic arena. 

Their permanent residence was in England, and 
was indeed at the identical -watering- place where 
they renewed their acquaintance, though they 
made various excursions to Ireland of tolerably 
long duration. Here they were received \vitlx ' 
extraordinary demonstrations of friendship and : 
attachment, which at first were rather discomfiting 
to the gentleman ; but he soon got used to them, ! 
and his liberality made him as popular as though ; 
he had really belonged to the'ould family.’ As, 
for Mrs Westbury, and almost in a greater degree ' 
Master Westbury, when he visited Boreen, why, ' 
if mother and son had chosen to drive a J ngger- , 
naut car through the village, and a sacrifice or 
■ two had been needed to give due Mat to the pro- ' 
cession, there would not have been — so it seemed 
I to Westbury— the slightest difficulty in procuring 
I volunteers. And then there W'as Biddy Quin, 
who was pensioned upon twelve pounds per 
annum, a most contemptible sum for so devoted 
a servant, or so Westbury argued ; but his wife 
knew better — there was Biddy, we say, as devoted, 
as energetic, and not less talkative than ever ; but 
holding up her head for all that, as one of the 
aristocracy, in virtue of her large fixed income ! 
Very few of the incomes at Boreen, alas ! were 
large, and very few of the incomes there were 
fixed. 

And so it came about that whereas Lieutenant 
John Westbury’s acquaintance with the Decroy 
family was at first of a very cold and shadowy 
' character, he was eventually indebted to it for all 
the substantial happiness of his life, which was a 
long one, for both he and his wife lived well 
into the middle of the nineteenth century, beloved 
and respected. 


SiAVE-LIEE IK BRAZIL. 
Beazil being the only civilised country in which 
slavery exists in full force, but which even there, 
may, let us hope, be reckoned in a few years as a 
tbing of the past, a sketch of slave-life may not 
be uninteresting. 

The staple produce of Brazil for exportation is 
coffee, which is the result of culture on planta- 
tions, known as fasendas. When ripe for market, 
the coffee-beans are forwarded in bags to Rio 
Janeiro for sale and shipment. The real interest 
in the work on plantations is centred in tlxe 
method of slave-laboui-, which though doomed to 
extinction, is stiU in full force. While such is the 
case, free labour caixnot exist. Happily for Brazil, 
there was a law passed in 1870 destiixed to put | 
an end to this vile system. It was declared that j 
after 1871 the children of slaves should be born ' 
free ; so at the present moment there are no slaves 
under eight years of age. An average fazendet in 
Brazil will have Irom two to three hxxndred slaves 
— men, women, and children. These live in a 
quadrangle or quadra, divided ofl: into a nuixxber of 
small rooms, eaclx room being inhabited by one or 
two slaves. The first bell rings about half-past 
three in the morning, xvhen they get up and make 
eonxe coffee. At four the second beU rings, when 


they have ‘to formj^ that is, they axe drawn up in 
line and inspected, to see none is missing. The 
field-labourers are then marched off, each one with 
a basket on his back. The work that these have 
to do is the hardest ; toiling all day in the hot sun, 
hoeing the xveeds between the coffee-trees, planting 
Indian corn, or picking coffee. They work in gangs 
of eighteen, each one with a j’eitor or overlooter, 
who is himself generally a slave, and is provided 
with a whip and palmatorio^ • This latter instru- 
ment is made of wood, shaped like the palm of the 
hand, and fastened to a handle _ about a foot long. 
The wood is about half au incK in thickness, and 
has three small holes bored through it, and is a 
common mode of punishmenl^ especially for the 
women and children! The ‘ field-hands ’ are out 
all day, 'stopping an hour and a half for break- 
fast, and an hour for dinner. But the slaves 
who . work in the fields are not more than 
twenty-five per cent, of the whole number ; the 
rest being carpenters, blacksmiths, machine-hands, 
or infirmary patients. Though slavery still exists 
in Brazil, it is perhaps less unendurable than that 
which exists in certain other countries, inasmuch 
as a good mau hixs the chance of getting on 
and ameliorating his position. He may become a 
feitor, and then he would have a separate place to 
live in ; or he is put to work about the house or in 
the garden; while the most intelligent boys axe 
made to learn some trade, aixd often turn out good 
blacksmiths, stone-masons, &c. At half-past seven 
the bell rings to leave off work. Until nine they 
can do as they like ; then the second bell rings, and 
they are locked in for the night. 

The punishment mostly used on fazendas, and 
one which the blacks stand most in dread of, 
is the stocks. Each plantation has two pair — one 
for the men, the other for the women ; and it is 
most curious the dread the blacks have of them. 
They would much rather be beaten than pass one 
hour in them; and accordingly this punishment 
is reserved for the graver offences, such as stealing 
and fighting ; in fact if it were not for this latter, 
the stocks would have very few occupants. But 
the blacks are very quarrelsome ; hardly a day 
passes but two blacks have a set-to, whicb ends 
in one going to the iixfirmary and the other to the 
stocks. Most fazendas have a chemist’s shop or 
loUca, and two infirmaries, one for the men and 
1 the other for the women. A great many slaves 
I suffer from rheumatism and heart-disease. The 
former comes from the exposure they have to 
endure. The slaves are also good hands at sham- 
ming ; they look upon a week in the infirmary as 
a sort of holiday, and once or twice a year each 
man is seized with a . pain in the head or in 
some part of the body, which gets wonderfully 
better towards the end of the week. The owners 
do not mind them shamnaing now and then ; they 
say they work the better for it afterwards. 

The holidays, that are strictly observed are 
St John’s Bay (24th of June), Christmas Day, 
and the Thursday and Friday before Easter. 
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This last is more of a fast than a feast ; but 
the former tn'o are quite given up to Jollifica- 
tion. A fat bullock is killed, and aqxicdi'mte or 
white rum circulates freely, while dancing is kept 
up the whole day — a weird wild kind of dance, 
imported from Africa, in which the central figure 
is the dancer j while around him in a ring are 
the spectators, now singing in a low monotonous 
tone, now shouting at the top of their voices ; the 
only music being a kind of drum, made of a hollow 
log of wood, and covered Avith a piece of raw 
hide. Thoroughly they enjoy themselves ; and these 
feasts are looked forAvard'to and remembered with 
pleasure. 

On most famidas the slaves have Sundays to 
themselves, Avhen they cultivate their gardens, 
while the women wash their clothes. If any 
of them choose to work on Sunday they get 
paid for it, while on St John's Day it is the 
custom to give a small sum to each slave. All 
are supposed to belong to the Boman Catholic 
Church, But their religion is an extraordiiiary 
mixture of Bomish ceremonies and African feti- 
chism. They pray to the Virgin, Avear charms made 
out of old bones or snakes’ tails, and devoutly 
believe in an evil spirit, aa'Iio Avanders aboxxt in 
the fields after dark seeking whom he may devour. 
On eYBVj fawida there is a building Avhich does 
duty for a church, Avith a large ^ wooden cross 
inside. Every Saturday night at nine o’clock the 
cross is lit up by half-a-dozen candles, and a 
carpenter or blacksmith Avho has been taught to 
say ‘ mass,’ officiates as priest. 

Their food is simple, and consists of Indian-corn 
flour made with grease into a sort of pudding. 
Fdjm is also an article of diet that is not confined 
to the slaves, but is used in every household in 
Bfazilj_ It is a steAV made of small black beans, 

a th plenty of bacon in it, and sometimes the 
fed meat that is imported from the Biver 
TIate. In fruit the blacks are well off; oranges, 
bananas, and pine-apples groAv wild all over the 
country. Coffee forms their, chief beverage ; and 
on wet days or very hot ones they are allowed 
the white ’rum of the country! This rum is 
made on the place from the sugar-cane, and is 
the only drink that can be had pure in South 
America. , 

The value of a slave depends upon age. A 
young mechanic would be Avorth from two to 
three hundred pounds sterling ; a field-hand, about 
tAA'o hundred, and a Avoman from eighty to a 
hundred and fifty pounds ; so in self-defence the 
owner has to treat them well, just as a man would 
take care of a thorough-bred horse. They are 
handed doAvn from father to son, and except in 
cases of failure, are not sold out of the family. 
Often the owner liberates in his will certain of 
'his slaves. By Brazilian laws, no child can he 
separated from its mother under eight years of 

f e, nor can they he set to work until then; 

lile the oAvner has to keep a register of all 
births and deaths. 

How Avxong the system of slavery is, and, what 
harm it does to a country, are eAudent to any one 
’ who has travelled in Brazil. There c^n he seen 
a fine country, endoAved by nature with everything 
conducive to greatness, reduced to a worn-out 
aufl ruined -state, and all owing toi, this wretched 
system. The; fle^d slaves will not work whfle 




slavery remain.? ; and free labour Avill not come ; 
Avhile year by year tlie hatred hntAveeir the slaves 
and their masters is becoming wider, and the 
crime of murder is becoming more and more rife. 


STUDIES EBOJI .LIFE. 

MY MYSTERIOUS UATIENTS. 

Who could they be? There AA-as an aristocratic 
and even distinguished air aliout them Avhich told 
unmistakably of high-breeding. Who could they 
be, and Avhat could possibly have brought them 
to Donjonville? These Avere the queries that 
buzzed about from mouth to mouth one Sunday 
after morning service as neighbours and friends 
jogged gossiping liomeAvards, and they formed the 
staple topic of conversation at every Donjonville 
dinner- table that day. 

The objects of all this curiosity and excite- 
ment Avere tAvo strangers, a lady and gentle- 
man, Avho had made their appearance that morn- 
ing in the Government Chapel and, it is to be 
feared, had sadly distracted the attention of the 
congregation. For strangers of any kind were 
a rarity at Donjonville, hut strangers of this class 
were almost unknoAvn. They Avere certainly 
a remarkable -looking couple — undoubtedly hus- 
band and Avife. The lady AA-as very pretty, of tall 
and graceful figure, but fragile and delicate. The 
gentleman Avas tall, slight, and handsome, but ha 
too was evidently not strong. Both were young, 
apparently under thirty. It was soon ascertained 
that they Averc lodging at Mrs Tofts’s. Noav Mrs 
Tofts, a roAind, motherly, apple-faced Avoman„ 
whose gorgeous shaAvls were one of the sights 
of Donjonville, kept an exceedingly select and 
respectable lodging-house. She had been lady’s- 
maid in a good family, and it was Avell knoAvn that 
she Avas very 'particular as to the sort of persons to 
whom she let her lodgings. To be a lodger at 
Tofts’s w-as indeed a stamp of gentility which 
Donjonville ‘Society’ never failed to recognise. 
Moreover, as Mrs Tofts was a little woman Avho 
possessed even more than the usual appetite of her 
sex for gossip, it Avas fondly anticipated by the 
ladies of Donjonville that they would soon be 
acquainted Avith all that Avas to be kuoAvn about 
the new-comers. Here they Avere destined to dire 
disappointment. Mrs Tofts, false for once to the 
instincts of her sex, stoutly refused to give any 
information whatever about her lodgers, declined 
even to mention their name, hut gave her bullied 
questioners very plainly to understand that tlio 
lady and gentleman desired the strictest privacy 
and seclusion, and would rigorously deny them- 
selves to all visitors. The curiosity of Donjon- 
ville Avas more than ever piqued by this I'cLud^ 
and finally in despair the strangers Avere set 
down as a standing mystery ; a state of things 
which, had this advantage, that it alloAved bound- 
less scope for speculation and conjecture, and pro- 
vided a permanent problem, to the solutioii of 
which Donjonville Society could at any time 
devote itself in default of anything freshe.r. 

I had then been settled for three years as a 
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doctor in Donjonville, and was beginning to get a 
pretty fair practice. Like everybody else, I , liad 
bad nay curiosity temporarily aroused by the 
arrival of these mysterious strangers, and by the 
impenetrable secrecy with which they endeavoured 
to surround all their doings. But my curiosity 
soon waned, and had almost died altogether, when 
it avas awakened again by an iniexpected inci- 
dent. , y 

I was sitting ulone one evening, doling by the 
fire after a more than ordinarily laard day’s work, 
when I was roused by my servant, who informed 
me that a gentleman wished to see me in the 
surgery. I went at once, and fonnd my visitor to 
be the mysterious lodger at Tofts’s, He bowed to 
me, and said : ‘ I have come to consult you, doctor, 
on a delicate matter. My landlady Mrs Tofts was 
good enough to recomanend me to you. I may as 
well say frankly at once that I desire all ^ that I 
say to you to be considered as spoken in the 
strictest confidence. I have reasons, very strong 
reasons for keeping all that concerns myself and 
my wife Irom the tongues of the prying gossips of 
this place. I cannot, even to you, reveal my name 
or any facts whatever relating to my past history 
or that of my young wife, I am_ simply known to 

my landlady as Mr G , and it is as Mr G 

only that I must be known to you. How, under 
&ese circumstances are you willing to give me 
your professional assistance and advice V 

As I hesitated for a moment, he said quickly 
and with great earnestness: ‘If it will he any 
relief to you, I can assure you most solemnly, on 
my word of. honour as a gentleman, that I am 
guilty of no crime, and that it is only for sad 
family- reasons that I decline to reveal my 
identity.’ 

There was something so noble and true in his 
face, that I was ashamed of my momentary sus- 
picions, and said : ‘ Forgive my not answering 
your candid appeal to me at once, and believe me 
when I say that I do not for one moment suspect 
you of anything criminal. You have spoken to me 
frankly, and I tell you as frankly in return that I 
shall respect your desire for secrecy, that I shall 
ask no questions , as to your past or present except 
such as may he necessary in my professional 
capacity, and that my assistance and advice are at 
your service.’ 

He held out his hand as I finished, and shook 
mine warmly. 

‘ Sir,’ he said, ‘ I thank you for your kindness 
and consideration. I have need of a Mend here, 
and if I mistake not, I shall find one in you.’ I 
assured him that he might rely upon me, and then 
he proceeded to tell me wdiy he had called. His 
wife, he said, was shortly expecting her first con- 
finement. She had never been strong, and he felt 
that her case needed special care and skill. He 
wished me to attend upon her. I promised to do 
so ; and then lowering his voice almost to a 
whisper, ho said with a strange nervous twitching 
of the face: ‘And now, doctor, I have one more 
request to make. I — I am not strong myself ; 
I fear that I inherit heart-disease. Will you 
examine me and tell me the truth ? ’ 

I consented, and found that his heart was in a 
very weak state, 

‘You have heart-disease,’ I said; ‘but it has 
not reached a dangerous stage — ^with care and 
quiet, you may live to he an old man. But you 


must avoid all violent excitement — any sudden 
shock might* do you serious harm.’ 

‘Thank you,’ he said, with a desperate effort to 
appear calm ; but his voice trembled and his lips 
quivered as he spoke — thank you. I am very 
grateful to you for your candour. You will call 
soon upon my wife ? ’ 

‘I will call to-morrow,’ I replied ; and with that 
we bade one another ‘good-night.’ 

The next day I paid my promised visit to my 
new and nameless patient. I found her, as I had 
expected, very weak and delicate, and I had 
serious apprehensions of her coming out of her 
trouble safely. - As I was leaving the house, I was 
w^aylaid by Mrs Tofts. She was yearning to have 
the embargo so long laid upon her tongue removed, 
and she thought there could be no harm in gossiping 
with me upon a secret of which we were the sole 
repositaries. The good woman confided to me 
that she had been deeply interested in her lodgers 
from the first. 

^ ‘It ’s queer, you know sir,’ she said, ‘ their 
givin’ no name; but the gentleman assured me 
that he had good reasons ; and as I could see he 
was a gentleman, and she a lady, born and bred, 
and as they paid handsomely in advance, I made 
no more ado about lettin’ the iodgin’s to them. 
For I will confess sir, that I took a fancy to that 
poor delicate young creature the minute I set 
eyes on her. There’s some big sorrow sir, at the 
bottom of it all. They has letters addressed to 
’em at the post-office ; but only initials on ’em-— 
“W. G.” or “ L. G.” I know he’s“W. G.” and 
she’s “L. G.,” because I’ve often heard her call 
him Waltei', and him call her Louie and Louisa. 
But I knows no more, and I want.s to know no 
more, for I ain’t one o’ your pryin’ sort.’ And 
here Mrs Tofts bridled up and naounted her' 
high-horse in a state of virtuous dignity. I told 
her that I knew no more than she did, and 
that, like her, I was under solemn promise 
not to reveal to any one even the little I did 
know. 

I saw a good deal of Mr and Mrs G during 

the next few weeks, and the more I saw of thenr 
the more I liked them. There was a refinement 
about their manners and conversation which 
charmed me greatly. We were on terms of almost 
intimate friendship ; but no allusion to the past 
ever escaped either' of them, nor did they once 
lift the veil of secrecy which hid from me their 
name and antecedents. 

It was about six weeks after Mr G ^"s first 

visit to me that the summons which I had been 
daily expecting came. I hastened at once to the 
bedside of my patient, and never left it for many 
hours. It was a terrible and trying time, for her 
condition was critical in the extreme. And then, 
as if there were not sufficient strain upon my 
nerves in attending to the wife, there was the 
husband lying in wait to start upon me like a 
ghost, whenever I left the bedroom, with his pale, 
eager, wistful face, his anxious eyes, and his 
earnest questions ; ‘ Doctor, how is she now '? 
Is she better 1 , Will she pull through ?’ 

The child was .still-horn ; and 1 shall never 
forget as long as I live the look of agonised dis- 
appointment on that poor young creature’s lace, 
when in reply to her request that she might 
see her baby, I was forced to tell hor the bitter 
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truth— that it had never breathed. It seemed, 
’vvlien sliG hsard tliJit, jxs if dll Ixopo li 9 .d feusd 
out of her life. She wept like a child, for the 
child that was dead before it -was born. She 
would not rest, however, until she had looked 
irpon the face of her dead baby. I allowed 
her to see it, for I was afraid ^to thwart her wish; 
The nurse brought it to her and laud it in her 
arms as she sat in the bed propped tip with 
pillow's. I have never seen a more touching 
sight than that of this young mother _ looking 
down with unfathomable depths of yearning love 
in her sad eyes upon the little white waxen face of 
her dead first-horn. It was only with the ^eatest 
difficulty that I could induce her to part with the 
lifeless little body ; she clung to it with despera- 
tion, and at last the nurse had almost to use force 
to get it away from her. Then, when it was gone, 
.she moaned for hours, and would not be com- 
forted. 

All this time her husband was nearly distracted. 
For three days and nights ho bad not even sat 
do'vm, I believe, for five minutes at a time, 
certainly had never slept nor changed his clothes. 
On the fourth day I had positively to order him 
to bed, for he -was worn to a .shadow, and with liis 
haggard face and hollow cheeks looked almost as 
ill as Ms wife. As for her, she grew daily iveaker 
and weaker, I knew that the end wns not far olF, 
yet I dared not tell the truth to him. All his 
■happiness seemed bound np in her, and I dreaded 
the effect of any sudden shock upon his heart. 

For a week I went regularly twice a day to 
visit my patient. I had paid my second daily 
visit one evening about eight o’clock, and had left 
her gradually sinking, but apparently likely to 
linger for several days. My day’s work had been 
■exceptionally harassing and fatiguing, and I went 
to bed early. At midnight I was roused by a 
.violent peal at the bell. It was a message from 
Mrs Tofts to the effect that I was wanted, imme- 
diately, as the lady was very much worse. In a 
few minutes I was standing by the death-bed of 

Mrs G I saw at once that I could do nothing, 

that a few hours — possibly a few minutes only, 
were all that remained to her of life, A strong 
paroxysm of pain seized her soon after I arrived, 
which I thought must inevitably have proved 
fatal; but it passed away and loft her alive. 
She lay for some minutes with her eyes closed, 
to all appearance unconscious. Presently, how- 
ever, she slowly raised her eyelids, and I heard 
, her whisjMt in a low voice, but quite distinct and 
clear : ‘ Walter, Walter, dear ! ’ 

He was sitting with his face buried in his hands ; 
but her voice reached him, and lifting his head 
he said : ‘ My darling ! yes, I am hei-e,’ , 

In another moment his arms were round her, and 
a smile played over her white and wasted cheeks 
as he bent down and kissed her pa.ssionately. She 
had just strength enough to raise her arm and let 
it fall round his neck. I stepped back, and left 
them thus infolded in a last embrace. I cannot 
tell whether they whispered to one another or not ; 
they might have done so without my catching the 
sound. At last I saw a sudden movement of the 
' 'Counterpane, as if it had been shaken by a strong 
shudder. I stepped softly forward and looked at 
.her. I sa-vr her open her eyes wide and fix them 
on;,, hen. parted, as if she 

w®e striving to speak. He rafeed. his head, and 


for a moment they gazed at one another with such 
a strange mixture_ of passionate tenderness and 
ivan despair iu their eyes, that the tears came to 
my own and blinded me. When I looked again, 
liis lips were pressed to hers, and her face was 
hidden from me. A lew moments later I saw the 
fingers of the hand that rested lovingly on her 
husband’s nock close tightly a,nd convulsively, 
then relax and hang loosely from his shoulder. 
By that I knew that she was dead, I did not 
venture to disturb Mm. I thought that the sudden 
clammy chill that came over her face, as tire 
warmth of life fled from it, must have told him 
the awful truth. But he never stirred, and gave 
no sign that he knew it. 

I left the room for a few moments to tell- Mrs 
Tofts and the nurse that all was over. When we 
re-entered, we found the husband in the saino 
position, kneeling with his face pressed to hers. I 
, went np to him and touched him ; but he never 
moved. I laid my hand heavily on his shoulder 
I to rouse liim. The arm which wms lying on the 
bed with the hand clasped in the wife’s hand, 
slipped from her nerveh;s.s grasp, and fell limp and 
lifere.s3 by his side. I was "startled ; he must have 
swooned.' I bent over him with my lace close to 
his. Ila was dead. 

Without a word or a groan, liis life had ebbed 
silently away with hers, and husband and wife had 
gone out hand iu hand to explore the undiscovered 
hereafter. I cannot say positively now which oi 
the two died fimt. For all I can tell, he may have 
died before her, though there could not have 
boon more than a few minutes between the two 
deaths in any case, I had known all along that 
any sudden shock would be fatal to him, and 
weakened as he was by nervous -anxiety I was not 
surprised at the result, 

A young curate named Ilawdon, who was the 
only other person in. Donjonville besides myself 
who had been, allowed to visit them, assisted me in 
searching among their papers for some clue to the 
previous' histor^ and real names of the unhappy 
pair. In. the little room which Mr G-— had 
used as a study, wm found an open desk and a heap 
of charred paper in the grate, It almost seemed as 
if he had had a presentiment of his end, and had 
deliberately destroyed everything that_ could throw 
any light upon his antecedents. We found no clue 
beyond two handkerchiefs marked with a coronet 
and the letter Q-., and two rings, one with tho 
initials ‘ L. G.,’ tho other with those of ‘ L. H.’ 
engraved on them. The latter we concluded must 

have been Mrs G ’s maiden name. A small 

sum of money and a few articles of jewellery were 
all the valuables we discovered. These I took 
charge of The linen and clothes were loft with 
Mrs Tofts. 

We buried husband and wife in one grave in 
the little country churchyard about a mile from 
Donjonville. Hawdon and I at our own expense 
erected a simple tombstone, bearing this inscrip- 
tion : 

Sacred to the Memory of Wa-Tvieir G , and 

his beloved Wife, Louisa G ,-'who both died 

January 18th, 1856, ‘ Iu their deaths they were 
not divided.’ 

I inserted an advertisement in the second 
column of the Ti^ms announcing their deaths, 
and stating that I should be' glad to communicate 
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with, any one who had known them. But I 
received no answer ; and from that day to this, I 
have never solved the mystery which hangs over 
the grave of Walter and Louisa G . 


THSOUGH THE FEBH. 

It is perhaps safe to say that no part of Australia 
is at first sight so thoroughly un-Australian as the 
eastern and north-eastern portions of Gippsland, 
Here the barren sandy plains and ‘ eternal gum- 
trees ’ of the surrounding districts are no longer 
the chief, if not the only objects in view ; and 
instead of one monotonous monotone of colour, 
the traveller is refreshed by myriads of gorgeous 
blossoms and flowers, rare plants, and trees of 
great beauty, aud a correspondingly marvellous 
diversity of life. From luxuriant valleys long 
ranges covered with sassafras and ^ peppermint 
swell lilce green waves in every direction, and 
beyond their rounded summits the lofty heights of 
a continuous mountain-chain rise abruptly into 
tbe dark blue of Australian skies. ^ Some of these 
mountains are very striking in their bold outlines, 
and in their massive and peculiar sculpture, 
several peaks reaching an altitude considerably 
beyond the highest British summit. (Snow lies 
on many of them for nine months in the year.) 
The creeks and rapid streamlets flowing down 
these mountain gorges and winding through 
the ranges are, moreover, clear as the trout- 
streams of Scotland, and altogether unlike the 
typical Australian ‘ creek,’ I visited this portion 
of Gippsland in the full tide of summer, and it is 
almost in'xpossihle to describe the fresh beauty and 
luxuriance it presented in contrast to the other 
parts of Victoria I had seen 

Leaving our halting-place, near the source of 
the Yackandandah Greek, my friend and myself 
started one morning in February for a ride south 
through the ranges. Although early, the heat of 
the sun was already very powerful ; yet the effect 
it had upon us was more bracing than enervating, 
such is the clearness and dryness of this Austra- 
lian atmosphere. 

Commencing our journey and following a well- 
defined bush-path under the tall gums, gay with 
myriads of parrakeets and rosellas, and resonant 
with the harsh shrieks of indignant cockatoos, we 
come at last upon more varied vegetation, and 
find ourselves passing through one of those beau- 
tiful fern-forests for which this division of Vic- 
toria is more especially famed. One word only 
as regards the bush itself. It is a somewhat pre- 
valent idea at home that an Australian forest— 
the iush of the colonists— is either an inextricable 
jungle, or at least a woodland • dense with an intri- 
cate parasitical nndergrowth. But this, while 
frequently the case in the gullies and valleys of 
the higher parts, is not a characteristic of the hush 
proper. This latter consists of an endless ‘ round’ 
of similar trees growing at a considerable distance 
from each other, so that a horseman can easily 
ride through them at a good pace_ without any 
unusual caution. I say ‘round,’ for Australian 
woods have the appearance of endless circle.? ; and 
it is this aspect of theirs which renders it almost 
impossible for any one but a native to find his 
way through them without a track, blazed trees, 
or a compass. The unvarying monotony of the 
trees, the regular distances between them, and the 


absence of any forest landmarks, render the hush 
far more bewildering than the densest English 
forest. 

But on leaving the hush proper and entering one 
of those forests composed of tree-ferns and beauti- 
ful varieties of Eucalypti and Acacice, this under- 
growth becomes more and more marked. Indeed, 
in many parts of Gippsland the explorer would 
make but slow progress, as advance can only be 
made by the tedious and fatiguing process of 
cutting: one’s way. 

On jfirst entering this scrub the scent of late- 
flowering wattle strikes my companion and self 
as peculiarly delicious, mingling as it does with 
the aromatic fragrance of the peppermint and 
other allied plants. The clear musical notes of 
the magpie swell most charmingly through the 
still air ; and above the chatter and screaming 
of breakfasting parrots and busy butcher-birds 
gurgles every now and again the hoarse chuckle 
of the laughing-jackass. Suddenly, from some 
unknown cause, there ensues an almost complete 
silence ; but before many seconds are over, a 
shrill burst of laughter comes from the depths of 
the forest, succeeded by peals of the same demo- 
niac jubilation from' seemingly every quarter ; 
aud as if indignant at some slight, the parrots 
and cockatoos redouble their shrieks, aud the 
parrakeets and rosellas and lories dash to and fro 
among the branches of the trees like tiny red and 
green meteors. The shrillness is astounding, and 
is increased by the incessant hirl of the cricket- 
like cicaAce, It is some minutes at least before the 
ornithologic vituperation calms down. Here, amid, 
many beautiful varieties of wattles, we notice 
the weeping myrtle, the native cherry, the musk 
aster, one or two varieties of honeysuckle, a 
beahtiful climber, probably a clematis, a few mag- 
nolias and orchids of resplendent hues, and some 
particularly fine grasses — besides many^ other 
flowers and shrubs unknown to unscientific eyes. 
Above these wave in intricate profusion the sturdy 
branches of the Diclcsonia antarcticaf and as we 
loroceed farther, that still more graceful fern, 
the tall Alsophila australis. After we have ridden 
for some time, we come suddenly to a small creek, 
or rather pool, surrounded by a beautiful species 
of iris ; while all around us are thick magnolias, 
whoso delicious fragrance makes the air seem 
heavy with sweetness. We have never before or 
since seen this shrub in such splendour and luxu- 
riance. ' . 

As we ride on, the sun' grows higher and higher 
in the heavens, and a gradual silence seems to be 
creeping over the forest with the ripening noon. 
The scrub, which had lately been so full of life, 
appears to be deserted by its noisy denizens, and 
only at rare intervals the muffled chuckle of the 
jackass falls on our ears. Hark ! what was that ? 
'Like a far-away village-heli, a soft sound rings 
through the still air, and now another and 
another ! My companion whispers to me : ‘ The 
bell-bitd !’ The solemnity of the noon seems to 
deepen, and the promised vigour of the day to 
have subsided into a luxurious dream. We dis- 
mount, and lying our horses to a tree, betake 
oumelves to , mid-day rest for an hour or two. 
As we lie there lazily smoking, with the scent 
of the magnolias in the warm air, and the dreamy 
eaU of the distant bell-bird rising and falling at 
solemn intervals, we get drowsy, and perhaps just 
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a little sentimental. However, it does ns no 1mm, 
and adds very much to our enjoyment. From our 
resting-place we can just see the blue line of a 
distant range rolling aurny northwards, and behind 
it some outlying suininit of the misty Bogongs. 
Not a breath stirs ; hardly any sound falls upon 
the ear. I think of that mystic land 

In which it seemtid always afternoon, 

and feel as if I too had partaken of the lotos- 
juice, and had put away all thiJigs of that world 
in which I late had part, and fallen into a sweet 
dream, never to fade until it should imperceptibly 
merge in the indistinct shadow of its twin-sister 
death. : , ^ • 

Morning and evening the Australian forest is 
awake ; at noon it is asleep. No greater con- 
trast can he imagined than between the morning 
hours and those at mid-day. In the forrner, the 
very flowers seem to possess an active existence. 
Myriads of such, larger and more brilliant than 
those under English skies, load the air with tlm 
sweetest scents ; magnificent tree-ferns wave their 
fronds or branches in the light breeze ; on old 
stumps of trees, great green and yellow lizards lie 
watching for their prey; the magpie throws' her 
voice irotn the wattles, and possibly, tlie lyre- 
bird in the denser scrub ; and in tlie tall gums, 
numberless parrakeets, parrots, rosellas, cockatoos, 
butcher-birds, love-birds, &c. are screaming and 
darting to and fro. But by-and-by the intense 
heat will silence all these, and nothing will 
be heard but the chirp of the grasshopper and 
the shrill .sound of some unseen inseek At twi- 
light again there is a revival of life, but not of 
so cheerful a description. The cicadas shriek by 
myriads their deafening ^p-r-r-r-r-r;’ drowsy opos- 
sums snarl in the gum-bole.s ; and flocks of cocka- 
toos scream as some great gray kangaroo bounds 
past them like a belated ghost. If there is marshy 
grdund near, the deep boom of the hittern, the wail 
of the curlew, and the harsh cry of the crane, 
mingling possibly with those of a returning or 
passing flock of black swans, will add to the 
concert. In a moment of silence one may be 
startled’ by the mocking laughter of the jackass, 
or the melancholy ^mo-poke' (or ‘more-pork’) of 
the bird of that name, The dead of night is 
not so still as the universal hush of the burning 
noon. 

As the afternoon grows, we Ivilf reluctantly 
continue our way. Leaving the magnolias behind 
ns, WB pass through a perfect fern paradise, 
nothing meeting the eye hut tall tree-ferns above, 
and innumerable ferns proper of all sizes beneath. 
The orchids here are also very plentiful, and 
a beautiful ’ creeper, whose name I cannot at 
present recall. ■ 

Shortly afterwards wo emerge from this intri- 
cate scrub and enter an abrupt belt of giuna ; 
passing through whiclx we come upon a sloping 
plain of very green grass, considering the late 
season. The sight is now a very beautiful one. 
We stand upon a kind of plateau, and can see for 
miles, north-east, east, and .south. Below us is 
a deep gully, dense with tree-ferns. Bising from 
this, a monotonous wall of sassafras, white-gurn, 
stringy-barlf, &c. rises sheer back till it merges 
in an olive wave that perpetuates itself in 
endless rolling ranges, getting . bluer and bluer as 
they sweep into the: distance, until their purple 
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lines break against the solemn summit of Mount 
Kosciusko in the east, and iu the south-east 
against that great succession, of towering ])oaks 
which guard the sources of the Murray liiver. 
Mount Bogong lieaves his rounded shoulders appa- 
rently close at hand ; and that most beautiful of 
hills, Mount .Feathertop (six thousand three Iiuii- 
dred feet), rises in silent grandeur into the serene 
southern skies. Like a twin-brother, the rugged 
mass of Mount Ilotham (six thousand one hun- 
dred feet) towers alongside of this Ben Nevis of 
Australia. So intensely clear is the atmosphere, 
that the tree-ckd slopes of Mount Feathertop are 
as distinctly visible as tbougli but a mile or two 
away. The whole scene is inconceivably beauti- 
ful, and one never to be forgotten. As the after- 
noon wears on, it becomes still more so ; for that 
magical blue that shrouds so many of the hill- 
districts of Australia in its soft loveliness jiusfe 
before tlie close of day, begins to steal forth fixnn 
a],>parently the farthest eastern ranges, and fulls 
like a transparent veil over mountain and height 
and drowsy slope. Only those who have seen" in 
the moimtainous districts this iiiellably delicate 
and tender blue, can know what a magical eifeefc 
it has, even on those ranges covered with nothing 
but the sombre olive of blue-gum foliage. It has 
a strange dreaminess or unreality about it, and 
seems to spiritualise every object it infolds. 

As the sun sets beyond the unseen BulTale 
Mountains in the we.st, its last rays light up the 
sides of Mount Bogong with a rich magnificence 
of colour ; and of a sudden as it were, tlie beauti- 
ful peak of Feathertop flashes into extraordinary 
brilliance, while its topmost heights glow as with 
fiery and molten gold. For a few moments the 
hills and ranges seem to be drawing towards us, 
so extraordinary are the atmospheric eflects. 

I had one regret — that I had not witnessed 
this magnificent scene from the summit of 
Mounts Feathertop or Hotham. Such a scene 
has been elsewhere eloquently described, and I 
cannot refrain from quoting from the Government* 
Keport the passage iu question: ‘As we made the 
ascent towards Mount Ilotham, our attention was 
attracted at first by the rocks and the vegeta- 
tion. ... On the right appeared a mountain rich 
iu bossy sculptures that attracted all eye.s. It 
glowed ill the sun with all the brightness of the 
emerald, and over it— -as it seemed like waves — 
Hashed ever and anon pale tints of carmine and 
purple. In hollows on it.s flanks lay in patches 
herbage of a vivid green, showing where the- 
snow had just disappeared — cradles of young 
glaciers, that can never mature. The high 
Bogoflg plains separated from us by deep chasms 
and wide valleys, out of which arose sol! (ary 
peaks and broken ridges, seemed, as we gazed on 
them, to bo sleeping ; the slopes Avere .scored, 
but not deeply, the even line of the plain was 
not broken, and the light of the sun fell on them 
softly, not making deep shadows and shewing 
sharp contrasts, as in those parts where the denud- 
ing forces had worked fantastic hollows and carved 
long straight lines for the discharge of melted 
snows, 

‘The Bogong plains rvero sleeping iu the thin 
folds of pearl-gray and palcrp.urple mists that 
encompassed them ; and these mists hid from us 
Mount Kosciusko, Forest Hill, the Pilot, and the 
lofty ranges lying to the eastward. Towards the 
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soiitli, Tabletop, with. Ms capping of volcanic rock, 
stood in the centre of an. amphitheatre, and Mount 
St Bernard and the Twins shewed their peaks 
on tlie west. Kising to a greater height, we 
beheld, on the north and north-east, all the lofty 
eminences whose springs feed the Murray; and 
we stopped here, satisfied that Nature could afford 
no grander .spectacle. . . . The magnificent moun- 
tains, whose crests seemed to lift themselves as we 
ascended, appeared from this :point, tier upon tier, 
far into the blue distance. The deep gorges, 
almost lost in iiaze, as we gazed downwards, 
shewed, through the haze, something of their 
gloomy recesses*' , 

Before turning our horses’ heads towards the 
south-west, where, a few miles farther on, lay our 
halting-place, we took one long farewell look at 
tlie beautiful panorama spread out before ns ; a 
sight worth having come a long way for. The 
sun had set, and the splendour had gone with 
it ; but instead, a calm solemn beauty overspread 
every object. The deep blue was deepening into 
purple ; atid all at once it seemed as if a lamp had 
been liglited in the sky as Sirius flamed through 
the darkening dusk. 
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THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The President of the Eoyal Society, Mr W. 
Spottiswoode, in his anniversary address to the 
Fellows, mentioned that in their last session more 
^papers’ had been sent in for reading than in any 
previous session ; which we may perhaps take as 
evidence that depression of trade has not depressed 
science. The ordinary meetings of the Society 
are held on Thursday from November to June at 
8.30 P.M., which for some people is much too late, 
and the question of a change has been raised 
more than once. The Academy of Sciences at 
Paris hold their meetings at about three in the after- 
noon. Mr Spottiswoocle suggests that the Royal 
Society might meet at five, which would allow 
time for tlie customary proceedings and for the 
social requirements at liome. In tlieir early days 
the Society used to meet at 2 p.ii., hut fashion 
gradually introduced a later hour. To revert to 
former practice would be an indication of vigour 
which might have a salutory effect on other 
Societies. 

The advantage of the electric light in scientific 
experiment and illustration is now fully recog- 
nised. The President surprised and gratified the 
meeting- not a little by making an offer to the 
Society of an eight horse-poAver gas-engine, and 
announcing that Mr C. W. Siemens would give a 
pair of dynaino-clectric machines, one for alter- 
nate, the other for direct currents. These machines, 
■driven hy tlie gas-engine, Avilb produce sufficient 
light for experiments and to illuminate the halls 
of the Society. 

Not least important among the topics of the 
address Avas the Government Fund of four thou- 
sand pounds for the promotion of scientific re- 
search, AAffiich is noAV in the fourth year of its 
existence. Four thousand pounds annually have 
been allotted in various sums to scientific investi- 
gators in Great Britain and Ireland ; and the 
question nOAv is, have the results been adequate 
to the outlaA’'. It is a serious question ; and we 
may believe that on the ansAver depends the 


willingness of the Treasury to prolong this financial 
experiment beyond the term of five years origi- 
nally proposed. It would therefore be advisable, 
as Mr Spottiswoode remarked, that the Society 
should consider whether * it is desirable, in the 
interests of science, that the Fund should be 
maintained; and if so, whether in its present or 
any other form ?’ 

Dr Schwendler, whose name is associated with 
electrical and other physical researches made in 
India, in prosecuting an inquiry ordered by the 
Indian government as to the feasibility of applying 
the electric light in railway stations, found him- 
self at fault in Ms experiments, owing to the want 
of a trustworthy standard of comparison. The so- 
called ‘ standard candle,’ by AA^hich all photometric 
results are measured, is not constant, and the 
consequences may be imagined. As Dr Schwendler 
remarks: ‘The inconstancy of a standard acts 
perniciously iu two directions: it prevents us 
from being able to execute accurate measurements 
even with the most accurate and sensitive test 
methods ; and further leaves ns iu that deplorable 
condition of not being able to improve the test 
method, although we may be convinced that the 
method of testing requires improA^ement.’ Accept- 
ing this argument as well founded, it is clear that 
investigations in x^hotometry are carried on at a 
disadvantage. 

Many years ago a suggestion was made that the 
best material for a standard of light Avould be 
Xffatinum. Dr Schwendler, as he tells ns, thought 
it best to leave the old track, and produce the 
standard by the heating effect a constant electrical 
current has, in passing through a conductor of 
given mass and dimensions. Platinum does not 
change in contact Avith oxygen, and is therefore 
the best metal that could be chosen for the con- 
ductor. Let the current by Avhich it is ignited 
be constant, and the light will be constant wliether 
moderate or intense. In this, therefore, the much- 
desired object axqiears to be achieved. Oertain 
precautions to be observed during experiments are 
explained by Dr Schwendler in the /oiirnctJ of the- 
Asiatic Society of Bengdl, No. 227, accompanied 
by a zincograx>h illustration of tbe several forms 
and parts of the proposed new standard. 

The process, discovered by Mes.sr3 Thomas and 
Gilchrist, by Avhich steel can be made direct from 
common x^igdrott, such as is' manufactured in 
Cleveland, is undergoing trial in foreign countries 
with, so lar, satisfactory results. As many readers 
knoAV, the ijrime difficulty in the manufacture of 
steel has hean to get 'rid of all the phosphorus 
from the iron. The two investigators above named 
succeeded in x^i^oducing a peculiar kind of brick 
for the lining of the ‘converter,’ and thereby 
cleared the AVay for demonstrative experiments. 
The effect has been Avell and briefly described by 
Professor Emerson Reynolds, By means of the 
new bricks, AvMch are very refractory, ‘a basic 
condition of the slag, hitherto unattainable, has 
been secured, Avithout excessive waste of or injury 
to the lining and metal. The result is that oxygen 
has been found not to be so inert as regards xMos- 
phorus at tbe intense temperature Avhich accom- 
panies the Bessemer process, as bad previously 
been supposed ; but that in fact, under the con- 
ditions afforded by this new method of lining, 
oxygenation of the phosphorus does take pli^ice, 
and the phosphoric oxides coihbining Avith the 
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bases formpliosplTates in the sla^, thus rendor^g the authority of the J nnily Board have been 
ituossibleto draw off the steel but an irmm- reported na enev-tivo and satishictovy ; audit ap- 
uoi’tant trace of phosphorus remaihing.’ ^ pears that tbo uuithwl .is applicable to sailing, 

^ The bricks arc made of an alummoiia magnesian ships, ior the imUuuit light can he thrown upon 
limestone, and are burned in a furnace lined with the ends, and seen Ironi afar. Herq then is am 
ordiiiarv firebrick, A curious fact came to light additional appUanee towards -tlio prevSntlou of 
after oiio of the burnings. The intense heat had collisioua at sea, wiUf (ho advantiigo that in a mass 
melted the floor; some layers of the pile of bricks ol light there would he Joss liability to error than 
sunk throu'^h, and ivere fused into a common mass, with isolated lamps, an at present. Another elc- 
which shaped itself ,on cooling into crystals, the mont of safety m worth nientioniiig--munely, tliat 
siihstance of which, ‘as stated by Professor Boy- ;^oh ronch government have agreed to adopt the 
Holds, is a bisilicate and a true pyroxene. And English rule ol th» toad at sea; to commence in 
thus has been ‘effected, accidentally, and under September 1880. ' 

novel conditions, the synthesis of an interesting A soli-acting wduatluig buoy, designed to lessen 
member of a most important group of minerals of tbo, dangers of navigation, is to bo tried on tbs 
natural occurrence.’ _ Goodwin Sands. The inteiior contains tubes 

On some of the railways in the United States_a which take in and force out air by tbe movement 
locomotive indicator is run from time to time, in of the buoy. The whistle aouncls loudly as the 
order to ascertain the condition of the line. In a air escapee, and thus gives warning to all vessels 
compartment of this locomotive, ingeniously con- within hearing. ... 

trived wheel-work and a travelling band ol paper By a process known to chemists as. dialysis, fluid 
are fitted. The onward motion of the locomotive inixturos ■ can he separated .one from tlie other 
moves the wheels, and these make a mark on the with but little trouble. ^ The apparatus by which ' 
bandofpaperforevery fault on the line; and thus the process is dreeted is called a dialysor ; -and • 
the condition of the permanent way is clearly something like it_ lias benn introduced into tbo 
made known. As we are informed, ‘an ill-laid navy, so that tlm liquor in." which salt beef or pork 
or started rail infallibly makes its mark on tbe has been boiled may bo separated from the -salt, 
chart, and as the instrument dots eve, ry mile, the and thereby made palatable as an article of diet, 
whereabouts of any fault is readily indicated,’ To Houp that has been over-salted may be treated in 
read of a. busy engine thus doing the work of a a similar ivay ; and if this can bo done on board 
surveyor, is animating and increases our admira- ship,^it^ may be tried with similar advantage in 
tion for the powers of macliinery. public institutionff and dwelling-houses on shore. 

A remarkable machine described at a recent If published statements may be trusted, there 
meeting of the Socidfo d’Encouragement pour will hencefortU be ntr diiricuUy in keeping fresh 
ITndus^e Nationale, at Paris, may fitly bo men- butter for weeks or months. Tlie butter is treated 
tioned in association with the foregoing. It is with a preservative or mitisoptic substance, for 
called Profilograph, because when in use it traces which a patent has been taken out ; besides wdiich, 
mechanically on paper the outlines of the ground a small quantity of suit, not more than one pound , 
over which it travels. It is a small carriage in a hundred, is used. It seems incredible that 
mounted on two wheels, drawn hy one man, arid wo aru to have fresh butter in all seasons and in 
attended by another, who marks the levels at the all climates, yet such is the promise of an experi- 

S er places ; and underneath hangs an iron rod mont recently maths by the Aylesbury Dairy 
a large ball at its lower end, serving as a Uompany. 
pendulum. ■ This pendulum maintains a constant Dr Jamieson 1ms contributed to the Transactions 
vertical position, while the machine inclines in one of the Uayal Soddy of F'kinria an interesting 
direction or the other according as it ascends or paper on ‘A New Puint of Kesomblance in the 
descends a slope. To the upper end of the . rod is Bespiration of Plants and Animals.’ In each 
fitted a pencil, which marks on a sheet of paper the case oxygon is inhaled and carbonic acid exhaled : 
ups and downs of the country traversed, whether the xirocess is always going on, and is as essential 
on an ordinary road or across trackless fields, to tlie life of the plant us of the animal. While 
The exact profile is thus recorded to a given scale, in the animal tlio blood is passing through 
At the same, time one of the wheels, acting the the lungs, oxygen enters into loose combination 
ppfc of chain-bearer, measures and indicates the with the red colouring-matter — the hasmoglohin. 
distances travelled throughout tbe survey. For So, accordirw to Dr Jamieson, oxygen is in. a form 
surveyors and others engaged in levelling opera- of loose combination in ]%mte and vegetable srib- 
tions, this machine would appear to be eminently stances, as in the blood, and is thereforo_ capable 
serviceable, and there is talk of its being made of being slowly given off in a very active form 
use of in anew general survey of France contem- to combine detiiiitely with oxidisable suh.stauces. 
plated by the government. And further, plants contain a sulistauce other than 

* 'Aiiotherf invention that perns likely to be of chloropdiyll, Iiaving some imjiortant points _ of 
pmcc an navi^tion is signalling by means of analogy with the hmmoglobin of animals, acting 
jlluminsled steam, That, the steam of a Toco- like it as an ozone transferrer, 
motive shines brightly at night when the furnace- Captain Toynbee, of the Meteorological Ollice, 
door is opened, is now a familiar fact ; and if has mado a comparison biitwccm Llic tesmperature 
a properly prepared lightms thrown on the steam of the North Atlantic ami of Great Brilain in 
rushing pom thepunuel of a steamer, the illumi- December 1877 and 1878, from which it appears 
mpion is so ’vivid that it can be seen at long that the portion of tho ocean traversed by the 
pisfances. ' The possibility once established, the Ounard steamers was three degrees warmer in 
‘aiitMigmg of a series of flashes, or of dilferent December 1878 than in December of 1877. TMs 
colours, to produce a series^ of signals,, becomes fact was used as a test for the notion that the 
j comparatively - easy. Experiments made tmdep temperature of our winters depends on that of the 



